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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  brief  introduction  to  each  volume  of  the 
Annals  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  most 
prominent  documents  therein  inserted,  and  to  the  most  salient 
facts  therein  contained*  In  the  constant  succession  of  events, 
both  political  and  social,  which  are  passing  before  us,  and  which 
80  mould  the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  State,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  the  solemn  lessons  they  are  intended  to  teach, 
and  of  failing  to  recognize  the  links  by  which  they  are  so  closely 
bound  together.  Any  means,  therefore,  which  may  be  aflFbrded 
for  the  better  study  of  such  momentous  occurrences,  and  any 
guide  which  may  direct  the  reader  through  the  various  divisions 
of  our  voluminous  chronicles,  may,  we  trust,  prove  useful  and 
acceptable- 

Under  Series  A,  "  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,**  we 
have  many  documents  illustrative  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Empire  when  just  emerging  from  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857, 
and  a  record  is  there  preserved  of  the  Rates  of  Interests  and 
Rates  of  Exchange  at  such  a  critical  and  eventful  period.  There 
will  be  found  also  in  the  Series,  a  minute  delineation  of  the  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  in  1857  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  334,000,000/.,  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can  at  a  glance 
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IV  PREFACE. 

perceive  the  magnitude  of  our  commercial  transactions ;  the  coun- 
tries, in  order  of  importance,  with  which  they  are  carried  on ;  and 
the  articles  upon  which  our  commercial  resources  chiefly  depend. 
Particulars  are  inserted  regarding  the  economical  progress  of 
many  foreign  countries,  including  Austria,  France,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Turkey^  the  Italian  States,  Siam,  and  Central  Africa. 
And  the  Correspondence  on  the  Supply  of  Silver  in  the  Markets 
of  China  furnishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  foreign  Exchanges.  In  a  return  of  the 
sums  voted  in  supply  we  have  an  evidence  of  the  immense  in- 
crease in  our  Military  Expenditure,  which  in  1835  was 
11,730,000/.,  and  in  1858,  21,780,000/. ;  and  of  the  large  amount 
spent  under  various  heads  of  the  Civil  Service,  including  Educa- 
tion, Public  Buildings^  Harbours  of  Refuge,  &c.  Not  less 
important  is  the  return  of  the  amount  of  property  assessed  under 
the  different  schedules  of  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  we  find  that  the  amount  of  property  so 
assessed  in  the  year  ended  5th  April,  1857,  was — in  England  and 
Wales,  261,069,680/. ;  in  Scotland,  30,498,404/.,  and  in  Ireland, 
21,488,343/.;  making  a  total  ©f  313,056,427/.  The  principal 
Statutes,  under  this  first  Series,  are  those  relating  to  the  Winding 
up  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  to  the  introduction  of  Limited 
Liability  in  Banking. 

Series  B,  "  Diplomacy  and  War,**  contains  the  important  Beport 
on  the  British  Consular  Service,  with  copious  references  to  the 
Consular  Service  of  other  Countries.  The  exceptional  position 
and  duties  of  the  Consuls  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  China ;  the 
observations  regarding  the  status  and  qualifications  of  Consuls ; 
and  the  tables  showing  the  Salaries  of  British,  French,  and 
American  Consular  Officers,  will  be  perused  with  interest.  In 
this  Series  there  will  be  found  also  the  Papers  respecting  Foreign 
Befugees,  and  Correspondence  respecting  Passports — the  results 
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of  the  Orsini  conspiracy  to  murder  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
hrings  out  in  the  clearest  manner  the  enthusiastic  response  made 
hy  her  Majesty's  suhjects  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  to  mitigate, 
by  their  generous  benevolence,  the  evil  produced  by  the  war  with 
Russia;  not  less  than  1,500,000/.  having  been  subscribed  for  the 
purpose,  of  which  were  500,000/.  from  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  Correspondence  on  the  Slave  Trade  shows  the 
efforts  made  to  extinguish  this  infamous  traffic  and  the  success 
which  has  hitherto  attended  such  efforts.  Not  less  than  thirty- 
three  men-of-war,  with  nigh  7,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  South-East  Coast  of  America. 

Series  C,  ^^  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education,**  contains  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  showing 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  grants,  together  with  the  Reports 
of  Inspectors  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  various  districts 
of  Great  Britain.  The  state  of  education  in  Ireland  will  also 
be  seen  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  National  Educa- 
tion ;  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Progress  and  Conditions  of  the 
Queen  s  Colleges ;  and  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Endowment 
Funds  and  actual  condition  of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  purpose 
of  education  in  Ireland.  These  reports  are  full  of  particulars 
illustrative  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  that"  people, 
as  well  as  highly  instructive  as  to  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  satisfactory  working  of  educational  institutions.  With  the 
passing  of  the  Act  on  Scottish  Universities  a  new  era  has  been 
opened  for  the  further  advancement  of  those  great  seats  of 
Scottish  education  and  philosophy. 

Under  Series  D,  "  Railways,  Shipping,  and  Postal  Communi- 
cation," there  is  inserted  the  Return  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties 
on  and  near  the  Coast  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Considerable 
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attention  is  now  bestowed  on  the  circumstances  attending  such 
casualties,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  many  wrecks  are  attributable 
to  inattention,  carelessness,  or  neglect,  and  to  defects  in  ships 
or  equipments.  The  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Harbours 
of  Eefuge  has  been  greatly  complained  of.  When  we  consider  the 
immense  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  shipping 
entered  inward  and  outward  in  the  foreign  trade  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  viz.,  from  9,844,000  tons  in  1843,  to  23,1/8,000  tons 
in  1857,  and  the  continued  expansion  to  which  it  is  subject,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  diminish 
the  )iangers  of  navigation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  satisfactory  to 
find  in  the  Report  on  Harbours  of  Refuge,  that  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  have  recommended  a  considerable  expen- 
diture for  the  purpose.  Much  information  will  be  found  under 
•this  Series  on  the  working  of  our  Railways.  In  the  Report  on 
Stade  Tolls,  there  will  be  recognized  another  illustration  of  those 
obstacles  to  river  navigation  which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of 
1815  was  understood  to  have  completely  removed;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sound  Dues,  the  European  Powers  are  now  negotiating 
with  Hanover  for  the  redemption  of  the  Stade  Tolls. 

The  Report  on  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Barber,  inserted  under 
Series  E,  "  Justice  and  Crime,**  affords  a  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  want  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal  causes. 
We  may  well  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  and  ignominy  so 
wantonly  inflicted  on  a  gentleman  of  education,  and  withal  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  Report  on 
Private  Bill  Legislation  contains  much  information  on  the  cost  of 
the  present  Parliamentary  legal  procedure.  What  is  being  done 
for  the  criminal  classes,  and  what  reforms  have  been  introduced 
in  our  prisons,  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  Report  on  Convict 
Prisons  in  Ireland.  The  prison  or  the  gaol  is  no  longer  the 
place  of  infamy  and  ruthless  punishment  of  former  days.     Within 
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those  gloomy  cells  the  hright  flame  of  hope  is  never  extinguished, 
and  that  it  is,  that 

'*  Sheds  on  afflicted  minds  the  balm  of  comfort, 
Belieres  the  load  of  poverty,  sustains 
The  captive  bending  with  the  weight  of  bonds, 
And  smoothes  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain." 

A  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  great  Insurrection  in 
India  is  inserted  under  Series  F,  ^^  British  India,  Colonies,  and 
Dependencies."  The  letters  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the 
East  India  Company,  of  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council,  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, throw  much, light  on  the  causes  of  that  most  unfortunate 
and  tragic  occurrence.  Consid^able  amount  of  information  upon 
Indian  administration  has  also  been  inserted  in  this  and  previous 
volumes  of  the  Annals.  The  Act  for  the  better  Government 
of  India  closes  for  ever  the  eventful  history  of  that  famous  East 
India  Company,  which,  with  unparalleled  industry,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  have  conquered  for  the  British  Crown  a  territory 
so  vast  and  so  rich,  with  upwards  of  100,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Series  G,  ^^  Population,  Municipal,  and  Parliamentary,"  con- 
tains much  information  on  population  and  marriages,  and  con- 
cerning the  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
paper  on  the  number  of  voters  which  appeared  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary register,  compared  with  the  number  of  voters  who  recorded 
their  votes,  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  in 
different  counties,  cities,  or  boroughs,  in  electioneering  matters. 
Among  the  statutes  in  this  Series  two  stand  out  in  bold  relief; 
viz.,  one  to  abolish  fhe  property  qualification  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  one  for  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament — 
statutes  which  form  an  epoch  in  oiir  constitutional  history. 

Under  Series  H,  "  Health,  Enclosure,  &c.,'*  there  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  report  on  the  prevalence  of  certain  diseases  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  preventabiUty  of  certain 
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kinds  of  premature  death.     The  reports  on  the  Health  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  also  highly  instructive. 

Suck  are  the  principal  documents  contained  in  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  the  Annals,  completing  the  Legislative  Acts  of  the 
Session  1858;  and  in  submitting  this  other  instalment  of  my 
labours  to  the  appreciation  of  my  readers,  I  trust  it  will  meet 
with  the  same  welcome  reception  as  has  greeted  the  early  portions 
of  the  work. 

LEONE  LEVI. 

10,  Farrar^a  Buildings^  TempUy 
3rd  Aprils  1860. 
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SESSION  1859.— 220  VICTORIiE. 


SESIES  A. 

FINANCE,  COMMEBCB,  AND  AGRICULTTJBE. 


INdOMB  AND  EXPBNDITUBB. 
Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  8th  July,  1858, /or 
l«— Ah  Aooouht  qf  the  Ososs  Publio  Iitoomb  of  the  Unitsd  Kihodok  of  Gbbat  Bsitaiv 
OMd  IxMLAXDmthe  Year  ended  the  SOthday  of  June,  1858,  andofthe  Aetna!  Iseuea  qr 
Payments  within  the  same  Period,  excluaive  of  the  Sume  af^ied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded 
ayimg  off  Unfunded  Dehi,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repawments  far  Local  Worhe,  Sec. 
.  G.  A.  aanilton.)    8th  July,  1858.    (402.)  /- ^         ^  t9 

Inoomb.  Expenditubb, 

Interest  and  Management  £  e.  d. 
ofthe  Permanent  Debt...  23,564,375  17  7 
Unclaimed  Diridends  paid  51,936  II  10 
Terminable  Annuitiefl  ...  3,973,392  18  9 
Interest     of     Exchequer 

Bonds,  1854  and  1855...       175,000    0    0 
Int.  of  Exch.  Bills,  Supply         781,917  10    0 
Ditto  (Defldenpy)      ...  156    5    0 

Charges  on  Consold.  Fund: — 

Civil  list  402,077  13    9 

Annuities  and  Pensions  332,781  15  7 
Salaries  and  Allowances  157,307  9  l 
Diplomatic  Salaries,  &C.  160,235  1  11 
Courts  of  Justice  ...  576,226  8  8 
Miscellaneous  Charges...  178,295  7  8 
Compensation  to  the  King 

of  Denmark 1,125,206    0    0 

Supply  Senrices:— 
Army,  including  liil**i^ 

Commissariat,  &c    ...  12,370,736    0    6 
Navy,  including  Packet 

SenriceandTransports   9,937,103  13    3 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Ser- 
vices     7,189,391    8    6 

Salaries,  &c.  of  Revenue 

Departments 4,559,693  17  10 

Persian  Expedition      ...       900,000   0    0 
Expenses  of  the  late  War 
with  China    ...        ...       590,693    0    0 

For  Redemption  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds       — 

Sinking  Fund  on  the  Loan 
of  5,000,000/. 


£         s. 

d. 

Customs    

82,838,793  17 

7 

Excise 

17,944,000    0 

0 

Stamps      •••        •••        ••• 

7,649,598  .  7 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 

3,154,033    7 

Property  Tax       

10,330,161     7 

PostOflSce 

3,010,000    0 

276,654    4 

AGsceUaneous: — 
Produce  of  the  Sale  of 

Old  Stores,  and  other 

extra  Receipts 

1,033,464    8 

10 

• 

East  India  Company 

60,000    0 

0 

Miscellaneous   Receipts, 

including  Imprest  and 

other  Moneys 

457,615  19 

3 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 

ceived...       ...        ... 

125,895  11  10 

^666,879,717     4 

3 

Excess  of  Expenditure 

over  Income,  in  the 

Year  ended  June  30, 

1858           

346,809  15 

3 

Total 
SERIES  A. 


£67,226,526  19     6 


M 


250,000    0    0 
£67,226,526  19    6 
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SERIES  A.— FINANCE,  Ac. 


-An  Aocouvt  of  the  Balances  of  the  Public  Monbt  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  30th 
day  ofJune^  1857 ;  the  Amount  of  Money  raised  by  the  Additions  to  the  Funded  or  Unfunded 
Debt  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  day  of  June,  1858;  the  Money  applied  towards  the  Redemption 
ofiht  Funded  or  P<iyi^  off  Unfunded  Debt,  the  total  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments 
on  Account  of  Local  Jrorisf  ffc^,  with  the  Difference  accruing  thereon,  and  the  Balances  m 
the  Exchequer  on  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1858. 


Balances  in  the  Excheqaer  £         s.   d, 

on  the  SOth  June,  1857 : — 
At  the  Bank  of  England    5,988,805    6    3 
At  the  Bank  of  Ireland         622,758    9    3 
Money  raised  in  the  Tear 
ended  SOth  June,  1858  >- 
Funded  Debt:— Nil. 
ExchequerBonds(Serie8E) : 
Raised  per  Act  21  Vict., 
c.    14,    in     part     of 

2,000,000^      1,000,000    0    0 

Exchequer  Bills: — 
In   part    of    Grant    of 
21,049,700/.,  per  Act 

20  Vict.,  c.   17,   and 

dated  March  15, 1858 .  6,475,000  0  0 
In  part  of  same  Grant, 

and  dated  March  15, 

1858,  and  applied  in 

aid  of  Mon^j  Grants..  288,600  0  0 
In    part   of    Grant    of 

20,911,500/.,   per  Act 

21  Vict.,    c   13,    and 

dated  June  15, 1858...  14,112,400  0  0 
BepaTment  of  Advances 
for  Purchase  of  Bullion, 
for  Local  Works,  &c., 
under  various  Acts  of 
Parliament,  less  Ad- 
vances for  the  same ...       465,123  17    9 


£28,952,687  15     3 


Issued: — 
To  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  to  be  applied 
to  the  Redemption  of  the 
Public  Debt,  per  Act 
10  Geo.  rV.,  c  27 
Interest  on  Dionatlons  and 

Bequests 

Issued  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.— 
For  Redemption  oi  Ex- 
chequer Bonds 


s.   d. 


207,886    4    6 
21,566     5     1 


2,000,000     0     O 


Total    ... 

Deduct  Sum  applied  not  in 

redemption   of   Funded 

Debt,  but  of  Consolidated 

Fund  Defldenpy  Bills ... 


2,229,452     9     7 


121,000    0    0 


Total    ...    2,108,452    9    7 

To  the  Paymaster-General, 

in  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Supply  Bills    ...20,587,400    0    O 
To  the  Paymaster^Greneral, 

in  Money,  out  of  Ways 

and  Means  Grants,  to  pay 

off  Supply  BiUs 27,800    0    0 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over 

Income  in  the  year  ended 

SOth  June,  1858  ...       846,809  15    3 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  SOth  June,  1 858 : — 
At  the  Bankof  England    5,253,678    1    3 
At  the  Bank  of  Ireland      628,547    9    2 


Total 


£28,952,687  15    3 


REVENUE,  &C. 

MUceUaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[Presented  to  boHi  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majeety.l 

Public  Funds. — In  1857  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  yarious  amounts 
of  dividends  in  the  several  kinds  of  stock  in  the  public  fiinds  was  as  follows : — 
Not  exceeding,  5t,  92,281 ;  not  exceeding  lOZ.,  43,412;  not  exceeding  50t, 
89,741;  notexceeding  lOOi.,23,296;  not  exceeding  200i.,  13,050;  notexceed- 
ing  300L,  3,791 ;  not  exceeding  500t,  2,428  ;  not  exceeding  l,000t,  1,136 ; 
not  exceeding  2,000^.,  349;  exceeding  2,000Z.,  228;  total,  269,712.  The 
average  monthly  prices  of  the  3  per  cent  consolidated  stock  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  month  of  the  year  ended  31st  Decern- 
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ber,  1857,  were  as  follows : — Jannary,  highest,  94 J ;  lowest,  92f ;  average, 
93}.  February,  highest,  94 ;  lowest,  92| ;  average,  93\.  March,  highest, 
93|;  lowest,  92|;  average,  93^.  April,  highest,  93};  lowest,  92}; 
average,  93.  May,  highest,  94|;  lowest,  92f ;  average,  93f.  June, 
highest,  94|;  lowest,  93|;  average,  93  J.  July,  highest,  92f ;  lowest,  90}; 
average,  91^.  August,  highest,  91^ ;  lowest,  89} ;  average,  90^.  Septem- 
ber, highest,  90S;  lowest,  89};  average,  90|.  October,  highest,  90^; 
lowest,  86 J;  average,  89.  November,  highest,  91};  lowest,  88} ;  average, 
89|.  December,  highest,  91^;  lowest,  90^;  average,  91|.  Highest  for 
the  year,  94} ;  lowest,  86^ ;  average,  92. 

Banks, — ^There  were  in  1856,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Bank  of 
England  and  11  bitches,  538  private  banks  and  their  branches,  and  644 
joint-stock  banks  and  their  branches;  total,  1,194  banking  establishments.. 
Jn  Scotland,  there  were  581  joint-stock  banks  and  branches.  In  Ireland, 
there  were  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  24  branches,  4  private  banks  and  their 
branches,  and  181  joint-stock  banks  and  their  branches ;  total,  210  banking 
establishments.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  were  37  establishments  of 
liie  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  and  their  branches,  542  private  banks 
and  their  branches,  and  1,406  joinii-stock  banks  and  their  branches; 
total,  1,985  banking  establishments. 

R<Ues  of  Interest — ^The  rates  of  interest  on  loans,  on  stock,  or  public 
securities,  in  each  month  in  1857,  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England,  were  as 
follows : — In  January,  6  to  6^  per  cent  on  stock ;  in  February,  no  loans  on 
stock  were  made,  and  7  per  cent,  was  charged  for  discount  of  commercial 
paper ;  in  March,  6  per  cent  on  stock  and  other  securities,  and  6^  per  cent> 
discount  of  commercial  paper ;  in  April,  7  per  cent  on  stock,  5  to  6^  per  cent 
no  other  securities,  and  7  per  cent  discount  of  commercial  paper ;  in  May; 

7  per  cent  on  stock,  6^  per  cent  on  other  securities  and  discount  of  com- 
mercial paper ;  in  June,  6  to  6^  per  cent  on  stock,  and  6  per  cent  on  other 
securities  and  discount  of  commercial  paper ;  in  July,  5^  to  6  per  cent  ou 
stock  or  public  securities,  4}  to  6  per  cent  on  other  securities,  and  5^  per 
cent  discount  of  commercial  paper ;  in  August,  5^  per  cent  on  stock  and 
other  securities,  and  6^  per  cent  discount  of  commercial  paper ;  in  September, 
no  loans. on  stock  were  made,  5^  per  cent  was  charged  on  loans  on  securities, 
and  6  per  cent  discount  of  commercial  paper;  in  October,  no  loans  on  stock 
were  made,  loans  on  otiier  securities  were  charged  8  per  cent,  and  discount 
of  conmiercial  paper  9  per  cent ;  in  November,  loans  on  stock  10  per  cent, 
on  other  securities  8  to  11  per  cent,  and  discount  of  commercial  paper 

8  to  12  per  cent ;  in  December,  the  rates  on  loans  on  stock  were  8  to  10 
per  cent,  no  loan  was  made  on  other  securities,  and  discount  of  commercial 
paper  was  at  11  per  cent  The  lowest  rate  of  interest  on  loans  on  stock  or 
public  securities  for  the  year  was  5^  per  cent,  and  the  highest,  10  per  cent ; 
the  lowest  on  loans  on  other  securities,  4}  per  cent,  and  the  highest,  11  per 
cent ;  the  lowest  rate  of  discount  of  commercial  paper,  5^  per  c^it,  and 
the  highest,  12  per  cent 

M  2  [3] 
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Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver. — ^The  price  of  gold  in  bars  was  thron^out, 
31  lie.  9d. ;  and  the  price  of  doubloons,  31  I6s.  6d.  The  price  of  silver  in 
bars  ranged  between  6s.  l^d.  to  5$.  2d. ;  and  of  specie  dollars,  Mexican, 
58.  Oid.  to  5^.  lid 

BaU  of  Exchange.— On  Paris,  in  January,  was  25*22^ ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 25*50.  On  Hamburg,  in  January,  13*6^ ;  in  December,  13*13^.  On 
Amsterdam,  in  January,  11*17^ ;  in  December,  12'3^. 

Prices. — ^The  average  weekly  price  of  British  com  in  England  in  1857 
was  as  follows : — Wheat,  66s.  ^d.  pw  quarter ;  the  highest  having  been 
6Zs.  lOd.  on  the  28th  week,  and  the  lowest,  47s.  6d  on  the  52nd  week. 
The  average  price  of  barley  was  42«.  Id. ;  the  highest  having  been  47«.  ^d. 
on  the  14th  week,  and  the  bwest,  Z6s.  9d  on  the  49th  week.  The  average 
price  of  oats  was  25«. ;  the  highest  having  been  21s.  Wd.  on  the  34th  week, 
and  the  lowest,  22«.  %d.  on  the  10th  and  on  the  51st  week.  The  average 
price  of  rye  was  38«. ;  the  highest  having  be^  44«.  Ad.  on  the  7th  week, 
and  the  lowest,  Z\s.  6d.  on  the  52nd  weeL  The  average  price  of  beans  was 
ASs. ;  the  highest  having  been  47«.  Id.  on  the  37th  week,  and  the  lowest, 
38«.  lid.  on  the  9th  week.  The  average  price  of  peas  was  41«.  4d. ;  the 
highest  having  been  46s.  Sd.  on  the  44th  week,  and  the  lowest,  38«.  6d.  on 
the  15th  week. 

Mines. — ^The  following  are  the  quantities  and  estimated  value  at  the  place 
of  production  of  the  principal  minerak  and  metals  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1856 :— Coals,  66,445,450  tons,  value  16,663,8622. ;  copper 
fine,  from  British  ore,  24,257  tons,  value  2,983,61  U  ;  iron  pig,  3,586,377 
tons,  viz.,  2,705,877  tons  in  England  and  Wales  and  880,500  tons  in  Scot- 
lane^  value  14,345,5082. ;  lead  metallic,  73,129  tons,  value  1,755,0962. ;  tin 
white,  6,177  tons,  value  821,5412. ;  silver  from  lead,  614,180  ozs.,  value 
153,4702.  In  England,  there  were  2,007  collieries,  producing  49,043,215 
tons  of  coals ;  in  Wales,  395  collieries,  producing  9,965,000  tons;  in  Scot- 
land, 405  collieries,  producing  7,500,000  tons ;  and  in  Ireland,  22  collieries, 
producing  136,635  tons ;  total  for  the  United  Eangdom,  2,829  collieries, 
producing  66,645,450  tons  of  coals.  Of  iron  ore,  there  were  raised  8,291,620 
tons  in  England  and  Wales,  2,201,250  tons  in  Scotland,  and  441  tons  in 
Ireland;  total,  10,493,311  tons,  the  estimated  value  being  5,695,8152.  Of 
copper  mines,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1856,  176  mines,  pro- 
ducing 214,356  tons  of  copper  ore,  of  the  value  of  1,293,8272. ;  and  14,078 
tons  of  fine  copper,  value  1,731,5942.  In  Ireland,  there  were  11  mines, 
producing  11,590  tons  of  copper  ore,  value  115,3932. ;  and  1,154  tons  of 
fine  copper,  value  141,9422.  There  were,  moreover,  135,375  tons  of  copper 
ore  and  9,025  tons  of  fine  copper,  value  1,110,0752,,  purchased  firom  sundry 
districts,  value  335,2962. ;  making  a  total  of  187  mines,  producing  361,321 
tons  of  copper  ore,  value  1,744,518^,  and  24,257  tons  of  fine  copper,  value 
2,983,6112.  There  were  in  1856,  in  England,  198  lead  mines,  producing 
64,325  tons  of  lead  ore,  and  52,746  tons  of  metallic  lead  from  ore.  In 
Wales,  124  mines,  producing  19,871  tons  of  lead  ore  and  14,921  tons  of 
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metallic  lead  from  ore.  In  the  Isle  of  Man^  4  mines,  producing  3,217  tons 
of  lead  ore  and  2,450  tons  of  metallic  lead.  In  Scotland,  9  mines,  producing 
1,931  tons  of  lead  ore  and  1,416  tons  of  metallic  lead.  In  Ireland,  7  lead 
mines,  producing  2,483  tons  of  lead  ore  and  1,601  tons  of  metallic  lead. 
In  the  United  Eangdom,  there  was  342  lead  mines,  producing  101,997  tons 
of  lead  ore,  value  1,431,5092.,  and  73,129  tons  of  metallic  lead,  value 
1,755,0962.  From  the  lead  ore  there  were  extracted  614,180  ozs.  of  silver, 
value  153,47021  There  were  also  160  mines  of  tin,  producing  9,350  tons  of 
tin  ore,  value  663,7302.,  and  6,177  white  tin,  value  821,5412. 


GOLD  AKD  SILVER  WATGH-GASES. 

Ritum  of  the  Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  Watch'Caees  marked  at  the 
following  HaUe  during  the  Yeare  1856  to  1858  inclusive,  viz.^  London, 
Chester,  and  Birmingham.    (Mr.  Hankej.)    8th  July,  1858.    (493.) 

In  the  Goldsmith  Hall,  London,  there  were  marked  in  the  year  ended  30th 
April,  1856,  22,931  watch-cases  of  gold,  and  96,261  of  silver;  in  the  year 
ended  30th  April,  1857,  26,796  of  gold,  and  106,860  of  silver;  and  for  the 
year  ended  30th  April,  1858,  24,870  of  gold,  and  83,614  of  silver.  In 
Chester,  there  were  marked  in  the  year  ended  5th  January,  1857, 11,260 
watch-cases  of  gold,  and  15,030^  of  silver ;  in  the  year  ended  5th  January, 
1858, 13,657  of  gold,  and  15,071  of  silver;  and  to  the  5th  July,  1858, 4,189 
cases  of  gold,  and  6,824^  of  silver.  In  Birmingham,  from  June,  1855,  to 
July,  1856,  there  were  marked  263  watch-cases  of  gold,  and  33,865  ozs. 
4  dwts.  of  silver ;  from  June,  1856,  to  June,  1857,  249  watch-cases  of 
gold,  and  33,408  ozs.  5  dwts.  of  silver ;  and  from  June,  1857,  to  July,  1858, 
52  of  gold,  and  23,926  ozs.  14  dwts.  of  silver.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold 
watch-cases  were  made  of  18  carats. 


SFIRITS. 

Returns  of  the  Total  Number  of  Gallons  of  Proof  Spirits  distilled  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively ;  distinguishing  the  Quantities  produced 
from  Malt,  from  a  Mixture  of  Malt  and  Unmalted  Grain,  or  from  Sugar  or 
from  Molasses;  also,  the  total  Quantity  of  each  Sort  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  Tear  ended  Slst  December,  1857,  ^c  ^c.  (Mr.  Moffatt.)  9th 
February,  1858.     (185.) 

In  the  year  1857,  there  were  distilled  of  proof  spirits  in  England,  8,858,186 

gallons ;  in  Scotland,  13,299,409  gallons ;  in  Ireland,  10,073,860  gallons ; 

total.  United  Kingdom,  32,231,455  gallons.     In  the  same  year,  duty  was 

paid  in  Great  Britain  on  17,230,387  gallons  at  Ss.,  producing  6,892,1542.  I6s. 

duly;  and  in  Ireland  on  6,920,046  gallons  at  6s.  2(2.,  2,133,6802.  17«.;  total, 

24,150,433  gallons,  9,025,8352.  13^.  duty. 
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spntrrs. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Proof  QulUnu  of  BrUUih  Spirits  on  which  Duty 
was  paid  in  Ireland  in  1856  and  1857,  the  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  the 
samey  the  actual  Deficiency  in  Proof  Gallons^  ^c 

In  1857,  there  were  charged  with  duty  in  Ireland  for  home  consumption, 
6,92 1,630  proof  gallons;  and  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain,  970,691  gallons; 
total,  7,892,321  gallons.  The  duty  received  amounted  to  2,522,259t  Is.  Z\d. 
The  deficiency  was  126,183  proof  gallons,  and  the  allowance  made  by  the 
Inland  Revenue,  118,925  proof  gallons,  36,6982.  10«.  lOd. 


HOPa 

Return  of  ihe  Quantity  of  British  and  Foreign  Hops  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Foreign  Countries,  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Hops  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Total  Number  of  Pounds  Weight  of 
Foreign  Hops  charged  with  Duty  for  Home  Consumption  in  1857 ;  cUso  of 
the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Hops  in  Bond  on  1st  January,  1858.  (Mr.  John 
Locke.)    9th  February,  1858.     (133.) 

DuRiNa  the  year  1857  there  were  exported  to  foreign  countries  1,450,104  lbs. 
of  British  hops,  and  375  cwts.  of  foreign  hops.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  imported  18,711  cwts.  of  foreign  hops,  principally  from  the  Hanse 
Towns ;  and  there  were  charged  with  duty  for  home  consumption,  14,425 
cwts.  The  quantity  of  foreign  hops  in  bond  on  the  1st  January,  1858,  was 
9,873  cwts.  . 


SUGAB. 

A  Return  of  the  Quantities  of  Sugar,  ^c,  imported,  and  retained  for  Home 
Consumption,  with  Rate  of  Duty  charged,  and  Revenue  therefrom,  from 
1800  to  1857  inclusive.     (Mr.  Moffatt)    9th  February,  1858.     (235.) 

In  1857,  there  were  imported  of  British  West  India  sugar,  9,171  cwts. 
equal  to  white  clayed,  1,286,131  cwts.  not  equal  to  white  clayed,  and 
1,664,806  cwts.  not  equal  to  brown  clayed;  of  Mauritius  sugar,  30,249  cwts. 
equal  to  white  clayed,  555,195  cwts.  not  equal  to  white  clayed,  and  598,885 
cwts.  not  equal  to  brown  clayed ;  of  British  East  India  sugar,  25,148  cwts. 
equal  to  white  clayed,  585,784  cwts.  not  equal  to'  white  clayed,  and 
570,605  cwts.  not  equal  to  brown  clayed ;  of  foreign  sugar,  37,307  cwts. 
equal  to  white  clayed,  1,126,127  cwts.  equal  to  brown  clayed  but  not 
equal  to  white  clayed,  and  1,901,287  cwts.  not  equal  to  brown  clayed. 
Total  of  unrefined  sugar,  8,390,695  cwts.  Of  refined  sugar  and  sugar- 
candy,  there  were  imported  533  cwts.  of  British  possessions,  and  328,589 
cwts.  foreign.    In  the  same  year  there  were  retained  for  actual  consumption 
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7,1215590  cwts.  of  unrefined  sugar,  and  297,928  cwts.  refined.  The  net 
revenue  from  duties  on  sugar  of  all  sorts,  was  5,055,034Z.  The  average 
price  per  cwt  of  British  West  India  sugar  was  365.  lldL ;  Mauritius,  365. ; 
British  East  India,  37«.  dcL ;  of  Havannah,  38^.  The  rates  of  duty  were 
firom  5th  April,  1857 — equal  to  white  clayed,  16a.;  not  equal  to  white 
clayed,  13«.  lOd. ;  not  equal  to  brown  clayed,  12^.  Sd, ;  refined  sugar,  IBs.  Ad. 
per  cwt;  molasses,  5«.  The  importation  of  sugar  in  1857,  comprised 
2,945,635  cwts.  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana, 
1,184,329  cwts.  from  Mauritius,  661,527  cwts.  from  Bengal  Presidency, 
422,175  cwts.  from  Madras  Presidency,  and  9,724  cwts.  from  Bombay 
Presidency;  45,068  cwts.  firom  Penang,  1,173  cwts.  from  Ceylon,  and 
41,702  cwts.  from  Singapore.  The-  importation  of  molasses  was  306,153 
cwts.,  principally  from  the  West  Indies.  The  importation  of  rum  in  1857 
was  as  follows: — ^From  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana, 
5,732,515  gallons,  principally  from  Demerara,  and  from  Jamaica ;  from 
Mauritius,  183,606  gallons;  from  East  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore, 
385,336  gallons.  Total,  6,301,457  gallons.  Of  coffee  there  were  imported 
4,056,379  lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies,  principally  from  Jamaica; 
32,777,053  lbs.  from  Ceylon,  1,042,238  lbs.  from  Madras,  and  2,501,818  lbs. 
from  Bombay.  Of  cocoa  there  were  imported  3,932,121  cwts.  from  British 
West  Indies,  principally  from  Trinidad  and  Grenada,  and  10  cwts.  fix)m 
Madras.  Of  cotton  wool  there  were  imported  1,443,568  lbs.  firom  the 
West  Indies,  principally  from  Bahamas;  1,713,712  lbs.  firom  Mauritius; 
2,534,560  lbs.  from  Bengal  Presidency;  17,245,424  lbs.  from  Madras 
Presidency;  228,521,328  lbs.  firom  Bombay  Presidency;  and  2,036,832  lbs. 
firom  Ceylon.    Total  from  British  possessions,  253,495,424  lbs. 

Of  foreign  unrefined  sugar  there  were  imported  3,064,721  cwts. ;  viz., 
from  Cuba,  999,310  cwts.;  from  Brazil,  850,907  cwts.;  from  Philippine 
Islands,  398,608  cwts. ;  fix>m  the  United  States  of  America,  264,003  cwts.; 
firom  Porto  Rico,  197,067  cwts. ;  and  smaller  quantities  from  other  places. 
Of  foreign  refined  sugar,  there  were  imported  328,589  cwts.,  principally 
from  Holland  and  Belgium. 


8UGAB. 

Return  of  the  Quantities  of  Unrefined  and  Refined  Sugar y  of  Molasses,  and 
Rum,  imported  and  cleared  for  Consumption,  in  each  Year;  ending  5th  July, 
1842,  to  1858 ;  Amount  of  Duty  received  on  the  same  in  each  Year;  and 
Average  Prices  per  cwt  of  Muscovado  <ind  of  Havannah  Sugars  during 
the  same  Period.    (Mr.  Hamilton.)    23rd  July,  1858.    (462.) 

Thb  total  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  (molasses  being  con* 
verted  into  sugar  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs.  of  molasses  to  1  lb.  of  sugar)  for 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1858,  was  as  follows : — ^From  the  West  Indies, 
3,507,928  cwts.;  firom  the  Mauritius,   1,111,649  cwts. ;  from  the  East 
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Indies,  850,876  cwts.  Total  of  the  produce  of  the  British  possessions, 
6,470,453  cwts. ;  of  foreign  produce,  3,908,802  cwts :  aggregate  quantity, 
9,379,255  cwts.  The  total  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was 
8,452,652  cwts.  In  the  same  year  «ided  30th  June,  1858,  there  was  im- 
ported of  rum,  5,937,443  gallons  from  the  West  Indies;  176,987  gallons 
from  the  Mauritius ;  and  233,870  gallons  from  the  East  Indies.  Total  from 
British  possessions,  6,348,300  gallons ;  foreign  produce,  208,363  gallons : 
aggregate  of  rum,  6,556,663  gallons.  The  quantity  entered  for  home 
consumption  was  3,354,568  gallons. 

The  amount  of  duty  received  on  sugar  and  molasses,  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1858,  was  as  follows; — ^Unrefined  sugar  of  British  possessions, 
3,279,0222.;  foreign,  1,962,366^:  total,  5,241,3882.  Refined  sugar  of 
British  possessions,  4072. ;  foreign,  252,1882. :  total,  252,5952.  The  rate 
of  duty  on  rum  was  Ss.  2d.,  and  the  amount  of  duty  on  ram  of  British 
possessions,  1,361,9292.;  foreign  produce,  972,:  total,  1,362,0262.  The 
average  price  of  Muscovado  sugar  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1858,  was, 
British  West  Indies,  30<.  *Id.;  Mauritius,  26«.  Ilc2.;  British  East  India, 
26«.  ScL ;  Havannah  sugar,  32«.  10<L 


COPPER. 

Return  ofaU  Exports  and  Imports  of  Copper  and  Copper  Ore,  and  Regulus, 
Tin  and  Tin  Ore,  Lead  and  Lead  Ore,  and  Spelter,  for  the  Year  ended 
5th  January,  1858.    (Mr.  Michael  Williams.)    1st  March,  1858.   (151.) 

DiJRiN0  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1857,  there  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  75,832  tons  of  copper  ore,  19,262  tons  of  regulus,  2,571 
tons  of  unwrought  copper  in  bricks  and  pigs,  rose  copper,  and  all  cast 
copper ;  1,033  tons  of  old  copper  fit  for  re-manufacture ;  3,864  tons  of  part 
wrought  copper,  viz.,  bars,  rods,  or  ingots ;  81  tons  of  plates  and  coin,  and 
975  tons  of  copper  manufactured,  and  copper  plates  engraved.  The  copper 
ore  was  principally  imported  from  Chili,  Cuba,  and  Spain,  the  regulus  from 
Chili,  the  unwrought  copper  fix>m  Australia,  and  the  manufactured  copper 
and  copper  plates  from  France.  Duiing  the  year  there  were  exported  of 
British  copper,  7,146  tons  of  unwrought  copper,  in  bricks,  pigs,  &c. ;  154 
tons  in  coin;  13,726  tons  of  sheets,  nails,  &c;  13  tons  of  copper  wire; 
and  3,103  tons  of  wrought  copper;  total,  24,142  tons.  Of  foreign 
copper  there  were  exported  692  tons  of  ore,  1,392  tons  of  unwrought 
copper,  762  tons  of  part  wrought,  and  34  tons  of  plates  and  coin,  and 
1  ton  copper  manufacture.  The  British  copper  was  principally  exported 
to  France,  British  East  Indies,  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Belgium, 
United  States  of  America,  Italy,  Egypt,  Turkey,  &c.,  &c.  From  the  port 
of  London  there  were  exported  of  British  copper  9,335  tons,  and  from  the 
port  of  Liverpool  9,129  tons  During  the  year  1857,  there  were  imported 
2,768  tons  of  tin,  and  1,387  tons  of  tin  ore  and  regulus;  the  tin  princi- 
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pally  firom  the  East  Indies,  Holland,  and  Singapore,  and  the  regulum  from 
Victoria  (Australia),  United  States,  Peru,  and  France.  The  exports 
amounted  to  2,187  tons  of  British  and  380  tond  of  foreign  tin,  and  31  tons 
of  tin  ore  and  regnlus  of  tin.  The  tin  was  principally  exported  to  France, 
Turkey,  United  States,  Italy,  Spain,  &c.  Of  zinc  or  spelter,  there  were 
imported  in  1857,  18,001  tons,  and  of  oxide  of  zmc,  429  tons.  The  zinc 
wi^  principally  imported  firom  the  Hanseatic  towns.  There  were  exported 
of  British  zinc  3,123  tons,  and  of  foreign  zinc  1,379  tons,  principally  to  the 
East  Indies.  Of  lead,  pig  and  sheet,  there  were  imported  12,768  tons ;  of 
lead  ore,  953  tons ;  of  lead  (white),  74  tons ;  and  of  chromate  of  lead, 
11  tons.  The  lead  was  principally  imported  firom  Spain,  and  the  lead  ore  from 
South  Australia  and  Italy.  The  exports  consisted  of  538  tons  of  lead  ore, 
19,272  tons  of  pig  and  rolled  lead,  2,816  tons  of  shot,  662  tons  of  litharge, 
2,540  tons  of  red  lead,  and  2,875  tons  of  white  lead.  There  were  also 
exported  2  tons  of  foreign  lead  ore,  240  tons  of  foreign  pig  and  sheet  lead, 
3  tons  of  foreign  red  lead,  and  4  tons  of  foreign  white  lead.  The  exports 
of  lead  were  principally  to  China,  Russia,  United  States,  Australia,  East 
Indies,  &c. 


COALS,  COKE,  AND  CULM. 

An  Account  of  tlie  Quantities  of  Coals,  Cinders,  Coke,  Culm,  and  Patent 
Fuel,  shipped  coastwise,  and  the  Quantities  exported  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  also  of  the  Quan* 
txUes  of  Coals  and  Patent  Fuel  brought  into  the  Port  of  London  in  1857. 
(Mr.  Hussey  Vivian.)    20th  April,  1858.     (279.) 

DuBiNa  the  year  1857,  there  were  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  coastwise  to  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
9,300,528  tons  of  coals,  35,226  tons  of  cinders  and  coke,  197,852  tons  of 
culm:  total,  9,263,606  tons;  and  36,717  tons  of  patent  fuel.  The  exports 
consisted  of  6,483,416  tons  of  coal,  value  3,019,228/.;  250,678  tons  of 
cinders  and  coke,  value  190,328Z. ;  3,624  tons  of  culm,  value  1,105^ :  total, 
6,737,718  tons  ;  and  84,032  tons  of  patent  fuel,  value  53,437t  The 
exports  were  principally  to  France,  Hanseatic  towns,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Spain,  British  East  Indies,  &c.  There  were  brought  into  the  port 
of  London,  in  the  year  1857,  4,368,708  tons  of  coals,  and  26,756  tons  of 
patent  fiieL 


CORN  (IRELAND). 

Betam  of  the  Quantity  of  Com,  Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour  imported  into 
Ireland  from  Foreign  Parts  and  the  British  Colonies,  in  the  Tears  1852-57. 
(Mr.  Bright)     16th  February,  1858.     (101.) 

In  1852,  there  were  imported  into  Ireland,  from  foreign  parts,  834,926  qrs. 

of  grain,  1,231,564  qrs.  of  Indian  com,  and  107,842  cwts.  of  meal;    in 
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1853,  888,865  qrs.  of  grain,  1,140,217  qre.  of  Indian  com,  and  232,435  cwte; 
of  meal;  in  1854,  510,282  qrs.  of  grain,  344,715  qrs*  of  Indian  com,  and 
62,644  cwts,  of  meal ;  in  1855,  441,372  qrs*  of  grain,  526,398  qrs.  of 
Indian  com,  and  87,464  cwts.  of  meal ;  in  1856,  604,317  qrs.  of  grain, 
646,660  qrs.  of  Indian  com,  and  66,424  cwts.  of  meal ;  and  in  1857,  609,984 
qrs.  of  grain,  572,893  qrs.  of  Indian  com,  and  66,023  cwts.  of  meaL 


MALT. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Number  of  Quarters  of  Malt  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom^  from  the  let  day  of  October,  1856,  to  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1857,  distinguishing  the  quantity  made  and  the  quantity  used  by  Brewers, 
and  by  Victuallers,  and  by  Retail  Brewers,  in  each  County.  (Mr.  John 
Locke.)    29th  April,  1858.    (338.) 

In  the  year  ended  30th  of  September,  1857,  there  were  made  of  malt  in 
England,  4,734,339  qrs. ;  in  Scotland,  641,483  qrs.  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
335,448  qrs.:  total  United  Kingdom,  5,711,260  qrs.  Of  this  quantity 
4,162,471  qrs.  were  used  by  brewers  and  victuallers,  and  394,172  qrs.  by 
retail  brewers:  total  used,  4,556,643  qrs. 


SPIRITS. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Spirits, 
respectively,  on  which  Duty  was  paid,  in  Scx>tland,  for  Eight  Years  ending 
\5th  May,  1 858 ;  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  British  Spirits  manufactured 
in  Scotland,  and  sent  to  England  and  Ireland  for  Consumption  there, 
during  each  of  those  Years,  till  the  passing  of  the  Act  18  Vict  c.  22.,  in 
May,  1855  ;  and  of  the  Number  of  Gallons  of  Duty-paid  Spirits  removed 
from  Scotland  to  England  and  Ireland,  under  Excise  Certificates,  since 
May,  1858.     (Mr.  Dunlop.)    26th  July,  1858.     (472.) 

The  number  of  gallons  of  British,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  spirits  charged  with 
duty  for  consumption  in  Scotland  was  as  follows: — In  the  year  ending 
20th  of  May,  1851,  7,340,917  galls. ;  in  1852,  7,015,846  galls. ;  in  1853, 
7,418,112  galls.;  and  m  1854,  7,108,847  galls.  In  the  year  ended  15th  May, 
1855,  the  consumption  was  6,691,856  galls. ;  in  1856,  5,587,621  galls. ; 
in  1857,  7,488,251  galls. ;  and  in  1858,  7,176,452  galls.  The  quantity  of 
British  spirits  which  paid  duty  was  7,060,433  galls,  in  1851.  It  decreased 
to  5,399,358  galls,  in  1856,  and  it  increased  again  to  6,962,974  galls,  in 
1858.  The  quantity  sent  to  England  and  Ireland,  for  consumption,  in 
1851,  was  3,523,303  galls. ;  and  in  1855,  3,584,803  galls. 
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SPIRITS  (SCOTLAND). 

Eetum  of  the  Number  of  GaUone  of  Britieh^  Colonial^  and  Foreign  Spirits, 
respectively,  distinguishing  the  same  consumed  in  Scotland  for  each  of  the 
Years  1852-57 ;  and  of  die  Number  of  Gallons  of  British  Spirits  manufao' 
tured  in  Scotland,  and  sent  to  England  for  Consumption  there,  for  the 
same  Period.     (Mr.  Dunlop.)     12th  December,  1857.     (111.) 

Thebe  were  entered  for  consumption,  in  Scotland,  of  foreign  and  colonial 
spirits,  in  the  year  ending  3l8t  May,  1852,  246,675  galls.,  and  in  the  year 
ended  31st  May,  1857,  236,122  galls.  The  quantity  of  Scotch  spirits 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  was — ^in  the  year  ended  20th  May,  1852, 
9,144,491  galls.;  in  1853,  9,265,303  galls.;  in  1854,  8,934,805  galls.; 
in  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1855,  the  consumption  was  9,151,768  galls. ; 
in  1856,  7,991,325  galls. ;  in  1857,  8,916,079  galls.  The  quantity  of  spirite 
manufactured  in  Scotland  and  sent  to  England,  for  consumption,  was — in 
1852,  2,379,628  galls.;  in  1853,  2,130,976  gaUs.;  in  1854, 2,112,544  galls.; 
and  in  1855,  2,709,721  galls.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  18  Vict 
c  22.,  in  May,  1855,  when  the  rates  of  duiy  in  Scotland  and  England  were 
assimilated,  no  account  can  be  given,  distinguishing  the  quantities  of 
Scotch  spiriiB  consumed  in  Scotland  from  those  sent  to  England. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

A  Betum  of  aU  Sums  paid  into  ttie  Inland  Revenue  Office  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  Ditty  on  Insurance  against  Fire,  for  the  year  1857. 
(Mr.  Greer.)    25th  April,  1858.    (365.) 

The  gross  amount  of  duty  collected  by  each  Insurance  Company  for  the 
year  ended  25th  December,  1857,  was  as  follows: — The  Sun,  195,668/L; 
Phoenix,  128,747t ;  Royal  Exchange,' 78,60U;  Norwich  Union,  78,30U; 
County,  62,20U ;  Imperial,  51,478i.;  Alliance,  44,907 1;  Atlas,  39,135t; 
Globe,  38,641t ;  Manchester,  37,178t ;  Royal  Liverpool,  33,855/. ;  West 
of  England,  51,130^;  Liverpool  and  London,  32,882Z. ;  Guardian,  32,15U; 
Law,  29,9581 ;  London,  29,3 17Z.;  Union,  27,8322.;  and  other  <x>mpanies 
minor  sums. 

In  Scotland,  the  seven  companies  paid  unitedly  89,5362.  duty,  the  Scottish 
Union  paying  the  largest  amoimt,  27,5362.  In  Ireland,  the  Sun  paid  8,8752. ; 
the  West  of  England,  6,469i  ;  the  Patriotic,'  5,8982. ;  the  National, 
5,9352. ;  Royal  Exchange,  5,6112. ;  the  Globe,  5,1562. ;  and  other  companies 
minor  sums. 

'  The  sum  insured  on  fanmng  stock  in  England  was  65,329,8492.;  in 
Scotland,  5,912,5582. 
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HOPS. 

Account  of  the  Number  of  Acres  of  Land  under  CuUioaUon  of  Hops,  in  1857, 
and  the  Amount  of  Duty  charged  on  each  Collection  of  the  Growth  of  1857. 
(Mr.  John  Locke,)    7th  December,  1857.     (88.) 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  England,  in  1857,  was  50,974 ; 
and  the  quantity  charged  with  duty  was  47,717,561  lbs.  The  total  amount 
of  duty  was  417,526Z.,  and  the  average  amount  of  duty  per  acre  was  SI.  3«.  9d. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  vnth  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions^  in  the  Year  1857. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

The  real  value  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  in  1857  was 
as  follows:— Imports,  187,844,44 1 Z. ;  exports,  146,174,30U  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  were  computed  at  141,661,245/L ;  and  from  British 
possessions,  46,183,1962.  The  declared  value  of  exports  of  the  produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  122,066,1072.,  and  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,  to  24,1 08,1942.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  trading  with  each 
country  in  the  year  1857  : — 


Imports. 

EXPOBTB. 

Gross 

FOREIOH  COTTVTRIBB. 

British 
Produce. 

Foreign 

and 
Colonial 
Produce. 

Total 

Total  of 
Trading 
Imports 

and 
Exports. 

United  States  and  California   ... 

Central  and  South  America     . . . 

Egypt,  Mediterranean  Ports,  and 
Tripoli 

Holland  and  Dutch  Colonies    ... 

Spain  and  Spanish  Colonies    ... 

China       

Bussia      

Hanse  Towns      

France  and  French  Colonies    . . . 

Prussia  and  German  States     ... 

Italian  States  of  Sardinia,  Tus- 
cany, Papal  States,  &c. 

Turkish  Dominions,  Syria,  and 
Palestine 

Belgium 

Portugal  and  Portuguese  Colonies 

Sweden  and  Norway     

Other  Countries 

African  States 

£ 
83,647,227 
13,561,730 

8,204,553 

7,459,852 

8,192,673 

11,448,639 

13,447,584 

.5,822,188 

12,111,784 

7,641,579 

2,399,745 

2,477,758 
3,392,046 
2,771,097 
2,449,144 
2,754,313 
2,<347,166 
1,832,167 

£ 
18,985,939 
12,139,039 

2,050,973 
7,180,963 
4,531,255 
1,728.886 
3,098,819 
9,595,962 
6,250,875 
3,502,501 

3,565,058 

3,810,776 
1,727,204 
1,774,805 
1,585,767 
1,001,403 
1,522,851 
858,344 

£ 
1,090,956 
457,698 

97,500 

2,510,201 

597,648 

16,691 
1,876,240 
3,0P3,379 
5,113,778 
1,800,336 

487,983 

164,078 
2,192,132 
164,696 
334,571 
279,233 
389,070 
251,091 

£ 
19,076.895 
12,696,737 

2,148,473 
9,691,164 
5,128,903 
1,745,576 
4,975,059 
12,599,341 
11,364,353 
5,302,837 

4,053,041 

3,974,854 
3,919,336 
1,939,501 
1,920,338 
1,280,636 
1,911,921 
1,109,435 

£ 
52,724,122 
26,158,467 

10,353,046 
17,151,016 
13,321,576 
13,194,216 
18,422,643 
18,421,629 
23,476,137 
12,944,416 

6,392,786 

6,452,612 
7.311,382 
4,710,598 
4,369,482 
4,034,949 
8,959,067 
2,941,602 

Total    

141,661,245 

84,911,419 

20,827,281 

105,738,700 

247,399,945 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Gross 
Total  of 
Trading 
Imports 

and 
Exports. 

BBITI8H  CoLOinxs. 

British 
Produce. 

Foreign 

and 
Colonial 
Prodace. 

Total. 

European  PosBesfioaB 

British  East  Indies        

Australia 

Honduras  and  Falkland  Islands 

Singapore,  C^lon,  &c 

Haontins 

African  Ck>lonie8 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension 

Hong  Kong  and  Aden 

British  North  America 

795,760 

18,650,223 

5,925,305 

7,214,566 

425,183 

2,444,078 

2,288,188 

2,010,561 

30,222 

6,399,110 

£ 

1,907,178 

11,666,714 

11,632,524 

2,349,041 

161,146 

1,412,939 

663,554 

2,231,452 

42,641 

758,464 

4,329,035 

£ 

312,778 

525,246 
1,542,601 

251,754 
10,259 
57,843 
18,646 

168,766 
14,568 
39,127 

339,325 

£ 

2,219,956 

12,191,960 

13,170,125 

2,600,795 

171,405 

1,470,782 

682,200 

2,399,218 

57,209 

797,591 

4,668,360 

£ 

3,015,716 

30,842,183 

19,095,430 

9,815,361 

596,588 

3,914,860 

2,970,388 

4,409,779 

87,431 

797,591 

11,067.470 

Total        

46,183,196 

37,154,688 

3,280,913 

40,435,601 

86,618,797 

Grand  Total 

187,844,441 

122,066,107 

24,108,194 

146,174,301 

334,018,742 

Tbe  following  are  the  computed  real  yalne  and  average  prices  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported : — 


Computed 
real 

Couimiiss. 

Atbbaob  Pricxs. 

AxncLEA. 

1 

Value. 

1854 

t. 

] 

1852 

'. 

1856. 

1857. 

£ 

£    8. 

T 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

£    8.     d. 

Cotton,  Raw 

29,288,827 

United  States   ...percwt. 

2  13 

4 

2 

15 

5 

3    0 

8 

3  13     9 

Com 

19,380,567 

Wheat,  Russia  ...  perqr. 

3  16 

6 

4 

0 

0 

3  13 

0 

3    0  10 

Silk,  Raw  & 
Thrown. 

16,689,797 

Chma     per  lb. 

0  14 

6 

0  13 

7 

0  19 

7 

0  19     9 

Sugar      ... 

15,550,880 

Bast  India,  Brown 

Clayed percwt 

1     5 

0 

1 

9 

8 

1  12 

6 

1  17     6 

Wood   and 

Timber  . 

10,271,764 

Russian  Deals    ...per  load 

4  10 

0 

4 

10 

6 

3     6 

9 

2  19     2 

Wool 

10,988,021 

Australia          ...  per  lb. 

0     1 

6 

0 

1 

6* 

0     1 

9 

0     1  10| 

Tea 

4,677,470 

...          ...          ...       ff 

0     1 

Si 

0 

1 

3^< 

0     1 

2i 

0     1     5i 

Seeds      ... 

4,555.537 

Linseed,  Russia...  per  qr. 
East  India         ..  .per  cwt. 

3     1 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2     9 

8 

2  15     5 

Hides      ... 

4,493,490 

2  16 

0 

3 

7 

8 

4     6 

4 

4  15     9 

Oil 

5,693,724 

Olire,  Two  Sicilies  per  tun 

57     2 

6 

55 

2 

6 

51  10 

0 

54     1     9 

Wine 

4,080,744 

Red  Portuguese...  per  gal. 

0     6 

2 

0 

6 

9 

0     7 

9 

0    8     6 

Gaano     ... 

3,613,074 

Peru       per  ton 

11     0 

0 

11 

4 

6 

11  12 

0 

13     0     0 

Flax 

3,524,767 

Russian percwt. 

2  11 

3 

2 

11 

0 

2     4 

0 

1   15     8 

Tallow    ... 

3,285,048 

„        ...        ...      „ 

3    3 

0 

2 

17 

0 

2  12 

6 

2  13     9 

Copper   ... 

3,006,829 

BrazU     ^ 

2    5 

6 

2 

6 

9 

2     6 

9 

2    8    8 

SpiriU    ... 

2,921,499 

French  Brandy  ...  per  gal. 

0    8 

4 

0 

9 

H 

0  10 

2 

0  12  lOf 

Fmits     ... 

2,566,230 

Currants,  Dried. .  .per  cwt. 

1  15 

0 

3 

18 

6 

2  16 

3 

1  17     6 

Indigo     ... 

2,185,452 

East  India        ...      „ 

23  16 

0 

27 

8 

0 

30  11 

4 

33     1     0 

Tobacoo  ... 

2,182,587 

Stemmed,  United 

States per  lb. 

0    0 

8i 

0 

0 

81 

0     1 

01 

0     1     Of 

Batter    ... 

2,061,280 

French percwt. 

4    4 

0 

3 

18 

9 

4     5 

0 

3  19     8 

Rice        ... 

1,999,117 

East  India         ...      „ 

0  14 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0  10 

6 

0  11     3 

Hemp      ... 

1,953,444 

Russian „ 

3     1 

6 

2 

6 

0 

2    2 

0 

2     9     6 

Animals... 

1,776,817 

Dutch  Oxen      ...per head 

12     0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17  10 

0 

18  15    0 

Coffee     ... 

1,720,465 

Ceylon percwt 

2  14 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3     1 

0 

3    9     5 

Madder  ... 

1,284,989 

HoUand „ 

i 

1   15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2     1 

0 

2     7     0 
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The  following  is  the  declared  value  of  ihe  principal  articles  of  British 
produce  exported : — 


Ck>tton  Manu&ctnres     ... 

£ 
30,372,831 

„       Yarn        

8,700,589 

Woollen  Manufactures    ... 

10,703,376 

»       Yam      

2,941,800 

Iron           

12,854,758 

liinen  Mannfiicturefl  and  Yarn 

6,174,833 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery  ... 

4,016,230 

3,893,616 

Coals  and  Coke 

3,210,661 

Silk  and  Silk  Mann&ctores 
Tin  and  Tin  Plates 

Apparel      

Beer  and  Ale 

Copper       

Other  Articles 


£ 

2,889,829 
1,790,837 
1,680,776 
1,592,267 
2,980,096 
28,263,608 


jS122,066,l07 


The  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  from  the 
following  ports : — 

liyerpool 

XiOndon 

Hull  

Glasgow     

liewcastle 

Southampton        

Hartlepool 

Folkestone  

Grimsby     

Newport    ...        .••        ... 

The  exports  from  England  amomited  to  1135632^688/. ;  from  Scotland, 
to  85136,7082. ;  and  from  Ireland,  to  296,7112. 

The  following  is  the  total  value  of  gold  und  silver  coin  and  bullion  entered 
at  the  Custom  House  for  exportation  to  various  countries : — 

1857. 


£ 

£ 

56,173,756 

Ldth           

,, 

830,532 

27,832,348 

Bristol        

.. 

760,729 

15,758,813 

Swansea 

.• 

.       758,195 

5,107,384 

Stockton 

..< 

740,942 

2,145,396 

Greenock 

,, 

502,899 

2,065,045 

Sunderland           

•       •• 

.        475,843 

1,844,582 

Grangemouth       

,, 

445,078 

1,533,013 

Other  Porto          

..1 

2,912,061 

1,148,318 

1,041,828 

£122,066,107 

989,345 

Gold. 

surer. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hanse  Towns       

348,534 

587,352 

935,886 

Holland      

3,309 

34,724 

38,033 

Belgium     

325,147 

8.005 

333,152 

France       

10,863,818 

324,511 

11,188,329 

Portugal 

244,283 

6,822 

251,105 

Gihraltar 

419,245 

6,069 

425,314 

£gypt         ...        ...        ...        ... 

305,996 

17,295,432 

17,601,428 

Cuba        '  ...        ...        ...        ... 

167,470 

— 

167,470 

St.  Thomas 

226,892 

149,071 

375,963 

United  States        

843,130 

15,980 

859,110 

iSrazil        ...        ...        ...        ... 

958,014 

54,901 

1,012,915 

British  Possessions  in  S.  Africa... 

118,097 

— . 

118,097 

Mauritius 

55,541 

..^ 

55,541 

BritUh  Possessions  in  India       ... 

1,168 

— . 

1,168 

„              in  Australia... 

— 

72 

72 

Other  Countries  « 

180.856 

22,529 

203,385 

Total 

15,061,500 

18,505,468 

33,566,968 
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FOREIGN  COUNTRIES, 

AbBtract  of  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  various  Countries  and  Places  for  the  Tears 
1855-6-7,  received  by  the  Board  of  Trade  t/irough  the  Foreign  Office  from 
Her  Majestjfs  Ministers  and  Consuls. 

[Presented  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

EUBOFB. 

Austricu — The  area  of  Austria  was  115,989  Austrian  square  miles, 
eqnal  to  243,472  English  square  nules ;  inclnding  Lombardj,  375  Austrian 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1855,  exclusive  of  the  military,  was 
39,411,309,  or  3,399  in  each  square  mile.  Lombardy  had  a  population  of 
3,009,505.  The  religious  persuasion  of  the  people  was  as  follows  in  1851 : — 
Roman  Catholics,  25,509,626;  Greek  Church,  3,505,668  united,  and 
2,751,846  not  united;  Protestants,  1,213,897.  Lutherans,  and  1,869,546 
Calvinists ;  Unitarians,  46,278 ;  other  sects,  455 ;  Jews,  853,304.  In  the 
year  1851,  there  were  1,372,351  births,  of  whom  1,251,551  were  legitimate^ 
and  120,800  illegitimate.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  was  8*96  per  cent  In  Lombardy,  it  was  4*63  per  cent ;  in 
Carinthia,  34*51  p«p  cent ;  in  Vienna,  5201  per  cent  The  revenue  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  in  1856,  was  27,316,3722.;  and  the  expenditure, 
33,551,5942.  In  1855,  the  revenue  was  26,378,6882. ;  and  the  expenditure, 
40,268,6182.  The  public  debt  of  Austria,  in  1856,  was  2,417,000,000  flo- 
rins, or  241,700,0002.  There  belonged  to  Austria,  in  1856,  651  vessels, 
233,973  tons,  for  long  voyages ;  and  2,742  vessels,  18,837  tons,  for  the 
coasting  trade.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Packet  Company  had,  in  1854, 
60  vessels ;  and  th^  Danube  Steam  Company,  83  vessels.  The  value  of 
imports  into  the  Austrian  empire,  exclusive  of  Dalmatia,  for  the  year  ended 
31st  of  December,  1855,  was  23,646,4912.;  and  the  value  of  experts, 
23,250,8702,  The  amount  of  duty  received,  in  1855,  amounted  to 
2,097,8212.  The  imports  for  transit  amounted  to  14,404,65221  The 
Austrian  empire  comprised  140,455,478  English  acres,  of  which  52,006,642 
acres  were  of  arable  land  ;- 1,739,138  vineyards  ;  20,001,792  meadows  and 
gardens;  154,247  olive,  laurel,  and  chesnut  grounds;  22,091,231  pastures  ; 
and  44,462,428  forests.  In  1851,  the  agricultural  produce  raised  was  as 
follows: — Wheat,  67,678,700  imperial  bushels ^  rye,  98,967,200  imperial 
bushels;  barley,  74,529,700  imperial  bushels;  oats,  131,566,400  imperial 
bushels ;  maize,  55,979,300  imperial  bushels  ;  rice,  1,436,500  imperial 
bushels ;  other  kinds,  17,044,200  imperial  bushels ;  total,  447,202,000 
imperial  bushels.  Pulse,  11,083,830  imperial  bushels;  potatoes,  142,499,100 
imperial  bushels;  wine,  622,482,000  imperial  gallons;  tobacco,  845,507 cwts.; 
flax,  1,303,045  cwts. ;  hemp,  1,795,752  cwts. ;  linseed,  579,253  cwts. ;  hops, 
72,599  cwts.;  wood  and  timber,  2,369,321,000  cubic  feet;  oil,  olive  and 
seed,  647,278  cwts. ;  and  sheep's  wool,  444,568  cwts.     There  were  in  the 
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AuBtrian  empire  3,229,884  horses,  116,210  mules,  3,795,348  bulls  and 
oxen,  6,615,136  cows,  16,801,545  sheep,  2,275,900  goats,  and  7,401,300 
swine-  The  mineral  produce,  in  1855,  consisted  of — gold,  193,736i; 
silver,  299,856i.;  quicksilver,  47,124i;  copper,  287,788t;  iron,  raw, 
1,440,620Z.;  iron,  cast,  377,804i;  coals,  465,755 Z.;  Bovey  coals,  264,064i; 
lead,  210,621^ ;  with  other  minerals,  of  the  total  value  of  3,724,6442. 
There  were  in  the  Austrian  empire  44,193  public  educational  establish- 
ments, of  which  206  were  superior  institutions — such  as  universities  and 
other  deparments  of  arts,  literature,  and  sciences ;  388  middle  schools,  in- 
cluding colleges,  grammar  schools,  mining,  agriculture,  navigation,  mid- 
wifery, &C. ;  63  academical  schools ;  1,676  schools  for  boys  and  girls ;  and 
41,860  infant  and  other  schools.  In  these  educational  establishments,  there 
were  67,304  teachers  and  professors,  and  3,345,613  students  and  scholars. 
The  expenditure  for  public  schools,  in  1851,  amounted  to  325,8002.  At 
the  beginning  of  1857,  there  were  in  Austria  2,002  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic,  and  3,399  miles  in  course  of  construction.  In  1851,  there  were 
in  Austria  202  mills,  6,480  spinning  machines,  1,482,138  spindles,  employ- 
ing 30,020  persons,  and  consuming  in  the  year  611,750  cwts.  of  raw  cotton. 
The  quantity  of  beetroot  consumed  in  the  sugar  manufactories  amounted,  in 
1853,  to  5,360,055  centners. 

France. — ^The  British  Consul  at  Bordeaux  reported  that  the  trade  of  that 
town,  in  1856,  was,  on  the  whole,  good.  The  causes  of  such  improvement 
were  set  down  to  the  imwonted  extension  of  credit,  founded  on  the  confi- 
dence of  the  political  state  of  the  country,  to  the  increase  of  the  home 
consumption,  to  the  prosperiiy  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests,  wine  excepted,  to  the  importance  of  public  works,  and  to  the 
advantages  which  result  from  this  extension  of  labour  and  production.  A 
general  revision  of  the  customs'  tariff  would  have  a  happy  effect  over  the 
prosperity  of  that  part  of  France.  England  nught  be  instrumental  in  this 
desirable  state  of  things,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  wine.  The  British 
Consul  at  Marseilles  reported  that  the  trade  of  tiiat  port  in  1857  showed  a 
considerable  falling  off.  The  British  Consul  at  Algiers  reported  on  the 
trade  of  that  country.  The  countries  which  principally  supply  Algeria 
are  Great  Britain,  Spain,  the  Barbary  States  ;  next  in  importance  are 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Tuscany,  and  Egypt 
Great  Britain  fiimishes  cotton  goods,  coal,  tobacco,  iron,  manufactured 
skins.  Spain  fiimishes  rice,  potatoes,  dry  vegetables,  fruits,  and  especially 
wine.  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  fomish  timber  and  iron  ;  and  Egypt 
furnishes  tissues  and  carpets,  which  are  brought  by  the  pilgrims  on  their 
return  from  Mecca.  From  the  Morocco,  Tunisian,  and  Saharan  frontiers, 
come  cattle,  tissues,  hides,  and  manufactures  of  leather.  The  exports  from 
Algeria  are  exclusively  to  France. 

PortugaL — The  area  of  Portugal  Proper  is  35,400  English  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  1854  of  3,499,121,  or  98*8  to  a  square  mile:  of  Madeira  ^ 
and  the  Azores,  1,488  square  miles;  population  344,998,  or  231*8  to  a  square 
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mile;  of  Poitugaese  possessions  in  Africa,  530,112  square  miles,  population 
1,055,838,  or  1*9  to  a  square  mile;  of  Portuguese  possessions  in  Asia,  1,548 
square  miles,  population  408,596,  or  263*9  to  a  mile;  and  of  Portuguese 
possessions  in  the  Indian  seas  and  China,  27,516  square  miles,  population 
947,887,  or  34*4  to  a  square  mile.  The  revenue  in  1856-7,  was  2,867,875/., 
and  the  expenditure  3,057 ,261t  The  public  debt  amounted  to  21,384,538t 
The  value  of  imports  in  1854  was  4,171,2692.,  and  of  exports  3,245,925/. 
From  the  port  of  Lisbon  there  were  exported  of  wine  in  1853, 27,448  pipes; 
in  1854,  26,227  pipes;  in  1855,  17,792  pipes;  and  in  1856,  11,756  pipes. 
The  island  of  Madeira  is  300  English  square  miles  in  extent,  and  had  in 
1856  a  population  of  163,097.  The  value  of  imports  was  118,950t  and  of 
exports  77,150/.  There  were  entered  in  that  year  in  Madeira  172  vessels, 
35,211  tons,  and  cleared  168  vessels,  32,733  tons. 

Spain. — The  area  of  Spain,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Canary  Islands  is 
182,750  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  May,  1857,  was 
16,301^851.  The  revenue  in  1857  was  18,126,314/.,  and  the  expenditure 
18,033,001/.  In  1858  there  belonged  to  Spain  5,175  vessels,  349,762  tons, 
and  13,397  fishery  and  river  boats,  61,025  tons.  The  value  of  imports  into 
Spain  was  13,041,680/.,  and  of  exports  10,636,171/.  In  1855  there  were 
in  Spain  16,804,513  acres  of  arable  land^  1,492,925  acres  of  vineyards, 
857,468  acres  olive-groves,  8,248,118  acres  meadow  and  pasture,  3,733,296 
acres  hills  and  mountains,  35,573  acres  of  quarries  and  fish-ponds,  and 
1,075,672  acres  waste  lands.  There  were  in  Spain  680,890  cattle,  145,279 
horses,  203,670  mules,  304,598  asses,  8,054^504  sheep,  1,496,501  goats, 
and  483,574  swine. 

Spain — Cuba. — ^The  area  of  this  island  is  48,489  English  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1850  was  1,449,462,  of  whom  564,698  were  white, 
216,177  free  mnlattoes,  and  668,587  slaves.  In  1855  the  imports  amounted 
to  6,633,378/.,  and  the  exports  to  7,395,600/.  The  exports,  principally  the 
produce  of  the  island,  consisted  of— sugar,  1,905,580  boxes ;  tobacco  in 
leaves,  9,921,711  lbs. ;  molasses,  256,100  bocoyes ;  cofiee,  473,399  arobas ; 
cigars  356,582  mille. 

Spain — Porto  Rico. — The  area  of  this  island  is  3,700  square  miles,  and  in 
1855  the  population  was  500,000,  the  number  of  slaves  being  35,000.  There 
were  entered  in  Porto  Rico  1,317  vessels,  167,203  tons,  and  cleared  1,276 
vessels,  163,477  tons.  The  value  of  imports  in  1855  was  1,157,175/.,  and 
of  exports  994,343/.  The  exports  in  1857  comprised  80,982,188  lbs.  sugar; 
2,707,760  gallons  molasses;  8,244,664  lbs.  cofiee;  4,935,134  lbs.  tobacco; 
612,430  lbs.  hides ;  276,310  lbs.  cotton,  raw.  No  foreigner  can  establish 
himself  in  the  island  of  Porto  Ri6o,  without  making  public  profession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  finding  some  resident  to  become  a  sort  of 
surety  in  his  behalf,  and  taking  out  a  letter  of  domiciliation,  wherein  he  is 
reported  to  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of 
these  restrictions,  no  British  mercantile  house  was  ever  established  in  this 
island.  The  rate  of  exchange  was  stated  at  500  dollars  currency  per  100/. 
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Spain — Philippine  Islands. — Tobacco  leaf  is  the  most  important  article  of 
export '  The  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Panai  as  an  article  of  export  is  as 
yet  it  in  its  germ,  but,  with  a  better  system  of  crushing  and  boiling,  sugar  of 
an  excellent  quality  might  be  produced. 

Switzerland. — ^The  population  in  1850  was  2,392,740,  of  whom  971,809 
were  Roman  Catholics,  1,417,786  Protestants,  and  3,145  Jews.  In  the  year 
1857,  the  revenue  was  627,440t,  and  the  expenditure  608,240^.  The  total 
area  of  Switzerland  was  9,863,724  acres,  of  which  6,791,431  acres  were 
cultivated,  and  3,062.293  uncultivated. 

Sardinia. — In  1857,  the  revenue  of  Sardinia  was  5,438,692/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 5,749,074^  The  public  debt  amounted  to  27,224,201/.  .  In  1854 
there  belonged. to  Sardinia  3,174  vessels,  177,832  tons.  In  1856,  the 
declared  real  value  of  imports  was  15,852,71R,  and  of  exports  12,523,164L 
The  exports  comprised  416,000  kiL  of  silk  waste,  227,732  kil.  of  silk  raw, 
and  922,190  kil.  of  silk  thrown.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  imports 
amounted  to  587,815/.,  and  ihe  exports  to  460,070/. 

Tuscany. — The  area  of  Tuscany  is  8,442  English  square  miles,  and  the 
population  1,796,078.  Of  these  1,783,387  were  Roman  Catholics,  2,003 
Protestants,  and  7,688  Jews.  The  revenue  in  1856  amounted  to  1,265,891/., 
the  expenditure  to  1,297,029/,  The  public  debt  of  Tuscany  was  4,165,442/. 
In  1855,  the  imports  amounted  to  3,006,564/.,  and  the  exports  to  2,323,238/. 

Roman  States. — The  area  of  these  States  is  16,155  English  square  miles; 
and  the  population,  in  1853,  was  3,124,068.  In  1857,  the  revenue  amounted 
to  3,039,321/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  3,135,436/.  In  1853,  the  imports 
were  2,553,734/.,  and  the  exports  1,676,386/.  Silk  is  the  most  valuable 
article  of  export  from  this  country.  The  railway  was  progressing  between 
Ancona  and  Bologna. 

Two  Sicilies, — The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  42,693  English  square  miles ; 
and  the  population,  in  1856,  was  9,117,050.  In  1853,  the  imports  were 
valued  at  3,210,819/.,  and  the  exports  at  1,468,709/.  In  the  island  of  Sicily, 
the  imports  amounted  to  971,362/.,  and  the  exports  to  2,192,964/. 

Greece.^— The  area  of  Greece  is  15,000  square  miles ;  and  the  population, 
in  1855,  was  1,043,153.  The  revenue  in  1858  amounted  to  652,689/.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  640,941/.  The  grain  produce  of  Greece  in  1856  was 
956,239  quarters.  In  1853,  the  imports  amounted  to  721,783/.,  and  the 
exports  to  321,032/. 

Turkey. — According  to  the  census  in  1844,  the  Turkish  empire  had  a 
population  of  35,350,000,  viz.,  in  Europe,  15,500,000 ;  in  Asia,  16,050,000 ; 
and  in  Africa,  3,800,000.  There  were  in  Turkey,  21,000,000  Mussuhnans ; 
13,000,000  Greeks  and  Armenians;  900,000  Roman  Catholics;  150,000 
Jews ;  and  300,000  other  sects.  In  Europe,  however,  the  Mussulmans 
numbered  4,550,000;  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  10,000,000;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  640,000 ;  and  the  Jews,  70,000.  In  1856  there  were  entered  at 
the  port  of  Constantinople,  exclusive  of  Russian,  17,868  vessels,  3,702,000 
tons ;  and  cleared,  18,406  vessels,   3,676,302  tons.     The  island  of  Crete 
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has  been  increasing  in  prosperity  from  year  to  year.     The  population  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1832 ;  and  the  agricultural  produce  has  also  greatly 
increased.     The  Government,  which  formerly  took  one-seventh  of  the  pro- 
duce, now  takes  only  one-tenth.     The  exports  from  Crete  amounted  to 
433>2402L  in  1856.     At  Brussa,  a  great  market  for  silk  cocoons,  a  malady 
somewhat  cognate  to  that  which  prevailed  in  France  and  Italy,  affected  the 
silk.     The  British  Consul  at  Urayo  reported  on  the  English  mining  esta- 
blishment on  Mount  Pelion.     The  right  of  working  this  mine  was  con- 
ceded to  Messrs.  Edmund  Leathy  and  Charles  Grace.     The  present  pro- 
prietor had  expended  from  AOfiOOL  to  45,000t  on  these  works ;  and  nume- 
rous veins  have  been  discovered,  from  which  considerable  quantities  of  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  are  extracted.     The  foremen,  smelters,  refiners,  and  miners 
are  all  English,  except  a  few  Germans,  Swiss,  Poles,  and  lonians.  •   The 
company  has  350  to  400  men  and  boys  in  their  employ.     Bosnia  is  rich  in 
pasture-grounds,  and  these  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
Of  the  vegetable  productions,  plums  are  the  most  important     Great  quan- 
tities are  consumed  in  Bosnia;  a  great  deal  of  spirits  is  distilled  from  them ; 
and  large  quantities  are  exported  into  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.     Most  of  the 
trade  of  Bosnia  is  carried  on  with  Austria.     Bosnia  is  in  great  want  of 
proper  roads  of  communication.      The  imports   into  Roumelia  in  1856 
amounted  to  813,500^,  and  the  exports  to  220,000^     The  real  wealth  of 
Turkey  consists  of  natural  resources — ^her  abundant  raw  material  of  every 
description ;  but  to  develop  these,  great  capital  is  wanted.     In  Moldavia, 
the  only  means  of  transport  from  the  interior  is  by  carts  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses.     There  are  several  lakes  which  extend  nearly  to  the  frontier,  and 
which  might,  with,  a  trifling  outlay,  be  rendered  navigable  for  lighters  of 
several  hundred  tons  burden ;  and,  as  they  have  all  a  commrmication  with 
the  Danube,  might  be  made  an  easy  and  economical  means  of  bringing  pro- 
duce to  the  shipping  ports.     Nearer  to  the  sea  are  several  salt  lakes,  which 
are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue,  as  they  produce  large  quantities  of  salt. 
Russia — Poianti— Trade  in  Poland  has  been  rather  retrogressive  in 
these  last  thirty  years.     Tbe  population  of  Poland  in  1856  was  4,696,919. 
The  value  of  imports  in  1855  was  12,797,947i,  and  of  exports  18,133,162t 
In  the  year  1856,  considerable  diminution  was  observable,  in  consequence 
of  the  impulse  given  by  the  transit  through  Prussia.     The  manufacture  of 
woollen  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  special  object  of  Government  favour. 
The  cloths  made  in  Poland  are  of  light  description,  and  not  so  durable  as 
manufactures  of  similar  price  and  appearance  in  England.     The  cotton 
goods  produced  are  extravagantly  dear.     Their  cost  is  nearly  double  that 
of  similar  productions  in  England.      Mining  speculations  were  greedily 
taken  up  by  the  Government  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  but 
they  barely  pay  their  expenses.    Machinery  comes  in  free  of  duty.     Impa- 
tience of  taxation  finds  its  best  safeguard  in  this  country  in  throwing  a 
careful  veil  over  the  extent  of  business  done.     This  caution  is  visible  in  all 
classes,  from  the  peasant  weaver  up  to  the  opulent  manufacturer. 
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Upon  the  progress  of  shipping  and  navigation  in  Finland^  the  British 
Consul  reported  as  follows : — 

"  The  commercial  marine  of  Finland  affords  employment  and  the  means 
of  livelihood  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  along  the  coast,  and  a 
safe  and  lucrative  investment  to  the  merchant  Previous  to  the  war,  the 
merchantmen  of  Finland  were  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  in  nearly 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  occupied  a  conspicuous  role  amongst  the  mari- 
time nations ;  but,  what  with  the  forced  sales  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  1854,  the  subsequent  captures,  and  those  destroyed  by  our 
cruisers,  their  merchant  fleet  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  original  num- 
ber. The  earliest  authentic  returns  I  have  been  able  to  procure  relative 
to  the  commercial  marine  of  Finland  is  for  the  vear  1826,  when  the 
fleet  consisted  of  250  vessels  of  34,132  tons  buraen,  and  afibrded  em- 
ployment to  2,306  hands.  Ten  years  subsequently,  or  in  1836,  the  number 
of  vessels  had  increased  to  380,  of  62,492  tons,  with  3,580  hands,  showing 
an  addition  of  130  vessels  of  28,360  tons  during  the  short  period  of  ten 
years.  In  1846,  the  number  had  reached  502  vessels,  with  a  burden  of 
89,586  tons,  and  employing  5,490  seamen,  showing  the  same  rapid  progress, 
122  vessels,  of  27,094  tons,  having  been  added  to  the  merchant  fleet  of  the 
country. 

**  At  the  close  of  the  year  1852,  when  the  commercial  marine  of  Finland 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax,  and  before  any  of  the  political 
troubles  which  subsequently  ensued  had  disturbed  the  horizon,  or  induced 
Finnish  shipowners  to  dispose  of  their  vessels,  the  fleet  numbered  507 
vessels  of  a  collective  tonnage  of  108,760  tons,  and  afforded  employment  to 
5,760  hands,  showing  an  increase  of  257  vessels  and  74,628  tons,  or  double 
the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  since  the  year  1826.  But  this  flourishing 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  subjected  to  a  cruel  change,  as,  during  1853 
and  1854,  158  vessels  of  51,698  tons  were  sold  and  disposed  of  abroad,  and 
89  vessels,  19,088  tons,  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  allied  fleets; 
leaving,  after  deducting  losses  by  shipwreck,  295  vessels  of  43,736  tons,  as 
forming  the  sum  total  of  the  Finland  merchant  service  on  the  1st  January, 
1856.  But,  in  addition  to  the  actual  merchant  fleet,  there  exists  in  Finland 
a  large  number  of  coasting  vessels,  not  adapted  for  long  voyages,  which  are 
owned  and  navigated  by  the  peasantry  or  inhabitants  of  the  coast  or  inland 
lakes.  This  separate  class  of  vessels  numbered,  in  1850,  as  many  as  927 
craft,  of  49,300.  tons,  and  afforded  employment  to  upwards  of  3,500  hands. 

"  These  vessels  are  all  very  unwieldy,  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  a  Dutch 
lugger :  the  largest  carry  three  masts  and  load  about  140  tons ;  others  are 
only  ten  to  twelve  tons  burden.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  transport 
of  deals,  planks,  and  battens,  fi*om  the  sawmills  on  the  shores  of  the  Siama 
and  other  lakes,  to  the  seaports,  for  re-shipmpnt  abroad,  and  also  in  bringing 
marble,  granite,  and  iron  n*om  the  quarries  and  mines  near  Sordavala  and 
Pitkaranda  to  St.  Petersburg,  taking  generally,  as  a  return  cargo,  meal^ 
flour,  and  colonial  produce,  for  the  supply  of  their  home  districts." 

The  population  of  Finland  may  be  ta^en  to  be  1,600,000.  Industrial 
establislunents  and  factories  are  numerous,  and  agriculture  is  very  profitable. 
The  trade  of  Wiborg  has  considerably  increased.  Many  measures  have 
been  taken  to  promote  the  commerce  of  Finland.     Direct  communications 
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Iiave  been  opened  by  railway  and  canal  with  St.  Petersburg.  A  branch 
line  of  the  electric  telegraph  was  laid  from  Helsingford  to  Tavastchus. 
Some  reductions  were  made  in  the  Customs  duties^  and  banks  were  about 
to  be  established  in  the  principal  places. 

The  aggregate  exportation  during  the  year  1857  from  the  Azofi*  was  as 
follows: — 994,511  quarters  of  wheat,  34,974  quarters  of  rye,  316,712 
quarters  of  linseed,  9,588,096  lbs.  of  wool,  21,888  cwts.  of  caviare, 
777,836  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  other  articles,  of  the  total  value  of  3,658,463^ 

Hanse  Towm — Hamburg, — A  great  reform  has  been  introduced  into  the 
tariff  of  customs,  and  one  that  will  probably  ere  long  lead  to  the  total 
abolition  of  all  customs  at  Hamburg.  By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
citizens,  passed  on  the  22nd  December,  1856,  the  export  duty  of  one-eighth 
per  cent,  has  be^i  totally  abolished,  as  also  the  ship  dues  on  river  boats,  and 
such  sea-going  vessels  as  arrive  at  this  port  laden  with  fish ;  as  well  as  on 
vessels  plying  with  passengers  between  Hamburg,  Heligoland,  Fohr,  Nor- 
demey,  and  other  neighbouring  sea-bathing  places.  But,  further,  although 
by  this  resolution  the  import  duiy  of  one-half  per  cent  is  granted  for  the 
years  1857  and  1858 ;  still  to  the  list  of  articles,  already  free  from  duty, 
many  others  are  added,  as  cotton,  wool,  yam  mixed  of  cotton  and  wool ;  all 
luggage  belonging  to  passengers,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  100  marks 
banco  (about  82.),  exclusive  of  their  wearing  apparel ;  and  all  parcels  of 
goods,  the  value  of  which  may  not  exceed  20  marks  banco  (about  30«. 
sterling).  By  this  resolution,  also,  goods  declared  in  transit,  that  formerly 
were  only  allowed  to  remain  at  Hamburg  for  the  space  of  three  months  free 
of  charge,  and  on  which,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,*  a  fiirther  permission 
for  them  to  remain  for  three  months  could  only  be  obtained  by  payment  of 
one-quarter  per  cent,  duty,  are  now  allowed  to  be  warehoused  in  transit  for 
nine  months,  subject  to  the  payment  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  duty  at  the 
expiration  of  the  first  three  months,  and  another  one-eighth  per  cent,  duty 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months.  This  resolution  also  allows  the  value  of 
goods,  the  prices  of  which  are  not  quoted  in  the  ojBScial  Price  Current,  to 
be  taken  according  to  the  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  the  expenses 
incurred  on  their  way  to  Hamburg. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  there  belonged  to  Hamburg  491  vessels,  of 
191,244  tons.  The  value  of  exports  to  trans-Atlantic  places,  in  1856,  was 
4,969,1902.  The  rates  of  discount  at  Hamburg,  from  1851  to  1857,  were 
as  follow : — In  1851,  the  lowest  was  1*25  per  cent,  the  highest  5  per  cent, 
average  2*70  per  cent ;  in  1852,  lowest  2*50,  highest  5*50,  average  3*18; 
in  1853,  lowest  1*75,  highest  4*25,  average  3*45 ;  in  1854,  lowest  1*75, 
highest  4*25,  average  2*50 ;  in  1855,  lowest  1*75,  highest  6*75,  average  3*75; 
in  1856,  lowest  4*37,  highest  9,  average  6*16;  in  1857,  lowest  3*87,  highest 
10,  average  6*43  per  cent 

German  Commercial  Union. — The  population  of  the  Union,  in  1855,  was 
32,674,266.  The  value  of  imports  4,736,476t,  and  of  exports  4,628,511t 
The  import  of  cotton,  in  1855,  was  1,603,111  centners, of  110^ lbs.;  and 
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the  exports  623,095  centners;  leaving  for  consumption,  980,016  centners, 
or  3  lbs.  per  head.  The  number  of  German  cotton  mills  has  great!  j  increased 
since  1846.  In  1855  there  were  1,250,000  spindles,  which  produced  50  lbs. 
eat^h.  Many  large  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  were  lately 
formed,  owing  to  the  high  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  iron.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  German  Customs  Union  pays  for  the  consumption  of  iron, 
amounting  to  20  lbs.  per  head  yearly,  about  6,000,000  dollars  more  than  it 
would  have  paid  if  the  importation  were  free  of  duty;  and  of  these 
6,000,000,  scarcely  one-third  finds  its  way  into  the  public  treasury,  whilst 
the  rest  goes  into  tlie  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  mines  and  furnaces. 

Leipzig. — The  value  in  British  money  of  the  goods  brought  to  Leipzig 
on  sale,  estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  in  former  years,  was,  in  1857,  as 
follows:  —  German  manufactures,  1 2,246,847 1  ;  foreign  manufactures, 
3,228,824/.,  of  which  British  manufacture  was  1,698,483/. 

Netherlands. — The  Netherlands  Trading  Company  has,  as  usual,  carried 
on  its  operations  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  1857.  The  value  of  the  chief 
articles  imported  by  that  body  in  that  year  was  estimated  at  7,500,000/L 
The  great  bulk  of  the  colonial  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  on  with  the 
colony  of  Java,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  tiie  produce  of  the 
colony  is  imported  into  Holland  by  and  on  account  of  the  Netherlands 
Government,  through  ihe  Dutch  Trading  Company. 

Asia. 

Sianu — On  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  from  latitude  13  deg. 
30  min.,  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  latitude  10  deg.  39  min.,  where  the  Cam- 
bodian territory  terminates,  are  numerous  towns  of  various  sizes  and 
importance,  but  only  two  which  possess  the  advantage  of  a  safe  port, 
accessible  to  vessels  of  large  burden,  viz.  Chantabun  and  Eampot.  In 
Chantabun,  as  at  Bangkok,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  barter;  all 
produce  having  to  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  The  only  coin  current  is  the 
tical ;  dollars  would  not  be  taken  at  any  rate.  There  is,  however,  a  local 
currency,  the  privilege  of  coining  and  circulating  which  is  purchased  from 
the  Government  by  a  Chinese  merchant  It  consists  of  flat  circular  lumps 
of  coarse  glass  stamped  witli  some  Chinese  characters,  and  bearing  the 
fictitious  value  of  salungs  and  foangs.  Precious  stones  are  found  in  abun- 
dance. Pepper,  sugar,  aquila,  wood,  timber  for  shipbuilding,  oil,  coffee,  are 
the  principal  produce.  The  currency  of  Cambodia  consists  of  a  tical,  value 
2«.  6c/.,  a  flat  coin  stamped  by  European  machinery,  bearing  on  its  face  a 
representation  of  the  king's  palace,  and  on  the  reverse  a  cock  as  the  royal 
arms.  A  salung  and  a  fuang,  of  the  value  of  *J\d.  and  Z\d.  respectively, 
China  cash^  and  a  similar  Cambodian  coin,  are  also  in  use. 

Afbica. 

Dr.  Baikie  reported  that  regular  commerce  in  Western  Africa  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  English  for  fully  200  years,  during  which  time 
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tlieir  traders  had  confined  their  efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  coast  line, 
haying  rarely  tried  to  advance  to  the  interior.  The  commercial  products 
fitted  for  European  markets  are  palm-oil5  shea-butter  (analogous  to  but 
more  valuable  than  palm-k>il)»  palm  kernels^  "camwood,  cotton  of  excellent 
quality,  groundnuts,  indigo,  gum,  pepper,  timber,  ivory,  and  hides.  Palm- 
oU  is  the  most  important  article ;  but  palm  kernels  is  an  article  of  great 
value,  in  which  a  trade  worth  3,000,000t  might  be  established.  The 
kernels  yield  a  most  valuable  oil  analogous  in  its  properties  and  worth  to 
cocoarnut  oil,  besides  which  the  refuse  forms  an  oil-cake  of  great  agricul- 
tural use.  From  Sierra  Leone,  150,000  bushels  of  such  kernels  have 
been  shipped.  The  average  yield  of  oil  firom  these  kernels  is  30  per  cent. 
The  trade  with  Afirica  is  entirely  one  of  barter.  From  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Commodore  Trotter  reported  that  simsin  and  ivory  are  th6  chief 
articles  of  export  The  soil  of  Zanzibar  is  very  rich,  and  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree.  The  sugar-cane  grown  at  Zanzi- 
bar is  of  the  very  finest  description.  At  Ibo  there  is  a  very  high  tariff, 
which  obstructs  trade.  .  Cottons  were  taxed  40  per  cent  No  English 
vessel  has  for  some  years  visited  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Mozambique. 
Large  quantities  of  British  manufacture  find  their  way  to  lUorin,  to  be 
thence  carried  across  the  Niger  into  the  heart  of  Afirica.  Rabba  is  likely 
to  become  of  great  importance.  The  yams  are  the  finest  to  be-seen,  some 
weighing  45,  lbs.,  as  white  as  fiour,  and  as  sweet  as  a  potato.  Dawa, 
gero,  mawa,  and  Indian  com  are  grown  abundantiy.  .  The  exports  from 
the  port  of  Lagos  in  1857  were— 4,942  tons  palm-oil,  value  222,000/.; 
24,000  lbs.  elephant  tusks,  4,200/.;  868  bales  of  cotton,  3,590/.;  and 
50,000  cotton  cloths  of  native  manufacture,  25,000/.  Total  exports  from 
Lagos,  255,000/.  From  other  ports  there  were  exported  16,650  tons 
palm-oil,  value  732,000/.  In  Liberia,  the  principal  productions  are  coffee, 
cotton,  rue,  pepper,  palm-oil,  camwood,  cassava,  ginger,  and  arrowroot 
Small  crafls,  up  to  35  tons,  are  frequently  built,  chiefly  in  Monrovia.  The 
trade  of  1856  consisted  of  94  vessels,  29,893  tons,  arrived  and  departed. 
The  duties  on  imports  are — all  merchandise,  8  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  claret 
and  malt  liquors,  8  per  cent ;  brandy  and  wines,  1a  7rf.  per  gallon ;  gin, 
whisky,  and  rum,  1«.  IdL  per  gallon.  The  duties  on  exports  are — palm-oil, 
U.  2A,  per  gallon;  camwood,  2  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ivory  and  specie, 
5  per  cent ;  and  all  other  articles,  2  per  cent  The  average  market  prices 
of  the  produce  have  been — ^palm-oil,  1«.  5d,  per  gallon ;  camwood,  13/.  per 
ton;  ivory,  4«.  2d.  per  lb. ;  screvellos,  2«.  Id.  per  lb. ;  timber  for  furniture 
fetches  8/.  6«.  8d.  per  1,000  feet 

America. 

United  States. — The  British  Consul  at  Buffalo  reported  on  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation  of  that  port,  which  showed  a  steady  increase 
for  many  years  past  The  trade  with  Canada  was  also  greatiy  increasing, 
in  consequence  of  the  reciprocatory  system  which  exists  between  them  since 
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1854.  There  was  a  project  on  foot  for  connecting  the  American  and 
Canadian  shores,  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River,  at  about 
one  mile  to  the  north  of  BuffiEdo.  The  British  Consul  of  Boston  reported 
the  trade  of  that  town  to  have  been  8,602,980t  imports,  and  5,378,622Z. 
exports.  The  exports  of  gold  dust  from  California  in  1857  amounted  to 
9,868,037i  The  exports  of  quicksilver  amounted  to  25,400  flasks  (75  lbs. 
each). 

Brazil — Bahiou — The  general  import  and  export  trade  during  the  year 
1857  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record,  but  the  unfortunate  financial  crisis 
commencing  in  the  United  States  and  spreading  over  Europe,  reacted 
prejudicially,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  against  the  flattering  prospects 
of  the  earlier  period.  The  exports  of  the  season  1856-7  consisted  of 
36,650  tbns  of  sugar,  13,050  bales  of  cotton  (double  that  of  the  previous 
year),  83,958  bags  of  coffee,  7,152  bags  of  cocoa,  145,155  hides,  7,139  pipes 
of  rum,  73,129  bales  of  tobacco,  and  16,870  logs  of  rosewood.  The 
discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  in  the  district  of  Paraguassa,  in  the  year 
1845,  had  had  great  and  beneficial  results  upon  the  population  and  com- 
merce. 


TAX  COLLBCTOBa 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Persona  employed  in  collecting  the  Taxes  paid  into 
the  Exchequer^  distinguishing  the  Number  employed  for  the  Land  and 
Assessed  Taxes,  Property  and  Income  Tax,  and  those  employed  in  the 
Excise  Department  of  t/ie  Inland  Revenue,  and  the  Number  employed  in 
collecting  the  Customs  Dues.    (Mr.  Ingram.)    29th  July,  1858.     (21.) 

In  collecting  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  and  property  and  income  tax, 
there  were  employed  44,141  persons ;  in  collecting  the  excise,  4,077 ;  in 
collecting  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  property  and  income  tax,  and  excise, 
75 ;  in  collecting  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  property  and  income  tax, 
excise  and  stamps  at  the  chief  offices  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
326:  total,  48,619.  In  collecting  the  customs  duties  there  were  employed 
5,825  persons. 


DUCHY  OF  CORNWALL. 

An  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  in 
the  Year  ended  on  the  Slst  December,  1857.     (93.) 

The  receipts  during  the  year  1857,  including  balance  in  hand,  amounted  to 
61,829Z.  Us.  9d. ;  the  payments  57,132i.  145.  O^d.,  including  39,1 12i  lOs. 
paid  to  the  trustees  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
capital  account  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of 
27,641  Z.  2s.  Id.  consolidated  3  per  cent  annuities,  19,945/.  I3s.  3d.  reduced 
3  per  cent,  annuities,  and  18,755/.  4s.  Sd.  new  3  per  cent,  annuities. 
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No.  CXV.— CONVICT  PRISONS. 


Heports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  on  iJie  Discipline  and  Manage^ 
ment  of  Pentonvilley  Millhank,  and  Parkhurst  Prisons ;  and  on  Portland^ 
PortsmotUhf  Dartmoor,  Chatham,  and  Brixton  Prisons;  with  Fulham 
Sefuge,  cmd  the  Invalid  Prison  at  Lewes. 

{Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

PentanviUe. — On  the  1st  Jonttary^  1857,  there  were  remaining  in  con- 
finement 558  prisoners;  and  during  the  year  1857  there  were  received 
611  more,  making  in  all  1,169  prisoners  received;  the  daily  average  num- 
ber being  512,  who  have  earned  by  their  labour  4,049t  The  total  expense 
of  the  prison,  less  the  value  of  productive  labour,  amounted  to  12,7432. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  the  chaplain,  reported  that  during  the  year  there 
was  a  large  number  of  educated  men  in  tiie  prison.  He  expressed  himself 
decidedly  opposed  to  transportation,  and  contrasted  favburably  with  it  the 
present  home  convict  prisons.  The  medical  officer  reported  Aat  the  daily 
average  number  of  sick  was  18*31. 

MiUbank. — On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  remained  in  confinement 
832  male  convicts ;  and  during  the  year  there  were  admitted  2,046  more, 
making  in  all  3,102  prisoners  admitted  in  the  year;  the  daily  average 
number  being  1,109.  The  net  cost  of  the  prison  was  33,6372.  The  reU- 
gious  persuasion  of  the  convicts  admitted  in  1857  was  as  follows : — 1,924 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  432  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  135 
were  Dissenters,  and  6  Jews.  The  medical  superintendent  reported  a  good 
sanatory  state  among  the  prisoners,  the  number  of  infirmary  sick  being  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  There  was,  however,  a  long  list  of  insane 
prisoners. 

Parkhurst — On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  remained  in  prison  429 
boys ;  and  during  the  year  the  number  of  boys  admitted  was  192 ;  making 
a  total  of  621  admitted;  the  average  number  daily  being  431.  The  net 
cost  of  the  prison  was  11,2742L  The  prisoners  were  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  prison  farm  by  spade  husbandry,  including  the  care  of  the 
cattle,  and  other  duties  of  the  farmyard  and  homestead. 

Portland, — ^On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  remained  in  confinement 
1,507  prisoners ;  and  during  the  year  there  were  admitted  863  more ;  making 
in  all  2,370  prisoners.  The  prison  expenditure  amounted  to  48,7822. 2s,  Sd. 
The  total  value  of  labour  performed  by  all  hands  throughout  the  year 
amounted  to  41,855i,  which,  divided  by  1,488,  the  average  number  of 
prisoners,  gave  282.  2s,  7d.  as  the  rate  per  man.  The  chaplain  reported 
that  30  prisoners,  who  had  at  different  periods  been  discharged,  have  been 
employed  by  the  Messrs. at  the harbour  works,  and  very  satis- 
factory reports  have  been  obtained.  **  The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society"  have  also  assisted  several  prisoners  discharged  firom  Portland  in 
obtaining  employment  Their  published  statement  explains  the  objects  they 
have  in  view  as  follows : — 
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"  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  in  finding  for 
themselves  honest  employment.  In  consequence  oi  the  great  number  of 
criminals  who  are  released  in  this  country,  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  is 
imperatively  required.  Discharged  prisoners,  however  willing  to  work,  are 
often  unable  to  obtain  employment  for  want  of  a  medium  of  access  to  em- 
ployers. The  society  steps  in  to  supply  the  want  It  creates  no  employment 
It  needs  no  expensive  establishment  It  facilitates  the  honest  endeavours 
of  discharged  prisoners,  whose  reabsorption  into  the  industrial  trades  is  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes,  both  employers  and  employed*  It  invites  and 
registers  applications  for  such  men's  services  in  the  various  fields  of  labour. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  and  with  due  caution,  it  offers  guarantees  to 
a  limited  amount  for  their  conduct 

**  To  the  success  of  this  undertaking  the  good-will  of  the  working-classes 
is  no  less  needful  than  the  co-operation  of  the  employers,  for  with  their 
cognizance  and  concurrence  alone  can  the  objects  of  tlus  society  be  fairly 
attained.  That  private  benevolence  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of 
dealing  effectually  with  this  dilBSculty,  is  proved,  by  the  long  experience  of 
countries  which  have  never  possessed  the  outlet  of  penal  colonies.  The 
functions  which  this  society  proposes  to  undertake  will  correspond  with 
those  of  the  societv  recently  established  at  Birmingham,  which  has  received 
the  cordial  support  of  the  manufacturers  and  workmg-classes.  The  society 
appeals  to  the  public  for  subscriptions  to  an  object  of  such  obvious  and 
imperative  necessity,  and  looks  with  confidence  to  receiving  from  all  classes 
that  sympathy  which  by  God's  blessing  can  alone  warrant  the  expectation 
of  a  satisfactory  issue  to  the  undertaking." 

PorUmouth. — ^In  the  Portsmouth  prison,  on  ^q  1st  January,  1857,  there 
were  confined  1,018  convicts;  and  during  the  year  978;  making  in  all 
1,996  convicts  admitted.  The  total  value  of  the  prisoners'  labour  at  the 
prison  has  been  28,392t  The  expense  of  the  prison  amounted  to  35,2882. 
There  were  372  men  liberated  on  licence  during  the  year ;  making  a  total 
of  1,494  thus  liberated  since  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  Within  the  year  59  men  have  been  returned  with  licences 
revoked. 

Dartmoor. — On  the  1st  Januaiy,  1857,  there  remained  in  confinement 
1,015  prisoners;  and  during  the  year  there  were  admitted  654 ;  making 
in  all  1,669  prisoners  received  in  thb  prison.  The  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
was  good.  The  expense  of  the  prison  amounted  to  40,460^  The  medical 
oflScer  reported  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners :  upwards  of  100  weak-minded 
men  were  in  the  prison ;  whilst  the  great  body  of  prisoners  consisted  of  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  imbecile.  The  situation  of  the  prison  was  described 
in  the  following  manner  by  the  late  Sir  George  Magrath,  when  the 
prisoners  of  war  were  quartered  at  Dartmoor : — 

"  From  personal  correspondence  with  other  establishments  similar  to 
Dartmoor,  1  presume  the  statistical  records  of  that  great  tomb  of  the  living, 
(embosomed  as  it  is  in  a  desert  waste  of  wild  and,  in  the  winter  time, 
terrible  scenery,  exhibiting  the  sublimity  and  ^andeur  occasionally  of 
elemental  strife,  but  never  partaking  of  the  beautiful  of  nature ;  its  climate, 
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too,  cheerless  and  hyperborean,)  with  all  its  disadvantages,  will  show  that 
the  health  of  its  incarcerated  tenants,  in  a  general  way,  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  any  war  prison  in  England  or  Scotland.  This  might  be  con* 
sidered  an  anomaly  in  sanatory  history,  when  we  reflect  how  ungenially  it 
plight  be  supposed  to  act  on  southern  constitutions ;  for  it  was  not  unusual 
in  the  months  of  December  and  January  for  the  thermometer  to  stand  at 
from  33  to  35  degrees  below  freezing,  indicating  cold  almost  too  intense 
to  support  animal  life.  But  the  density  of  the  congregated  numbers  in  the 
prison  created  an  artificial  climate,  which  counteracted  the  torpifying  efiect 
of  the  Russian  climate  without.  Like  most  climates  of  extreme  heat  or 
cold,  the  new  comers  required  a  seasoning  to  assimilate  their  constitutions  to 
its  peculiarities,  in  the  progress  of  which  indisposition  incidental  to  low 
temperature  assailed  them ;  and  it  was  an  every-day  occurrence  among  the 
reprobate  and  incorrigible  classes  of  the  prisoners,  who  gambled  away  their 
clothing  and  rations,  for  individuals  to  be  brought  up  to  the  receiving-room 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.^' 

Chatham. — On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  were  in  the  prison  834  con- 
victs; and  during  the  year  649  were  received;  making  in  all  1,483.  The  total 
value  of  their  labour  amounted  to  20,365^  16«.  7J.,  or  22^  18«.  ^\cL  per 
man.  The  expenses  of  the  prison  were  32,637^  la.  8dL  The  number  of 
discharges  on  licence  during  the  year  was  69* 

Brixtofu — On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  were  remaining  in  prison- 
667  female  convicts;  and  during  the  year  there  were  received  217  more; 
making  in  all  784.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1858,  amounted  to  14,6782.  The  chaplain  reported  several  particulars  as 
to  the  causes  of  crime,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  prisoners.  Of 
1,382  prisoners  received  in  Brixton  prison  up  to  31st  December,  1857,  the 
causes  of  'crime  were  as  follows : — Drink,  88 ;  drink  or  bad  company,  or 
both,  676 ;  ran  away  from  home  or  from  service,  245 ;  say  innocent,  53 ; 
say  want,  28 ;  suddenly,  and  from  causes  not  easily  specified,  90 ;  recorded 
before,  102 ;  not  recorded,  papers  having  been  lost,  100.  Their  educational 
state  was  as  follows : — Uneducated,  709 ;  tolerably  educated,  but  in  nume- 
rous instances  the  education  was  received  in  prison,  615;  pretty  well 
educated,  10;  unaccounted  for,  48.  The  reUgious  knowledge  was  ex- 
tremely limited  in  all  the  prisoners ;  upwards  of  1,000  of  them  entirely 
neglected  public  worship,  and  not  many  of  the  remaining  382  attended 
with  any  degree  of  regularity! 

Fulham  Refuge. — The  Reftige  at  Fulham  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  such  of  the  convict  women  as  might  appear  ehgible  in  an  inter" 
mediate  state  of  discipline  between  close  imprisonment  and  discharge  on 
licence,  in  which,  though  not  subject  to  strict  penal  control,  they  might  have 
&cilities  for  the  acquirement  of  some  knowledge  of  household  work,  as 
washing,  cooking,  &c.,  calculated  to  promote  habits  of  industry.  Another 
object  was  to  obtain  a  better  means  of  disposal  on  discharge  than  is  afforded 
firom  a  prison,  and  to  be  a  substitute  for  those  changes  afforded  to  male 
prisoners  by  removal  to  pubUc  works.     On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there 
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were  in  Fulham  Refege  156  convicts,  and  during  the  year  92  convicts  were 
received  from  Brixton,  making  in  all  248.  The  expenditure  connected 
with  the  refuge  amounted  to  6,5412.  12«.  A^cL 

Lewes. — On  the  Ist  January,  1857,  there  were  remaining  in  confinement 
on  board  the  Defence  hulk  285  prisoners,  and  during  the  year  there  were 
received  311  more,  making  in  vJl  596  prisoners;  The  expenditure  during 
the  year  amounted  to  12,672^  6«.  2d.  On  the  14th  July  last,  the  Defence 
hulk  took  fire,  and  was  rendered  useless  as  a  convict  hulk.  Out  of  268 
prisoners,  150  were  removed  to  Millbank  prison* 


No.  CXVL— CONVICT  PRISONS. 

Report  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Convict  Prisons  for  1856  and  1857,  and  the 
Operation  of  the  Acts  16  ^  17  Vict  c.  99  (1853),  and  20  ^  21  Vict  c  3 
(1857),  by  which  Penal  Servitude  has  been  substituted  for  Transportcttian. 
By  Colonel  Jebb,  C.B. 
[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty."] 

The  general  statistics  for  the  years  1856  and  1857  were  as  follows: — 
Number  of  male  convicts  in  prison,  on  the  1st  January,  1856,  6,531 ; 
received  in  the  years  1856  and  1857,  6,610;  total,  13,141.  Disposed  of 
in  the  years  1856  and  1857,  5,564;  remaining  on  the  31st  December, 
1857, 7,577.  Of  the  disposed  of,  1,858  were  transpwted;  91  were  removed 
to  other  prisons;  3,433  were  released,  2,713  of  whom  by  licence;  17 
escaped ;  and  160  died.  Of  the  female  convicts,  there  were  in  prison  on 
the  1st  January,  1856,  782 ;  and  during  1856  and  1857  there  were  received 
580,  making  in  all  1,362.  Disposed  of  in  the  same  years,  434;  remaining 
in  prison  on  the  31st  December,  1857,  928.  Of  those  disposed  of,  8  were 
removed  to  lunatic  asylums;  397  were  released,  256  of  whom  by  licence; 
and  29  died. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  th  measures  taken  for  the  management 
of  convicts. 

By  a  scheme  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley,  when  Colonial  Minister  in 
1842,  the  great  body  of  convicts  were  removed,  after  spending  various 
periods  on  board  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth,  to  Yan  Diemen's 
Land,  where  they  were  divided  into  one  or  other  of  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Norfolk  Island,  for  all  persons  convict^  of  the  heaviest  offences  ; 

2.  Probation  gangs,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  the  second  stage  of  the 
above,  and  the  first  stage  for  all  other  convicts  ;  3.  Probation  passes, 
divided  into  the  three  classes,  conferring  different  degrees  of  privileges; 
4.  Tickets  of  leave ;  and  5,  Pardons,  conditional  or  absolute.  This  system, 
however,  failed ;  first,  because  it  had  the  effect  of  congregating  the  men 
in  masses,  and  vice  was  rendered  far  more  intense  and  inconvenient ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  supply  of  convicts  was  greater  than  the  demand  by 
which  their  services  could  be  absorbed.  Considerable  difficulties  thereafter 
arose   in  Van  Diemen's  Land.      Before  the  middle  of  1856,  the  moral 
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degradation  of  the  convicts  had  become  such  that  decisive  steps  were 
indispensable.     Attempts  were  then  made  to  form  a  new  colony5  to  be 
called  North  Australia^  but  these  were  relinquished  soon  after,  and  the  dis- 
tinct penal  establishment  at  Norfolk  Island  was  also  abandoned.     In  1847> 
Sir  George  Grey  determined  on  the  foundation  of  the  convict  establishment 
at  Portland,  willi  a  view  to  carrying  into  effect  the  systematic  application 
of  convict  labour  on  national  works  of  importance,  and  as  affording,  with 
the  previous  instruction  in  separate  confinement,  the  best  means  of  training 
the  men  to  habits  of  industry.    The  discipline,  as  first  organized,  embraced 
a  period  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  separate  confinement,  fol- 
lowed with  hard  labour,  on  the  public  works  at  Portland,  or  in  the  hulks 
for  a  time  proportioned  to  the  sentences.     In  1850  transportation  ceased 
to  be  a  means  of  disposal  of  convicts,  and  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  was 
passed  in  1853.    The  Act  gave  the  power  of  release  on  licence^  since  popu- 
larly known  as  "  ticket  of  leave,"  by  which,  instead  of  the  convicts  being 
fiiee  after  undergoing  a  commuted  sentence  of  imprisonment,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case  with  all  who  obtained  their  liberty  in  this  country,  they 
received  a  licence,  or  revocable  pardon,  only.   The  Act  also  substituted  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude  for  all  crimes  formerly  visited  by  sentences  of  trans- 
portation to  periods  under  fourteen  years,  leaving  it  open  to  pass  sentences 
of  transportation,  as  before,  for  periods  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards.  This 
Act  reduced  the  numbers  annually  sentenced  to  transportation  in  Great 
Britain,  firom  an  average  of  about  3,200  in  the  five  years  previous  to  1852, 
to  an  average  of  235,  or  about  one-fourteenth,  during  the  years  firom  1854 
to  1857.     In  1857,  the  number  of  sentences  to  transportation  was  110,  and 
to  penal  servitude  2,474.     The  estimated  cost  of  transportation  and  convict 
prisons  in  the  United  IQngdom  in  1851  was  587,294^,  and  net  cost,  after 
deducting  value  of  labour,  419,4752.     The  cost  of  an  assumed  maximum  of 
17,250  prisoners  and  1,200  females,  in  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
a  limited  number  in  Western  Australia,  was  370,750^, ;   net  cost,  after 
deducting  value  of  labour,  195,700t*    The  average  value  of  the  labour  of 
the  whole  of  the  convicts  of  Grreat  Britain  who  are  employed  on  the  public 
works  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  242^     In  1857,  an  Act  was  passed 
under  which  a  small  proportionate  remission  would  be  given  as  a  reward 
for  good  conduct,  on  advantageous  terms^  and  with  good  hope  for  the  result. 
The  advantages  of  the  present  system,  as  compared  with  the  past,  consist — 
1,  On  its  deterring  effects;  2,  On  the  degree  of  encouragement  it  affords ; 
3,  On  the  means  of  dealiug  with  refractory  convicts;  and,  4,  On  the  future 
prospects  and  means  of  employment  of  persons  on  discharge. 

1.  jRepression. — ^The  system  which  has  sup^seded  transportation,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  far  longer  periods  of  imprisonment  than  were  before 
enforced,  will  present  to  the  mind  of  every  convict,  and  through  him  to  the 
criminal  classes  generally,  a  more  severe  aspect,  and  be  more  dreaded  than 
the  shorter  pericSs  of  confinement,  foUowed  by  removal  to  a  colony  with  a 
ticket  of  leave. 

2.  Encouragement  to  Good  Conduct  and  Industry^ — It  is  anticipated  that 
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the  proposed  remission  of  sentences,  combined  with  the  established  stages 
of  discipline,  gratuities,  &c.,  ftilly  explained  in  the  notice,  will  prove  a  siSi- 
cient  and  whmesome  stimulus  to  good  conduct  and  industry. 

3.  Refractory  and  Incorrigible  J^risonera. — The  management  of  prisoners 
who  have  been  found  incorrigible  by  ordinary  discipline  is  under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  difScuIt  task ;  but  it  can  be  accomplished  more  safely  and 
effectually  under  close  supervision  at  home,  than  by  removing  the  evil 
to  a  disl^ce  and  out  of  sight  in  a  penal  colony.  Experience  having 
shown  that  many  of  the  most  nardened  and  reckless  characters  have  become 
tractable  after  passing  through  the  probation  class  at  Pentonville,  it  will 
be  a  more  just  and  humane  course  not  to  extinguish  all  hope  and  give 
them  up  to  irretrievable  rum,  but  to  keep  them  under  special  discipline 
and  control  so  long  as  it  may  appear  necessary,  restoring  £rom  time  to  time 
such  as  may  deserve  it  to  their  ordinary  position. 

4.  Hie  Future  Prospects  of  Employment  and  Means  of  Disposal — ^No 
plan  of  release  at  home  will  ever  regain  the  satisfactory  results  of  removal 
to  a  prosperous  colony  with  a  ticket  of  leave.  The  convicts  were  morally 
better  off,  and,  allowing  for  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  demand  firom 
over-supply,  there  existed  a  more  steady  employment,  and,  what  is  of  the 

'  greatest  importance,  the  means  of  dispersion.  How  can  this  desideratum 
in  a  system  aiming  at  the  resolution  of  the  complicated  problems  of  the 
convict  question  be  regained  ?  The  ordinary  difficulties  of  finding  employ- 
ment in  this  country  are  greatly  increased  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  con- 
nection with  the  world  outside  has  been  broken  off  for  some  years,  and  who 
has  besides  to  contend  against  loss  of  character.  These  being  the  two  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  ot  a  prisoner,  it  will  be  well  to  confine  attention  to 
the  means  of  obviating  them  as  they  meet  a  man  on  his  very  first  step  over 
the  threshold  of  the  prison.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  plan  for 
releasing  prisoners  on  licence,  efforts  have  been  made  by  officers  of  the 
Government  to  secure  the  means  of  honest  employment  to  discharged  pri- 
soners ;  these  have  been  seconded  by  the  clergy  generally,  and  by  oenevo- 
lent  societies  formed  for  this  special  object  Tne  results  of  these  efforts 
have  been  encouraging,  not  only  in  tihe  great  good  tihat  has  been  effected, 
but  as  showing  the  increasing  amount  of  public  interest  in  this  object; 
at  the  best,  however,  they  have  been  desultory,  and  more  calculated  to  dis- 
close the  pressing  nature  of  the  claims  than  effectually  to  provide  for  them. 
What  convicts  require,  after  their  discharge  into  a  world  from  which 
they  have  been  excluded  for  some  years,  is  a  temporary  home  or  a  near 
prospect  of  employment,  friendly  aavice  under  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  relinquishing  a  course  of  crime  and  entering  on 
one  of  industry,  protection  against  imposition,  encouragement,  and  generally 
a  helping  hand.  No  officers  oelonging  to  a  prison  can  discharge  such  duties 
with  effect.  To  be  done  at  all,  some  external  agency,  such  as  that  em- 
ployed by  societies  having  similar  objects,  must  be  resorted  to.  Thus  several 
institutions,  such  as  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  Manor  Hall,  and  the 
London  Reformatory,  have  been  established,  with  a  view  to  training  those 
who  have  been  in  prison ;  and  in  each  of  them  there  exists  an  organized 
and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  future  disposal  of  every  one  who  becomes 
an  inmate.  Other  societies  have  confined  their  operations  simply  to  ren- 
dering assistance  without  incurring  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  pre- 
vious^^  training  those  who  apply.  The  Elizabeth  Fry  Refuge  and  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  in  London  and  Birmingham,  are  examples  of  the 
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latter  most  useful  and  increasing  class  of  institutions.  As  the  prisoners 
discharged  firom  convict  prisons  have  received  the  means  of  instruction, 
these  latter  are  the  societies  which  can  give  the  most  effectual  aid.  The 
more  extended  labours  of  the  other  class  are  especially  needed  to  receive 
prisoners  after  short  periods  of  confinement,  and,  in  pomt  of  fact,  to  afford 
them  the  same  training  which  convicts  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  assist  in  uieir  disposal  afterwards. 

If  the  expenses  connected  with  the  trial,  confinement,  and  subsequent 
disposal  of  a  single  convict  be  considered,  any  sum  expended  in  assistance 
aft»r  discharge  would  be  covered  by  the  rescue  of  a  very  limited  proportion. 
In  many  cases  a  single  reconvicted  prisoner  costs  as  much  as  would  rescue 
fifty.  Hence,  as  a  measure  of  prevention,  there  exists  a  prospect  of  effecting 
great  good  at  a  very  limited  expense. 

The  following  extract  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Discharged  Pri- 
soners' Aid  Society  will  show  the  course  of  proceeding  that  has  been 
adopted  and  its  results : — 

**  The  Committee  now  feel  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  the  public  a  short 
statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Society^  and  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
they  have  been  led  by  the  experience  of  Ihe  past  nine  months.  The  first 
case  entertained  by  the  Society  was  that  of  a  convict  discharged  from 
Portsmouth  Prison  in  June,  1857.  From  that  time  to  15th  March,  1858, 
141  cases  have  engaged  their  attention,  and  the  applications  of  many  more 
have  been  rejected  as  unworthy  their  consideration,  or  not  coming  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Society's  usefulness.  46  have  been  employed  or 
offered  employment  in  this  country.  19  have  been  aided  in  other  ways. 
26  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate.  19  are  still  under  the  active  operation 
of  the  Society,  and  31  who  are  still  in  prison  are  looking  forward  to  its  help. 
Of  those  classed  under  the  first  head,  25  men  and  4  women  have  retained 
their  situations,  and  are  going  on,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  satisfac- 
torily. 3  men  have  been  discharged,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  staff  of 
their  employers,  with  a  promise  uiat  when  more  hands  are  wanted,  they 
shall  be  taken  on  again.  9  men  and  3  women  declined  the  employment 
offered  to  them,  or  left  their  work.  2  men  absconded  from  their  employers, 
charged  with  dishonest  practices.  Under  the  second  head,  assistance  has 
been  rendered  in  various  ways ;  some  have  been  found  in  an  utterly  desti- 
tute condition,  maintained  ror  a  few  days,  and  placed  in  reformatories ; 
others  have  been  sent  home  to  their  friends,  &c.^ 


No.  CXVH— CONVICT  PRISONS  (IRELAND). 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  ihe  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland. 

[Fresented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

The^  accommodation  for  convicts  in  the  Government  prisons  on  the-  1st 
January,  1858,  may  be  estimated  at  3,486.  On  the  1st  January,  1858, 
there  were  in  custody  1,608  males  and  674  females ;  total,  2,282 ;  besides 
21  in  county  and  city  gaols.  In  Ireland,  there  are  intermediate  prisons  at 
Smithfield  and  Lusk,  from  whence  prisoners  are  discharged  on  licence. 
These  intermediate  prisons  are  foimded  purposely .  for  the  purpose  of 
reformation,  the  prisoner  being  there  trained  for  his  complete  discharge ; 
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and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of 
convicted  prisoners  may  be  removed  to  these  intermediate  establishments. 
During  1857  there  were  250  discharged,  of  whom  159  were  from  Smith- 
field,  Lusk,  and  the  forts.  The  lecturer  in  these  institutions  becomes  the 
private  friend  of  all  the  prisoners,  and  his  labours  in  and  out  of  the  prison 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners  are  highly  appreciated.  We  subjoin  some  extracts 
from  his  valuable  report : — 

**  The  example  which  Christ  has  left  us  in  His  promise  to  the  good  thief 
on  the  cross  should  be  before  every  teacher  engaged  to  contribute  his  mite 
to  the  work  of  criminal  reformation ;  and  though  he  may  entertain  greater 
hopes  of  effecting  the  reformation  of  a  juvenile,  yet  he  is  not  to  despair  of 
the  reformation  of  an  adult  by  proper  discipline,  however  improbable  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear. 

**  I  have  from  a  very  early  age  regarded  the  mission  of  a  teacher  as  a 
high  and  important  one,  thougn  I  must  confess  it  is  not  considered  so  by 
some ;  but  it  always  struck  me  that  teachers  were,  generally  speaking,  apt 
to  consider  themselves  too  elevated  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  society  with 
which  from  their  position  they  must  necessarily  come  in  contact  day  after 
day.  I  now  mean  the  working-classes.  This  opinion,  formed,  I  might  say, 
in  youth,  was  strengthened  by  an  after-knowledge  of  the  same  opinion  being 
entertained  by  educationists  whose  writings  have  formed 'part  of  my  studies 
of  late  years.  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  at  present  the  name  of  that  thinker 
who  said  that — ^  A  good  schoolmaster  is  a  man  who  ou^ht  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  teaches,  in  order  to  teach  with  intdligence  and  taste ; 
who  must  live  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  yet  have  an  elevated  mind  to  enable 
him  to  preserve  that  dignity  of  sentiments,  and  even  of  manners,  without 
which  he  will  never  obtam  tne  respect  and  confidence  of  families.  He  must 
possess  a  rare  mixture  of  mildness  and  £rmness ;  for  he  is  the  inferior  of 
many,  and  yet  must  be  the  abject  servant  of  none ;  aware  of  his  rights,  but 
thinking  much  more  of  his  duty,  setting  an  example  to  all ;  the  adviser  of 
every  one,  especially  never  trying  to  renounce  his  profession ;  satisfied  with 
his  vocation,  from  a  strong  conviction  that  he  is  domg  good ;  resolved  to  die 
within  the  sphere  of  his  school  in  the  service  of  elementary  education,  which 
for  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  man.' 

"  Such  should  be  the  mission  of  every  teacher ;  but  to  me  the  mission  of 
a  prison  teacher  appears  still  more  important.  He  is  to  act  the  parent  and 
the  friend,  as  well  as  the  teacher.  He  is  a  teacher  not  alone  ol  those  who 
have  never  known  the  school,  but  who  also,  having  been  acquainted  with 
innocence,  have  fallen  from  it ;  or,  more  important  still,  a  teacher  of  those 
who  have  known  neither  Gxxl's  law  nor  man's  law,  and  who  are  as  ignorant 
of  the  elements  of  religion  as  of  knowledge.  He  should  remember  that  no 
cheerful  home,  no  affectionate  parent,  no  gay  companion,  no  pleasing  pastime, 
awaits  them  when  the  *  bell  tolls  the  hour  for  retiring.'  No  I  The  narrow 
cell  is  their  home ;  their  own  unhappy  thoughts  their  companions ;  and  the 
monotonous  pacing  of  their  sleeping-place  their  pastime,  listening  to  the 
clashing  of  bolts  and  bars  I 

"  The  thoughts  of  the  prisoner  when  alone  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  mental  food  mven  to  them  during  the  day  to  digest,  and  we  all 
know  how  true  it  is  tnat  '  bad  thoughts  quickly  ripen  into  bad  actions.' 
The  prison  teacher  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  ms  pupils  are  the  children 
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of  aflSiction^  nursed,  as  many  of  them  have  been,  in  crime,  even  from  their 
mothers'  breasts.  If  he  do  this,  he  will  soon  learn  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  his  profession — sympathy  : 

'  What  gem  hath  droppM  and  sparkled  o*er  his  cham 
The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  others'  pain  ; 
That  starts  at  once  bright,  pure,  from  pity's  mine, 
Already  polished  by  the  hand  divine.' 

"  The  prison  teacher  must  not  only  teach — ^he  must  convince.  He  must 
win  the  affections  of  his  pupils  before  his  advice  can  take  effect  upon  their 
minds  and  hearts ;  and  this  he  can  best  do  by  proving  to  them  that  he  is 
not  alone  a  humane  officer,  but  a  sympathising  friend.  By  this  means  he 
will  soon  command  the  attention  of  his  pupils,  easily  inspire  them  with  a 
love  for  knowledge,  and  create  in  their  bosoms  a  lively  confidence.  Such 
a  teacher's  authority  is  sure  to  be  respected,  and  the  man  himself  esteemed  ; 
and,  as  an  agent  in  the  world  of  criminal  reformation,  he  is  second  to  none. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  though  *  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,'  there 
are  times  when  adversity  hardens  the  hearts  of  her  children,  and  *  borrows 
her  sharpest  sting  &om  impatience,'  especially  from  that  impatience  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  prisoners. 

"Advice,  accompanied  by  sympatny,  has  a  great  effect  even  on  the 
incorrigible  prisoner,  if  prudently  and  wisely  given.  Of  course,  we  should 
not  expect  to  see  the  effect  all  at  once ;  but  continue  the  medicine  at  proper 
intervals,  and  in  proper  doses,  and  the  results  will  soon  manifest  themselves. 
We  should  not  es^ect  to  engender  in  the  breasts  of  old  and  frequent 
offenders  the  same  horror  and  detestation  of  crime  that  we  ourselves  may 
have ;  but  if  we  even  can  get  them  to  forsake  the  paths  of  crime,  we  do 
a  great  deal.  '  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  man  turn  his  head,  and  another 
to  make  him  see  with  our  eyes.'  I  hope  the  day  may  yet  come  when  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  reformatory  teachers  will  be  established  in 
Ireland.  Such  an  institution  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  organized.  The 
country  requires,  it,  and  the  number  of  the  rising  criminal  generation  of 
the  empire  proclaims  its  necessity  and  utility.  The  pedantic,  mechanical, 
and  mere  rote  teacher  is  totally  unqualified  for  the  post  of  prison  school- 
master. 

"  I  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  on  what  may  be  considered  irrelevant 
to  this  report ;  yet  I  cannot  conclude  without  reminding  those  who  hold 
appointments  such  as  mine  that — *  Mankind  are  more  what  they  are  made 
by  mankind  than  what  they  are  made  by  their  Creator.  The  wolf  is  ferocious 
because  hunted  from  a  whelp.  The  snake  turns  upon  you  because  you  dis- 
turb and  pursue  it  The  child  grows  surly  because  unduly  coerceo.  But, 
above  all,  man  becomes  unjust  and  cruel  because  ptlrsued  with  cruelty  and 
injustice  by  his  brother  man.' 

"  How  far  this  truth  should  influence  the  conduct  of  the  prison  teachers 
is  for  themselves  to  decide. 

"  To  men  engaged  at  labour  every  day  in  the  world  outside,  sitting  down 
at  its  close  to  receive  literary  instruction  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  as  my  ' 
former  long  experience  in  the  field  of  adult  education  has  taught  me  to 
believe.  But  with  my  present  pupils  the  case  is  quite  different.  Gladly 
do  the  Smithfield  men  approach  the  task,  and  cheerfiilly  do  they  welcome 
the  hour  of  its  commencement.  It  may  seem  egotistic  in  me  to  say,  that 
next  to  the  hour  which  brings  to  them  the  glad  tidings  of  their  liberty,  they 
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welcome,  and  with  delight  look  forward  to,  that  at  which  their  literary 
labours  commence  each  evening.  To  teachers  and  pupils  the  time  set  apart 
for  literary  instruction  in  Smithfield  is  w^coma 

'  To  butinesB  that  we  love  we  rite  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight' 

"  The  monitorial  system  is  adopted  in  Smithfield,  and  who,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  monitors  ?  They  are  those  prisoners  whose  literary  attain- 
ments are  superior  to  the  great  majority  of  their  comrades,  and  whose  zeal 
to  instruct  their  illiterate  and  untaught  companions  is  most  commendable 
By  this  means  a  division  of  labour  is  effectea,  and  the  progress  of  the  men 
accelerated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  have  said  a  division  of  labour, 
I  should  have  said  a  division  of  pleasure ;  for,  in  Smithfield,  labour  in  every 
department  is  such.  And  why  r  Is  it  for  the  precarious  emolument  which 
they  receive  as  compensation  for  their  labour  ?  Is  it  a  desire  to  merit  the 
approbation  of  the  officers  placed  over  them  ?  Is  it  a  wish  to  excel  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  their  fellow-labourers  ?  True  it  is  that  all  these 
combined  have  a  powerful  effect,  but  they  dwindle  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance before  the  grand  and  all-powerful  cause,  Hope,  whose  star  ever 
shines  over  them  and  cheers  and  encourages  them  onward  in  their  labours. 
Hope  is  the  mainspring  of  our  machinery ;  it  puts  the  hands  and  heads  of 
our  inmates  to  work,  and  excites  us  all  to  discharge  our  duties  with  fidelity 
and  integrity ;  for  men  and  officers  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
institution — an  interest  which  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  see  us  at 
all  times  and  in  all  our  phases.  With  us,  hope  is  the  great  support,  ihe 
only  beacon  to  liberty.  In  fine,  it  is  by  the  benign  influence  of  this  *  star 
of  immortality,'  that  the  reformation  of  the  juvenile  or  adult  prisoner  can 
be  effected.     Truly  and  with  much  wisdom  has  the  poet  said  that  Hope — 

*  Sheds  on  afflicted  mindi  the  halm  of  comfort, 
Relieyes  the  load  of  poverty,  sastaini 
The  captive  bending  with  the  weight  of  bonds. 
And  smoothes  the  pillow  of  disease  and  pain.'  . 

"  I  now,  gentlemen,  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  another  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  in  the  system  of  edncational  and  moral 
training  pursued  in  Smithfield.  I  allude  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  me  to 
the  men  evening  after  evening.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  I  lectured  during  the  past  year,  and  a  copy  of  which  by  your  direc- 
tions is  furnished  each  week  to  your  office. 

"Lectubes  Delivered  in  the  Smithfield  Reformatory  Institution. 

• 

January  to  March, — **  Self-Denial  and  Decision  of  Character.  Canada  and  its  Resources, 
Taxes.  The  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  the  World.  Tme  Honesty.  Conscientiousness 
respecting  Discharge  of  Duty.  The  Employer  and  Employed.  The  Drainage  of  Europe. 
The  Atmosphere.  Truth.  Contentment.  The  Precious  Metals.  Winter  and  its  Blessings. 
Form  of  the  Earth.  Woods  and  Forests.  Advantages  of  Self-government.  Presence  of 
Mind.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  Conscientiousnens  respecting  the  Property  of  others. 
Gratitude  due  hy  the  men  of  Smithfield  to  the  Engliuh  Government.  The  Mysteries  of  the 
Deep.  Temperance  and  the  Cost  of  Drunkenness.  The  WorM  of  Plants.  Conduct  towards 
Superiors  and  Inferiors.  Labour;  its  Claims  and  its  Rewards.  Who  should  emigrate.  Truth. 
Conscientiousness  as  to  Debt.  Savings  Banks  and  their  Advantages.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Difficulties.  Curiosities  of  Physical  Geography  Emigration  the  Road  to  Prosperity 
and  Independence.  The  Way  to  Wealth.  Temperance;  its  Blessings  and  its  Rewards. 
Australia  and  her  Gold  Fields.  Gratitude  and  Ingratitude.  The  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of 
God  displayed  in  His  Works.     The  Human  Heart.     The  Ocean.    Conscientiousness  as  to 
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•tiering  to  a  Promise.  The  Precioni  Metals.  Water.  Honesty.  The  Use  of  Maps,  and 
Oeographical  Terms,  explained.  Sincerity  and  Insincerity.  Holyday.  Envy;  its  Miseries 
and  Antidotes.  The  Human  Frame.  Habit.  Self-Service  and  Self-Dependence.  Idleness 
and  its  Miseries.  The  Creation.  Everything  in  Nature  conducive  to  the  Good  of  Mai\kitid. 
Winter  an  Emblem  of  Life. 

AprU  to  June,  —  *•  Modesty.  Revenge,  Miseries  o£  Contentment,  Happiness  of. 
Industry.  Conscientiousuess  respecting  the  Reputation  of  others.  Conscientiousness  in 
adhering  to  a  Promise.  The  Air  we  breathe.  The  Seasons.  The  Water  we  drink.' 
Pauperism;  its  Causes  and  Remedies.  Self*£ramination,  Importance  of.  The  Motions 
of  the  Earth.  Independence;  liow  to  attain  it.  Physical  Features  of  the  Continents. 
Forgiveness  of  Injuries.  The  Vegetable  Kingdom,  No.  1.  Geographical  Terms — Lati- 
tude and  Longitude.  The  Adaptation  and  Distribution  of  Plants.  Intemperance.  Tlie 
Crown  of  Labour.  Geography;  its  Divisions.  Size,  Colour,  and  Pressure  of  the  Ocean. 
Marine  Vegetatian.  Physical  Feature  of  the  Continents.  Waves  and  Currents,  aud  their 
Causes.  Intemperance  and  its  Miseries.  Our  World  in  relation  to  the  Universe.  Nature 
a  School  for  the  Heart.  The  Poles,  the  Equator,  and  the  Hemispheres.  Causes  and  Effects 
of  the  Earth's  Annual  Motion.  The  Weight  and  Measurement  of  the.£arth.  Instability  of 
Earthly  Things.  Temperance  and  its  Blessings.  Winds  and  Tempests.  Canada  and  her 
Resonrces.  Influence  or  the  Sun  on  the  Creation.  Self-Examination  of  Conscience,  Import- 
ance oC  Emigration—New  South  Wales.  Scandal,  the  Mischief  o£  Pecubarities  of  the  Sea. 
Manures  and  Rotation  t>f  Crops.  The  Continents,  their  Size,  and  the  Forces  that  raise  them. 
Healthy  Homes.  Preparation  of  Land  and  Cultivation.  Truth  and  Trust.  Necessity  and 
Use  of  Air.    Magnificence  of  God  displayed  in  the  Creation. 

Jul^  to  September. — **  Slander,  Baseness  of.  Reformatory  Address.  Capital  and  Labour. 
Labour,  its  Rewards.  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God  dispUyed  in  the  Ocean.  Evening  Hours  ; 
how  to  spend  them.  Temperance ;  its  Blessings.  The  Ooean ;  its  Colour,  Pressure,  and 
Saltness.  Tides,  Waves,  and  Currents.  The  (Government  of  our  Passions.  Form,  Magni- 
tude, and  Motions  of  the  Earth.  Nourishment  and  Growth  of  Plants.  Physical  Features  of 
the  Old  World.  The  Culture  of  Green  Crops  ;  the  Turnip.  Industry;  its  Rewards.  Food. 
Disease  and  Longevity  of  Plants.  Annual  Motion  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Causes.  Climates. 
Froridenoe  of  God  manifested  in  the  Distribution  of  Vegetables.  Self-Reliance  and  Self- 
ControL  Emigration — New  South  Wales.  The  Soil  we  cultivate.  The  Measurement  of  the 
Earth.  Diseases  and  Sleep  of  Plants.  Temperance  and  its  Blessings.  British  Colonies — 
Australia.  Air.  Falsehood  and  Slander.  Rotation  of  Crops.  Fidelity  in  the  Discharge  of 
Duty.  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Mangold  WurzeL  Mr.  Organ  will  read  a  Paper  on  Reformation 
of  Priaoners.  Consd^itiousness  respecting  the  Property  of  others.  Formation  of  Snow  and 
Ice.  Rapidity  with  which  Life  passes  away.  Decision  of  Character.  Conscientiousness  as  to 
Debt.  Thunder  and  Thunder-storms.  The  Apparent  Motions  of  the  Heavens.  Peculiarities 
in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Creation.  Culture  of  Com  Crops  ;  Wheat  The  Atmosphere. 
British  Subjects  and  British  Laws.  Soils  and  their  Treatment.  Temperance  and  its  Bless- 
ings. Industry  and  its  Rewards.  The  Tides.  Agricultural  Implements  and  their  Uses. 
Honesty,  Contentment,  aad  Happiness.  Wares  and  Currents.  The  Seasons.  Zones  and 
Climates.  Envy;  its  Misery  and  Antidote.  Self-Service  and  Self-Dependence.  Conscien- 
tiousness as  to  Fair  Dealing.  The  Sun.  Soil.  Truth.  MaKnanimity.  Latitudes  and  Longi- 
tudes. Man's  Indifference  to  the  Works  of  Nature.  Australia;  its  Mines  and  Pasture  Lands. 
The  Growth  of  Trees.    Forgiveness  and  Forbearance. 

September  to  December, — **  The  Telegraph  and  its  Uses.  Frugality  and  Contentment  How 
to  observe  the  Heavens.  Emigration.  The  Creation.  Life  and  Death.  The  Road  to  Wealth. 
Holyday.  Reflections  upon  the  Firmament  Sensibility  of  Plants.  The  Drunkard's  Career. 
Sdf-Denial  and  Decision  of  Character.  Tides  and  Currents.  True  Honesty.  Winter  and  its 
BlessingB.  Presence  of  liind.  New  South  Wales ;  its  Rise  and  Progress.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Continents,  Outlines  of.  Presence  of  Mind  ;  its  Advantages.  Human  Frame. 
Domestic  Happiness.  Retrospect  of  our  Lives.  Bank  and  Firesidel  Man ;  his  Happiness  and 
Weakness.  Self-Service  and  Self-Dependence.  The  Human  Heart.  English  Navigation  of 
tiie  Eighteentli  Century.  Grateful  Remembrance  of  Past  Mercies.  Conduct  towards  Snpe- 
riors  and  Inferiors.  Ocean  Beds  and  Ocean  Gardens.  Industry  and  Frugality.  Currents  and 
Climates  of  the  Sea.  Heroism.  Benevolence.  Care  of  God  for  His  Creatures.  Distribution 
of  Man.  The  Cost  of  Drunkenness.  Emigration  ;  Sydney,  Past  and  Present  Biography; 
Lord  Broogham  and  Demetz.  Feeding  and  Management  of  Horses.  The  Seasons  an  Emblem 
of  Human  Life.  Self-Control.  The  Atmosphere.  Ocean  Shells  and  their  Inhabitants.  The 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Importance  of  Education  to  the  Poor.  Magnanimity.  Endow- 
ment of  God  to  Man.  Philanthropists;  Mrs.  Caroline  Chisholm.  Decision  of  Character. 
Filiid  AJBftetioo.  Self-Service  and  Self-Dependence.  The  Firmament  Benevolence.  Strength 
of  Men.  Heroism.  Competitive  Examination.  Conscientiousness  in  keeping  a  Promise.  God 
seen  in  His  Works.  Station  and  Dress.  Great  Women  ;  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 
Aborigines  of  Australia.  Slander ;  its  Evils.  The  Bee  ;  its  Life  and  Labours.  Frugality, 
paper  written  Vy  Mr.  Organ.  Reflections  upon  Self.  The  Human  Mind.  Plants  and  Animals 
of  Australia.    Procrastination.    Private  Duties  of  Life.    Habit    Sinceri^  and  Insincerity. 
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Education ;  the  Kind  mott  naeftiL  life,  Infimcy,  Tooth,  and  Manhood.  War ;  when  Jvst 
and  when  Unjnst.  Hope ;  its  Influence  on  the  Mind.  Palestine,  Remarkahle  Places  in. 
Slander  and  Envy,  written  hy  Mr.  Organ.  The  Independence  of  a  Soldier's  life.  lifte ;  its 
Maturity  and  Decline.  Emigration  ;  the  Qualifications  requisite  in  an  Emigrant  to  insure 
Success.  Wise  Sayings  of  Wise  Men.  Meditation  on  the  Forthcoming  Tear.  Old  Age  and 
Death,  paper  written  hy  Mr.  Organ.    Instability  of  Earthly  Things,  written  by  Mr.  Organ. 

'^It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  lectares  on  emigration  and  moral  subjects 
are  Ustened  to  with  the  greatest  attention  by  all,  and  received  in  a  spirit 
which  proves,  or  gives  hope,  that  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  are  awakening 
from  that  torpidity  into  which  in  the  old  prison  days  they  had  fallen. 
There  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  educationists  opposed  to  the  system  of  lec- 
turing, whose  position  and  literary  acquirements  entitle  them  to  respect  and 
their  opinions  to  weighty  consideration. 

"  First  awarding  to  these  gentlemen  that  credit  ever  due  to  the  expression 
of  a  heartfelt  conviction  and  conscientious  belief  of  any  subject,  at  any 
hazard  I  respectfully  beg  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  these  able  and,  no 
doubt,  right-minded  men.  By  lectures,  properly  selected  of  course,  much 
can  be  done  in  the  reformatory  world.  Some  able  and  experienced  educa- 
tionists hold  the  same  opinion.  *I  quite  concur,*  writes  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Cooke,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England,  *  with 
my  colleague,  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  in  the  remarks  which  he  makes  upon 
the  importance  of  oral  teaching,  both  as  regards  the  effect  upon  the  teachers 
and  the  benefits  received  by  the  students ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  remarkable  progress  of  knowledge  and  in  mental  development,  has 
been  effected  by  the  substitution  of  lectures  for  a  dry  and  wearisome  course 
of  textual  reamng.' 

"This  statement,  gentlemen,  coming  from  such  a  source,  is  surely 
entitled  to  some  consi&ration,  no  matter  how  great  the  diversity  of  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  system  of  lecturing  at  present  pursued  in  Smithfield  and 
elsewhere. 

"  If  the  duty  of  a  reformatory  teacher  be  to  win  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  his  pupils,  to  prepare  the  mental  soil  for  the  seeds  of  morality, 
to  substitute  in  their  hearts  truth  and  sincerity  for  deceit  and  falsehood, 
frankness  and  openness  of  character  for  dissemblance  and  low  cunning;  in 
fine,  to  prepare  nis  pupils  for  the  world  outside,  there  to  act  their  part  as 
men ;  if  such  be  the  duties  of  the  prison  teacher,  I  hold  that  he  must  have 
recourse  to  lectures.  Of  course  his  lectures  should  be  delivered  with  sim- 
plicity and  effect,  and  the  subjects  such  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his 
hearers.  Thus  he  may  make  them  new  men  by  giving  them  not  mere  school 
knowledge,  but  new  ideas*  matter  upon  which  to  ponder  in  the  waking 
hours  passed  in  their  sleeping-rooms ;  thus  he  may  hope  to  draw  them  out 
of  themselves,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a  far  higher  and  holier  thing  than 
the  routine  spirit  of  a  good  prisoner  or  a  good  overgrown  schoolboy,  namely, 
the  active  energetic  reading  spirit  of  a  good  man.  To  do  this  he  must 
make  them  acquainted  with  God's  works  m  creation,  the  simpUcity  of  His 
laws  must  be  explained  to  them,  and  His  providence  towards  His  creatures 
shown  to  them. 

^^  Hence  I  tell  them  of  the  ocean  and  its  mysteries,  of  the  earth  and  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  its  structure,  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  uses,  and  of 
the  firmament  and  its  beauties,  iidustry  and  its  rewards  they  are  taught 
to  appreciate ;  vic^  and  its  consequences  they  are  exhorted  to  avoid ;  the 
justice  and  the  impartiality  of  the  laws  they  are  taught  to  admire  and 
respect ;  and  in  doing  this  I  make  no  attempt  at  oratory.     I  speak  to  them 
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in  language  simple  and  sincere^  and  which  I  have  ample  reason  to  believe 
ihey  nnderstand  and  appreciate. 

"  Thus  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  God  is  presented  to  them  as  the  Author  of  the 
moral  law,  and  the  Ruler  and  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  And  thus  it  is 
they  are  made  to  see,  feel,  and  know  that  not  a  flower — 

*  Bat  ehows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streaky  or  staiD, 
Of  Hifl  unriyall'd  pencil.' 

**  How,  let  me  ask,  is  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  poor  of  course,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  illiterate,  but  in  many  cases  intelli^nt,  prisoners ;  men  who 
in  many  cases,  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things  better,  perhaps,  than 
the  teacher  himself;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  men  can  be  educated 
though  not  versed  in  literary  lore  ?  Again,  how  is  respect  for  superiors, 
obedience  to  the  laws,  gratitude  for  the  acts  of  the  good  and  the  humane, 
and  admiration  of  the  wise  and  the  great,  to  be  engendered  in  hearts  where 
crime  and  viciousness,  hatred  and  revenge,  long  reigned  triumphant?  How 
I  repeat,  are  men  who  &om  boyhood  considered  the  EngUsh  Government 
their  oppressors,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  partial  and  unjust,  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  erroneousness  of  such  opinions  and  the  folly  and  injustice 
of  such  prejudices,  save  by  an  exposition,  suited  to  their  intellect,  of  the  laws  , 
which  govern  society  in  all  its  orders  and  classes  ?  Again,  how  is  the  spirit 
of  industry  to  be  inculcated,  and  the  reward  of  honest  labour  which  awaits 
them  in  our  colonies  to  be  placed  patently  before  them,  and  they  be  brought 
to  hope  that  happy  homes  and  cheerAil  firesides  may  succeed  the  frowning 
prison  and  the  uncongenial  cell,  unless  they  be  shown  that  self-reliance  and 
industry  can  procure  all  that  honest  men  of  the  class  to  which  they  should 
belong,  but  from  which  thev  had  Mien,  could  hope  for? 

''  Now,  I  would  respectfully  ask  how  can  such  an  education,  having  for  its 
end  and  aim  the  amelioration  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth, be  imparted,  save  by  lectures  suitable  to  the  capacities  and  wants 
of  the  humble  and  the  lowly  ?  But  I  fear  that  those  opposed  to  the  system 
of  lectures  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  lectures,  nor  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  deUvered.  I  further  fear  that  their  notion  of  a 
lecturer  is  rather  elevated,  and  they  forget  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  lectures  ea  cathedrd  and  lectures  of  a  simple  conversational  cha- 
racter. Possdbly  they  cannot  draw  a  distinction  between  the  lecturer 
^  anxious  to  make  a  display  of  his  own  learning '  and  the  lecturer  whose 
simple  and  only  object  is  to  impart  useful  knowledge  as  familiarly  as  his 
tact  will  admit,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  morality,  and  cheer  those  whom  he  may 
know  to  be  men  anxious  to  preserve  in  the  world  that  character  which  they 
have  earned  in  prison,  who  prove  their  desire  to  obliterate  the  vices  of  the 
past  by  their  well-doing  in  the  ftiture,  and  who  evince  this  desire  by  an 
anxiety  to  unprove  their  education,  literary  from  the  lecturer,  moral  and 
reUgious  from  the  chaplain. 

"  Lectures,  therefore,  I  hold,  may  be  delivered,  and  are  delivered,  with 
advantage  to  prisoners.  Procure  fit  and  qualified  men  to  deliver  them, 
and  they  cannot  faQ  to  produce  results  gratifying  and  satisfactory.  And  it 
is  with  dehght  I  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  they  are  to  be  delivered  by 
qualified  and  competent  teachers  under  your  Board,  and  that  the  time  set 
apart  for  school  business  is  to  be  the  same  in  many  of  your  prisons  as  that 
now  appointed  in  Smithfield  and  at  Lusk.  The  evening  is  the  part  of  the 
day  most  suited  for  the  purpose,  especially  with  adults ;  and  my  experience 
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leads  me  to  believe,  if  evening  education  be  properlv  carried  out,  that  neither 
you,  gentlemen,  nor  the  prisoners  either,  wiU  nave  cause  to  regret  the 
change  thus  effected  in  prison  management. 

*'  Turning  from  my  duties  as  a  lecturer,  I  come  to  another  feature  in  my 
office. 

"  Whilst  attending  to  the  educational  wants  of  the  prisoner,  I  endeavoar 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  man.  Individualization 
has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  aids  to 
success  in  the  reformation  of  a  criminal— I  may  add  the  greatest  and  sole 
aid.     If  you  desire  to  reform  the  criminal,  you  must  make  yourself  ac- 

auainted  with  his  past  history  and  future  intentions.  Therefore  I  learn 
lie  name  of  the  prisoner,  his  place  of  birth,  his  age,  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his  fall,  the  number  and  nature  of  his  former  convictions,  and,  above 
all,  his  natural  character-^in  point  of  fact,  his  whole  antecedent  life ;  and 
these  facts  I  desire  to  learn  from  himself,  comparing  them  with  tiie  infor- 
mation contained  in  vour  official  books. 

"  Acquainted  witn  their  antecedents,  I  converse  with  the  men  from 
time  to  time,  and  soon  I  learn  from  them  their  friture  intentions,  and,  the 
careers  upon  which  they  purpose  to  enter;  all  this  time,  of  course,  forming 
my  own  judgment  as  to  tne  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  their  protestations,  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  their  hopes. 

**  The  importance  of  individualization  of  prisoners  cannot  be  over- 
rated. To  deal  with  them  in  the  mass  would  be  to  oonmiit  a  grievous 
error,  and  to  act  unjustly  both  towards  the  prisoners  and  the  public  And 
here  I  deem  it  my  duty,  as  a  public  servant,  to  observe  that  no  matter 
how  ftdly  individualization  may  be  carried  out,  the  wisest  observers  will  at 
times  be  deceived.  Prisoners  practise  hypocrisv  more  or  less  from  the 
moment  they  first  cross  the  threshold  of  the  gaol.  I  have  always  looked 
upon  hypocrisy  as  the  armour  of  the  criminal ;  and  I  must  confess  that  this 
armour  has  frequently  bid  defiance,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  to  my 
humble  powers  of  discrimination.  However,  I  have  from  the  first  made  it 
a  practice  to  suspect  the  saintiy  prisoner,  and  doubt  his  plausible  stories — 

*  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  TiUanj  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he  long  traded  in  it  makes  it  seem 
like  riyers  of  remorse  and  innocence.' 

"  This  advice  of  the  great  master  of  the  human  heart  has  not  been  alto- 
gether forgotten  by  me  whilst  dealing  with  the  men  at  Smithfield. 

'^  It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  state  that  I  was  successful  in  all  instances, 
nor  do  I  for  a  moment  mean  to  convey  that  I  have  been  universally  suc- 
cessful ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  my  efforts  to  arrive  ^t  the  natural 
character  of  the  prisoner  have  not  been  entirely  useless. 

"  In  my  last  Annual  Report  on  Smithfield,  when  speaking  of  the  im- 
portance of  individualization,  I  wrote  as  follows : — *  I  believe  that  if  such 
men  as  oufs  are  not  individualized,  all  efforts  at  reformation,  however 
earnestly  made,  must  of  necessity  lose  half  their  effects.'  Such  was  my 
opinion  then ;  such,  I  may  add,  is  my  proved  conviction  now. 

"  I  continue  my  weekly  visits  to  the  infirmary  as  usual,  and  there 
converse  with  the  patients,  and  endeavour  to  cheer  them,  and  lessen  their 
pain,  by  hope — a  medicine  that  seldom  fails  to  sustain  them  in  those  times, 
when,  unassociated  with  their  fellows,  and  suffering  from  disease  or  pain, 
their  unformed  minds  are  apt  to  collapse  in  despair  or  helplessness. 
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**  The  restilts  of  the  influence  ,of  hope,  even  on  the  minds  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  hospital,  are  apparent  even  to  the  casual  visitor,  and  have 
been  more  than  once  acknowledged  by  our  kind,  humane,  and  skilftil  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Brady,  whose  name  is  ever  mentioned  with  gratitude  and 
respect  by  the  prisoners. 

**  I  have  ahready  stated  that  I  endeavour  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  antecedents  of  the  men,  for  which  purpose  I  keep  a  private  note-book. 

**  In  the  *  observation'  column  is  written  my  opinion  of  each  man  when, 
about  to  be  discharged ;  and  should  he  continue  in  my  district  after  leaving 
the  prison,  I,  at  certain  intervals,  compare  my  opinion  of  him  as  a  firee 
man  with  that  which  I  held  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner.  Doubtless  these 
opinions  cannot  be  expected  always  to  agree;  but  when  I  find  that  my 
power  of  discrimination  between  the  good  prisoner  and  the  good  man  was 
at  fault,  I  endeavour  most  strenuously  to  profit  by  the  discrepancy  in  my 
future  estimates  of  character  and  recommendation  of  men. 

"  Thus,  day  after  day — in  the  workshop  or  in  the  field — at  recreation  or 
at  work — at  study  or  at  volimtary  employment — ^in  the  prison  or  in  the 
world — on  the  b^  of  disease  or  in  the  enjoyment  of  health — I  observe 
their  ways,  hear  their  tales,  listen  to  their  grievances,  share  their  joys,  and 
make  myself  acquainted  with  their  hopes  and  fears — all  of  which  they  tell 
me  without  any  attempt  to  conceal.  By  means  of  this  identification  with 
them,  I  endeavour  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  men,  and  essay,- 
at  the  same  time,  to  turn  such  knowledge  to  their  use  and  advantage,  and 
likewise  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  shall  enter  Smithfield  in  future. 

"  What  a  reformatory  institution  should  be  is  a  question  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  many  able  men.  That  religion  should  form  the  basis  of 
reformation  cannot  be  questioned :  take  it  away,  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  heart  is  Utopian.  A  criminal  devoid  of  it  must  necessarily  be  a  bad 
subject  for  moral  and  industrial  training.  The  difficulties  attending  the 
moral  reformation  of  such  a  man,  however,  are  better  known  to  his  chap- 
lain, who  is  more  competent  to  deal  with  them  than  the  writer.  I  merely 
mention  the  all-powerful  agent,  relimon,  to  acknowledge  its  influence  and 
eflect  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  heart,  though  that  heart  beat  within 
the  bosom  of  a  ticket-of-leave  man.  Beautifully  and  wisely  have  the 
effects  of  religion  been  expressed  by  the  able  and  good  man  who  wrote — 
*  Oh,  the  wonders  it  will  accomplish !  It  wipes  guilt  firom  the  conscience, 
rolls  the  world  out  of  the  heart,  and  darkness  ft'om  the  mind.  It  will 
brighten  the  most  gloomy  scene,  smooth  the  most  rugged  path,  and  cheer 
the  most  despairing  mind.  It  will  put  honey  into  me  bitterest  cup,  and 
health  into  the  most  diseased  soul.  It  will  give  hope  to  the  heart,  health 
to  the  fisice,  oil  to  the  head,  light  to  the  eye,  strength  to  the  hand,  and  swift- 
ness to  the  foot.  It  will  make  life  pleasant,  labour  sweet,  and  death 
triumphant.  It  gives  faith  to  the  fearftd,  courage  to  the  timid,  and 
strength  to  the  weak.  It  robs  the  grave  of  its  terrors,  and  death  of  its 
sting.  It  subdues  sin,  severs  fi*om  self,  makes  faith  strong,  love  active, 
hope  lively,  and  zeal  invincible.  It  gives  sonship  for  slavery,  robes  for 
rags,  makes  the  cross  light,  and  reproach  pleasant;  it  will  transform  a 
dungeon  into  a  palace,  and  make  the  fires  of  martyrdom  as  refi-eshing  as 
the  cool  breeze  of  summer.  It  snaps  legal  bonds,  loosens  the  soul,  clarifies 
the  mind,  purifies  the  affections,  and  often  lifts  the  saint  to  the  very  gates 
of  heaven.  No  man  can  deserve  it,  money  cannot  buy  it,  or  good  deeds 
procure  it ;  grace  reigns  here.' " 

^  [39] 
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No.  CXVin.— MniTABY  PRISONS. 

Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  the  Military  Prisons. 
By  Colonel  Jebb,  C.B. 

\Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Commando/ Her  Majesty.'] 

The  military  prisons  in  operation  in  1857  were  as  follows: — ^In  England; 
Chatham,  Gosport,  Weedon,  Devonport,  and  Aldershott.  In  Scotland ; 
Greenlaw,  near  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland;  Dnblin,  Cork,  Limerick,  and 
Athlone.  Abroad;  Gibraltar,  Quebec,  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  Bermuda, 
Yido  (Ionian  Islands),  St.  Elmo  (Malta),  Mauritius,  Barbadoes,  and  Mon- 
treal: making  a  total  of  19  military  prisons,  of  which  10  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  9  at  different  foreign  stations;  the  whole  being 
capable  of  accommodating  about  1,500  prisoners. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  admitted  in  1857  was  5,572,  constituting 
5 '62  per  cent  of  the  force.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in 
confinement  throughout  the  year  was  744,  or  1*91  per  cent  of  the  force. 
The  average  length  of  sentences  was  49  days.  There  were  5  corporal 
punishments,  of  200  lashes;  12  sentences  to  solitary  confinement;  and  3 
to  separate  confinement  Of  the  5,572  prisoners,  723  were  under  20  years, 
4,339  from  20  to  30  years,  488  from  30  to  40,  and  22  above  40  years  of 
age.  As  to  country,  3,422  were  English,  432  were  Scotch,  and  1,712  Irish. 
As  to  religion,  3,600  were  Protestant,  338  Presbyterians,  and  1,634  Roman 
Catholics.  -  The  number  of  men  punished  for  minor  offences  has,  in  1857, 
been  smaller  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  average  length  of  sentences 
was  also  much  reduced.  In  1857,  the  average  force  was  76,360;  and  the 
number  of  desertions  was  1,888,  or  2*48  per  cent  The  number  absent 
without  leave,  1,734,  or  2*27  per  cent  The  crimes  were  as  follows: — 
Number  charged  with  drunkenness,  619,  or  0*82  per  cent  ;  number  guilty 
of  disgraceful  conduct,  277,  or  0*37  per  cent ;  guilty  of  other  crimes,  1,038, 
or  1*37  per  cent  ^  The  expenditure  on  account  of  military  prisons,  including 
the  total  charge  for  pay  and  allowances  of  prison  olEEcers,  and  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  washing  of  the  prisoners,  amounted  to  18,232/L  The  full  pay 
and  beer-money  of  prisoners  in  confinement  not  issued,  amounted  to  16,0082., 
thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  military  prisons  at  home  to  2,2242. 

Besides  the  number  of  prisoners  in  military  prisons,  there  were,  on  an 
average,  122  prisoners,  or  0*17  of  the  force,  in  barrack  cells,  including  all, 
whether  by  sentence  of  regimental  court-martial  or  by  the  award  of  com- 
manding officers.  So  that  the  total  average  in  military  prisons  and  barrack- 
cells  amounted  to  866,  or  11*3  per  cent  The  health  of  the  prisoners  has 
greatly  improved  since  1854.  The  proportion  of  the  number  treated  for 
sickness  to  the  total  number  in  confinement  in  1854,  was  nearly  21  per 
cent;  while,  in  1855,  it  decreased  to  about  15  per  cent;  in  1856,  to  17 
per  cent ;  and  in  1857,  to  16  per  cent 
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Na  XCIV.— EDUCATION. 

Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Correspondence,  Financial 
Statements,  and  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  1857-58. 

[^Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty."] 

On  the  17th  July,  1857,  a  Minute  was  passed,  modifying  the  fourth  con- 
dition for  capitation  grants,  under  Minute  dated  2nd  April,  1853 ;  so  that 
in  futore  no  fixed  proportion  of  expenditure  upon  salaries  to  that  upon  other 
items  should  continue  to  be  insisted  upon. 

On  the  31st  December,  1857,  another  Minute  was  made,  withdrawing 
aid  firom  reformatory  schools  out  of  education  grants,  except  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  setting  forth  conditions  on  which  certified  industrial  and 
ragged  schools  may  be  aided.  In  order  to  obtain  grants  for  ragged  schools, 
the  title  of  **  ragged  schools,"  or  some  other  equivalent  name  of  distinction, 
must  be  retained,  both  scholastic  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  given> 
and  no  fees  must  be  received  from  any  child  attending  the  schools  or  any 
of  the  classes.  Certified  industrial  and  ragged  schools  may  receive  one-half 
of  the  rent  of  the  premises  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  carried  on ; 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for  labour ;  five  shillings 
per  annum  per  industrial  scholar ;  the  ordinary  rate  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  maps,  and  apparatus ;  and  the  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation  of  any 
certificated  teacher's  salary.  For  every  child  received  under  an  order  of 
the  justices  for  their  permanent  detention,  5t ;  and  for  every  person 
boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  teacher,  402.,  provided  the  school  contains 
at  least  fi^rty  inmates. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1857,  the  expenditure  firom 
education  grants  amounted  to  559,9742.  3s.  6^d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
136,3412.  Os.  9d.  over  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  The  schools 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  received  357,5972.  125.  S^d. ;  the 
schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  received 
50,0212.  195.  2d.;  the  Wesleyan  schools,  32,8902.  2s.  Il}c2. ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  Great  Britain,  25,8942.  7s.  7^d  ;  the  parochial  imion  schools 
for  inspection  and  pupil  teachers,  5,2242.  Bs.  2d. ;  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  schools,  36,8252.  S^d. ;  the  Free  Church  schools,  28,4142. 10^.  O^d. ; 
and  th^  Episcopal  Church  schools,  4,8752L  Is.  2d. ;  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, &c.,  18,2312.  Is.  5d.  The  total  sums  granted  from  1839  to  December 
31,  1857,  was  2,986,1942.  6s.  Oji  During  1857  there  were  built  with  aid 
from  parliamentary  grants  203  institutions  or  school-houses  and  169 
residences;  and  there  were  enlarged  or  improved,  239.  The  sum 
awarded  was  117,7712.  9s.  6d.,  and  the  amount  subscribed  by  promoters 
183,1812.  4s.  7|d.,  making  a  total  amount  expended  of  300,9522.  145.  l}d. ; 
accommodation  has  thereby  been  created  for  47,321  children.  On  the  31st 
December  there  were  actually  employed  in  teaching  5,166  certificated 
teachers,  viz.,  3,206  males  and  1,960  females;  244  assistant  teachers,  viz., 
SERIES  C.  F  F  [4l] 
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198  males  and  46  females ;  and  12^222  pupil  teachers,  viz.,  6,773  males 
and  5,449  females. 

The  results  of  inspections  were  as  follows : — During  the  year  there  were 
inspected,  on  account  of  annual  grants,  4,369  schools,  held  in  separate 
buildings,  having  6,527  schoolrooms.  The  number  of  children  present  at 
examination  was  633,750,  viz.,  351,970  boys  and  281,780  girls.  The 
average  attendance  was  574,387,  and  accommodation  was  provided  for 
871,993.  The  number  of  certificated  teachers  was  4,414,  and  of  pupil 
teachers  10,943.  The  ages  of  the  children  on  school  registers  were  as 
follows: — In  an  average  6*15  per  cent  were  under  4;  7*36  per  cent, 
between  4  and  5 ;  9*35  per  cent  between  5  and  6 ;  11*76  per  cent  between 
6  and  7;  12*72  per  cent  between  7  and  8;  12*26  per  cent  between  8  and  9; 
11*45  per  cent  between  9  and  10 ;  10*28  per  cent  between  10  and  11 ;  7*8 
per  cent  between  11  and  12 ;  5*71  per  cent  between  12  and  13 ;  3*16  per 
cent  between  13  and  14 ;  2  per  cent  over  14.  Of  these  children,  42*89 
per  cent  had  been  in  school  less  than  one  year ;  22*42  per  cent,  one  year ; 
14*91  per  cent,  two  years ;  9*47  per  cent,  three  years;  5*68  per  cent,  four 
years ;  and  4*63  per  cent,  five  years  and  over. 

The  annual  income  and  expenditure  as  returned  by  the  managers  of  an 
ascertained  numb^  of  schools  were  as  follows  : — Income  from  endowment, 
32,5062.;  from  voluntary  contributions,  191,3042.;  from  school  pence, 
55,8962.  14«.  lOdL :  total,  476,3062.  4<.  dd. ;  average  income  per  scholar  in 
attendance,  16«.  lOd.  The  expenditure  was — salaries,  353,1302. ;  books  and 
apparatus,  33,9222.;  miscellaneous,  111,8492.:  total,  498,9012.;  average 
exp^iditure  per  scholar  in  attendance,  17«.  8|d  The  average  salaries  of 
teachers  was  as  follows : — Certificated  masters'  average  pecuniary  emoln* 
ments,  including  Government  grants  and  all  professional  sources  of  income, 
902.  Ss.  7|(i  Of  2,728  masters,  1,544  were  provided  with  housesor  had  house- 
rent  free.  The  uncertificated  masters  had  an  average  income  of  622.  14«.  3^ 
The  certificated  mistresses  had  an  average  income  of  612.  2«.  3c2.,  and  the 
uncertificated  mistresses  of  382.  10s.  S^d.  The  certificated  infiint  mistresses 
had  an  average  income  of  542.  9$.  3J.,  and  the  uncertificated  of  322. 16«.  d^d. 
In  3,689  schools,  including  636,716  children,  37*29  per  cent  were  paying 
Id.  and  less  than  2c2.  per  week ;  38*14  per  cent,  2cL  and  less  than  3d, ; 
14*63  per  cent,  3c2.  and  less  than4c2.;  6*58  per  cent,  4c/.;  and  3*36  per 
cent  over  4c2. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Cook,  M.A*,  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  this  district  there  were  726  pupil 
teachers  under  237  certificated  masters  or  mistresses.  The  number  of 
children  instructed  by  them  did  not  amount  to  35,000.  The  proportion  of 
pupil  teachers  was,  therefor^  about  1  for  47  children;  of  certificated 
teachers,  1  to  147.  The  inspector  reported  most  favourably  of  the  pupil 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  Rev.  6.  C.  Fussell  reported  on  the  schools  in  the  same  district 
One  of  the  difiiculties  connected  with  the  schools  in  great  cities  is,  that  the 
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duldren  are  perpetnally  changing.  Twelve  or  fifteen  months  is  commoni j 
the  limit  of  their  contumance  in  any  one  school  Many  causes  conduce  to 
this : — Ist,  the  migratory  habits  of  their  parents,  who  are  often  compelled 
to  shift  their  plaoes  of  residence  in  search  of  employment;  2nd,  straitened 
circnmstances  brought  about  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  labour  market ;  Srd, 
indiyidnal  caprice  and  readiness  to  take  offence  at  the  enforcement  of  proper 
discipline ;  and  4th,  a  rational  preference  of  one  school  to  another.  To  the 
extension  of  industrial  instruction  there  are  great  difficulties.  To  train 
boys  to  handicraft  or  girls  to  domestic  occupation  by  mere  theoretical 
instruction  without  practical  teaching  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Much 
useftil  information  may  be  imparted,  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  done.  There 
are  already  some  schools  of  an  industrial  character  connected  with  the 
parocliial  schools.     New  cookery  schools  have  also  been  established. 

The  Bey.  H.  W.  Bellairs  r^)orted  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  The  inspector  compared  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  these  districts  in  1844  with  their  present  condition,  and  showed 
the  immense  improvement  effected.  He  alluded  to  the  recent  movemeut 
in  favour  of  middle-class  education  in  connection  with  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  originated  with  the  Birmingham  Educational 
Association.  Such  mov^nent  will  be  advantageous  to  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  as  it  will  relieve  it  from  a  pressure,  - 
which  was  daily  becoming  greater,  for  the  Committee  to  undertake  the 
improvement  of  middle-class  schools. 

The  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  B.D.,  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  county  of  York.  The  great  educational  evil  reported  upon 
is  the  small  age  of  school-children.  All  that  the  parents  require  seems  to 
be  a  minimum  of  attainments,  and  the  sooner  they  obtain  that,  the  children 
are  withdrawn  from  school ;  so  that  the  better  the  school  is,  the  shorter  is 
their  stay.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  morals  of  the  pupil  teachers,  and 
several  cases  were  reported  of  pupil  teachers  dismissed  from  their  situation 
for  ^^  immorality,^  and  in  two  or  three  instances  for  ''gross  immorality.'' 
Money  prizes  in  schools  had  become  quite  conunon. 

The  Rev.  E.  Douglas  Tinling  reported  on  the  Church  of  England 
schools  inspected  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  ComwalL 
The  state  of  education  in  this  district  was  advancing  materiaUy.  Much 
progress  had  been  made  in  school  premises,  and  the  attendance  was  greater 
than  in  previous  years;  but  the  unceasing  change  of  teachers  had  been 
very  injurious  to  the  schools,  to  the  apprenticed  pupil-teachers,  and  to  the 
teachers  themselves. 

The  Rev.  M.  Mitchell,  M.  A.,  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex.  He  referred  to 
the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  the  schools.  Ventilation  should  be  gained 
from  the  upper  portions  of  windows,  not  the  middle  or  lower.  Though 
as  a  whole  the  state  of  the  schools  was  good,  there  were  many  cases  of 
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inefficiency.  The  causes  of  this  are  the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  the 
poverty  of  the  population,  the  illiterate  condition  of  aU  its  classes,  the  con- 
sequent indifference  of  the  parents,  the  .want  of  sympathy  between  the 
various  classes,  the  absence  of  an  upper  class,  the  indifference  of  the 
wealthier  or  chief  inhabitants,  sometimes  their  entire  and  positive  opposition, 
the  want  of  some  leading  person  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and, 
mainly  from  all  these  several  causes,  the  deficiency  of  funds.  In  answer 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  schools  fail  in  promoting  practical  education, 
Mr.  Mitchell  stated : — 

'*  The  real  use  of  schools  for  the  working  classes  is  simply  this,  that  the 
children  are  therein  trained  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  obedience,  attention, 
order,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  general  docility  of  demeanour ;  to  respect 
themselves  and  others  while  so  doing.  Thev  also  are  instructed  (I  speak 
of  Church  schools,  having  no  acquaintance  with  others)  in  all  the  rudiments 
of  religion,  and  their  conduct,  therefore,  is  based  (if  the  school  do  its  duty) 
on  higher  than  mere  worldly  motives.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  they  possess  a  slight  elementary 
knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  and  geography.  The  girls,  also,  will  work 
and  sew  welL  Whoever  looks  for  more  than  this,  in  an  ordinary  working- 
class  school,  will  most  probably  be  disappointed.  I  speak  thus  openly,  for 
much  of  the  discredit  commonly  attributed  to  the  education  given  in  our 
schools  arises  from  misconceptions  of  what  can  be  done,  of  what  also  ought 
to  be  attempted.  People  expect  finished  workmen,  while  the  school  can 
only  prepare  for  the  apprenticeship.  The  chief  complaint  is  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  girls  when  they  leave  our  schools.  I  believe  that  there 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  time  when  the  inefficiency  of  youth  to 
perform  untaught  duties  was  not  to  be  complained  of.  People  want  the 
school  to  send  out  a  servant.  But  it  takes  some  years  to  make  a  perfect 
servant ;  there  is  no  opportunity  to  make  one  in  a  school.  The  labourer's 
child  is  unacquainted  with  the  articles  of  furniture,  the  kitchen  apparatus, 
the  domestic  civilization  and  habits,  of  the  upper  class.  Her  brotners  and 
sisters  have  fed  on  a  more  Spartan  broth  than  their  children ;  and  her 
clothes  are  made  in  a  different  fashion,  and  worn  in  another  mode.  The 
brick  floor  of  the  cottage,  and  its  scanty  grate  and  inefficient  firing,  possess 
little  in  common  with  the  comfortable  carpets  and  magnificent  kitchen- 
ranges  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

'^  But,  if  you  take  a  girl  out  of  a  village  school,  you  must  expect  that 
you  will  have  to  teach  her.  Ton  must  expect  that  she  will  make  mistakes ; 
you  must  not  be  amazed  if  she  is  sometimes  giddy  and  misconducted  (youth 
of  all  classes,  unfortunately,  are  often  so) ;  and  you  must  not  be  surprised 
if  she  is  ignorant  of  many  matters  with  which  you  are  familiar,  since  she 
has  never  nad  the  opportunity  of  learning  them.  The  mana^r  of  a  village 
school  can  hope  only  to  present  to  you  a  girl  of  general  good  conduct,  with 
general  propriety  of  demeanour,  a  certain  willingness  to  learn,  and  an 
mcreasea  power  of  application  (derived  from  her  schooling),  so  as  to  learn 
quickly  how  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  new  situation  to  which  she  has 
been  called.  And  such  girls,  I  confidently  believe,  our  schools  do  most 
frequently  turn  out;  if  only  they  have  been  well  taught  by  intelligent 
teachers  and  well  superintended  by  sympathising,  yet  not  too  exacting, 
managers.'' 
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The  Rev.  J.  J.  Blandford,  B.A.9  reported  on  the  Church  of  England 
schools  inspected  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, Leicester,  and  Derby.  The  state  of  education  in  these  districts 
was  net  satisfactory,  though  the  schools  in  most  districts  were  in  a  tolerably 
working  order.  In  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood  the  want  of  schools 
was  very  serious. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  inspector  commented  on  the  method  of  teaching  there'  pursued.  In 
the  number  and  ability  of  certificated  teachers,  and  in  their  success  with 
ordinary  scholars  or  apprentices,  this  district  is  not  surpassed  by  any  which 
might  challenge  competition  with  it  But  while  its  relative  merits  in  edu- 
cational respects  secure  it  from  disadvantageous  contrast,  its  absolute 
achievements  appeared,  to  the  inspector's  judgment,  to  fisdl  considerably 
short  of  what  a  few  years  ago  might  fairly  have  been  anticipated.  The 
schools  do  not  appear  to  make  much  advance. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Kennedy  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  coimty  of  Lancaster  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  referred 
to  the  great  movement  made  in  the  matter  of  evening  schools,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  important  union  of  mechanics'  and  other  institutions  in  East 
Lancashire.  He  suggested  some  relaxation  in  the  capitation  fees,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  subject  to  the  condition  of  payments  by  the  children. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools  in- 
spected in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  and  Stafibrd.  The  inspector 
divided  his  remarks  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  The  lessons  taught  in 
our  schools.  2.  Subsidiary  means  of  making  schools  attractive.  3.  Half- 
time  schemes  in  evening  schools.  And,  5.  Secondary  schools  in  connection 
with  primary  schools. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  heads,  Mr.  Norris  observed : — 

"  If  the  purpose  of  education  be  to  make  the  most  of  a  child, — if,  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  a  child,  we  must  teach  him  to  double  the  talent  that 
God  has  given, — if  that  talent  be  not  the  same  for  all,  but  for  some  muscular 
strength,  for  others  skill,  for  others  intellect, — then  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
most  unwise  thing  to  aim  chiefly  at  intellectual  culture  for  all  children.  A 
wiser  course  would  be,  to  let  our  education  be  of  three  kinds,  adapted 
severally  to  the  three  groups  of  children  with  which  we  have  to  do.  For 
those  whose  lot  will  be  unskilled  labour  in  after-life,  physical  training  in  the 
way  of  industrial  work  would  seem  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  For 
those  who  are  to  be  skilled  workmen  or  artisans,  cultivation  of  skill  ought 
to  receive  prominent  attention.  While  for  those  who  will  have  to  work 
chiefly  with  ihe  brain,  intellectual  culture  rightly  occupies  the  first  place. 

"  Now,  to  a  considerable  extent,  certainly  up  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  in 
some  measure  aften^^ards,  all  these  three  branches  of  education  should  be 
pursued  together.  Some  physical  training  is  necessary  in  all  schools,  for 
the  sake  of  health ;  skill  in  some  of  the  common  arts  of  life  (such  as  pen- 
manship or  needlework)  is  likewise  necessary;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
intellectual  culture  is  inaispensable  for  all  children,  to  give  them  a  rational 
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underBtanding  of  their  duty.  A  scheme  of  education  that  entirely  omitted 
any  one  of  the  three  ought  to  be  considered  imperfect.  The  only  question 
is  about  their  relative  importance  for  different  classes  of  children. 

'^  After  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year^  the  child  begins  to  form  habits  and 
acquire  notions  which  are  likely  to  cling  to  him  in  after-life ;  and  I  would 
ask  whether  we  are  doing  wisely  in  accustoming  those  who  will  have  to  get 
their  living  by  manual  labour  to  go  on,  up  to  their  thirteenth  c^  four- 
teenth year,  with  the  notion  that  their  main  business  is  intellectual  culture. 
Hitherto  intellectual  culture  has  monopolized  our  chief  attention  in  nearly 
all  schools,  I  want  to  see  this  monopoly  destroyed.  The  really  important 
thing  in  education  is  the  formation  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  character; 
and  this  may  be  carried  on  in  an  industrial  school  just  as  well  as  in  a  school 
of  purely  intellectual  instruction. 

**  If  I  were  organizing  a  primary  school,  I  would  endeavour  to  give  a 
practical  interpretation  to  these  notions  in  the  following  way: — For  the 
younger  classes,  I  should  desire  to  make  no  change  in  the  present  system* 
For  cnildren  above  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I  Siould  wish  the  first  hoar 
of  the  day  to  be  given  to  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Three  or  four 
of  the  best  hours  of  the  day  should  then  be  given  to  industrial  work ; 
needlework  and  housewifery  for  the  girls,  and  spade  husband^  or  some 
more  skilled  labour  for  the  boys,  according  to  the  locality.  And  to  ensure 
this  industrial  work  being  a  real  business,  and  not  a  plaything,  I  would  have 
it  in  some  sort  a  commercial  adventure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
carried  on  so  as  to  be  remanerative  to  the  elder  children,  as  well  as  to 
himself.  The  remaining  hour  or  two  of  the  day  should  be  given  to  book- 
work,  which  would  thus  come  to  occupy  the  same  position  at  school  that 
we  wish  it  to  occupy  in  after-Hfe, — a  recreation  after  toil.  If  this  were  so, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  should  hear  less  than  we  do  now  of  books 
being  entirely  laid  aside  when  children  leave  school.  For  the  few  elder 
boys  who  in  each  school  might  be  marked  out  either  by  their  parents'  wish 
or  by  their  liveliness  of  parts,  for  head-work  in  after-life,  I  would  have  a 
select  class  of  higher  instruction  carried  on  while  the  rest  were  at  their 
industrial  work,  in  the  subsequent  part  of  my  report,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  half-time  schemes  and  secondary  schools,  I  shall  have  some  ftirther  sug- 
gestions to  offer  on  this  subject." 

Upon  the  second  head,  viz.,  the  subsidiary  means  of  making  our  schook 
attractive,  Mr.  Norris  made  the  following  suggestions  :— 

**  1.  To  have  regard  to  the  future  trade  or  calling  of  a  boy  in  giving 
him  his  lessons ;  and,  with  this  view,  to  introduce  a  few  extra  lessons  on 
book-keeping,  machine  drawing,  mensuration,  commercial  correspondence, 
or  the  like,  in  the  first  class,  or  as  home  tasks.  2.  To  stimulate  the  boys 
by  periodical  examinations,  classification  according  to  a  scheme  of  marks, 
ana  certain  privileges  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school.  3.  To  attach  them 
to  the  school  by  cricket-clubs,  bands  of  music,  Saturday  excursions,  allot- 
ment gardens,  flower  and  vegetable  shows,  &c.  4.  To  engage  the  interest 
of  the  parents  by  an  occasional  address  at  a  tea-party  or  school- concert,  by 
tracts  or  lectures  on  education,  by  constant  visiting,  and  periodical  reports 
of  the  progress  of  individual  children*  5.  To  institute  penny  banks,  cloth- 
ing clubs, lending  libraries,  &c.  in  connection  with  the  school." 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  M.A.,  reported  on  the  Church  of  England 
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schools  inspected  in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Huntingdon.  There  are  but  four  schools  receiving  parliamentarj 
grants  in  these  counties. 

The  Rev.  W.  Warburton  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  counties  of  Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Moncrieff  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  schools 
inspected  in  the  counties  of  Northiunberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Westmoreland.  Referring  to  the  general  source  of  complaint,  viz.,  the 
earlj  withdrawal  of  children  from  school,  and  their  irregular  attendance 
while  there,  the  inspector  showed  from  the  results  of  several  schook  in 
towns  and  country  districts,  that  the  sole  law  of  variation  is  the  demand 
for  labour.  In  Ae  country,  children's  labour  is  in  comparatively  small 
demand;  nearly  half  the  year  at  least  is  free  from  it;  and  with  country 
distances  to  travel,  mere  infants  are  not  ^o  universally  sent  to  schooL 
Therefore  in  the  country  the  percentages  are  higL  But  in  towns,  and 
among  industrial  populations  of  every  kind,  the  best  schools  in  the  district 
are  beaten  down,  by  the  absorption  of  children  into  remunerative  employ- 
ments, to  a  lower  standard  of  age  than  the  mass  of  inferior  schools. 

The  comparative  results  are  these: — The  best  agricultural  and  town 
schools  do  not  lose  their  scholars  quite  so  largely  before  ten  years  of  age  as 
the  mass  of  inferior  schools.  The  best  in  industrial  places  are  in  this  respect 
on  a  level  with  the  mass.  The  loss  between  ten  and  twelve  is  nearly  equal 
in  the  best  schools  in  towns  or  industrial  places,  and  in  the  mass  of  all 
kinds ;  the  best  agricultural  schools  keep  a  much  larger  proportion.  The 
loss  between  twelve  and  fourteen  is  greatest  in  towns,  least  in  the  mass  of 
the  very  worst  schools,  and  less  in  the  country  than  in  industrial  places  or 
annual-^ant  schools  generally.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  facts 
with  the  idea  that  the  early  withdrawal  has  any  connection  with  the  defects 
in  existing  schools.  Tri«l  by  this  theory,  they  are  capricious,  conflicting, 
unintelligible.  But  the  moment  we  recognize  the  labour  market  as  the  one 
dominant  influence,  all  is  clear  and  consistent.  Where  the  demand  for 
juvenile  labour  is  great,  the  percentage  of  older  children  is  small,  and 
tdce  verscL 

The  ordinary  course  seems  to  be  as  follows : — A  boy  in  a  good  country 
school  will  generally  attend,  off  and  on,  till  ten,  very  probably  till  twelve, 
and  sometimes  till  fourteen.  Out  of  a  class  of  nine  at  ten  years  of  age  we 
may  find  six  two  years  after,  and  two  after  a  second  two  years.  In  a  good 
town  school  he  may  not  improbably  leave  before  ten ;  it  is  an  even  chance 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  leave  soon  aftier  ten,  and  almost  certain  that 
he  will  leave  about  thirteen.  In  a  good  school  in  a  seaport,  or  mining  or 
manufiictnring  place,  he  is  still  more  likely  to  leave  before  ten ;  if  he 
reaches  ten,  it  is  still  an  even  chance  whether  he  reaches  twelve ;  but  if  he 
stays  so  long,  there  is  rather  more  likelihood  of  his  remaining  for  another 
year  or  two.  In  an  ordinary  *'  fair  "  school  the  chances  at  each  stage  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  these  last.      In  an  inferior  school,  his  chance  of 
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remaining  from  ten  till  twelve^  and  from  twelve  till  fourteen,  is  decidedly 
the  best  of  any. 

The  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones  reported  on  the  Church  of  England 
schools  inspected  in  Wales.  The  inspector  reported  a  great  want  of  a  good 
supply  of  teachers.  There  is  much  repugnance  to  the  profession  of  a 
teacher,  probably  because  no  public  provision  is  made  for  them — no  pen- 
sions are  to  be  looked  for.  The  Church-school  system  had  proved  very 
successful ;  Dissenters,  of  all  denominations,  combining  with  the  clergy  in 
the  education  of  their  children.  In  the  168  schools  under  inspection  there 
were  6,130  children  belonging  to  parents  of  the  Church  of  England,  2,144 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  3,261  Calvinistic  Meiliodists,  2,693  Independents, 
1,775  Baptists,  76  Unitarians,  56  Mormons,  and  2,333  not  ascertained* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Morrell  reported  on  the  British  schools,  and  on  the  Wesleyan 
and  other  denominational  schools.  Mr.  Morrell,  in  his  report,  referred  to 
the  relation  of  the  fortunes  of  every  country  to  the  mental  enlightenment 
and  moral  energies  of  the  people,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sound  popular  educa* 
tion  as  the  principal  means  for  cultivating  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the 
country.  Special  evils  arise  from  want  of  education,  such  as  improvidence, 
inability  to  calculate,  misapprehension  of  social  relations,  and  love  of  sen- 
sual enjoyments.  These  are  the  results  of  a  want  of  education.  The  first 
great  requisites  for  every  country  is  that  the  means  of  mental  enlighten- 
ment and  moral  training  should  be  placed,  upon  easy  conditions,  in  the 
hands  of  every  individual  in  the  community ;  the  second  is,  that  professional 
training  should  likewise  be  provided  on  similar  terms  to  all,  whatever  their 
position  may  be  in  the  social  scale.  Hence  the  need  of  free  schools  for  the 
poorest  and  most  needy,  of  commercial  or  professional  schools  for  the  larger 
towns,  of  high  schools  in  which  a  complete  classical  and  scientific  training 
should  be  afforded,  and  of  national  universities  open  to  all  without  religious 
distinctions. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Joseph  Bowstead,  Mr.  J.  S.  Laurie,  Mr. 
William  Scottock,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Alderson,  reported  on  the  British 
schools,  and  the  Wesleyan  and  other  denominational  schools.  The  Prize 
Scheme  Association  in  Wales  has  been  eminently  successful  in  its 
endeavours.  Mr.  Laurie  detailed  the  working  of  the  simultaneous  system 
now  introduced.  This  system  consists  in  treating  the  class  as  a  unit ;  it 
ignores  to  a  great  measure  the  individual  scholar;  it  teaches  reading  simul- 
taneously ;  and  demands  that  the  answers  to  questions  shall  be  given  in  one 
simultaneous  shout.  It  proves,  therefore,  to  be  a  mechanical  artifice  for 
securing  unusual  activity  by  insisting  on  a  universal  demonstration  of  acti- 
vity. The  inspector  objected  to  the  system  because  deceptive  and  injurious. 
Soldiers  are  drilled  in  masses  because  they  must  act  in  masses :  not  so  with 
pupils.  The  object  of  the  teacher  who  practises  the  individual  method  is 
to  present  food  for  every  variety  of  mind,  suited  to  every  capacity,  without 
overstraining  any,  and  to  cultivate  by  exercise  every  varied  power  of 
human  nature. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  M.  Marshall  reported  on  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the 
soathem  division  of  Great  Britain.  Sixty  schools  are  already  receiving 
pablic  grants  in  London  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  many 
more  are  in  progress.  There  are,  moreover,  7  reformatories  aided  by  the 
State,  having  collectively  560  inmates.  Amongst  these'  the  largest  is  the 
Mount  St.  Bernard's  Agricultural  Colony  in  Chamwood  Forest  This 
reformatory,  conducted  by  a  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic  order,  contains  in 
itself  all  the  means  which  may  be  conducive  to  the  thorough  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders.  There  are  attached  to  it,  smiths',  joiners',  tailors', 
and  shoemakers' 'shops,  stables,  barns,  and  stackyards ;  so  that,  in  addition 
to  learning  the  art  of  husbandry,  the  boys  during  their  five  years'  residence 
there  may  get  sufficiently  initiated  into  any  one  of  those  trades,  and  so 
when  discharged  can  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  The  Amo's  Court,  another 
such  institution,  is  under  the  charge  of  a  community  of  ladies,  kno)¥n  as 
Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  this  institution  all  classes  are  admitted, 
even  the  worst  cases. 

Mr.  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  barrister-at-law,  reported  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  in  lite  north-western  division  of  England  and  Wales.  Not- 
withstanding some  objection,  the  managers  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  are 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and 
accept  the  grants.  Mr.  Stokes,  as  well  as  Mr.  Marshall,  recommended  an 
increase  of  salary  of  certificated  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters,  whose 
remuneration  now  averages  only  69 1  17«.  4d!.  per  annum. 

Mr.  J.  Reynell  Morell  reported  on  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the 
north-eastern  division  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
extreme  poverty  of  a  large  part  of  the  children  inspected  by  him  in  Scot- 
land, and  with  the  general  superiority  of  the  girls'  and  infant  schools  oyer 
the  boys'  schools,  a  fact  to  be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  the  ladies  in 
charge  of  many  of  the  former  departments.  The  factory  children  appeared 
to  him  exposed  to  a  compulsory  attendance  in  Protestant  half-time  schools 
belonging  to  Protestant  mill-owners.  Much  benefit  would  be  conferred  by 
the  extension  of  the  capitation  grants  to  Scotch  Roman  Catholics. 

Dr.  E.  Woodford,  LL.D.,  reported  on  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  in  the  Midland  division  of  Scotland;  Mr.  John  Gordon 
on  those  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland;  and  Dr.  Cumming  made  a  general 
report  on  the  same.  Upon  the  general  progress  of  education  in  Scotland, 
Dr.  Cumming  said — 

"  There  is  much  reason,  after  taking  a^retrospect  of  the  last  seven  years, 
to  congratulate  the  country  and  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  promoting 
the  work  of  education.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  in- 
creased greatly,  even  in  prop<3h;ion  to  the  increased  number  of  schools,  and 
the  teaching  power  generally  augmented  and  improved,  but,  by  grants  of 
books  and  maps,  and  of  money  in  aid  of  the  enlargement  and  refitting  of 
the  schools,  these  schools  themselves  have  become  better  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  erected.  Assuming  that  a  similar  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  districts  under  the  inspection  of  my  colleagues, 
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I  may  safely  say  that  a  greater  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  Scotland  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  than  at  any  period 
since  the  establishment  of  the  parish  school  system ;  and  in  some  respects 
the  present  mode  of  administration  works  more  advantageously  for  the 
community  than  that  justly  celebrated  system  has  done.     I  need  only  refer 
to  two  points.     In  the  first  place^  security  is  taken  that  the  teachers  shall 
be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  profession,  as  weU  as  with  the 
subjects  which  they  are  required  to  teach.      The  election  of  the  parish 
schoolmaster  by  the  heritors  and  minister  is  unlimited  in  its  range  by  any 
consideration  of  the  previous  employment  or  pursuits  of  the  individual  to 
be  chosen ;  and,  though  his  qualifications  are  tried  by  the  presbytery,  the 
trial  extends  only  to  his  knowledge,  and  not  to  his  aptitude  to  teach  ;  and, 
even  in  regard  to  his  knowledge,  the  question,  I  believe,  is  still  unsettled 
— whether  the  presbytery  is  entitled  to  extend  its  examination  beyond  the 
branches  which  the  ^heritors  think  necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  piarticular 
school.     That  many  qualified  men  were  appointed  in  these  circumstances  is 
readilv  acknowledged ;  but  that  others  were  appointed  of  very  indifferent 
qualifications  can  scarcely  be  denied  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  facts. 
The  terms  on  which  your  Lordships'  certificates  of  merit  are  awarded,  and 
on  which  the  augmentations  continue  to  be  paid,  afford  an  assurance  that 
the  teacher  shall  not  be  very  deficient  in  respect  of  the  attainments  which  he 
ought  to  possess.     Secondly,  in  those  cases  of  moral  delinquency  which  are 
sure  to  occur  from  time  to  time  in  all  large  bodies  of  men,  and  which 
render  it  necessary  for  the  public  good  that  the  office  should  become  vacant, 
the  process  is  now  shorter  and  more  decisive  than  it  was  under  the  older 
system.     It  is  well  known  tnat  individuals  of  notoriously  bad  character 
have  been   allowed  to  remain  in  parish   schools,  in  consequejice  of  the 
reluctance  of  parties  to  incur  the  expense  and  (in  some  cases  it  may  be 
added)  the  odium  of  a  prosecution.     Where   such   cases  have  occurred 
under  the  operation  of  the  Minutes  of  Council,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
one  or  two  cases  have  occurred  in  my  knowledge,  the  simple  refusal  to  fill 
up  the  necessary  certificates  in  order  to  secure  both  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  the  augmentation  has  been  sufficient  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  delinquent ;  and  I  may  add,  with  regard  to  cases  which  call  for  pity  as 
well  as  censure,  the  removal  has  been  effected  without  a  ruinous  exposure. 
I  should  certainly  regret  if  in  this  way  the  teacher  were  made  to  buffer 
from  the  caprice  or  ill-feeling  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do.     No  doubt 
the  power  exercised  by  the  managers  is  great ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  found  it  injuriously  employed,  nor  do  I- think  that  there  is  much  risk 
of  its  being  so.    It  seems  probable,  though  of  course  I  cannot  speak  officially 
on  the  subject,  that  the  influence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  (as  well  as  the  more  partial  but  more  direct  influence  of  the  Dick 
bequest)  has  tended  to  the  improvement  of  those  schools  which  are  not 
immediately  under  their  control.     When  one  reflects  on  these  improve- 
ments, no  doubt  it  is  mortifying  to  think  that,  with  greater  advantages  than 
were  ever  before  enjoyed  for  the  attainment  of  education,  there  should  exist 
so  much  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  id  regard  to  the  securing  of  its 
benefits  for  their  children.     But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  that  the 
operation  of  particular  influences  on. the  national  character  is  most  dis- 
coverable, not  in  the  generation  in  which  they  are  at  work,  but  in  that 
which  immediately  follows  it.     The  existence  of  the  indifference  alluded  to 
is  not  certainly  to  be  traced  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  promote 
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edncation,  bat  rather  to  those  previous  circumstances  which  made  the 
eflTorts  necessary ;  and,  whatever  means  be  adopted  for  overcoming  this 
indifference  in  the  meantime,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that,  when  educa- 
tion has  been  generally  diffused  by  such  measures  as  are  now  employed, 
and  when  its  advantages  are  seen  and  felt  in  the  life  and  history  of  those 
who  are  now  acquiring  its  benefits,  the  shame  of  being  uneducated  will 
revive,  as  it  is  said  to  have  formerly  existed  among  the  poorest  classes  in 
Scotland.'' 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson  repoi*ted  on  the  Episcopal  Church  schools 
in  Scotland. 

The  Rev.  J.  Temple,  M.  A.,  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  Training 
Colleges  for  Schoolmasters.  The  total  number  of  students  in  residence  was 
765.  Of  these,  13  were  in  the  third  year,  227  in  the  second  year,  and  440 
in  the  first  year.  There  were  also  85  probationers.  The  officers  employed 
as  lecturers  were  95  in  number.  The  total  income  was  37,490t,  of  which 
13,815t  was  paid  by  the  subscribers,  20,614t  was  derived  firom  grants, 
and  3,04 It  was  paid  by  the  students  themselves  or  their  fi'iends.  The 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cook  reported  on  the  Church  of  England  Training  Colleges  for 
Schoolmistresses.  Mr.  Joseph  Bowstead  reported  on  the  Training  Institution 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark ; 
Mr.  Morell,  on  the  Wesleyan  Training  College;  Mr.  Marshall,  on  Roman 
Catholic  Training  Colleges  for  Schoolmasters  at  Hammersmith  and  for 
Schoolmistresses  at  St  Leonard's-on-Sea ;  Mr.  Stokes,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Training  College  for  Schoolmistresses  at  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Gordon, 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland  College  for  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses 
at  Glasgow;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Woolley  on  Royal  Dockyard  Schools, 
Royal  Marine  Schools,  and  other  Naval  Schools  under  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  at  Chatham,  Deptford,  Devonport,  Pembroke,  Portsmouth, 
Sheemess,  and  Woolwich. 


No.  XCV.— KENSINGTON  GORE  ESTATE. 
Return  of  all  Sums  expended  in  the  Purchase  of  the  Estate  at  Kensington  Gore^ 
in  laying  out,  and  draining,  and  forming  the  Roads  on  the  same,  and  all 
other  Objects  connected  therewith;  and  of  all  Sums  expended  in  building  the 
Museum,  in  removing  the  Collections  and  arranging  them  therein ;  distin- 
guishing the  several  Votes  of  the  House  under  which  such  Expenditure  has 
been  incurred.     (Mr.  Mowbray.)     12th  February,  1858.     (112.) 

The  sum  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate  was  259,1362.  12«.  6rf. ;  for  lay- 
ing out  grounds,  draining,  and  making  roads,  15,692^  Is.  5d.  Of  this  sum, 
97,328i  19«.  lid.  was  expended  out  of  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners;  and  177,500t  was  voted  by  Parliament  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  other  sums  will  have  to  be  paid  tp  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  estate  out  of  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  among  which  is  the  sum  of  54,7 16 1,  less  the  deposit 
of  6flOOL  Three  per  Cent  Consols  to  be  paid  to  Lord  Harrington,  upon 
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completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Harrington  estate.  The  cost  of  building 
the  Museum  was  15,000t  ;  outlays  upon  Museum  buildings,  fittings, 
&c.,  4,960i  Ss.  Id. ;  cost  of  forming  collection  of  animal  products,  &c., 
3,835 1  9«.  2cL ;  making  a  total  of  298,624i  12«.  Si,  of  which  192,500t 
were  voted  by  Parliament,  and  106,124^  12».  SdL  were  expended  out  of  the 
surplus  fund. 


No.  XCVL— ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Tenth  General  Report  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Englandyfor 

the  Year  ended  SOth  Octoher^  1857. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. '] 
Arrangements  have  been  concluded  for  transferring  to  the  Commissioners 
certain  estates  belonging  to  the  bishoprics  of  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  and 
Ripon,  in  consideration  of  money  payments  to  the  respective  bishops,  and 
for  relieving  the  bishop  of  the  former  see  from  one  of  the  houses  of  resi- 
dence belonging  thereto.  A  scheme  has  been  passed  for  regulating  the  in- 
comes of  the  dean  and  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Llandaff  has  been  endowed  by  the  annexation  thereto  of  a 
canonry  in  die  cathedral  church  of  Llandaff,  and  a  prospective  arrangement 
of  a  similar  character  has  been  effected  with  regard  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Monmouth.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  securing  to  the  archdeacon 
of  Llandaff  in  respect  of  his  canonry,  and  to  every  future  canon  residentiary 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Llandaff,  the  amount  of  income  contemplated  by 
the  Acts.  A  temporary  grant  has  been  made  from  the  common  fund  in 
augmentation  of  the  income  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon. 

Assignments  have  been  made  of  the  patronage  of  the  new  parishes  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  of  Saint  James  Hatcham, 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  in  consideration  of  benefactions  in  aug- 
mentation of  the  respective  cures. 

The  Conunissioners  have  taken  the  necessary  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect  an  exchange  of  the  patronage  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Paul, 
Buttershaw,  in  the  county  of  York,  for  the  patronage  of  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  St  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Shelf,  in  the  same  county,  and  for 
securing  to  the  latter  benefice  the  advantage  of  a  benefaction  in  augmen- 
tation of  its  endowment 

The  Commissioners,  in  dealing  with  the  estates  vested  in  them,  continue 
to  have  regard  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  IS51,  as  modified  by  the  suggestions  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856.  In  their  eighth  report  they 
referred  to  the  progress  of  enfranchisement  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  York,  notwithstanding  that  their  terms  were  at  first  less  favourably 
received  in  the  north  of  England,  and  they  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
stating  that  a  considerable  number  of  agreements  have  been  made  during 
the  past  vear  relating  to  propcrtv  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
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A  sam  of  stock  equivalent  to  100,0002.  cash  has,  in  tbe  course  of  the 
year,  been  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Church  Estates  Com- 
missioners,  in  respect  of  the  surplus  arising  from  transactions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Management  Act  The 
aggregate  amount  paid  over  to  the  common  fund  on  this  account  is  now 
500,0002. 

In  their  last  report,  the  Commissioners  stated  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
appropriate,  on  the  conditions  therein  set  forth,  a  capital  sum  of  5,0002. 
towards  making  better  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls.  To  obtain  grants 
out  of  this  sum,  benefactions  to  the  value  of  7,0002.  have  been  offered  and 
accepted,  and  many  other  offers  have  been  necessarily  postponed  until  the 
Coamiissioners  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of  meeting  them.  In  the 
present  year,  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  appropriate  a  further  sum 
of  18,0002.  on  the  ^me  conditions,  and  they  have  reason  to  expect  that  a 
proportionate  amount  of  benefactions  may  be  obtained. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  permanently  augmented  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, exclusive  of  new  districts,  mentioned  below,  amounted  on  the  1st  of 
November  last  to  882,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  2,392,326,  and  the 
annual  grants  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  those  benefices,  ex- 
clusive of  the  value  of  land  and  tithe  rent-charge  annexed  in  certain  cases, 
now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  46,8332. 

Since  the  last  report,  five  districts  have  been  constituted  under  the  New 
Parishes  Act.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  whole  of  the  endowment  was 
provided  from  private  sources ;  in  the  fourth,  the  Commissioners  contributed 
a  portion  of  the  endowment,  in  consideration  of  a  special  claim  upon  property 
which  had  become  vested  in  them;  and  in  the  fifth,  the  Income  of  the 
incumbent  will  be  derived  from  pew-rents,  a  temporary  provision  having 
been  made  for  his  support,  until  a  church  shall  have  been  built  and  conse- 
crated. 

The  total  number  of  districts  constituted  by  the  Conmiissioners  under 
the  New  Parishes  Act  up  to  the  1st  of  November  last,  amounted  to  254 ; 
and  their  aggregate  population  to  875,941.  In  three  districts,  constituted 
prior  to  the  provision  of  churches  therein,  churches  have,  during  the  period 
of  the  past  year,  been  approved  and  consecrated,  and  the  districts  have  thus 
become  new  parishes,  and  the  inciunbents  thereof  respectively  entitled 
to  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  1502.,  besides  surplice  fees  and  dues 
arising  within  their  respective  parishes.  The  annual  payment  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  respect  of  districts  and  new  parishes  is  now  increased  to 
35,1372.,  and  is  subject  to  further  increase  from  time  to  time  as  new  churches 
are  consecrated. 

The  total  permanent  charge  upon  the  common  fund  for  augmentation  and 
endowment  of  parochial  cui-es  amounts  at  present  to  the  sum  of  81,9702.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  the  18,0002.  per  annum  payable  to  the  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  under  the  arrangement  for  the  endowment  of  addi- 
tional cures  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  report 
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In  exercise  of  the  fiinctions  which  have  devolved  upon  them  by  the 
transfer  of  the  duties,  powers,  and  authorities  fonherly  exercised  by  "  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  building  new  Churches,"  the  Commissioners 
have  made  the  following  arrangements,  viz. : — 

The  assignment  of  district  chapelries  to  four  churches;  the  declaration  of 
the  patronage  of  three  churches ;  the  substitution  of  a  new  church  for  the 
ancient  parish  church  in  two  cases ;  the  fixing  a  scale  of  pew-rents  for  four 
churches;  the  acceptance  of  81  conveyances  of  sites  for  churches,  burial- 
grounds,  and  parsonage  houses. 

The  annual  income  and  expenditure  of  the  common  fund  was  as  follows : 
The  total  income  by  capitular  revenues,  by  rental  of  estates,  by  dividends 
and  interest,  amounted  to  145,0002.  11«.  lOd. ;  and  the  pajrments,  including 
livings  aagmented,  126,641^  149.  2d. ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  18,3582.  I7s.  Sd, 
The^geoeral  account  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  105,8092.  10«.  8rf.  in 
Government  securities,  and  495,8162.  13«.  SA  in  cash. 


No.  xcvn.— ecx:;lesiastical  commissioners  (ireland). 

Report  of  the  JEcclesiastical  Commiasioners  for  Irelandy  for  the  Year  ending 

let  of  August^  1858. 

[Pursuant  to  Act  3  4- 4  Will.  IV.  c.  37,  8.  10.] 

The  sum  appropriated  at  the  usual  special  meeting  of  the  Board,  in 
December  last,  for  the  several  church  works  of  this  year,  amounted  *to 
43,7642,  10«.  Sd. ;  of  this  sum  7,6082.  18«.  lei  has  been  applied  towards  the 
completion  of  13  new  churches,  and  the  enlargement  of  4  churches  for 
which  grants  had  been  made  in  former  years;  8,6902.  (owards  the  building 
or  rebuilding  of  11  parish  churches,  and  the  enlargement  of  16 ;  and  the 
residue,  amounting  to  27,4652.  12$.  2c2.,  was  set  apart  for  the  repairs  of 
churches,  and  for  the  fencing  of  churchyards,  including  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  out  of  these  several  works. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  enabled  this  year  to  appropriate  a  larger 
sum  to  the  building,  enlarging,  and  repairing  of  churches  than  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  receipt  of  a  sum  exceeding  7,0002.,  under  the  head  of  fines  for 
the  renewal  of  leases  in  cases  in  which  the  tenants  had  suflered  very  many 
years  to  elapse  without  availing  themselves  of  their  privil^e  to  renew  at 
shorter  intervals.  And  this  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Board  has  been 
liberally  responded  to  by  the  respective  congregations  in  the  aid  afibrded 
by  them  in  the  extension  of  church  accommodation,  the  sum  received  this 
year  from  private  sources  being  8,7872.  10«.  Si,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
applicable  to  the  building  and  enlargement  of  churches. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  their  funds,  the  Commissioners  have  been  enabled 
this  year  to  augment  the  income  of  but  one  benefice,  namelj,  that  of 
Kilshane,  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  by  a  grant  of  202.  per  annum,  being  an 
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unappropriated  sum  to  the  credit  of  Primate  Boulter's  Fund.  The  number 
of  applications  before  the  Board  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  even 
where  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  do  not  amount  to  lOOZ.  per  annum,  was 
still  very  considerable.  In  the  proposed  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act,  a  clause  has  been  suggested,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  enabling  the  Commissioners,  on  some  future  increase  of  their 
income,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  general  fund  for  the  augmentation  of 
small  livings,  there  being  little  or  no  prospect,  particularly  since  the  annual 
loss  to  their  funds  of  12,000t  by  the  abolition  of  ministers'  money,  that, 
after  making  full  provision  for  the  objects  referred  to,  there  would  be  any 
surplus  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  as  contemplated  by  that  Act. 

In  ftirtherance  of  this  object,  the  Commissioners  have  also  suggested  an 
amendment  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  expenses  now  primarily  chargeable 
on  their  funds  for  the  building  and  rebuilding  of  churches,  by  including  in 
the  proposed  bill  a  clause  to  enable  them  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
licensed  houses  of  worship  in  parishes  or  districts  which  contain  but  few 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  instead  of  their  being  obliged  to  incur 
the  greater  expense  of  erecting  churches  in  such  places. 

Thirty-seven  applications  for  the  purchase  of  perpetuities  have  been 
received.  The  sum  realized  from  this  source  within  the  year  has  amounted 
to  6,653Z.  4«.  7d.,  and  a  mortgage  has  been  granted*  for  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  a  further  sum  of  lfi96L  Os.  lOrf.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
155th  section  of  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  37.         *      . 

A  sum  bf  6,582^  16«.  Id.  has  been  invested  in  Government  securities  to 
the  credit  of  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund  ;  also  a  sum  of  2,667^  to  the 
credit  of  Primate  Boulter's  Fund.  A  temporary  investment  to  the  amount 
of  13,000t  has  been  likewise  made  in  the  same  securities,  to  the  credit  of 
the  general  fund,  pending  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  which  have  been 
entered  into  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were 
as  follows: — Income:  Balance  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  10,441Z.  14«. ; 
private  subscriptions  for  rebuilding,  enlarging,  and  altering  churches, 
8,7  92Z.  28.  2d. ;  income  from  see  estates,  suspended  dignities,  benefices, 
&c,  lll,505i  1«.  7d. ;  from  sale  of  Government  stock,  11,126Z.  Is.  7d.: 
total,  141, 864 1  19«.  4d,  The  disbursements  were  as  follows  : — ^Payments 
for  rebuilding  and  enlarging  churches,  47,572Z.  19«.  Id.;  requisites  for 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  clerks,  &c.,  35>460t  14«.  lOd. ;  stipends  to 
curates,  8,171t  lO*.  Ad. :  total  in  respect  of  income,  113,773/.  2«.  5d.;  in 
respect  of  capital  for  investment  in  Government  stock,  19,032Z.  16«.  3d., 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  9,059/.  Os.  Sd. 
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No.  XCVin.— NATIONAL  GALLERY  AND  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  dated 
27  th  November y  1867  ;  of  Letter  from  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  to  tlie  Treasury, 
dated  20th  January,  1858  ;  and  of  Letter  from  Mr,  Panizzi  to  the  Trea- 
sury, dated  27 th  January,  1858  ;  relative  to  the  National  Gallery  and 
British  Museum.  (The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)  4th  February, 
1858.     (28.) 

On  the  27th  November,  1857,  Mr.  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  communicated  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  to  determine  the  site  of  the  new  National  Gallery,  and 
to  report  on  the  desirableness  of  combining  with  it  the  Fine  Art  and 
ArchaBoIogical  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  The  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  were  in  favour  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  site,  and  accordingly 
the  Treasury  desired  the  Commissioner  of  Works  to  cause  an  estimate  to 
be  prepared  of  the  probable  expenses  of  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  expenses  involved  in  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
included  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  barrack,  and  the  construction  of  the 
same;  the  indemnification  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  for  their  workhouse, 
and  for  the  removal  of  their  baths  and  washhouses ;  the  provision  of  a  site 
for  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building ;  and  the 
construction  of  a  building  for  the  National  Gallery  upon  the  Trafalgar 
Square  site,  as  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  St  George's  Barrack  and 
St  Martin's  Workhouse. 

On  the  20th  January,  1858,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  informed  the  Treasury 
that  the  approximate  estimate  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  National 
Gallery  upon  the  Trafalgar  Square  site  amounted  to  500,000/. 

On  the  27th  January,  Mr.  Panizzi,  the  principal  librarian,  on  behalf 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  communicated  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  certain  l-esolutions  unanimously  passed  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Trustees.  These  resolutions  were  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  space  at  present  for  the  proper 
exhibition  of  the  difierent  collections  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Museum.  That  in  providing  an  adequate  space  for  that  purpose,  it  is 
desirable  to  contemplate  the  future  and  progressive,  as  well  as  the  actual 
and  immediate,  requirements  of  the  British  Museum.  Other  resolutions 
were  also  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  in  favour  of  Mr.  Smirke's 
plan  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  Museum. 
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No.  LVL— SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  People  of  Englandy  being  the 
BesuUs  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  different  Proportions  of  Death  produced  by 
certain  Dieeaeee  in  different  Districts  in  England  communicated  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  by  Edward  Headlam  Greenhowy  M.D,,  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physidansy  toith  an  Introductory  Report  by  Dr.  A,  Simon, 
the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board,  on  the  Preventability  of  certain  Kinds  of 
Premature  Death. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'\ 

Intboduotobt  Report  by  Db.  A.  Simon* 

England  is  divided  into  628  registration  dbtricts.     Of  these  there  are  64 

S containing  a  population  of  about  a  million  inhabitants)  wherein  die  annual 
ieath-rate  per  100^000  ranges  from  1^500  to  1,700.  But  the  average  death- 
rate  of  England  is  about  2,266.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  registration  dis- 
tricts of  England  show  death-rates  which  are  in  excess  of  1,700,  and  which, 
in  some  notorious  cases,  run  up  to  3,100,  3,300,  and  3,600.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  people  live  too  long  in  the  64  districts  first  referred  to.  That  life 
is  artificiallj  snortened  in  the  other  564  districts,  seems  the  necessary  alter- 
native. At  this  point,  the  general  statistical  argument  requires  to  be 
reinforced  bv  the  more  detailed  results  of  two  other  inquiries : — ^first,  what 
does  medical  experience  say  as  to  the  dependence  on  reynovable  causes ;  in 
other  words,  as  to  the  preventability  of  certain  diseases  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  total  mortality  of  England?  and,  secondly,  what  difference  is 
there  m  the  prevalence  of  these  di^ases  in  different  districts  of  England? 
It  is  the  second  of  Aese  questions  which,  to  a  great  extent.  Dr.  Greenhow 
has  answered.  The  value  of  his  answer  consists  in  its  applicability  to  the 
purposes  of  local  sanitary  education  and  local  sanitary  improvement ;  an 
appucability  which  cannot  be  otherwise  tested  and  denned  than  by  taJdng 
the  two  questions  together,  and  considering  the  diffeirent  local  pressures  of 
different  diseases  in  connection  with  the  degree  to  which  each  disease  admits 
of  prevention. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  preventability  of  certain  diseases: — 
Natural  Death. — Death  by  old  age  is,  physiologically  speaking,  the  only 
normal  death  of  man.  And  its  essence  is  this : — ^that  organs  necessary  to 
the  mere  vegetative  life  of  the  body  have  naturally  undergone  such  modifi- 
cations of  texture  that  they  can  no  longer  ftdfil  their  former  ministerial  uses. 
Having  first  ripened  to  tneir  several  prefigured  patterns,  and  having  per- 
formed for  a  while  their  several  appointed  nmctions,  they  become  incapable 
of  oontinning  longer  without  decline.  Thus  it  is  that  death,  unaccelerated 
by  extmor  infiuences,  creeps  at  last  on  all;  and  the  textural  changes  which 
mark  its  gradual  progress  are  probably,  in  their  kind,  common  to  every 
living  creature.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  by  degenerative  changes  in  the 
heart  and  arteries  that  natural  death  most  firequently  occurs.  And  to 
undergo  these  changes  in  old  age  is  as  natural  a  part  of  human  life  as  to 
have  attiuned  in  succession  youm  and  manhood,  ^ut  the  period  when  they 
tend  to  consummate  themselves  in  death  is  not  precisely  defined.  There  are 
personal  differences  of  longevity.  Death,  virtually  by  old  age,  comes  to 
some  men  even  b^ore  their  sixtieth  year.  To  most  men  it  comes  much 
later.  A  few  complete  their  fifth  vicenniad,  and  even  carry  far  into  it  their 
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noblest  mental  endowments.  And  apart,  so  &r  as  is  known,  from  anj 
immediate  dependence  on  exterior  circumstances,  these  differences  tend  to 
repeat  themselves  in  particular  families.  Thej  are  differences  of  stock. 
But  they  are  not  operative  to  any  great  extent  And  it  cannot  be  far  from 
the  trum  to  assume  that,  if  there  were  no  artificial  interference  with  the 
duration  of  life,  death  by  natural  decay  would,  in  this  country,  under  its 
present  circumstances,  usually  happen  at  about  80  years  of  age. 

Premature  Death. — ^Now  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  deaths  of  Eng« 
land  happen  at  75  years  and  upwards.  And  thus,  physiologically  speaking, 
one  may  say  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  mortality  occurs  more  or 
less  prematurely.  But  thb  physiological  statement  must  be  guarded  from  mis- 
application. It  would  require  more  knowledge  than  is  yet  possessed  by  the 
professors  of  medicine  to  say  that  all  premature  death  is,  even  in  theory, 
preventable  death.  And  while  the  science  of  medicine  is  hitherto  unable  to 
advance  this  proposition,  even  as  ideally  true,  still  less  can  any  reasonable 
person  pretend  that^  practically  speaking,  it  so  much  as  approximates  to 
truth. 

Unavoidable  Cauees  of  Premature  DeaiJu — The  daily  experience  of  every 
man  is  sufficient  to  tell  him  that  there  always  have  operated,  and  always 
must  operate,  very  many  causes  of  premature  death.  Most  properly  he  may 
seek  to  reduce  these  causes  to  their  least  possible  d^ree  of  destructiveness. 
Most  properly  he  may  watch  against  too  indolent  an  acquiescence  in  any 
existing  eviL  But  he  cannot  refrise  to  recognize  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  what  science  classifies  as  premature  death  is,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  not  preventable. 

CoTwenital  and  Hereditary  Influence. — ^For,  first,  the  certaintv  of  premar 
ture  (feath — ^a  certainty  quite  irrespective  of  the  immediate  influence  of 
exterior  circumstances — is  a  condition  under  which  many  are  bom.  Chil- 
dren come  into  the  world,  sometimes  with  malformations,  which  render 
healthy  life  impossible ;  sometimes  with  inherited  disease  or  inherited 
morbid  predisposition;  sometimes  with  various  ill-defined  weaknesses  of 
vitality,  which  render-  them  unable  to  stru^le  onward,  even  for  a  single 
year,  or  dispose  them  more  readily  to  ^k  under  the  ordinary  trials 
of  infancy.  One  family  has  become  liable  to  gout  and  rheumatism;  another 
to  tubercular  diseases ;  another  to  epilepsy  and  mania ;  another  to  this  or 
that  other  form  of  visceral  or  humoral  disease ;  and  children  bom  of  these 
stocks  have  not  the  average  exjpectation  of  healthy  life.  A  certain  share  of 
every  existing  generation  has  m  it  from  these  sources  the  seeds  of  prema- 
ture deatL  Such  seeds  may  or  may  not  be  developed.  In  respect  of  many 
of  the  cases  referred  to,  medicine  has  hitherto  but  imperfectly  learnt  the  art 
of  prevention.  In  respect  of  others  (and  fortunately  this  applies  to  the  most 
fatal  of  the  number),  exterior  circumstances  can  be  shown  to  exert  immense 
influence^  certainly  over  the  development  of  individual  predisposition,  and 
probably  over  the  ftirther  propagation  of  that  hereditary  fault  Unques- 
tionably, however,  deaths  referred  to  under  the  present  head  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  not  preventable.  And  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  limits  at 
which  they  become  preventable  have  in  any  particular  case  been  exceeded, 
the  following  considerations  ftunish,  I  think,  the  safest  argument  for  guid- 
ance :— (1)>  that  the  influence  alleged  to  be  non-preventaole  in  the  causa- 
tion of  diese  deaths  is  the  personal  or  family  predisposition ;  (2),  that  in  any 
one  country  of  moderate  extent  and  mixed  race,  with  a  population  exer- 
cising from  part  to  part  the  freest  intercourse,  and  intermarriage,  and 
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intermigration^  this  influence  wonid  tend  to  be  uniformly  diffused;  and  (3), 
that,  therefore,  no  natural  reason  can  be  conceived  for  its  beinff  in*  any  one 
district  of  such  a  country  much  more  powerful  than  in  another  district  So 
far,  then,  as  personal  predisposition  accounts  for  the  diseases  in  question^ 
they  would  hardly  be  expected  to  vary  much  in  their  proportionate  fetahty 
in  oifferent  districts  of  England.  And  any  considerable  exception  to  theur 
imiform  diffusion  would  suggest  a  very  strong  suspicion,  that  in  the  districts 
where  they  excessively  prevail,  certain  exciting  causes  must  be  specially  and 
preventably  in  operation. 

ConUigions  of  SnudUPox^  Hoopinff^Cough,  Measles,  and  Scarlatina. — A 
further — ^practically  speaking,  unavoidable— <:ause  of  premature  death  in 
every  civilized  country  is  the  risk  of  its  current  contagions.  In  Europe 
there  are  certain  infectious  complaints,  of  which,  once  in  life,  nearly  all 
pers9ns  are  susceptible.  The  contamons  of  these  diseases  are  never  long 
absent  from  large  communities ;  and  a  child,  during  its  first  few^ears  of 
life,  is  almost  of  necessity  exposed  to  them.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  European 
experience,  the  diseases  in  question — small-pox,  hooping-cough,  measles,  and 
scarlatina — are  so  well  known  as  diseases  of  childhood.  To  those  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  Jenner's  discovery,  small-pox — the  most  fetal 
malady  of  this  class — ^needs  no  longer  be  counted  as  a  dan^r ;  but  liability 
to  the  other  infections  is  a  more  or  less  considerable  risk  which  science 
hitherto  cannot  avert  Hooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarlatina  are,  there- 
fore, to  a  certain  extent,  inevitable  causes  of  premature  death.  The  severity 
with  which  any  one  of  these  diseases  attacks  an  individual  patient  depends 
on  his  individual  constitution ;  and  often  we  are  able  to  observe  that  corre- 
sponding differences  of  constitution  (the  sources  of  which  are  quite  unknown 
to  us)  belong  to  several  members  of  the  same  family.  But,  given  a  certain 
severity  of  attack,  the  fatality  of  these  diseases  is  greatly  and  evidently  pro- 
portionate to  exterior  conditions.  And  the  poor  suffer  Irom  them  immensely 
more  than  the  rich,  partly  from  possessing  le^s  ample  means  of  treatment, 
but  mainly  because  of  the  impure  atmosphere  which  commonly  surrounds 
the  patient  in  his  overcrowded  and  unventilated  dwelling.  In  respect,  then, 
of  these  diseases  (as  of  those  previously  spoken  of)  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
that  their  natural  tendency  is  to  prevail  with  equal  severity  or  equal  mild- 
ness in  all  districts  of  England ;  and  any  disproportionate  fatality  of  these 
diseases  in  certain  districts,  as  compared  with  their  habitual  fatality  in  other 
districts,  is  i.  feet  which  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of 
local  causes. 

Privation. — ^Practically,  too,  it  must  be  reckoned  that,  even  with  the  high 
civilization  of  this  country,  and  with  its  unequalled  system  of  poor-law 
relief,  privation  still  exists  as  a  cause  of  premature  death.  Among  the 
surgical  cases  treated  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  diseases  from  insufficient 
nourishment  form  a  very  considerable  part.  Children  especially  suffer  from 
this  cause ;  and  many  of  their  so-called  scrofulous  ailments  are  in  feet  mere 
starvation-disorders,  which  a  few  weeks  of  better  feeding  can  cure.  And, 
besides  the  direct  stint  of  food,  and  that  indirect  stint  which  consists  in  the 
use  of  damaged  and  adulterated  provisions,  there  are  other  kinds  of  privar 
tion  practicafly  inseparable  from  poverty.  It  must  have  scanty  house-room; 
and  this — at  least,  till  the  means  of  ventilating  poor  dwellings  are  thoroughly 
popularized — ^is  an  increased  liability  to  msease.'  It  must  have  scanty 
clothing  and  scanty  ftiel,  and,  with  little  other  protection  than  habit,  must 
encounter  inclemencies  of  weather..    It  must  have  a  weight  of  care  in  its 
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daily  struggle  for  snbsistence ;  it  must  have  little  of  the  variety  and  plea- 
surable excitement  which  are  good  for  mind  and  body.  Few  tasks  can  be 
more  difficult  than  to  estimate  the  diffusion  of  poyerty,  as  distingui^ed  &om 
pauperism,  in  different  parts  of  England ;  and  I  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mimng  whether  poverty,  in  this  sense,  be  one  of  the  local  conditions  to  which 
any  preventable  disease  at  all  closely  proportions  itsel£  But,  as  regards 
pauperism,  such  certainly  is  not  the  case ;  a  glance  at  Dr.  Greenhow's  table 
IS  sufficient  to  show  that  districts  with  the  highest,  and  districts  with  the 
lowest,  proportion  of  pauper-population  do  not  stand  opposedly  to  one 
another  as  regards  general  death-rate,  or  as  regards  the  death-rates  of 
particular  diseases. 

Accidental  injuries  cannot  be  excluded  firom  the  busy  life  of  a  large  com- 
munity. Wounds,  fractures  and  contusions,  suffocation  and  drowning,  must 
occasionallv  everywhere  be  causes  of  premature  death.  And  personal  care- 
lessness, which  contributes  largely  to  produce  these  casualties,  will  also  bear 
fruit  in  a  certain  number  of  omer  premature  deaths — especiaUy  of  deaths  of 
young  children  by  bums  and  scalds. 

Criminal  violence,  too,  will  cut  short  some  lives;  and  vice  and  intem- 
perance will  receive  some  of  their  retribution  in  the  form  of  untimdy 
deatL 

Congenital  malformations  and  weaknesses,  in  their  primarv  or  in  their 
secondary  influence;  hereditary  dispositions  to  chronic  and  paroxysmal 
disease  of  one  kind  and  another ;  the  infectious  disorders  of  infancv  and 
childhood ;  accidental  and  criminal  injuries ;  privation  in  its  various  i^rms ; 
intemperance  and  profligacy ; — these  are  causes  of  premature  death,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  must  be  accepted  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  inevitable.  To  a 
still  fruiher  extent  they  must  be  accepted  as  only  mitigable  by  degrees. 
And  up  to  the  extent  of  their  inevitability,  the  death-rate  of  a  poptuation 
must  rise  bevond  that  which  would  prevail  (1,250)  if  all  men  lived  to  their 
frdl  term  oi  fourscore  years.  But  what  is  ^e  extent  to  which  they  are 
inevitable?  Experience  seems  to  have  answered  this  question — ^not  per- 
fectly, indeed— but  with  an  approximation  which,  if  wrong,  is  wrong 
adversely  to  exaggeration.  There  are  populations  which  have  habituu 
death-rates  of  1,500,  1,600,  and  1,700.  A  million  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  are  living  on  those  terms.  In  64  registration  districts  scattered 
about  the  land,  life  is  at  that  advantage.  Are  those  parts  of  England 
exempt,  or  comparativelv  exempt,  from  the  morbid  inmiences  just  reca- 
pitulated ?  There  is  no  snadow  of  reason  for  believing  that  such  is  the  case. 
They  suffer  from  all  the  influences  in  question  to  the  extent  to  which  those 
influences  may  fairly  be  considered  inevitable.  Deaths  thus  arising  occur 
even  too  abundantly  in  the  healthiest  districts  of  England.  Thev  are 
included  in  the  margin  of  250,  350,  and  450,  which,  m  respect  of  such 
districts,  raises  the  theoretical  death-rate  of  1,250  to  1,500, 1,600,  and  1,700 
respectively.  And  at  this  point,  as  seems  to  me,  the  line  of  demarcation 
may  reasonably  and  practically  be  drawn.  If  it  appears  (as  it  presently  will 
appear)  that  the  inevitable  influences  in  question  are  in  some  districts  of 
England  greatly  more  fatal  than  in  others,  there  will  be  strong  prima  facie 
grounds  &r  believing  that  the  local  excesses  of  fatality  are  due  to  local  cir- 
cumstances of  aggravation ;  that  these  a^ravating  local  circumstances  are 
such  as  it  is  fimjr  possible  to  counteract;  and  that  of  the  total  mortality 
ascribed  to  these  innuences  in  England,  a  vejj  large  share  is  preventable. 
This  conclusion  rises  in  importance  in  proportion  as  the  diseases  to  which  it 
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relates  are  more  and  more  firequent.  It  will  presenUj  be  applied  to  those, 
which  of  all  are  most  fatal  to  our  population ;  namely,  first,  to  tubercular 
and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  more  special  disorders 
of  childhood.  But  a  large  share  of  the  premature  mortalih^  of  England 
depends  on  diseases,  respecting  which  it  cannot  be  conceded  that  they  (like 
those  last  discussed)  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  inevitable.  On  the  contrary, 
thousands  of  deaths  annually  result  from  diseases  which  are,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  preventable ;  diseases,  which  either  will  not  arise,  or  will  not 
spread,  in  communities  which  follow  certain  well-known  sanitary  laws.  For, 
mrst,  there  are  certain  diseases  of  which  it  is  hardly  a  metaphor  to  say,  that 
they  consist  in  the  extension  of  a  putrefactiye  process  from  matters  outside 
the  body  to  matters  inside  the  body ;  diseases,  of  which  the  very  essence  is 
filth ;  diseases,  which  have  no  local  habitation,  except  where  putrefiable  air 
or  putrefiable  water  fturmshes  means  for  their  rise  or  propagation ;  diseases, 
against  which  there  may  be  found  a  complete  securify  in  me  cultivation  of 
public  and  private  cleanliness.  Tet  some  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths 
annuallv  arise  in  England  from  these  diseases.  And  again,  there  are  dis- 
eases of  other  kinds,  which  annually  kill  some  thousands  more  of  our  popu- 
lation, though  the  appointed  preventives  are  so  definite  and  so  accessible, 
that  scarcelv  a  death  from  such  causes  ought  to  occur  in  any  civilized 
country.  To  these  diseases,  so  entirely  preventable,  and  to  the  preventable 
proportion  of  tiiose  other  diseases,  is  referred,  bv  the  allegation  which  I  first 
quoted,  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  mortality  of  England.  And  I  beg  now  to 
bring  under  your  notice  some  details  in  reference  to  both  those  classes  of 
disease;  as  to  their  pressure  in  Finland  generally;  as  to  the  distribution  of 
that  pressure  in  difierent  parts  of  England ;  and  as  to  the  experience  which 
has  been  obtained  in  the  means  of  preventing  their  rise  or  reducing  their 
&tality. 

1.  Cholera^  diarrhoM,  and  dysentery  have,  during  the  nine  years  1848-56, 
been  fiital  to  237,498  persons.  If  this  number  of  deaths  haa  been  equally 
divided,  the  annual  number  would  have  been  26,388 ;  but  the  distribution 
has  been  unequal  In  the  two  years  1849  and  1854  there  were  116,246 
deaths ;  in  the  two  years  1850  and  1855  there  were  but  29,425,  or  Uttie 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  former  amount  This  ineqiiality  depends 
on  the  present  tendency  of  diarrhoeal  diseases  to  prevail  in  certain  years 
epidemically.  A  large  proportion  of  the  excess  of  deaths  in  1849  and  1854 
occurred  during  a  few  summer  weeks,  when  the  epidemic  influence  was  at 
its  height,  and  when  it  occasioned  in  various  parits  of  the  country  a  very 
alarming  mortality.  Diarrhoeal  diseases,  for  two  reasons,  claim  particuliur 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  increasing  in  this  country.  During 
tiie  years  1838-42  tiie  deaths  occasioned  by  them  were  onlv  13  per  1,000 
of  the  deatiis  firom  all  causes ;  during  the  years  1847-55  their  proportion 
was  five  times  as  great.  And,  in  the  second  place,  their  epidemic  aggrava- 
tions are  sometimes  of  appalling  severity.  These  thin^  are  almost  forgotten 
when  they  are  past ;  but  probably,  since  the  days  of  tiie  great  pla^e,  death 
has  never  so  scared  an  English  population  as  in  the  cholera-epidemic  of 
Newcastie  in  1853,  and  in  tiie  Golden  Square  outbreak  in  1854.  These 
diseases  have  prevailed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  with  an  astounding 
inequality.  The  average  annual  aeath-rate  by  cholera  has  ranged  from 
nothing  and  nearly  nothing  in  some  districts  to  357  and  365  and  403  in 
others.  If  cholera  alone  had  shown  this  enormous  range  of  difierence,  it 
might  properly  be  questioned  whether  the  history  of  two  epidemics  (for  the 
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figures  are  of  course  mainly  derived  from  the  death-lists  of  1848-9  and 
1853-4)  is  enough  to  justify  generalizations  in  reference  to  the  local  affinities 
of  a  disease  apparently  so  erratic  and  fitful  in  its  attacks.  Accidental 
influences  might  have  counted  for  much  in  this  restricted  experience ;  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  our  next  epidemic  visitation  would  do  something 
towards  ea  ualizing  the  death-rates.  sSo  doubt  this  deserves  consideration ; 
most  of  all  in  those  places  which  have  hitherto  escaped  cholera  apparently 
by  no  merits  of  their  own.  But  cholera  has  not  been  alone  in  showing  thlis 
^reat  range.  Local  differences  of  death-rate  scarcely  less  wide  have  been 
shown  by  those  diarrhoeal  diseases  which  are  always  present  among  the 
population*  Ordinarv  diarrhoBa  and  dysentery  have  ranged  in  their  joint 
average  annual  death-rate  from  under  10  in  several  districts,  to  303  and 
305  and  345  in  others.  Or  if  all  diarrhceal  diseases,  epidemic  and  non- 
epidemic,  be  taken  together  (as  Dr.  Greenhow  has  taken  them)  under  the 
single  heading  of  '*  alvme  flux,''  the  average  annual  death-rate  by  this  class 
of  disease  has  ranged  in  different  districts  from  4,  8,  10,  14,  and  17  in 
some,  to  463,  493,  519,  568,  and  663  in  others.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  lowest  of  these  death-rates  occurs  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
healthiness  which  cannot  be  realized.  So,  instead  of  taking  it  for  comparison 
(though  I  do  not  admit  the  objection),  I  will  take  ten  time^  its  amount  as 
my  standard*  Let  the  importance  of  the  subject  be  estimated  from  one 
simple  statement : — If  the  diarrh<»al  death-rate  of  England  generally  were 
even  only  ten  times  the  Tninimnm  diarrhoeal  death-rate,  there  would  be  an 
annual  saving  in  England  of  nearly  20,000  lives. 

Nothing  in  medicine  is  more  certain  than  the  general  meaning  of  hi^h 
diarrhoeal  death-rates.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  me 
excreting  surface  to  which  nature  directs  all  the  accidental  putridities  which 
enter  us.  Whether  they  have  been  breathed,  or  drunk,  or  eaten,  or'sucked 
up  into  the  blood  from  the  surfaces  of  foul  sores,  or  directly  injected  into 
blood-vessels  by  the  physiological  experimenter,  there  it  is  that  thev  settle 
and  act.  As  wme  ''gets  into  the  head,"  so  these  agents  get  into  the  bowels. 
There,  as  their  universal  result,  they  tend  to  produce  diarrhoea ; — simple 
diarrhoea,  in  the  absence  of  specific  mfections ;  specific  diarrhoea,  when  me 
ferments  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  are  in  operation.  And  any  such  dis- 
tribution of  diarrhoeal  disease  as  has  just  been  noticed  warrants  a  presump- 
tion— ^indeed,  so  £u*  as  I  know,  a  practical  certainty — that,  in  the  districts 
which  suffer  the  high  diarrhoBal  death-rates,  the  population  either  breathes 
or  drinks  a  large  amount  of  putrefying  animal  refuse. 

A  certain  quantity  of  diarrhoea  depends,  no  doubt,  on  other  causes  than 
putrefactive  pollution  of  the  system.  Phthisis  not  rarely  proves  fatal  by 
its  effects  on  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  probably  a  few  of  these  deaths  are 
registered  under  the  name  of  the  secondary  disease.  Temporary  &ults 
of  diet  very  often  occasion  diarrhoea,  though  not  often  &tal  diarrhoea. 
Habitually  improper  food  (especially  as  regards  inftnts  and  veir  young 
children)  and  various  other  influences  contribute  to  the  total  of  diarrhoBd 
deaths.  But  these  various  causes  operate  evenly,  or  almost  evenly,  through- 
out the  country.  And  that  their  aggregate  results  are  inconsiderable  may 
be  inferred  from  the  minimum  figures  quoted  abova  The  fullest  allowance 
for  those  causes  cannot  sensibly  affect  the  general  conclusion  which  I  have 
stated. 

That  conclusion  might  be  supported  by  almost  innumerable  instances, 
both  in  reference  to  the  occasional  epidemic  prevalence  of  cholera,  and  in 
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reference  to  the  habitual  endemic  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  and  djrsentery. 
To  the  latter  point  I  shall  hereafter  refer  again  in  speaking  of  the  death- 
rates  of  young  children^  who  are  probably  the  chief  sufferers  from  endemic 
disorder  of  the  bowels.  And  in  reference  to  the  epidemic  disease^  I  trouble 
you  with  only  two  illustrations. 

The  first  relates  to  the  exemption  of  Tynemouth,  in  1853,  from  an 
epidemic  which  prevailed  in  its  neighbourhood.  Newcastle  and  Grateshead 
suffered  on  that  occasion  the  most  terrible  outbreak  of  cholera  yet  expe- 
rienced in  England^  and  lost  within  a  few  weeks  nearly  2,000  of  their  popu- 
lation. In  the  borough  of  Tynemouth,  only  ei^ht  miles  below  Newcastle, 
and  connected  with  it  by  railway  as  well  as  by  river,  there  occurred  during 
that  epidemic  period  only  four  fatal  indigenous  cases.  This  escape  was  not  due 
to  an  entire  non-participation  in  the  epidemic  influence ;  for  diarrhoea  was 
generally  prevalent  in  Tynemouth  while  cholera  was  in  Newcastle.  Nor 
did  it  depend  on  the  alisence  of  opportunities  for  contamon ;  for  many 
thousand  persons  from  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  fled  to  Tynemouth,  and 
many  continued  to  pass  daily  between  the  towns  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  visitation.  The  remarkable  immunity  of  Tynemouth  is  the  more 
remarkable  firom  its  contrast  with  the  heavy  mortality  experienced  during 
the  epidemic  of  1848-9,  when  the  deaths  in  the  parish  &om  cholera  and 
diarrhoea  amounted  to  463.  The  great  difference  between  these  results 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  due  to  sanitary  improvements  effected  in  Tyne- 
mouth during  the  interval  between  the  two  visitations. 

The  second  case  relates  to  the  distribution  of  cholera-deaths  during  two 
epidemics  in  the  southern  districts  of  London.  These  districts  (comprising 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  metropolis^  have  been  notorious 
for  the  great  severity  with  which  cholera  has  visited  tnem  on  each  occasion 
of  its  epidemic  prevalence  in  England.  During  the  last  invasion  these 
districts  were  accidentally  the  seat  of  a  gigantic  sanitary  experiment ;  and 
a  difference  in  one  sanitary  condition  was  seen  to  influence  most  remarkably 
the  distribution  of  the  cholera-mortality;  For  throughout  those  districts, 
during  the  epidemic  of  1853-4,  there  were  distributed  two  different  qualities 
of  water ;  so  that  one  large  population  was  drinking  a  tolerably  good  water, 
another  large  population  an  exceedingly  foul  water;  while  in  all  other 
respects  these  two  populations  (being  intermixed  in  the  same  districts,  and 
even  in  the  same  streets  of  these  districts)  were  Hving  under  precisely 
similar  social  and  sanitary  circumstances.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
epidemic  period,  the  death-rates  of  these  populations  were  compared,  it  was 
found  that  the  cholera-mortality,  in  the  houses  supplied  by  the  bad  water, 
had  been  3^  times  as  great  as  in  the  houses  supplied  by  the  better  water. 
This  proof  of  the  fatfd  influence  of  foul  water  was  rendered  still  stronger 
by  reference  to  what  had  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-9.  For  on  l£at 
occasion  the  circumstances  of  the  two  populations  were  to  some  extent 
reversed.  That  company  which  during  the  later  epidemic  gave  the  better 
water,  had  given  during  the  earlier  epidemic  even  a  worse  water  than  its 
rival's ;  and  the  population  supplied  by  it  had  at  that  time  suffered  a  pro- 
portionate cholera-mortality.  So  that  the  consequence  of  an  improvement 
made  by  this  water  company,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  epidemics, 
was,  that,  whereas  in  the  epidemic  of  1848-9  there  had  died  1,925  of  their 
tenants,  there  died  in  the  epidemic  of  1853-4  only  611 ;  while  among  the 
tenants  of  the  rival  company  (whose  supply  between  the  two  epidemics  had 
become  worse  instead  of  better)  the  deadas,  which  in  1848-9  were  2,880, 
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had  in  1853-4  increased  to  3,476.  And  when  these  numbers  are  made 
proportionate  to  the  populations  or  tenantries  concerned  in  the  two  periods 
respectively,  it  is  found  that  the  cholera  death-rates  per  10,000  tenants  of 
the  companies  were  about  as  follows : — ^for  those  who  in  1848-9  drank  the 
worse  water,  125  ;  for  their  neighbours,  who  in  the  same  epidemic  drank  a 
water  somewhat  less  impure,  118 ;  for  those  who  in  1853-4  drank  the  worst 
water  which  had  been  supplied,  130 ;  for  those  who  in  this  epidemic  drank 
a  comparatively  clean  water,  37.  The  quality  of  water  which  (as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  first  three  of  these  numbers)  has  produced  such  fatal  results 
in  the  metropolis— causing  two-thirds  of  me  cholera-deaths  in  those  parts 
of  London  which  have  most  severely  suffered  from  the  disease— -has  been 
river-water  polluted  by  town-drainage;  water  pumped  from  the  Thames 
within  range  of  the  sewage  of  London ;  water  wnich,  according  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  chemical  and  microscopical  observers,  was  abundantly 
charged  with  matters  in  course  of  putrefactive  change. 

2.  Fever. — ^Under  the  Registrar-General's  head  of  Typhus  (which  does 
not  include  infantile  fever  or  remittent  fever)  there  were  recorded  during 
the  nine  years  1848-56  as  many  as  156,340  deaths ;  being  at  the  rate  of 
17,371  deaths  per  annum.  The  conmion  judgment  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion on  the  controllability  of  continued  fever  is  well  expressed  in  a  phrase 
which  the  late  M.  Baudens,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  French  army,  used 
in  describing  his  Crimean  experience  of  the  disease : — *^  On  pourrait  le/aire 
naitre  et  maurir  h  volontS/*  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  filth.  Where  the 
unventilated  atmosphere  of  habituallv  overcrowded  places  reeks  with  a 
stagnant  steam  from  the  breathing  and  sweating  of  its  inhabitants — a  steam 
which  condenses  in  foetid  drops  on  the  window-panes,  or  soaks  and  rots  in 
the  papered  or  plastered  walls ;  or  where  putrefying  feces  are  accumulated 
in  cesspools  or  ill-conditioned  drains,  to  taint  the  air  or  leak  into  the 
drinking  water  of  a  population ;  there  this  disease  prevails  in  one  or  other 
of  its  forms. 

In  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  I  say ;  for  the  researches  of  modem  patho- 
logists have  shown  that,  for  accuracy's  sake,  it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  at 
least  two  forms  of  continued  fever.  And  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
these  forms,  while  both  are  equally  associated  with  filth,  are  yet  not  both 
essentially  associated  with  the  same  kind  of  filth.  One  of  them  (the 
typhoid  fever  of  modem  observers)  has  intimate  affinity  to  the  cause  last 
mentioned — ^the  fsBcal  pollution  of  air  and  water.  The  other  (which  is  now 
distinctively  called  typhus)  more  nearly  associates  itself  with  over-crowding, 
especially  of  destitute  persons,  and  probably  has  its  essential  source  iin  the 
putrefection  of  their  undispersed  exhalations.  The  typhoid  form,  specially 
affecting  the  intestinal  canal,  is,  in  its  nature  as  in  its  causes,  very  closely 
related  to  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  already  spoken  of.  There  exists  no  con- 
clusive evidence  to  show  whether  this  form  of  disease  be  in  any  degree  or 
any  manner  contagious ;  but  almost  certainly  it  cannot  spread  atmospheri- 
cally by  means  of  exhalations  from  the  sick.  Distinctive  typhus,  on  the 
other  hand,  works  its  chief  results  without  affecting  the  bowels.  Possibly 
its  first  and  greatest  influence  is  exerted  on  the  blood,  but  its  symptoms  are 
chiefly  obvious  in  the  nervous  system,  the  skin,  and  the  lungs ;  and  the 
exhalations  from  a  patient  undergoing  it  are,  till  they  have  been  neutralized 
by  dilution  with  pure  air,  capable  of  communicating  the  same  form  of 
disease.  It  has  some  hitherto  unexplained  connection  with  extremes  of 
poverty  and  destitution.    No  such  ravages  have  been  made  by  it  as  when 
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it  has  been  associated  with  famine,  and  ^^  apparently  by  reason  of  this 
association— has  prevailed  as  a  national  epidemic 

A  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  disease  has 
hitherto  not  become  general  enough  in  England  for  the  name  of  typhoid 
fever  to  have  been  kept  separate  in  the  registration  returns.  Though  pro- 
bably much  more  fetal  in  ordinary  years  than  the  true  typhus,  with  which 
it  is  confounded,  it  has  hitherto  no  statistical  existence.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  choice  but  to  speak  of  continued  fever  as  though  it  were  but  a  single 
form  of  disease,  communicable  fi:t)m  person  to  'person. 

Among  the  105  registration  districts  into  which  Dr.  Greenhow  has 
inquired,  there  is  none  but  has  suffered  deaths  from  fever.  The  death-rate 
from  this  cause  has  ranged  from  21  in  one  district,  33  in  a  second,  and 
under  50  in  five  others^  to  204,  207,  and  209.  The  fact  of  a  few  deaths 
from  fever  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  probf  of  sanitary  neglect  in  the 
district  where  they  have  occurred ;  for  unavoidable  contagion  may  have 
been  imported — even  the  fatal  cases  themselves  may  have  come — ^&om  the 
fever-nest  of  some  adjoining  jurisdiction.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  re^tration  of  any  fever-deaths  in  a  district  not  suffering  from  famine 
is  a  thing  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  local  sanitary  authority,  ought  to  be 
Busceptible  of  some  such  explanation.  And  as  the  death-rate  rises  from  a 
minimum  of  21,  which  is  itself  an  excess,  to  a  maximum  of  209,  which  is 
ten  times  that  excess,  the  chance  of  finding  exculpatory  circumstances  ia 
diminished  at  every  step.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  districts  which  have  suffered 
least  firom  fever,  such  circumstances  could  not  commonly  be  shown  to  have 
prevailed ;  but  infinitelv  less  is  the  probability  of  excuse,  and  infinitely 
greater  is  the  presumption  of  gross  sanitary  neglect,  in  those  districts  which 
have  suffered  tenfold  the  minimum  fatahtv. 

The  undoubted  contagiousness  of  one  form  of  fever  may,  as  I  have  said, 
be  a  partial  exculpation  of  districts  where  deaths  from  typhus  have  been 
registered ;  but  even  this  only  at  the  expense  of  other  districts  whence  the 
contagion  has  come,  and  without  any  lessening  of  the  national  responsibility 
for  the  quantity  of  preventable  death.  And  where  many  fever-deatlis 
have  been  registered,  the  exculpation  cannot  be  more  than  partial.  Quite 
exceptionally,  a  well-ordered  household  may  receive  the  fatal  contagion 
from  some  filthy  hovel  which  has  bred  it.  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
contagion  has  litde  tendency  to  multiply  itself,  except  where  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  as  those  under  which  it  began.  Oflenest  of  all,  therefore,  it  is 
firom  hovel  to  hovel,  from  crowded  lodmng-house  to  crowded  lodging-house, 
that  the  infection  of  fever  spreads.  Whether  it  be  commonly  requisite  for 
the  origination  of  fever  in  these  filthy  places  that  tiie  specific  contagion 
should  each  time  be  reintroduced  from  without,  is  a  theoretical  question 
on  which  the  medical  profession  is  not  unanimous ;  but  the  practical  lesson, 
respecting  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opmion,  is  admirably  taught  by 
the  most  eminent  medical  teacher  of  the  present  generation,  as  "  the  un- 
questionable fact  that  fever  is  fostered  and  8j)read  through  those  impurities 
which  sanitary  measures  are  intended  to  banish  .  •  .  The  specific  exciting 
cause  of  continued  fever  cannot,  perhaps,  be  utterly  expelled  or  precluded ; 
but  when  present  in  a  community,  it  may  be  rendered  comparatively  harm-  ' 
less  by  taking  away  the  main  conditions  of  its  morbiferous  efficacy  and  of 
its  feculty  of  propagation." 

Every  collection  of  medical  experience  teems  with  instances  to  illustrate 
what  are  those  '^  main  conditions  "  on  which  the  fatality  of  fever  depends. 
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Such  instances  are  of  every  degree  of  magnitade,  but  in  substance  they  all 
agree.  The  experience  of  common  lodging-houses,  the  experience  of  single 
courts  in  a  town,  the  experience  of  hospital  and  workhouses,  the  experience 
of  barracks,  the  experience  of  the  navy,  the  experience  of  prisons— all  are 
to  the  same  effect.  Every  history  of  tne  worst  prevalence  of  fever,  when 
it  has  existed  independently  of  famine,  has  connected  its  ravages  with  over- 
crowding and  filth.  Not  a  century  has  passed  since  it  was  distinctively  the 
disease  of  prisons.  It  was  the  gaol  fever  of  our  great  John  Howard,  who 
well  knew  the  sanitary  circumstances  which  develop  it. 

The  keeping  of  criminals  has  been  amended  with  due  regard  to  sanitary 
requirements  ;  and  now,  if  even  a  single  felon  were  known:!  to  die  in 
England  under  circumstances  which  85  years  ago  were  the  rule  and  habit 
of  prison  life,  the  whole  strength  of  public  opinion  would  express  'itself  as 
against  a  murder.  Tet,  outside  that  privileged  area,  fever  continues  its 
ravages.  It  continues  them  under  circumstances  which— except  for  the 
mere  bars  and  bolts  of  the  prison-house — are  identical  with  those  which 
Howard  described^  And  if  his  language  seems  familiar  to  the  eye,  it  is  not 
because  his  work  has  of  late  years  often  been  consciously  quoted.  It  is 
because  the  same  close  dark  cells,  the  same  damp  floor,  the  same  foetid 
atmosphere,  have  had  to  be  again  and  again  described  by  officers  of  health 
and  parochial  medical  officers ;  no  longer,  indeed,  as  the  scandals  of  priscm 
discipline,  but  as  constituting  the  too  frequent  household  circumstances  of 
the  poor.  Chiefly  from  among  our  labouring  population  fever  takes  its 
annual  17,000  or  18,000  victims.  And  besides  the  thousands  whom  it 
kills,  there  are  many  times  the  number  whom  it  prostrates  for  weeks  and 
months ;  and  whom  with  their  families  it  impoverishes,  or  perhaps  ruins  and 
pauperizes.  Howard  closed  his  memorable  appeal  by  suggesting  that  **  even 
if  no  mercy  were  due  to  prisoners,  the  gaol  distemper  is  a  national  concern 
of  no  small  importance."  Its  claims  to  this  rank  of  importance  are  surely 
not  yet  at  an  end  while  its  causes  remain  virulent  in  the  homes  of  our 
working  population,  while  its  cruel  contagion  is  maintained  at  their  cost, 
and  while  so  many  thousand  lives  are  yearly  sacrificed  to  the  negligence 
which  lets  it  continue. 

3.  Pulmonary  Affectionsy  including  phthisis,  cause  very  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  annual  mortality  of  England.  Every  100,000  of  our  population 
yield,  on  an  average,  552  annual  victims  to  this  deadly  class  of  disorder. 
This  death-rate  is  far  from  being  uniform  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
northern  division  of  England  me  death-rate  is  only  463 ;  in  the  adjoining 
north-western  division  it  is  683 ;  in  Cumberland  and  Herefordshire  it  is 
435  ;  in  Lancashire  it  is  706.  Still  wider  is  the  range  of  difference  in  the 
district  death-rates.  They  vary  from  216,  242,  and  304,  to  851,  859,  and 
999.  In  order  to  recognize  the  local  conditions  which  determine  these 
differences  of  death-rate,  it  is  requisite  to  distinguish  three  principal  forms 
of  pulmonary  affection. 

a.  First,  there  is  pulmonary  phthiais,  which  kills,  on  an  average,  in 
England  more  than  50,000  persons  a  year.  And  besides  these,  who  die 
xmaer  the  pulmonary  form  of  tubercular  disease,  8,000  more  are  annually 
registered  as  dying  of  scrofrda  and  t<ib€8  mesenterica.  And  under  the  same 
constitutional  tendency,  manifested  in  still  other  forms  of  local  disease, 
there  must  remain  other  thousands  to  count.  Phthisis,  therefore,  deserves 
especial  study ;  not  only  because  of  the  50,000  deaths  which  it  annually 
causes,  but  because  it  is  the  type  of  a  great  family  of  diseases,  whereof 
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the  other  members  are  hitherto  less  |>erfecti[7  registered  than  it;  and 
because,  in  observing  the  local  distribution  of  deaths  by  phthisis,  we  can 
tolerably  well  estimate  the  distribution  of  many  thousands  of  other  deaths. 

There  is  a  further  reason,  for  which  the  mortality  by  phthisis  ought 
to  be  very  jealously  criticized — ^a  reason  for  which  its  local  differences  of 
pressure  deserve  quite  peculiarly  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  national 
concern.  The  tendency  to  tubercular  disease  is  one  which  transmits  itself 
fix>m  parent  to  child;  and  thus,  if  in  any  one  generation  the  disease  be 
artificially  engendered  or  increased,  that  misfortune  does  not  confine  its 
consequttnces  to  the  generation  which  first  suffers  them.  Whatever  tends 
to  increase  tubercular  disease  among  the  adult  members  of  a  population 
most  be  regarded  as  assuredly  tending  to  produce  a  progressive  degenera;i» 
tion  of  race.  In  proceeding  to  criticize  the  range  of  death-rate  by  tuber- 
cnlar  phthisis,  I  must  observe  that  the  nature  of  the  disease  exempts  its 
death-rate  from  many  sources  of  fallacy  to  which  the  local  statistics  of  some 
other  diseases  are  subject  Phthisis  is  chronic,  non-infectious,  non-epidemic; 
in  districts  of  some  size  it  is  not  likely  to  vary  much  from  year  to  year ; 
and  a  septennial  average  of  its  district  pressure  must  almost  of  necessity 
give  a  true  representation  of  what  it  professes  to  represent  But  as  phthisis 
principally  affects  the  ages  subsequent  to  puberty,  statistical  results  are 
perhaps  most  trustworthy  when  they  are  calculated  for  ages  over  twenty. 
And  because  certain  diseases,  which  may  be  wrongly  confounded  with  true 
phthisis,  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  men  than  in  the  women  of  the 
districts  which  suffer  them,  the  female  death-rate  is  a  surer  test  than  the 
male.  Accordingly,  the  most  decisive  figures  for  measuring  differences  of 
local  death-rate  by  phthisis  are  those  which  relate  to  the  female  population, 
and  effl>ecially  to  the  female  population  at  ages  above  puberty. 

Phmisis. — District  death-rates  by  phthisis  generally  (without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age)  range  from  134,  144,  165,  173,  and  183,  to  390,  407,  409, 
421,  and  445.  The  female  death-rate  by  phthisis  ranges  from  156  to  517. 
The  adult  female  death-rate  by  phthisis  ranges  from  229  to  588.  These 
figures  bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  operation  of  local  causes  in  the 
production  of  tubercular  disease.  The  most  important  among  such  local 
causes  is  shown  by  Dr.  Greenhow  to  consist  in  the  industrial  relations  of 
the  people.  The  great  contrasts  are  found  to  lie  between  populations  re- 
spectively agricultural  and  manufacturing.  In  proportion  as  the  male  and 
female  popmations  are  several]^  attractea  to  in-door  branches  of  industry, 
in  such  proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  their  respective  death-rates 
by  phthisis  are  increased.  This  fact  associates  itself  with  a  very  important 
result,  which  was  well  developed  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Baly  in  his  admi- 
rable essay  on  the  mortality  in  prisons.  From  examination  of  the  medical 
records  of  the  Millbank  Penitentiary,  he  had  learnt  "  that  the  mortality 
caused  by  tubercular  disease  had  been  between  three  and  four  times  as 
great  during  the  eighteen  years  1825-42  among  the  convicts  confined  in 
this  prison,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1842  among  persons  of  the  same  period  of 
life  m  London  generally ;  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  excess  of  deaths 
firom  all  causes  in  the  penitentiary  above  the  rate  of  mortality  of  all  persons 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  same  period  of  life  had  been  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  disease."  Comparing  the  large  number  of  prisoners  in  whom  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  lungs  first  showed  itself  while  they  were  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, with  the  smaU  number  who  were  affected  with  it  at  the  time  of 
their  reception,  he  was  convinced  ^'  that  imprisonment  exerted  here  a  very 
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powerfiil  influence  in  causing  the  development  of  the  disease."  Extending 
iiis  inquiry  to  the  other  prisons  of  England,  and  to  the  prisons  of  otfier 
States  in  Europe  and  America,  he  found  that  the  influence  was^  one  of 
universal  operation,  and  learnt  (as  might  have  been  expected)  that  other 
forms  of  scrofula  were  developed  in  the  same  proportion  as  pulmonary- 
phthisis;  that  not  merely  this  one  form  of  the  mfliction,  but  tubercular 
disease  in  all  its  forms,  resulted  fi^m  the  long-continued  influence  of  impri- 
sonment on  the  bodily  health.  '  This  influence  appears  to  be  partly  physical 
and  partly  moral : — among  its  component  parts  (with  cold  and  poorness  of 
diet),  Dr.  Baly  enumerates  deficient  ventilation,  sedentary  occupations,  and 
want  of  active  bodily  exercise,  and  a  listless  or  dejected  state  of  mind. 
During  the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Baly's  paper,  progress  has  been  made  towards  removing  from  prison- 
life  many  caiises  of  scrofulous  disease;  ani  as  the  fever-mortality  of 
Howard's  time  long  ago  followed  the  removal  of  its  causes,  so,  no  doubt, 
the  high  tubercular  mortality  of  prisons  is  at  present  in  course  of  extinction. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evil,  as  it  exists  in  our  ^reat  centres  of  manu- 
facture, may  prove  to  be  not  inevitable.  Removable  causes  have  noto- 
riously in  many  cases  so  much  to  do  with  the  increase  of  tubercular  disease, 
that  it  at  least  deserves  patient  and  skilftd  inquiry  to  determine  whether 
the  development  of  phthisis  among  men  and  women  engaged  in  manu&cture 
really  be  an  essential  appana^  of  such  emplovment,  even  when  not  exces- 
sively laboured  in,  or  depend  perhaps  on  defective  ventilation  and  other 
removable  accidents  of  the  system.  The  opinion  of  the  medical  profession 
would  certainly  incline  to  the  latter  view.  It  would  suggest  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  our  great  manutacturing  popula- 
tions must  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  evils  which  may  be 
palliated  or  removed,  and  consequently  to  the  indication  of  means  for  lessen- 
ing this  cruel  tax  on  the  indust^  of  our  people.  Inadequate  ventilation  is 
an  influence  not  unlikely  to  prevail  where  numbers  of  persons  work  together 
in  one  in-door  employment ;  and  medical  experience  would  point  very  de- 
cidedly to  this  influence,  wherever  it  exists,  as  an  adequate  explanation  of 
high  tubercular  mort^ty. 

6.  Pulmonary  Injflammations. — A  second  very  important  part  of  the 
mortality  from  pulmonary  afiections  is  that  whicn  consists  in  deaths  from 
common  non-tubercular  pulmonary  disease  among  the  labouring  population. 
And  the  best  available  materials  for  comparison  are  got  by  taking  together 
all  diseases,  except  phthisis,  of  the  respiratory  organs  m  the  male  population 
at  ages  aboVe  twenty.  The  local  deatn-rates  calculated  frt)m  these  materials 
range  from  66  to  869.  And  Dr.  Greenhow  shows  the  important  fact,  that 
high  death-rates  in  the  present  category  mainly  depend  on  the  local  pursuit 
of  particular  branches  of  industry.  Two  kinds  of  occupation  are  in  this 
especially  hurtful ;  first,  those  which  give  rise  to  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  air  passages,  by  difiusing  in  the  air  of  workplaces  any  considerable 
amount  of  metallic  or  earthy  grit,  or  even  of  flax-dust  or  cotton  or  woollen 
fluff;  secondly,  those  in  which  the  operatives  are  exposed  to  abrupt  changes 
of  temperature.  At  the  head  of  the  first  class.  Dr.  Greenhow  places  the 
mining  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper;  and  he  specially  refers  to  "the  most 
exclusively  lead-mining  district  in  England,*'  as  one  which  loses  by  diseases 
of  the  chest  in  consequence  of  its  prevalent  employment  a  **  larger  annual 
proportion  of  its  adult  male  inhabitants  than  the  unhealthiest  citv  in  the 
kingdom,"  and  as  "the  place  in  which  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  widows 
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ihan  in  any  other  plafce  in  the  kingdom."  Towns  which  are  the  seat  of  fine 
mana&ctore  in  metals  (especially  of  cutlery-manufacture)  and  towns  where 
certain  textile  manufectures  are  carried  on,  and  districts  of  pottery-manu- 
factore,  are  shown  to  suifer  high  mortality  from  the  same  class  of  diseases. 
Again^  in  some  of  the  above-named  occupations,  as  well  as  in  various  other 
branches  of  industry,  there  are  processes  which  require  to  be  conducted  at 
a  high  temperature ;  so  that  the  operatives,  especially  in  winter,  are  exposed 
to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  derive  from  this  cause  such  liability  to 
lung  disease  as  affects  very  considerably  the  death-rate  of  the  district  It 
is  not  easy  to  separate  this  influence  firom  the  other  with  precision  enough 
for  statistical  puiposes ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  high  mortality  of 
male  operatives  m  pottery-manufacture  may  be  more  due  to  this  cause, 
while  that  of  female  operatives  in  the  same  manufacture  would  be  rather 
due  to  mechanical  irritation  of  the  lungs.  For  the  biscuit-rubbing  (which 
diffuses  a  quantity  of  gritty  dust)  is  chiefly  done  by  women ;  while  the  slip- 
kilns  (in  which  the  pappy  ^'  slip  of  day  and  flint  is  evaporated  at  a  high 
temperature)  as  well  as  the  baking  kilns  and  fiimaces  are  of  course  tended 
by  men.  It  seems  probable  that  m  some  districts  the  chronic  inflammatory 
diseases  which  result  from  mechanical  irritation  of  the  lungs  are  not  properly 
distingmshed  firom  true  tubercular  phthisis;  and  that  deaths  firom  the 
former  diseases  are  often  mistakenly  certified  for  registration  under  the 
name  of  "  consumption."  Fallacy  firom  this  source  is  avoided  by  taking 
together  as  a  sii^Ie  group  all  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  tubercular 
and  non-tubercular ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  resulting  scsue  of  adult  male 
death-rates  is  seen  to  range  fix)m  221  and  306  to  1,298  and  1,440.  The 
two  last  death-rates  belong  to  the  two  principal  lead-mining  districts ;  and, 
that  their  enormous, excess  depends  on  the  prevailing  male  occupation,  is 
made  manifest  by  Dr.  Greenhow's  figures.  He  shows  that  in  these  very 
two  districts,  where  the  male  death-rates  are  respectively  1,298  and  1,440, 
the  corresponding  female  death-rates  are  but  717  and  779.  And  this  fact 
is  the  more  convincing,  because  it  seems  that,  apart  from  interfering  cir- 
cumstances, the  pulmonary  death-rate  of  adult  females  tends  to  be  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  adult  males. 

c  The  infantine  death-rate  firom  pulmonary  affections  is  a  third  very  im- 
portant heaa  under  which  to  consider  our  national  mortali^  firom  that  class 
of  disease.  Every  year  more  than  23,000  children  under  five  years  of  age 
die  of  inflanimations  of  the  respiratory  organs,  besides  nearly  4,000  whose 
deaths  are  attributed  to  phthisis.  And  these  27,000  deaths  are  so  unequally 
distributed,  that  the  corresponding  death-rate  in  proportion  to  the  infantine 
population,  ranges  firom  213  in  the  healthiest  district  of  England,  to  2,897 
m  the  unhealthiest  The  causes  of  this  inmiense  range  of  death-rate  may 
most  conveniently  be  considered  as  part  of  the  general  question  of  infimtine 
mortality. 

Mortality  of  YouHa  Children. — ^The  death-rates  of  jroung  children  are,  in 
my  opinion,  among  tne  most  important  studies  in  sanitary  science.  In  the 
fi^  place  their  tender  young  lives,  as  compared  with  the  more  hardened 
and  acclimatized  lives  of  the  adult  population,  fiimish  a  very  sensitive  test 
of  sanitary  circumstances ;  so  that  differences  of  infantine  death*rate  are, 
imder  certain  qualifications,  the  best  proof  of  differences  of  household  con- 
dition in  any  number  of  compared  districts.  And,  secondly,  those  places 
where  infants  are  most  apt  to  die,  are  necessarily  the  places  where  survivors 
are  illost  apt  to  be  sickly ;  and  where,  if  they  struggle  through  a  scrofiiloua 
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childhood  to  realize  an  abortive  pabertj>  the j  beget  a  still  sickliOT  brood 
than  themselves,  even  less  capable  of  labour,  and  even  less  susceptible  of 
edacation.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  recognized  that  a  high  local  mor- 
tality of  children  must  almost  necessarily  denote  a  high  local  prevalence  of 
those  causes  which  determine  a  degeneration  of  race.  The  Registrar- 
General  has  not  for  many  years  analysed  the  infantine  death-rates  of 
England.  But  on  the  one  occasion  when  he  published  such  an  analysis 
(relating  to  the  years  1838-44),  it  appeared  that  in  some  districts  the  death- 
rates  of  childhood  were  five  times  as  high  as  in  others;  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  question  that  similar  inequalities  prevail  at  the  pres^it  time.  Deaths 
which  occur  in  excess  within  five  years  of  birth  are  mainly  due  to  two  sets 
of  causes ;  first,  to  the  common  infectious  diseases  of  childhood  prevailing 
with  unusual  fatality;  and,  secondly,  to  the  endemic  prevalence  of  convul- 
sive disorders,  diarrhoea,  and  pulmonary  inflammation. 

a.  First,  then,  as  regards  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood : — Scarla^ 
tina,  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  small-pox  have,  during  the  eight  years 
1848-55,  destroyed  297,555  persons.  Their  average  annu^  fatality  amounts 
to  about  37,000  deaths.  In  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths,  the  subjects  are  under  five  years  of  age.  These  diseases,  both 
separately  and  jointly,  have  produced  very  different  death-rates  in  diffe- 
rent districts  of  England.  But  special  caution  is  reauisite  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  these  death-rates.  On  the  one  hand,  the  diseases  spread  by 
personal  infection : — their  diffusion  in  any  district  must  commonly  have 
Deen  determined  by  the  arrival  of  an  infected  person,  and  by  his  coming 
into  contact  with  others  who  had  not  yet  suffered  firom  the  infection  with 
which  he  was  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  atmosph^c  influences  have 
apparently  much  to  do  with  the  epidemic  spread  of  infection ;  and  the  in- 
fluences most  favourable  to  the  process,  in  respect  of  one  disease  or  another, 
are  absent  sometimes  for  considerable  lengtns  of  time.  The  disease  in 
consequence  prevails  very  uneaually  in  different  years,  and  its  inequali- 
ties are  not  simultaneous  in  all  places.  It  may  happen,  especially  with 
remote  districts,  that  the  infection  is  absent  from  among  the  population  at  a 
time  when  exterior  circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  extension  and  fata- 
lity ;  and  a  low  death-rate  may  result  from  this  accident  Or  the  opposite 
may  be  the  case ; — the  infection  may  be  present,  with  facilities  for  its  per- 
sonal communication,  at  a  time  when  exterior  chemical  conditions  are  tending 
to  produce  what  is  called  an  **  epidemic  period ;  ^  and  the  result  will  of 
course  be  a  widely  different  one.  Single  years  are  thus  unable  to  count 
for  a  great  deal  in  the  calculation  of  local  death-rates ;  and  the  comparison 
of  such  death-rates  is  therefore  inevitably  fidlacious,  unless  it  be  founded 
on  the  experience  of  considerable  periods  of  time.  I  therefore  do  not 
insist  much  on  district  differences,  but  refer  exclusively  to  those  larger 
results  which  it  seems  impossible  to  misunderstand. 

As  regards  measles,  hooping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever,  looking  only  to  very 
large  masses  of  population,  and  comparing  the  four  millions  who  occupy 
the  south-eastern  quarter  of  England  with  the  two  and  a  half  millions  wno 
occupy  the  north-western  counties,  I  find  that  the  aggregate  death-rate 
from  those  complaints  among  the  latter  population  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  among  the  former.  At  first  sight,  one  might  be  disposed  to  attri- 
bute this  difference  to  the  greater  facilities  for  mutual  infection  which  exist 
among  the  densely  collocated  population  of  the  north-western  counties,  and 
to  the  consequently  earlier  age  at  which,  on  an  average,  the  infection  is  Kkdy 
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to  be  contracted;  inflaences  which,  of  course,  count  for  Bomething.  But  (as 
will  presently  be  seen)  certain  non-infectioUs  diseases  of  infancy,  especially 
the  convulsive  disorders,  are  in  even  a  greater  excess  in  the  same  counties. 
And  this  fact  renders  it  extremely  probable  that,  if  that  denser  ^thering 
together  of  the  population  be  the  cause  of  the  increased  mortc£ty  from 
infections  disorders,  it  produces  its  effect  not  only  by  rendering  the  dis- 
orders more  prone  to  spread,  but  likewise  by  rendering  them  more  &tal  to 
those  whom  they  attack.  In  other  words,  it  probably  illustrates  on  a  targe 
scale  one  of  the  effects  of  overcrowding  and  defective  ventilation,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sanitary  defects,  existing  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  would  develop  the  nervous  disorders  of  infancy,  would  greatly  aggrar 
vate  the  fatality  of  the  infectious  diseases  in  question.  The  fact  perhaps 
further  illustrates  that  very  terrible  possibility  to  which  I  have  adverted — 
an  increasing  weakness  of  life  in  the  population  of  our  great  centres  of  in- 
dnstiy.  OtSer  influences,  essentially  connected  with  poverty,  will  tend  to 
make  all  these  diseases  more  fatal  in  places  which  are  thronged  with  a  poor 
labouring  populaticm.  And  possibly  there  exist  in  respect  of  each  disease 
(especially,  perhaps,  in  respect  of  scarlatina)  certain  conditions  of  local 
climate-^unexamin^  conditions  of  soil  and  water-supply,  for  instance — 
which  may  be  not  indifferent  to  the  result.  But  these  matters  are  hitherto 
uninvestigated;  and  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  saying  more  than  that  they  seem 
to  me  weU  deserving  of  investigation.  For  the  wide  range  of  local  death- 
rates  from  measles,  nooping-cough,  and  scarlatina,  among  mstricts  where  all 
the  populations  have  undoubtedly  had  abundant  means  of  becoming  infected, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  local  influences  of  one  kind  or  another  must 
have  been  very  greatly  concerned  in  determining  the  proportionate  fatality. 

SmaUr^pax  during  tne  nine, years  1848-56  kilkd  41,290  persons,  being  at ' 
the  rate  of  4,587  a  year.  Aa  to  the  almost  entire  preventability  of  these 
deaths,  there  is,  among  competent  persons,  no  difference  of  opmion.  In 
countries  where  vaccination  is  general,  the  fatality  of  small-pox  has  under 
its  influence  declined  to  some  small  fraction  of  that  which  formerly  prer 
vailed;  so  that  where  formerly  in  a  given  population  there  would  have 
occurred  100  deaths  by  small-pox,  there  now  occur  as  few  as  4  or  5..  Of 
those  who  still  die  of  smallnpox  in  England,  the  immense  majority  are  non- 
vaccinated  or  ill-vacdnated  persons ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  vaccination 
were  universally  performed  in  the  best  known  manner,  deaths  by  small-pox 
would  be  among  the  rarest  entries  in  the  register.  The  absence  of  small- 
pox deaths  from  the  mortality  returns  of  any  district,  especially  of  a  remote 
district,  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  that  the  population  is  well  protected 
by  vaccination ;  for  accidentally  it  may  have  happened  that  during  several 
consecutive  years  the  contagion  of  small-pox  has  not  been  introduced,  and 
that  the  protectedness  of  the  population  has  in  consequence  been  untested. 
But  the  converse  proof  is  a  sufficient  one : — the  presence  of  many  small-pox 
deaths  in  local  returns  is  evidence  that  vaccination  is  not  satisfactorily  prac- 
tised. AccordiDgly,  the  "Very  large  continuance  of  small-pox  to  which  I 
have  adverted  is  among  the  most  painfrd  facts  which  are  to  be  gathered 
finom  the  registration  returns  of  England  To.  foreign  nations,  who  have 
leamt  from  us  the  means  of  preventing  small-pox,  it  must  seem  almost 
incredible  that  we  still  annually  suffer  four  or  five  J;housand  deaths  by  the 
disease.  And  the  Registrar-Greneral's  last  (quarterly  report  is  in  this  respect 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  slow  rate  of  social  progress,  containing  evidence 
as  it  does  that  in  certain  considerable  districts  of  England,  during  the  three 
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months  ending  March  31,  sixty  years  after  Jenner's  discovery,  deaths  by 
small-pox  were  amomiting  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  district  mortality. 
No  evidence  can  be  more  conclusive  tnan  this  as  to  the  neglect  of  vacci- 
nation in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  But  other  evidence  unfortunately 
is  not  absent.  In  the  report  which  I  had  last  year  the  honour  to  pres^it 
on  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  in  a  very  excellent  paper  "  On  Public 
Vaccination  in  England  and  Wales,"  communicated  by  Dr.  Seaton  to  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  such  neglect  is  abundantly 
proved.  "  It  is  calculated,"  says  Dr.  Seaton,  in  the  memorial  of  the  Epi- 
demiological Society,  "  that  where  the  Vaccination  Act  works  well,  80  per 
cent  of  the  births  will  probably  have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  public 
vaccinator.  In  looking  at  the  infantile  public  vaccinations  for  1854,  there 
will  be  found  unions  like  Halifax,  Biggleswade,  and  Lincoln,  in  which 
there  were  respectively  73,  82,  and  87  per  cent  of  the  births ;  while  in 
Liverpool  there  were  but  57  per  cent ;  in  Hastings,  44  per  cent;  in  New- 
port, 40  per  cent ;  and  in  Northampton  but  27  per  cent  Now  what  may 
be  done  in  a  town  like  Halifax  may  surely  be  compassed  in  Liverpool,  in 
Newport,  or  in  Northampton.  There  can  be  no  conceivable  reason  why 
the  results  which  have  been  attained  at  Lincoln  should  not  be  reached  at 
Hastings.  If  90  per  cent  can  be  vaccinated  in  the  Conway  union,  why 
should  only  40  per  cent  be  vaccinated  in  that  of  Holyhead?  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  it  is  not  for  a  moment  contended  that  all  unions  should 
exhibit  the  same  percentage  of  public  vaccinations.  In  every  union  thei-e 
will  be  local  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  account,  which  will  influence, 
and  even  in  some  districts  (as  the  colliery  districts,  where  special  arrange- 
ments are  made)  influence  materially,  this  percentage;  but,  making  an 
allowance  for  these,  no  such  discrepancies  as  those  I  have  pointed  out  ought 
to  exist,  and  any  objection  which  may  be  raised  on  that  score  may  alto- 
gether, or  in  a  great  measure,  be  got  rid  of,  by  taking  the  same  town 
in  difierent  years.  Take  Durham,  for  example,  in  which  the  public  vacci- 
nations were  71  per  cent,  of  the  births  in  1854,  46  per  cent,  m  1855,  and 
again  60  per  cent  in  1856 ;  or  Newport,  40  per  cent  in  1854,  62  per  cent 
in  1855,  and  only  33  per  cent  in  1856 ;  or  Devizes,  72  per  cent  in  1854, 
38  per  cent  in  1855,  29  per  cent  in  1856 ;  or  Winchester,  68  per  cent  in 
1854,  39  per  cent  in  1855,  32  per  cent  in  1856.  In  the  same  town,  with 
any  regular  system  at  work,  the  pei*centage  of  vaccinations  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  scarcely  vary." 

bl  Convulsive  or  nervous  diseases^  diarrhcea,  and  respiratory  inflammations 
may  properly  be  considered  together,  as  regards  their  endemic  prevalence 
among  young  children.  Their  conjoint  operation  is  to  destroy  every  year 
about  72,000  children,  and  thus  to  occasion  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  total 
mortaUty  of  England.  They  are  eminently  the  diseases  of  towns,  perhaps 
especially  of  great  manufacturing  towns.  And  I  take  them  togetner,  be- 
cause I  nave  some  doubts  whether  the  comparative  absence  of  one  or  even 
two  of  these  diseases  may  not  sometimes  oe  couiiterbalanced  by  the  very 
high  development  of  anomer,  and  whether  it  might  not  in  consequence  be 
easy  to  draw  wrong  conclusions  from  an  isolated  scale  of  death-rates  by  one 
of  the  diseases  exclusively.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  these  diseases 
are  produced  by  other  than  endemic  influences.  That  abrupt  changes  of 
temperature,  and  imperfect  protection  against  cold,  favour  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  air-passages ;  that  improper  food  (specially  likely  to  be  given 
to  the  children  of  the  poor)  produces   diarrhoea;    that  the  irritation  of 
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teething,  and  many  other  temporary  influences,  cause  convulsions,  no  one 
ouestions.  But  why  should  the  resulting  death-rates  vary  as  they  do  in 
different  districts  of  the  country?  The  average  death-rate  produced  by 
these  disorders  in  three  of  the  healthiest  rural  districts  of  England  (taken 
together,  since  these  districts  are  small,  to  increase  the  basis  of  comparison) 
is  925 ;  in  the  unhealthiest  district  of  England  the  corresponding  death- 
late  is  6,895.  Why  are  these  non-infectious  infiEintine  complaints  seven 
times  as  &tal  in  one  district  as  another?  To  answer  this  question  let  th(\ 
diseases  be  considered  separately. 

First,  of  nervaue  dkordera  inddenUd  to  early  lifey  there  have  died  during 
the  nine  years  1848-56  as  many  as  330,881  youn^  children,  or  annually 
almost  37,000.  And  the  distribution  of  this  large  mfantine  mortality  has 
been  strikingly  uneven  throughout  the  country ;  the  resulting  local  death- 
rates  per  100,000  male  children  under  five  years  of  age  having  ranged, 
from  302,  355,  561,  836,  and  847,  to  2,938, 3,107, 3,301, 3,496,  and  3,886. 
Some  of  the  districts  with  low  death-rates  are  small,  and  comparatively  few 
additional  deaths  would  have  influenced  their  rate;  but  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  very  great  extent  of  real  range,  apart  from  all  sources  of  fallacy,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  aver^age  death-rate  by  these  cuseases 
throughout  the  north-western  counties  of  England  is  about  2^  times  as  high 
as  throughout  the  eastern,  south-eastern,  and  south  midland  counties.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  deaths  under  consideration  are  registered  as  deaths  by  ^^  con- 
vulsions ;"  and  probably  there  is  little  real  difference  between  these  and  the 
other  cases  which  are  grouped  as  "  nervous  disorders  of  infancy."  Accord- 
ingly, the  history  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  though  it  nominally  relates 
to  only  one  form  of  these  diseases,  may  be  considerea  equally  instructive  in 
reference  to  them  alL  It  consists  in  the  remarkable  experience  of  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  as  told  by  Dr.  Collins,  formerly  master  of  the 
institution.  Seventh-four  years  ago  this  experience  was  to  the  effect,  that 
of  17,650  children  bom  in  the  institution,  2,944  had  died  within  the  first 
fortnight,  being  more  than  every  sixth  child,  or  about  17  per  cent  on  the 
births ;  and  th^t  nearly  all  these  deaths  (19  out  of  every  20)  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  "  nine-day  fits."  Dr.  Clarke,  who  at  that  time  was  master, 
**  considered  a  foul  and  vitiated  state  of  tiie  air  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  disease,"  and  adopted  arrangements  by 
which  ''  a  free  circulation  of  air  was  at  all  times  secured  through  the  wards, 
and  effected  in  such  a  wav  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  nurses  to 
control  it."  Of  8,033  children  bom  subsequentiy  to  the  wards  being  venti- 
lated as  described,  only  419  died,  being  about  5*2  per  cent  on  the  births, 
or  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  previous  mortality.  Under  additional  im- 
provements, the  death-rate  became  still  further  reduced.  Among  16,654 
m&nts  bom  during  the  seven  years  of  Dr.  Collins'  mastership,  onlv  286 
died  (being  1*7  per  cent),  and  of  these  only  37  from  the  disease  which  had 
formerly  been  so  fatal ;  so  that,  within  50  years  of  Dr.  Clarke's  reform,  the 
general  mortality  had  been  reduced  to  one- tenth  of  what  it  was,  and  the 
special  convulsive  mortality  to  one  sixty-eighth  of  what  it  was. 

Secondly,  the  infantile  mortality  which  arises  in  nan-tubercular  diseases 
(cdnwst  exclusively  inflammations)  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  very  lar^. 
In  1856  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  from  pneumoma,- 
bronchitis,  and  croup,  amounted  to  28,763.  Of  the  preventability  of  these 
diseases  I  cannot  give  so  compact  an  illustration  as  that  which  I  have  just 
quoted  in  reference  to  the  nervous  diseases  of  infancy.  But  I  may  remark 
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thAt  their  great  prevalence  in  localities  which  have  bred  the  largest  share 
of  certain  other  endemic  diseases  has  often  struck  me ;  and  tbkt  I  have 
thus  been  led,  from  the  time  of  mv  earliest  engagement  in  sanitary  matters, 
to  class  the  pulmonary  inflammations  of  infancy  amons  the  diseases  which 
are  oftenest  of  endemic  origin.  This  view  receives  definite  support  from 
Dr.  Grreenhow's  figures,  which  show  a  range  of  infantile  death-rate  by  these 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  fi:om  155  as  a  minimum,  to  2,397  as  a  maximum.  The 
mother — whose  tendency  it  is  to  refer  "  taking  cold"  to  out-door  influeuces 
exclusively,  and  who,  if  her  child^s  breathing  ails,  tortures  her  own  con- 
science with  doubts  whether  he  has  been  exposed  ever  so  Ultle  to  one  wind 
or  another,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  safer  to  keep  him  altogether  within 
doors — ^might  usefully  study  this  part  of  the  statistics*  The  more  favour- 
able of  the  death-rates  under  consideration  are  those  of  rural  populations, 
the  two  lowest  of  all  belonging  to  the  two  most  northerly  of  Dr.  Green- 
how's  105  districts ;  while  the  high  death-rates  eminently  belong  to  towns, 
and  are  no  doubt  mainly  dependent  on  those  poisonous  in-door  influences 
which  attend  in  such  large  proportion  on  the  urban  residence  of  the  poor, 
and  develop  to  so  great  an  extent  the  other  forms  of  infantile  mortality. 

lliirdly,  by  diarrhoea  and  dysent^  there  annually  die  more  than  11,000 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  Tlie  death-rate  ranges,  from  an  average 
of  76  in  three  of  the  healthiest  districts,  to  1^452  and  1,687  and  1,779. 
This  in  itself  (unless  infantile  diarrhoea  were  an  exception  to  what  I  have 
stated  of  diarrhoea  generallv^  would  surest  as  almost  certain  that,  in  the 
places  where  the  high  deata-rates  prev^,  there  must  be  operating  against 
the  lives  of  the  community  those  evils  which  specially  depend  on  defects  of 
house-drainage,  with  consequent  non-removal  of  animal  refrise  from  about 
the  dwellings  and  water-sources  of  the  population.  And,  in  fact,  it  will  be 
seen  in  Dr.  Grreenhow's  tables,  that  the  seats  of  a  high  diarrhoeal  mortality 
among  young  children  chieflv  exist  amid  those  dense  urban  aggravations  of 
life  where  the  well-organised  removal  of  refrise-matters  is  so  specisdly  indis- 
pensable to  health,  rart  of  the  result,  even  a  considerable  part,  depends 
no  doubt  (as  is  the  case  with  all  excessive  infantile  mortality)  on  the  engage- 
ment of  mothers  in  various  branches  of  industry ;  which,  leading  to  their 
absence  from  home,  must  occasion  on  a  very  large  scale  in  some  places  the 
improper  feeding  of  infants.  But  that  the  other  influence  is  not  inoperative 
— 7that  the  causes  of  adult  diarrhoea  are  likewise  to  a  great  extent  the  causes 
of  in&ntile  diarrhoea — seems  quite  unquestionable. 

.  Reverting,  then,  once  more  to  the  gross  mortality  due  among  young 
children  to  the  conjoint  action  of  those  three  classes  of  disease  which  I  have 
now  separately  spoken  of,  I  believe  that  the  vast  range  of  that  aggr^ate 
mortality  in  different  districts  of  England  is  due  to  the  varying  prevalence 
of  two  local  causes : — ^first,  to  differences  of  degree  in  common  sanitary 
defects  of  residence ;  some  places  abounding  more  than  others  in  the  foul 
air  and  foul  water  of  undrained,  unpaved,  unscavenged,  unwashed,  unlighted, 
unventilated  localities  and  houses ;  *  and,  secondly,  to  occupational  differences 
among  the  inhabitants ;  there  being  certain  large  towns  where  women  are 
greatly  engaged  in  branches  of  industry  away  from  homes ;  where  con- 
sequently mese  homes  are  ill  kept ;  where  the  children  are  little  looked 
after ;  and  where  infants  who  should  be  at  the  breast  are  improperly  fed  or 
starved,  or  have  their  cries  of  hunger  and  distress  quieted  by  those  various 
fatal  opiates  which  are  in  such  request  at  the  centres  of  our  manufacturing 
industry.. 
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Means  do  not  exist  for  appreciating  at  all  accurately  the  proportionate 
influence  of  these  two  sets  of  causes.  That  the  second  of  them  i»  of  great 
importance  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  other 
accounts^  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  the  large  maimfacturing 
employers  of  female  labour  should  address  themselves  to  counteracting, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  domestic  evils  which  result  from  that  system  of 
industry.  But 'lest  the  proportionate  influence  of  this  cause  sLouId  be 
exaggerated,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  highest  death-rate  among 
infants,  not  only  from  the  diseases  her^  spoken  of,  but  likewise  from 
infectious  diseases,  exists  in  a  large  town  where  the  population  is  not 
manufisu^toring.  Taking  together  the  common  infectious  disorders  of  in&ney 
with  those  nervous  and  diarrhoeal  and  respiratory  diseases  which  have  last 
been  spoken  of — an  annual  total  of  more  than  100,000  deaths — we  find  that 
they  are  distributed  in  difierent  places  according  to  an  aggregate  death-rate 
which  ranges  from  about  1,308  to  about  9,044 ;  that  the  low  rate  belongs 
as  an  average  to  three  of  the  healthiest  districts  of  England,  and  the  hi^ 
rate  to  the  one  unhealthiest  district ;  that  the  last  is  not  a  manufacture 
ing  town ;  and  that  the  causes  in  operation  there  to  produce  its  immense 
infantile  mortality  must  presumably  be  those  unwholesome  conditions  of 
dwelling  which  local  authorities,  under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act  and 
other  sanitary  laws,  are  specially  empowered  to  counteract 

Summary  of  Results. — I  have  now  spoken  of  those  kinds  of  disease  which, 
because  of  their  immense  fatality,  deserve  especial  consideration.  I  have 
referred  to  facts  which  are  notorious  as  to  the  causation  of  such  diseases. 
In  the  subjoined  figures  you  can  read  at  a  glance  that  vast  range  of  their 
local  death-rates  which  Dr.  Greenhow  has  the  merit  of  having  made  evident 
for  public  information. 

1.  Aiuniai  death-ratei,  hy  diseases  which  are  either  whoUy  or  almost  whotty  preventable  under 
good  saniiary  arrangements^  have  ranged  m  differtnt  districts  asfiOows : 


CMLen. 

DiarrhoBa  and 
Dysentery. 

Gontinned  Ferer. 

Small-poz. 

From  nothiDg  to  403 

From  4  to  345 

From  21  to  209 

From  nothing  to  146 

different  districts  as  follows : 

Tabercnlar 

Phtbisig 
in  Women. 

Non-tubercular 

LuDg-diteaseg 

in  Men. 

Common  Infec- 
tions Disorders 
ofChUdhood. 

ConTulsiye 
Disorders  of 
Childhood. 

Pnlmonazy 

Affections  of 

Childhood. 

From  829  to  5S8 

From  66  to  869 

From  694  to  2,149 

^m2SOto8^82 

From  218  to  2,897 

And  let  me  beg  leave  again  to  bring  before  you  the  several  totals  of 
death  which  year  by  year  are  thus  unequally  distributed.  Looking  at  the 
last  eight  or  nine  years  for  which  materiab  are  before  me,  I  find  that  the 
anmudaverage  of  deaths  by  the  three  diarrhoeal  diseases  has  amounted  to 
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26,388 ;  by  fevers  (typhus,  typhoid,  infiuitile,  and  remittent)  to  18,616 ;  by 
small-pox,  to  4,587 ;  by  tub^ular  diseases  (male  and  female,  at  all  ages) 
to  57,982  ;  by  non-tabercolar  respiratory  diseases  (male  and  female,  at  all 
ages)  to  50,273,  whereof  23,020  have  belonged  to  childhood;  by  the 
common  infectious  disorders,  to  more  than  32,000 ;  by  the  nervous  disorders 
of  childhood,  to  nearlv  37,000.  Here  altogether  are  227,000  deaths, 
annually  distributed  with  the  utmost  inequality.  After  reasonably  estimat- 
ing the  deg*ees  in  which  they  severally  are  preventable,  it  can  no  longer 
seem  so  difficult  to  make  a  very  large  beginning  towards  striking  off  the 
annual  100,000  deaths  against  which  the  registrar-general  protests  as  deaths 
of  artificial  production.  Many  others  remain ;  but,  after  speaking  of  pre- 
ventable deaths  which  maf  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  it  seems  almost 
trivial  to  dwell  on  diseases  which  annually  kill  but  a  few  thousands  among 
them.    Yet  some  of  them  deserve  notice. 

Ague. — Ague  does  not  overtly  kill  even  200  a  year.  Yet  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  experience  of  the  Peterborough  Hospital  (where  out  of  1,394 
cases  during  nine  years  only  one  proved  ratal)  the  injured  are  immensely 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  directly  killed  And  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
deaths  are  much  less  infrequent  than  they  seem ;  for  when  the  malarious 
influence  destroys  life  in  this  cUmate,  almost  always  it  is  by  secondary 
results;  and  the  deaths  which  thus  occur  are  regbtered,  not  as  ague-deaths, 
but  as  due  to  dropsy,  or  liver-disease,  or  other  abdominal  affection.  It  needs 
not  now  to  be  shown  that  ague  is  preventable.  Before  the  time  of  the  great 
fire  of  London— or  let  me  rath^  say,  before  the  better  draining  and  paving 
which  attended  the  reconstruction  of  London — endemic  ague  was  among 
the  most  prevalent  and  most  fatal  diseases  of  the  metropolis.  Even  a  cen- 
tury ago,  according  to  Dr.  FothergiU,  it  still  had  a  considerable  prevalence. 
Now  it  is  scarcely  (if  at  all)  known  to  us,  except  as  imported  firom  the 
undrained  marsh-districts  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  wnere  appropriate 
means  have  not  hitherto  been  employed  for  its  extinction. 
.  Purpura  and  Scurvy  annually  kill  from  200  to  300  persons.  In  their 
origin  and  nature  these  diseases  are  different;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
wished  that  they  could  have  been  separately  enumerated.  Scurvy,  it  is 
well  known,  is  but  a  modified  starvation,  dependent  on  the  absence  of 
vegetable  food.  It  was  this  disease  which  used  te  decimate  our  navy  and 
render  long  sea-voyages  almost  impossible.  It  was  mainly  by  scurvy  that 
Anson,  in  his  celebrated  voyage  of  1740-2,  lost  within  the  first  ten  months 
nearly  two-thirds  of  his  creW,  and  during  the  remaining  period  about  half 
of  the  survivors.  It  was  against  scurvy  that  Cook  had  attained  his  great 
success,  when,  in  1775,  after  three  years*  absence,  he  brought  back  a  healthy 
crew,  which,  out  of  1 12  men,  had  lost  only  one  by  disease.  And  the  perfect 
preventabilitjr  of  scurvy  is  wdl  shown  in  the  experience  of  our  navy ;  from 
which,  even  m  the  vear  1780,  Haslar  Hospital  received  as  many  as  1,457 
cases ;  and  in  which  at  present  the  disease  is  never  seen.  Undoubtedly, 
therefore,  it  is  by  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  through  punishable 
disobedience  to  the  law,  that  scurvy  to  a  considerable  extent  still  prevails 
in  our  mercantile  marine,  and  that  so  many  cases  of  great  severity  are  still 
received  into  civil  hospitals  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  docks.  In 
land-life  the  common  consumption  of  the  potato  serves  so  completely  to 
TOevent  scurvy,  that  poverty  perhaps  never  becomes  an  occasion  of  the 
disease,  except  when  the  potato-crop  has  failed.  Voluntary  abstinence  firom 
vegetable  diet  is  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  the  circumstance  to  which  an 
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indiyidual  case  of  scurvy  on  shore  may  be  ascribed.  But  the  main  source 
of  such  scurvy  as  still  exists  in  England  is  no  doubt  maritime^  and  depends 
on  the  absence  of  due  provision  for  the  diet  of  crews  during  long  voyages. 
The  "  Weekly  Return  of  new  cases  of  sickness  in  the  public  institutions  of 
the  metropolis,"  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Health  by  the  Association  of 
Officers  of  Healthy  has  occasionall  v  during  the  last  few  months  quoted  striking 
fects  of  this  kind  from  the  experience  of  the  hospital  ship  Dreadnought 

I^uerperal  Fever  is  registered  as  killing  about  l^SOO  mothers  a  year. 
Probably  other  &tal  cases  of  the  disease  are  included  in  the  list  of  about 
3,000  women  annuallv  described  as  dying  of  peritonitis  and  of  childbirth. 
Statistically,  the  number  is  not  large.  But  every  one  must  wish  it  were 
less ;  for  death  rarely  falls  with  more  individual  heaviness  than  when  it 
comes  in  this  form  to  rob  the  household  of  a  mother  in  her  happiest  and 
hopefulmost  moment  And  the  death  strikes  every  observer  so  essentially  in 
the  light  of  an  accident,  that  it  makes  more  impression  of  suddenness  and 
evitability  than  almost  any  death  not  actually  by  violence.  Fortunately  the 
disease  is  in  a  very  unusual  degree  preventable;  for  the  experience  of 
Lying-in  Hospitals  enables  us  quite  confidently  to  class  it  among  the  putrid 
infections.  Its  propagation  has  in  too  many  instances  been  traced  to  per- 
sonal agencies  which,  now  that  they  are  understood,  it  would  be  criminal 
not  to  guard  against ;  and  its  ordinary  origin  stands  in  intimate  relation 
to  sanitary  faults  which  never  ought  to  surround  either  the  healthy  or 
the  sick. 

That  women  may  receive  the  infection  of  puerperal  fever  at  the  hands  of 
tiioae  who  previously  have  been  in  attendance  on  cases  of  erysipelas,  is  now 
among  the  certainties  of  medicine.  It  has  been  established  by  a  large 
amount  of  very  &tal  experience.  And  that  the  same  contagion  may  arise 
in  oTdinarj  post-mortem  putridity,  and  be  propagated  from  this  source,  is 
likewise  certain.  Immense  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  in  one  division 
of  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital,  varying  from  about  a  fourth  to  about  a 
ninth  part  of  all  the  deliveries  which  took  place  there,  was  believed  by  Dr. 
Semelweiss,  the  head  of  the  department,  to  depend  on  an  infection  of  which 
*^  the  real  source  was  to  be  round  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  men  in 
attendance  contaminated  with  cadaveric  poison."  The  other  division  of  the 
hospital  (reserved  for  the  practical  instruction  of  midwives,  whose  training 
does  not  require  them  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  dead  bodies)  suffered 
only  about  a  tenth  part  as  much  as  the  first;  and  this  was  the  more  notice- 
able as  the  second  division  was  inferior  to  the  first  in  the  size  and  airiness 
of  its  wards.  Dr.  Semelweiss,  acting  upon  his  supposition  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  required  that  the  male  attendants  of  tne  first  division  should, 
.  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  contact  with  cadaveric  matter ;  that  after  such 
contact  they  should  never  make  a  vaginal  examination  till  the  following 
day;  and  tnat,  besides  very  thoroughly  cleansing  their  hands,  they  should 
systematically  disinfect  them  with  a  solution  of  chlorine.  The  latter 
precaution  was  not  introduced  till  some  months  after  the  more  general 
precautions  had  been  adopted.  The  result  of  these  measures  was,  tnat  the 
mortality  of  the  first  division  at  once  fell  to  the  usual  average  of  the  second 
division.  In  1846,  the  death-rate  per  cent,  had  been  13*66 ;  in  1847,  it 
was  5-2  ;  m  1848,  it  was  1*33. 

Erysipelas  by  name  kills  about  2,000  a  year,  and  under  other  names, 
perhaps  many  more.  It  has  two  forms  not  distinguished  in  the  registers, 
and  probably  not  essentially  different ;  whereof  one  particularly  belongs  to 
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surgical  practice,  as  an  occasional  very  serious  complication  of  wounds. 
The  poison  of  this  traumatic  erysipelas  seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
puerperal  ferer.  Intimately  associated  with  the  atmosphere  which  breeds 
It,  are  other  calamitous  influences,  which  are  apt  to  prevail  with  erysipelas 
epidemically  in  the  wards  of  ill-kept  hospitals,  threatening  every  open 
wound  of  every  patient  who  lies  there,  arresting  the  vital  processes  of  repair, 
and  putrefying  its  material,  infecting  the  whole  blood  with  mischief  pro- 
pagated from  the  part,  converting  slight  injuries  into  grave  dangers,  and 
often  defeating  the  success  of  the  best-performed  surgical  operations.  The 
experience  of  the  old  Hdtel  Dieu  {maison  de  Dieii^  parte  du  del)  was  in 
this  respect  most  lamentable :  and  no  wonder — ^when  Howard  used  to  see 
**  five  or  six  in  one  bed,  and  some  of  them  dying" — ^that  "  hardly  any  acute 
cases,  childbed  cases,  or  capital  operations  survived,"  or  that  the  operation 
of  trepanning  was  laid  aside  as  one  which  for  fifty  years  had  never  been 
known  to  succeed.  The  Scutari  Hospitals,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Crimean  war,  illustrated  a  similiar  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  under 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  already  adverted ;  and  here,  as  in  the  H6tel 
Dieu  and  in  innumerable  other  instances,  die  evil  ceased  under  a  system  of 
stricter  cleanliness,  improved  ventQation,  and  diminished  crowding.  The 
old  hospital  ship  Dreadnought  had  acquired  a  very  evil  reputation  for  the 
prevalence  of  these  infections ;  dependent,  no  doubt,  in  part  on  the  natural 
ill-adaptedness  of  a  ship  to  the  purposes  of  a  hospital ;  but  probablv  also  in 
part  dependent  on  organic  contamination  still  lingering  in  uie  wooaen  walls 
of  the  wards.  Early  last  year  another  more  comipodious  ship  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Dreadnought ;  and  Mr.  Tudor,  the  resident  surgeon,  informs 
me  that,  whereas  in  the  two  years  preceding  that  change  9  out  of  22 
amputations  had  terminated  fatally,  only  1  amputation  had  proved  fiital  out 
.of  16  performed  in  the  year  following  the  change;  ana  that,  whereas 
formerly  erysipelas  and  hospital-gangrene  were  so  common  and  so  spreading 
as  to  have  let  him  see  there  at  one  time  as  many  as  18  cases  of  nospital- 
gangrene,  he  has  now  scarcely  seen  erysipelas,  except  in  patients  admitted 
with  it,  ficom  whom,  as  a  rule,  it  no  longer  spreads  to  other  inmates  of  the  ward. 

JErysipekUous  Fever, — Erysipelas  of  the  kind  which  is  not  associated  with 
wounds  has,  in  some  respects,  more  affinity  to  the  eruptive  fevers  than  to 
the  above-mentioned  traumatic  diseases,  and  might  therefore  conveniently 
be  called  by  the  distinctive  name  of  erysipelatous  fever.  But  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  arises  have  appeared  to  me  so  often  to  be  circum- 
stances of  local  unwholesomenesS)  that  I  am  disposed  to  believe  there  is 
little  essential  difference  between  tliis  form,  which  begins  as  a  febrile  attack, 
and  the  other  form,  which  begins  as  a  local  infection ;  and  as  the  latter  is 
quite  unquestionably  due  to  defective  sanitary  conditions,  so  I  have  strong 
suspicion  that  the  former  will  be  found  a  very  infi^quent  disease  when  the 
causes  of  other  endemic  contagions  have  become  less  rife. 

Insanityy  according  to  the  registers,  causes  only  500  deaths  per  annum  ; 
but  of  7,650  deaths  annually  attributed  to  paralysis,  and  1,840  annually 
attributed  to  epilepy,  many,  no  doubt,  are  of  insane  patients.  It  deserves 
attention  that,  so  tar  as  very  imperfect  statistics  can  determine  the  matter, 
insanity  appears  to  be  increasing  in  this  country.  In  the  last  (eleventh) 
report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1852  the 
number  of  pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  was  returned  by  the  Poor  Law  Board 
as  21,158;  out  in  1857,  as  27,693.  No  disease  has  less  immediate  con- 
nection than  insanity  with  such  exterior  influences  as  are  under  the  control 
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of  local  sanitary  authorities ;  but  there  is  not  an  absence  of  indirect  con- 
nection. The  mental  activity  which  belongs  to  eager  competition  in  a 
crowded  and  ambitious  country  is  a  firequent  cause  <?  cerebral  disorder  to 
persons  who  from  parentage  or  other  circumstances  are  predisposed  to  it ; 
and  this  special  influence  is,  of  course,  likely  to  develop  itself  in  proportion 
as  the  particular  period  is  fraught  with  occasions  of  excitement  and  fatigue. 
But  what  deserves  h^e  to  be  borne  in  mind,  just  as  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  scrofdlous  and  tubercular  disease,  is  the  great  power  of  all 
depressing  circumstances  to  co-operate  with  thb  special  cause.    Those  whom 

Snvation  or  disease  has  recently  exhausted,  or  whose  health  is  chronically 
eteriorated  by  unwholesome  conditions  of  occupation  or  residence,  succumb 
to  the  operation  of  mental  causes  which  the  brain  of  the  healthy  body  could 
bear  without  injury.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  many  of  our 
labouring  classes  suffer  their  first  access  of  mental  derangement ;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  we  could  obtain  accurate  statistics  of 
the  local  distribution  of  insanity,  we  should  find  its  excesses  among  those 
parts  of  the  adult  population  which  suffer  the  largest  preventable  mortality 
from  consumption  and  its  kindred  disorders. 

Violence^  in  more  tnan  14,000  annual  instances,  is  the  registered  cause  of 
death.  Generally,  on  this  class  of  prematare  deaths,  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  my  inquiries  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  learn  what  prospect 
there  may  be  of  lessening  their  large  annual  amount,  and  <2an  only  venture 
to  name  some  among  them  which  to  nty  present  knowledge  seem  susceptible 
of  reduction.  In  suDout  422  of  the  above  cases  fatal  poisoning  was  dis- 
cQvered.  To  what  fru*ther  extent  it  may  have  operated  without  discovery, 
and  to  what  extent  the  adulterations  of  food  and  drugs  have  been  hurtfrd  to 
life,  are  questions  which,  at  present,  I  have  no  meams  of  solving.  The  law 
(14  &  15  Vict  c.  13)  which  forbids  arsenic  to  be  sold  otherwise  than 
coloured,  and  except  with  full  registration  of  the  sale,  and  in  presence  of  a 
witness  known  to  both  buyer  and  vender,  has  probably  diminished  the 
felonious  uses  of  that  drug;  and  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  that  Act 
to  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  all  such  poisons  as  are  commonly  used  for 
criminal  purposes,  would  greatly  diminish  the  present  almost  unrestricted 
fitcilities  for  clandestine  homicide. 

In  more  than  5,000  cases,  wounds,  fractures,  and  contusions  are  specified 
as  having  been  the  causes  of  death ;  some  of  them  homicidal,  but  the  very 
large  majority  accidental;  and  of  the  latter,  some  self-inflicted  by  the 
sufferers,  while  many  arose  in  the  carelessness  of  others.  It  is  specially  the 
last  of  tiiese  classes  which  already  has  been  reduced,  and  probably  admits 
of  still  fririher  reduction.  Whatever  acts  of  legislation,  or  whatever  deci- 
sions from  the  bench,  tend  to  increase  or  fix  the  responsibility  of  persons  for 
accidentally  injurious  consequences  of  their  n^lectful  acts  or  omissions, 
must  operate  in  this  direction ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  "  Act  (9  &  10 
Vict  c  93)  for  compensating  the  families  of  persons  killed  by  accident  ^ 
has  herein  been  of  essential  service.  The  Factory  Act  ^  &  8  Vict  c  15) 
and  the  Act  for  the  inspection  of  Coal  Mines  (13  &  14  Vict  c.  100)  have 
no  doubt  greatly  reduced  the  frequency  of  serious  accidents  in  both  those 
branches  of  industry  by  increasing  the  responsibilitjr  of  employers.  Tet  in 
1854  the  coal-miners  were  represented  to  be  still  losing  1,000  lives  per 
annum  from  accidents  of  a  preventible  kind. 

.  Among  the  14,000  lives  annually  lost  by  violence  are  counted  more  than 
1,800  cases  where  childi*en  are  burnt  or  scalded  to  death.   These  numerous 
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deaths  by  fire,  and  other  still  more  nnmerous  injuries  which  are  not^ 
fatal,  are  referable  to  the  domestic  habits  of  parents ;  occurring  almost 
exclusively  among  the  poorer  classes,  where  children  cannot  possibly  be 
tended  with  the  same  vigilance  as  among  the  rich.  Probably  a  large  snare 
of  such  casualties  arises  during  the  absence  of  mothers  engt^ed  in  branches 
of  industry  which  take  them  from  home ;  and  it  seems  likefy  that  the  evil 
would  diminish  with  the  development  of  well-conducted  erSehes  and  infisuit 
schools,  which,  on  other  accounts,  are  so  very  greatly  to  be  desired  for  the 
infant  population  of  places  where  mothers  are  engaged  in  manufiEictures  and 
other  non-domestic  industry. 

About  314  among  the  violent  deaths  are  annually  attributed  to  intem- 
perance. Unfortunately  that  number  expresses  only  a  trace  of  the  mischief 
which  is  done  to  human  life  by  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors*  But  it  opens 
the  very  difficult  question  of  preventable  deaths  arising  in .  moral  causes ; 
and  I  should  be  dealing  uncandidly  with  the  subject,  if  I  refrained  from 
stating  that  oftentimes  these  are  real  insimitary  influences,  rendering  it  a 
greatly  more  difficult  task  to  remove  such  evus  as  are  simply  physicaL 
Not  only  do  intemperance  and  profligacy  create  diseases  which,  except  for 
them,  would  have  no  existence,  but  they  act  immensely  in  aggravation  of 
the  endemic  causes  of  disease,  and  add  to  what  is  horrid  and  d^Eidly  in  the 
unwholesomest  haunts  of  our  large  cities.  Yet,  that  justice  may  be  done, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  such  physical  and  such  moral  conditions  act 
and  re-act  on  one  another — that  the  local  circumstances  which  are  hostile 
to  health  are  likewise  hostile  to  moral  and  intellectual  education.  It  has 
been  my  duty  to  make  myself  very  intimately  acquainted  with  places 
respecting  which  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  vice,  and  ignorance,  and 
brutality  are  among  their  active  causes  of  disease.  But  m>m  my  first 
moment  of  personal  intimacy  with  such  places  till  now,  my  assurance  has 
grown  stronger  and  stronger,  that  it  is  much  more  difficcdt  than  the  wealthy 
and  powerftd  can  imagine,  for  those  who  are  bom  and  bred  in  courts  which 
are  the  nurseries  of  cholera,  typhus,  and  scrofula,  to  emerge  from  their 
wretched  childhood  otherwise  tlian  vicious,  and  ignorant,  and  orutaL  The 
same  soil  nurtures  both  growths  of  misery.  And  when  social  reformers 
jointly  address  themselves  to  these  afflicting  scenes,  it  is  no  easy  problem 
to  determine  whether,  by  their  indirect  co-operation,  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  minister  of  religion  do  more  for  the  bodily  health,  or  the  sanitary  im- 
prover more  for  the  progress  of  education  and  for  the  lessening  of  crime. 

Dr.  Simon  concluded  with  recommending  that  all  cases  of  high  special 
death-rates  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  the  local  public  and 
the  general  public,  the  Government  and  the  legislature,  should  have  before 
them  the  precise  facts  of  each  case  where  a  preventable  or  partly  pre- 
ventable disease  prevails  to  great  excess  in  any  particular  district. 


On  the  Diffebsnt  Fbevalence  of  Certain  Diseases  in  Diffebent  Dis* 
TRICT8  OF  England  and  Wales.     Bt  £.  Hbadlam  Greenhow,  M.D. 

The  state  of  the  public  health  varies  greatly  in  different  places.  In  some 
it  is  comparatively  good,  in  others  exceedingly  bad,  and  these  variations  are 
usually  only  local,  the  condition  of  the  public  health  often  differing  much 
in  adjoining  districts:    for  example,  the  public  health  of  St.   Saviour's, 
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Sonthwark^  is  worse  than  the  public  health  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  St 
Oeorge-the-Martyr;  and  the  public  health  of  Chelsea  is  very  indifferent^ 
whilst  that  of  the  adjoinmg  parishes  of  St  George,  Hanover  Square,  and 
Kensington  is  comparatiyely  good.  The  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  a  place 
is  estimated  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  persons  that  annually  die  out 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  number  of  deaths  out  of 
the  like  number  of  the  living  in  pome  other  place  adopted  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  proportionate  numbers  in  different 
places  have  been  called  death-rates,  a  term  proposed  to  be  used  in  this  paper. 
Thus  the  deaths  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Saviour's  annually  amount  to  33 
in  each  1,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  llie  death-rate  of 
St  Saviour's  is  therefore  33  in  the  1,000.  The  death-rate  of  St  Greorge- 
the-Martyr  is  30 ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  living  30  persons 
annually  die.  The  death-rate  of  Chelsea  is  26  ;  that  of  Kensington,  on  the 
one  side  of  it,  bein^^  only  19 ;  and  that  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
on  the  other  side  oiit,  18'  in  tiie  1,000.  These  numbers,  which  are  quoted 
from  the  Registrar-General's  sixteenth  annual  report,  represent  the  mortality 
not  merely  of  a  single  year,  but  of  the  ten  years  1841-50.  It  is,  indeea, 
evident  tnat  no  just  comparison  could  be  formed  from  the  experience  of  a 
single  year.  The  temporary  prevalence  of  a  contagious  disease,  Uke  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  or  typhus,  might  unduly  augment  the  mortality  of  one 
district  as  compared  with  another  in  which  no  smiilar  disease  had  prevailed. 
So,  likewise,  a  visitation  of  cholera  or  of  influenza,  or  the  occurrence  of  a 
hot  summer  giving  rise  to  an  increased  mortality  from  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
or^malarious  disease,  or  of  an  unusually  cold  winter  proving  fatal  to  many 
of  the  ailing,  whose  lives  might  otherwise  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged, 
would  frequently  prevent  me  mortality  of  a  single  year  from  affording  a 
&ir  indication  of  the  ordinary  mortality.  Such  discrepancies  are  avoided 
by  estimating  the  average  annual  mortality  for  a  sufficiently  long  series  of 

J  rears,  as  has  been  done  m  the  examples  quoted  fit>m  the  Registrar-General; 
or  the  mortality  of  healthy  and  tmhealthy  seasons  is  thereby  balanced. 
The  highest  death-rate  in  the  kingdom  exists  in  Liverpool,  the  lowest  in 
Glendde  and  Uothbury  in  Northumberland,  and  Eastbourne  in  Sussex. 
Excluding  the  year  1847,  when  the  Irish  &mine  and  fever  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  number  of  deaths*  in  Liverpool,  the  average  annual  death-rate  of 
Liverpool  has  been  36  in  each  1,000  inhabitants  of  aJl  ages  and  both  sexes. 
The  people  of  the  three  healthy  places  only  die  at  the  rate  of  15  in  the  1,000 
annuaUy. 

England  and  Wales  have  been  divided  into  623  districts,  for  the  registra- 
tion *of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Some  of  these  districts  consist  of 
towns  only ;  others  are  altogether  of  a  rural  bharacter.  In  other  cases, 
whilst  a  town  forms  the  nucleus  or  centre,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  likewise  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  registra- 
tion district  Glendale  and^Rothbury  in  Northumberland,  and  Reeth  in 
Yorkshire,  are  examples  of  purely  rural  registration  districts.  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull,  are  districts  altogether  of  the  urban  character.  York, 
Ripon,  and  Tynemouth,  are  registration  districts  containing  the  towns  of 
the  same  names,  but  each  comprising  also  a  considerable  rural  district 
Several  of  the  623  districts  approach  to  the  insalubrity  of  Liverpool ;  only 
a  few  come  near  the  healthfrilness  of  Glendale,  Rothbury,  and  Eastbourne. 
The  average  annual  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  23 
in  the  1,0W.  This  average  is  exceeded  in  102  districts.  The  local  mor- 
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tality  coincides  with  the  general  mortality  in  27  districts.    The  deathnrate 
falls  below  the  general  average  in  no  less  than  494  districts. 

The  mortality  of  a  very  few  great  towns  amounts  to  less  than  25  in  the  1,000 
annually.  In  most  of  them  it  is  even  higher.  The  average  annual  deaUi- 
loss  exceeds  25  in  the  1,000  in  not  less  than  96  town  districts,  and  in  38  of 
these  it  is  from  28  to  36  in  each  1,000  inhabitants.  The  average  annual 
mortality  does  not  exceed  17  in  each  1,000  persons  in  64  districts.  Of 
course,  the  3  healthy  places  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  14  districts  in 
which  the  average  annual  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  16  in  the  1,000  are 
included  in  the  64  places  here  referred  to.  These  remarkable  differences 
of  death-rate  have  been  continually  quoted  in  support  of  the  many  efforts 
made  to  ameliorate  the  public  health  during  the  last  20  years.  And,  indeed, 
the  fact  that  only  15  or  16  persons  out  of  each  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  districts  annually  die,  whilst  in  other  places  the  m^portion  rises  to 
double  or  more  than  double  this  amount,  affords  a  sufficient  reason  for 
investigating  the  causes  of  such  striking  differenceli  and  for  endeavouring  to 
effect  uieir  removal  To  say  xiothin^  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  human  life 
and  the  increase  of  human  suffering  m  places  which  have  a  high  deadi-rate, 
the  loss  entailed  on  the  community  by  excessive  sickness,  the  constant  and 
necessary  attendant  of  a  high  mortality,  and  by  the  deatfis  of  parafits  pre- 
maturely cut  off,  leaving  families  to  Ibe  maintained  at  the  public  charge, 
renders  such  investigations  necessary  on  economical  grounds. 

As  a  rule,  but  a  rule  that  has  many  remarkable  exceptions,  the  highest 
rates  of  mortality  occur  in  towns ;  the  lowest  in  country  places.  It  has 
hence  been  supposed  that  high  death-rates  are  entirely  caused  by  certain 
conditions  incidental  to  the  aggregation  of  people  in  towns,  and  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  rural  places  are  comparatively  free.  The  ooUection  of 
organic  and  other  refuse  in  the  vicinit^  of  human  habitations,  the  dose 
aggregation  of  building  the  overcrowdmg  of  houses,  and  an  imperfect  or 
an  impure  water  supply,  have  been  almost  exdusively  con^dered  as  the 
main  conditions  tha4;  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  public  health. 
Hence  legislation  and  sanitary  efforts  to  improve  the  pubkc  h^th  have  had 
almost  exclusive  reference  to  the  removal  of  these  very  great  and  evident 
evils.  The  drainage  and  cleansing  of  towns,  the  superintendence  of  build- 
ing, the  inspection  of  dwellings,  the  r^ulaticm  of  houses  used  for  common 
loo(^n^-houses,  and  the  provision  of  a  pure  and  abundant  water  supply, 
have  mtherto  been  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  sanitary  exerticms. 
The  insalubrity  of  districts  has  mvariably  been  attributed  to  one  set  of 
causes.  One  set  of  remedies  has  been  ^npiricaUy  recommended  in  every 
case. 

Dr.  Grreenhow  then  mroceeded  to  detail  the  want  of  definite  infcurmation 
on  the  causes  of  excessive  mortality ;  the  erroneous  notions  which  obtained 
that  zymotic  diseases  are  the  chief  causes  of  excessive  mortality,  and  ihe 
reasons  for  his  undertaking  the  investigation  on  the  subject,  in  consequence 
of  his  appointment  as  lecturer  on  pubhc  health  in  St.  Thomas's  HosmtaL 

The  several  diseases  are  arranged  in  ten  groups ;  namely : — A^  Pulmo- 
nary Affections.  B.  Contagious  diseases.  C.  Alvine  Flux.  D.  Typhus 
and  Erysipelas.  E.  Croup,  Influenza,  and  Ague.  F.  Strumous  Diseases. 
6.  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children.  H.  Apoplexy  and  Paralysis.  L  Rheu- 
matic Fever  and  Rheumatism.     K.  Carbuncle  and  Phl^mon. 
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A.  PULUONABY  AjTBOnONS. 

This^  class  includes  phthisis  and  the  several  diseases,  viz.,  laryngitis, 
bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  asthma,  and  the  diseases  of  uncertain 
character  registered  under  the  vague  term  "  Disease  of  Lungs,  Ac. " 
The  avera^  annual  mortality  fix>m  pulmonary  affections  in  England  and 
Wales  durmg  the  seven  years  1848-54  was  in  the  proportion  <rt  669  per 
100,000  nudes  of  all  ages,  and  535  per  100,000  females.  Of  course,  both 
healthy  and  unhealthy  districts  are  included  in  the  calculation.  This 
general  average  is  exceeded  in  three  of  the  great  divisions  into  which  the 
countiy  has  been  subdivided  for  registration  purposes — ^viz.,  in  London, 
North  Western  Counties,  and  West  Midland  Counties.  The  mortality 
fidls  below  the  general  avera^  in  the  eight  remaining  divisions,  viz., 
Yorkshire,  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  South  Western  Counties,  South 
Eastern  Counties,  Eastern  Counties,  South  Midland  Counties,  Northern 
Counties,  North  Midland  Counties. 

There  is  no  uniform  relation  between  the  male  and  female  death-rates. 
The  male  death-rate  is  higher  than  the  female  in  the  country  generally ; 
but  the  excess  is  not  large,  for  if  the  male  death-rate  be  consiaered  as  100, 
the  female  death-rate  would  be  94.  In  the  London  division,  which  presents 
the  highest  male  death-rate,  the  excess  of  the  male  death-loss  from  pulmo- 
nary affections  over  the  death-loss  of  females  is  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  78. 

Whilst  the  deaths  from  pulmonary  affections  form  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the. gross  mortality  in  England  and  Wales,  there  are  districts  in  which  the 
I>roportion  is  as  low  as  a  seventh  or  an  eighth;  and,  exclusive  of  the  excep- 
tiozial  mining  districts,  Redruth,  Reeth,  and  Alston,  others  in  which  it 
exceeds  a  fourth  of  the  entire  death-loss.  Whilst  only  12  deaths  in  each 
100  are  referable  to  affections  of  the  chest  in  Glendale,  upwards  of  24  out  of 
every  100  deaths  are  produced  by  pulmonary  diseases  in  Manchester,  Wol- 
stanton,  and  Liverpool.  The  proportion  is  even  higher  in  Birmingham  and 
Bristol.  That  these  proportions  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  general  death- 
rate  is  clear,  because,  whilst  the  average  annual  death-rates  of  Glendale, 
Haltwhisde,  and  New  Forest,  are — Glendale,  15;  Haltwhistle,  16;  and 
New  Forest,  17  in  each  1,000  persons,  the  mortality  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions forms  12  per  cent  of  the  gross  mortality  in  u^lendale,  18  per  cent  in 
Haltwhistle,  and  23  per  cent  in  New  Forest  The  inhabitants  of  Hull 
perish  at  the  rate  of  30  in  each  1,000  annually,  but  of  this  number  only  16 
per  cent  die  of  pulmonary  diseases.  In  Wolverhampton,  where  the  general 
death-loss  is  a  little  below  that  of  Hull,  upwards  of  20  per  cent  of  all  the 
deaths  are  produced  by  pulmonary  affections.  In  Leeds,  the  general  death- 
loss  of  which  is  rather  nigher  than  the  genetal  death-loss  6i  Hull,  22  per 
cent  of  all  who  die  perish  from  pulmonary  diseases. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  we  must  inquire  frirther  before  we  can  hope  to 
refisr  the  remarklible  variations  in  the  rates  of  death  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions in  different  districts  to  their  true  causes.  The  striking  variations  that 
eadst  in  the  proportionate  mortality  of  the  sexes  who  are  domiciled  in  the 
same  maimer  and  partake  of  the^same  kind  of  food  rather  indicates  the 
existence  of  causes  to  which  males  and  females  are  ^posed  in  different 
degrees.  And  in  fibct,  men  and  women,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  boys 
and  girls,  ev^i.when  living  in  the  same  house,  and  partaking  of  the  same 
diet,  are  frequently  exposed  to  noxious  influences  of  dissimilar  character.  Men 
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usually  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  fix>m  home,  and  thns  breathe, 
for  at  least  several  hours  daily,  an  atmosphere  often  very  different  in  respect 
of  purity  from  that  inhaled  by  the  other  members  of  their  &mily.     The 
man's  occupation  may  be  active  or  sedentary,  carried  on  in  the  dark  mine 
underground,  in  a  stifling  workshop  rendered  unwholesome  by  a  high  artifi- 
cial temperature,  or  the  crowding  of  too  many  operatives  into  a  limited 
space,  in  the  dusty  atmosphere  of  a  factory,  or  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 
There  are  great  varieties  m  all  these  respects  ;  some  open-air  employments, 
such  as  those  in  which  quarrymBu  are  engaged,  are  attended  by  the  inha- 
lation of  an  atmosphere  dangerous  to  health.     A  well-ventilated  coal  mine, 
or  a  well-ordered  factory  or  workshop,  may,  and  frequently  does,  possess  a 
perfectly  pure  and  wholesome  atmosphere.    Again,  the  workman  may  be 
liable  to  mhale  noxious  vapours  or  mechanical  particles  which  irritate  the 
delicate  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  induce  disease,  which  sooner  or 
later  proves  fatal,  unless  the  employment  be  abandoned ;  or  he  may  be 
exposed  to  cold  and  damp;  or  to  an  elevated  temperature  and  too  dry 
an  atmosphere ;  one  or  more  of  which  circumstances  may  most  seriously 
impair  his  health,  that  of  his  family  remaining  uninjured.      The  wife 
and  younger  children  on  the  other  hand,  bear  the  fiill  brunt  of  any  home 
defects.     Being  less  absent  than  her  husband,  the  wife  suffers  proportion- 
ably  more  than  him  if  their  residence  be  unhealthy,  either  frt>m  defective 
construction  or  its  location  in  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood.     Neither  are 
women  always  exempt  from  certain  causes  of  pimnonary  disease  incidental 
to  particular  industrial  pursuits.      Women  are  extensively  employed  in 
&ctories  in  most  manufacturing  towns.     They  are  also  frequently  engaged 
in  shoe-making,  nail-making,  or  as  manu£Gicturers  of  needles,  lac«,  gloves,  or 
straw  plait     Sometimes,  aMiough  rarely,  they  are  miners.     Even  needle- 
work, which  is  especially  a  female  occupation,  as  now  conducted  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  is  a  most  frequent  cause  of  illness  and 
death  to  the  unfortunate  needle-women* 

It  might,  h  priori,  have  been  expected  that  these  several  circumstances 
would  have  considerable  influence  over  the  comparative  mortality  from  pul- 
monary affections  in  the  sexes,  and  in  places  of  oifferent  industrial  character. 
And,  m  fact,  the  influence  of  industrial  employment  on  the  liability  of  a 
population  to  suffer  from  pulmonary  diseases  is  very  dearly  brought  out  by 
my  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  districts 
into  classes,  each  representing  a  particular  form  of  industrial  employment 
It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  con- 
siderable sections  of  every  community  that  are  fi'ee  from  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  occupation,  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  certain  occu- 
pations which  are  pursued  eveiywiiere,  although  it  is  true  the  proportion  of 
persons  engaged  in  them  varies  somewhat  in  different  places.  Thus,  among 
the  several  agricultural  districts  that  are  comprised  in  my  investigation,  the 
proportion  of  adult  men  enpiged  in  agriculture  rarel;^  exceeds  50  per  cent 
of  the  adult  male  population ;  in  onfy  five  districts  is  it  above  60,  and  in 
Holsworthy  alone  does  it  attain  70  per  cent  la  the  single  mining  district 
of  Alston,  the  miners  form  59  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  population ; 
in  Redruth,  only  54  per  cent ;  and  in  Easington,  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
men  are  employed  in  the  mines.  At  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Abergavenny, 
where  metal  manufactures  are  combined  with  mining,  the  proportion  of 
men  employed  in  the  three  occupations,  coal  mining,  iron  mining,  and  iron 
manufacture,  in  each  place,  forms  less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  adult  male 
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pdpnlatioiu  In  Sheffield  and  Ecdesall  Bierlow^  which  are  essentially  places 
of  metallic  mannfactore^  the  adult  males  engaged  in  the  various  Kinds 
of  metal  manufacture  carried  on  in  those  districts  amounts  to  only  41  per 
cent  of  the  adult  men  in  Sheffield^  and  to  44  per  cent  in  Ecclesall.  In 
none  of  the  towns  that  are  the  most  exclusively  devoted  to  textile  manufac- 
tures does  the  proportion  of  adult  males^  employed  in  the  special  manufacture 
of  tiie  place,  amount  to  50  per  cent  of  the  resident  adult  male  population. 
The  remainder  of  the  adult  men  in  each  place  are  emploved  m  pursuits 
which  minister  to  the  necessities  or  the  luxuries  of  the  prevalent  class.  This 
circumstance  of  course  ma^s,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  mfluence  of  its  pecu- 
liar form  of  industry  upon  thQ  pubUc  health  of  the  district,  but  in  so  doing, 
it  does  not  invalidate  certain  conclusions  that  evidently  spring  from  the  facts 
elicited  by  this  inauiry. 

The  following  divisions  comprise  the  chief  industrial  occupations  of  the 
several  districts,  namely  : — 1.  Agriculture.  2.  Commerce  and  Maritime 
Pursuits.  3.  Mining.  4.  Manufacture  of  Metals.  5.  Manufacture  of 
Earthenware.  6.  Hi^nufieu^ture  of  Textile  Fabrics.  7.  Manufacture  of 
Shoes. 

1.  AORIOULTUBE* 

The  agricultural  districts  consist  (a)  of  purely  rural  places,  as  Glendale, 
Bootle,  Cranbrook,  and  Hendon;  (&),  of  districts  which  contain  small  towns, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  either  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in 
occnr«Uions  which  minister  to  the  reauirements  of  an  agricultural  population, 
-  as*  Whittlesey,  Spalding,  Lewes,  ana  Famham ;  and  (c),  of  distncts,  some- 
times exclusively  rural,  sometimes  partially  urban,  the  female  population  of 
which  follow  some  special  industrial  employment,  as  the  manufacture  of 
lace,  gloves,  straw  plait,  or  straw  bonnets,  as  Newport  Pagnell,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  Luton. 

(a!)  In  the  rural  places,  the  death-loss  from  pulmonary  afi*ections  in  purely 
agricultural  districts — ^that  is,  in  places  where  there  is  no  town — ana  agri- 
culture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  varies  from  the  rate  of 
216  per  100,000  persons  in  Glendale,  to  that  of  473  per  100,000  persons  in 
New  Forest  The  pulmonary  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales,  witiiout 
regard  to  a^  or  sex,  is  552 ;  therefore,  the  death-rate  from  this  class  of 
complaints  m  the  several  country  places  is  considerably  below  that  of  the 
country  at  large. 

(&)  In  the  ten  urban  agricultural  districts  the  mean  pulmonary  mortality 
varies  fit>m  384  per  100,000  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  m  Bideford 
to  566  in  Saffiron  Walden. 

(c.^  There  are,  however,  certain  agricultural  districts,  where  the  male  is 
mainly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  but  the  females  are  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  special  to  each  place.  In  these  districts,  a  consider- 
aUe  proportion  of  the  women  are  engaged  in  special  manufactures,  and 
there  the  female  mortality  is  higher  than  the  male.  The  female  exceeds 
tiie  male  death-rate  most  largely  in  the  four  lace-making  districts,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Bedford,  Towc^ster,  and  Wycombe,  in  the  order  in  which  tiiey 
are  here  written ;  and  save  that  the  proportion  of  women  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace  in  Bedford  and  Towcester  is  about  the  same,  the  excess 
of  the  female  death-rate  in  each  place  agrees  almost  exactiy  with  the  pro- 
portion of  females  engaged  in  this  form  of  industry.  With  the  exception 
of  Wycombe,  where  rather  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  men  are  employed 
in  carpentry,  the  male  inhabitants  of  these  places  are  chiefly  employed  in 
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agricnltaral  operations.  Of  the  four  laoe-making  districts,  die  rate  of  mor- 
talitj  is  highest  in  Towcester,  where  the  population  is  least  dense,  and  the 
pauperism  moderate ;  lowest  in  Bedford,  where  the  proportion  of  urban 
residents  is  largest 

2.  CoMiaBOB,  AKD  Mabitims  Fubsuits. 

Under  this  head  are  comprised  the  most  purely  urban  districts  in  the 
kingdom.  Including^  London,  the  mortality  of  twelve  such  districts  has 
been  investigated.  From  95  to  100  per  cent  of  the  population  of  all  these 
places  reside  in  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  usually  both  closely 
aggre^ted  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  also  more  closely  crowded  within 
their  dwellings,  than  is  the  case  in  smaller  towns  and  rural  places.  Such 
towns  perhaps  always  likewise  contain  a  laree  quantity  of  what  is  termed 
tenemented  property,  that  is,  houses  originally  constructed  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  single  romilies,  but  which,  from  change  of  circumstances,  havmg 
ceased  to  become  desirable  residences  for  their  original  occupants,  are  sub- 
divided and  let  out  to  several  families,  often  to  as  many  families  as  there 
are  separate  rooms.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  large  proportion 
of  such  property  is  very  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
converts,  and  that  some  of  the  greatest  evils  of  town  life  to  the  working- 
classes  arise  fit)m  their  being  compelled  to  reside  in  such  habitations.  The 
proportion  of  men  employed  in  Ae  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  exceedingly 
small  in  all  the  twelve  places.  Ipswich,  where  8  per  cent,  and  West 
Derby,  where  nearly  9  per  cent  ot  the  men  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
possess  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers.  These 
commercial  and  maritime  towns,  therefore,  present  city  life  in  its  intensest 
form ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  that  account,  and  because  they  possess  no  very 
definite  industrial  character,  that  they  have  been  selected  for  investigation. 
Three  of  the  towns  are  at  once  commercial  and  maritime ;  namely,  (^ves- 
end,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  London,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are 
essentially  commercial  cities.  Ipswich  and  West  Derby  are  less  densely 
peopled  than  the  others,  and  are  neither  decidedly  maritime  nor  exclusively 
ocHnmercial  in  character.  Fortsea,  Fljrmouth,  E^t  Stonehouse,  and  Stoke 
Damerel,  the  two  latter  of  which  form  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Devon- 
port,  are  naval  and  military  stations. 

The  death-rates  from  pulmonary  affection  in  these  towns  were  as 
follows: — Hull,  males  per  100,000,  589;  females,  525.  Flymouth,  males, 
657  ;  females,  569.  Fortsea  Idand,  males,  678 ;  females,  558.  Gravesend, 
males,  684 ;  females,  516.  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  males,  691 ;  females,  594. 
Ipswich,  males,  691;  females,  615;  Stoke  Damerel,  males,  704 ;  females, 
525.  West  Derby,  males,  731;  females,  632.  Londoi;!,  males,  758; 
femides,  593.  East  Stonehouse,  males,  973 ;  females,  527.  Bristol,  males, 
979 ;  £nnales,  742.  Liverpool,  males,  1,062 ;  females,  939.  England  and 
Wales,  males,  569 ;  females,  535. 

In  Ids  16th  Annual  Bq>ort  (p.  146),  the  Registrar-Oenend  mentions  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  East  Stondiouse  is  raised  from  26  to  29  in  each 
1,000  inhabitants  when  the  deatiis  of  persons  in  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 
are  included  in  the  calculation.  They  are  included  in  the  present  calcu- 
lation ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  male  death-rate  from 
pulmonary  affections  in  East  Stonehouse  is  so  immensely  higher  than  that 
of  females.  The  case  is  altogetiier  exceptional ;  and,  but  that  it  illustrates 
die  necessity  for  taking  every  possible  cause  of  disturbance  into  account  in 
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such  calculations  as  the  preseift,  might  as  well  have  been  omitted  from  the 
inTestigation.  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London  are  the  densest  towns ;  they 
are  also  those  in  whicn  the  mortality  is  highest.  But  that  the  pulmonary 
mortality  is  not  in  exact  accordance  either  with  the  superficial  density  of  the 
population,  the  closeness  of  its  distribution  in  houses,  or  the  amount  of 
pauperism,  is  clear  firom  the  circumstance  that  Plymouth,  Hull,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  and  Portsea  Island  sustain  a  smaller  proportionate  pulmonary 
death-loss  than  Ipswich,  which  is  smaller,  less  densely  peopled,  and  has  a 
smaller  average  number  of  persons  to  each  house. 

3.  MnoNa. 

There  is  no  class  of  places  in  which  the  influence  of  occupation  on  health 
is  more  powerful  or  so  evident  as  in  some  of  the  mining  districts.  Mining 
operations  are  frequently  pursued  in  situations  natunuly  salubrious,  and 
generally  more  or  less  removed  from  great  cities.  In  many  cases  the  little 
centres  of  poptdation  that  spring  up  in  mining  districts  are  exclusively 
inhabited  by  miners  and  their  families,  and  the  classes  who  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  mining  population.  Hence  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
occupation  on  the  healm  of  those  engaged  in  it  is  proportionably  evident 
Pemales  are  rarely  employed  in  mining ;  the  total  number  so  employed  in 
the  whole  kingdom  is  most  insignificant,  and  does  not,  for  every  form  of 
mining,  amount  to  11,000.  The  influence  of  certain  kinds  of  mining  on 
the  health  of  miners  is  therefore  rendered  additionally  evident  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  male  and  female  death-rates  of  the  same  places,  and  the  direct 
relatioa  that  exists  between  this  difierence  and  the  proportion  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.  The  health  of  the  mining  distncts  will  be  most  con- 
veniently considered  under  four  heads ;  namely: — a.  Lead  mining;  b.  Tin 
and  copper  mining;  c  Coal  mining;  and  d.  Mixed  coal  and  iron  mining. 

(a.)  Lecui  Aiming. — ^This  kind  of  mining  appears  to  be  very  injurious  to 
health.  The  difierences  of  pulmonary  deatn-rate  in,  the  sexes  are  well 
marked,  and  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  the  proportion  of  men  engaged  in 
mining.  The  male  death-rate  from  pulmonary  affections  is  considerably 
higher  tham  the  female  in  each  of  the  six  districts,  and  the  excess  is  greatest 
in  the  purely  lead-mining  districts  of  Reeth  and  Alston,  where  the  majority 
of  the  men  are  lead-miners.  The  female  mortality  is  also  higher  in  the 
districts  of  Aberystwith,  Weardale,  Holywell,  Reeth,  and  Alston,  than  in 
several  other  districts  equally  rural,  and  where,  as  in  these  lead-miiiing 
districts,  the  females  foUow  no  special  occupation.  For  example,  the  female 
death-loss  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  the  registration  district  of  Richmond 
in  Yorkshire,  wnich  includes  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  contiguous 
with  the  rural  and  lead-mining  district  of  Reeth,  is  at  the  rate  of  451  per 
100,000  females  of  all  ages;  Qiat  of  Reeth  is  528.  Alston  and  Weardale 
are  adjoining  districts.  On  the  northern  border  of  Alston  lies  the  district 
of  Haltwhistle,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  wide  tract  of  country  com- 
prised in  the  registration  districts  of  Bellingham,  Rothbury,  and  Glendale, 
to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  more  3ian  once  to  refer  as  one  of  the 
healthiest  portions  of  England.  The  female  pulmonary  <  death-rates  of 
Alston  and  Weardale  per  100,000  females  of  all  ages,  are  494  in  the  former 
wad  497  in  the  latter  cUstrict  The  female  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Halt- 
whistle  is  only  399  per  100,000.  The  male  pulmonary  death-rate  in  each 
of  these  places  being  considered  as  100,  the  female  pulmonary  death-rates 
would  be  56*3  in  Alston,  and  72*5  in  Reeth ;  those  of  Richmond  and  Halt- 
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whistle,  where,  as  in  most  healthy  places, 'the  pulmonarj  death-rates  of 
females  are  higher  than  those  of  males,  would  l>e  113  in  the  former,  and 
121-6  in  the  latter. 

(6.)  Tin  and  Copper  Mining. — Tin  and  copper  are,  next  to  lead  mining, 
the  most  pernicious  forms  of  mining.  Of  the  three  districts  that  have  been 
selected,  Penzance  is  almost  exclusivelj  a  tin-mining  district,  Redruth  is 
chiefly  a  copper-mining  district,  and  Liskeard,  a  mixed  district  in  which 
tin,  copper,  and  lead  are  all  worked.  About  one-third  of  the  miners  of 
Liskesurd  are  lead  miners.  Here  also  the  male  exceed  the  female  death- 
rates  from  pulmonary  affections,  and  very  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  of  men  employed  in  mining.  The  female  death-rate  of  Red- 
ruth is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  Liskeard,  and  scarcely  differs  from  that 
of  Penzance,  notwithstanding  that  a  small  number  of  the  women  of  Red- 
ruth, are  employed  in  the  mines.  Probably  the  female  miners  are  less 
exposed  to  inhale  gritty  dust  than  the  men.  Redruth  has  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  its  men  employed  in  mining  than  Alston,  and  a  rather  larger 
proportion  than  Reeth ;  its  inhabitants  are  much  more  densely  aggregated 
on  the  surface  of.  the  soil  than  those  either  of  Alston  or  Reeth ;  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  men  are  engaged  in  agriculture  than  of  the  men  of  Alston, 
a  smaller  proportion  than  those  of  Reeth ;  but  its  male  pulmonary  death- 
rate,  both  for  the  whole  of  life  and  likewise  for  adult  life,  is  less  than  either 
that  of  Reeth  or  Alston.  I'he  pulmonary  mortality  of  adult  women' in 
Redruth  is  below  the  pulmonary  mortality  of  the  women  of  Alston  and 
ReetL  The  general  state  of  the  public  health  of  Redruth  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Alston.  The  mortality  in  early  life  especially,  both  from  all  causes 
and  from  pulmonary  affections  in  the  former,  is  much  higher  than  the  mor- 
tality sustained  by  the  young  population  of  the  latter.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  influence  of  occupation  seems  well  marked,  for  the  death-rate  of 
adult  men  is  very  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  death-rate  of  women.  Whilst 
the  adult  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Liverpool  is  less  than  the  pulmonary 
death-rate  for  the  whole  period  of  life,  the  adults  of  both  sexes  in  Redruth,  but 
particularly  the  males,  perish  in  larger  proportion  than  persons  of  all  ages. 

(c)  Coal  Minina. — Whilst  lead  and  copper  and  tin  mining  are  certainly 
dangerous  to  health,  coal  mining  appears  to  be  at  least  not  unhealthy.  A 
proportion  scarcely  exceeding  4  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  Glendale  are  coal 
miners;  and,  exclusive  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  quarry  men,  upwards  of  12 

Bir  cent  of  the  adult  men  of  Haltwhistle  are  colliers ;  yet  Glendale  and 
altwhistle  are  singularly  healthy  districts.  The  only  purely  coal  mining 
districts  included  in  the  inquiry  are  Easington  and  Uou^hton-Ie-Spring. 
There  are  others,  like  Tynemouth  and  Gateshead,  in  which  coal  mining 
forms  a  considerable  source  of  industry,  but  in  which  the  urban  element 
preponderates,  or  in  which  other  pursuits  likewise  enter  largely  into  the 
occupations  of  the  people.  Th^  male  pulmonary  death-rate  exceeds  the 
female  in  the  lead,  tm,  and  copper  mining  districts.  The  female  pulmonary 
mortality  resumes  its  normal  position  in  uie  coal  mining  districts  of  Easing- 
ton and  Houghton-le-Spring.     These  are  essentially  coal  mining  districts. 

((2.)  Mixed  Coal  and  Iron  Mining. — ^There  are  several  districts  in  which 
the  population  are  engaged  both  in  coal  and  iron  mining.  There  are  others 
in  which  coal  mining  is  combined  with  iron  or  other  manufactures.  The 
pulmonary  mortality  of  these  places  is  higher  than  prevails  in  the  purely 
coal-mining  districts ;  lower  than  the  mortality  in  the  lead  and  copper  and 
tin  mining  districts. 
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4.  Metal  Manufactubes. 

The  pemicions  inflaence  on  health  of  certain  operations  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  has  long  been  recognised,  and  it  is 
here  rendered  evident  bj  the  high  pulmonary  death-Ios^  among  the  males 
of  Ecclesall  Bierlow  and  Sheffield,  Among  the  places  comprised  in 
this  inquiry,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol, 
approach  neai'est  to  Sheffield,  Ecclesall,  Bierlow,  and  Birmingham,  in 
the  amount  of  mortality  sustained  by  their  inhabitants  from  pulmonary 
affections.  Bristol  is  an  exceptional  district,  remarkable  for  the  wide  diver- 
sity in  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  the  sexes.  Excluding  Bristol,'  and 
assuming  the  male  pulmonary  death-rate  in  each  of  these  towns  to  be  100, 
the  female  death-rates  would  be,  Manchester  90'1;  Liverpool  88*4;  Leeds, 
87*8  ;  Nottingham  86*4.  In  Birmingham,  the  male  death-rate  being  con- 
sidered as  100,  the  female  death-rate  is  83*4 ;  in  Sheffield  it  is  79*8 ;  in 
Ecclesall  Bierlow  it  is  even  lower,  being  only  77*5.  Exclusive  of  the 
metal  mining  districts,  and  of  Bristol  and  Devonport,  Sheffield  and  Ecclesall 
Bierlow  present  the  greatest  divergence  of  the  male  and  female  death-rates 
in  this  direction ;  but  there  are  several  places,  as  Newport  Pagnell  and 
Bedford,  in  which  the  female  exceeds  the  male  pulmonary  death-rate  by  a 
little  more  than  it  falls  short  of  the  male  death-rate  in  Ecclesall  Bierlow 
and  Sheffield.  The  difference^  however,  in  the  male  and  female  pulmo- 
nary death-rates  is  rather  less  in  Sheffield  than  in  Ecclesall  Bierlow.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  the  females  are  employed  in  the  manufactures 
of  Sheffield.  A  somewhat  larger  number  are  employed  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  male  death-rate  bemg  100,  the  female  would  be  83*4.  The 
coarser  kinds  of  metal  manu&cture,  as  iron-founding,  nail-making,  £c., 
seem  to  be  much  less  injurious  to  health  than  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
The  difference  in  the  death-rates  of  the  sexes  is  less,  eyen  where,  as  m 
Gateshead  and  Madeley,  women  are  not  employed  in  the  manufacture.  It 
is  therefore  doubtful  how  far  the  death-rates  are  aggravated  by  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  industry  in  such  places.  Probably  the  workmen  are  com- 
paratively much  less  exposed  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  charged  with  fine 
mechanical  particles  in  the  coarser  than  in  the  finer  kinds  of  metallic  manu- 
fiictures.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  great  mortality  amongst  cutlers 
and  grinders  arises  firom  the  irritation  caused  by  the  mechanic^  particles 
produced  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  received  into  the  lungs 
with  the  air  in  respiration. 

5.  MAKUVAonrBB  of  EaBTHEITVV'ABE. 

The  mortality  has  been  investigated  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Wol- 
stanton,  the  two  chief  seats  of  the  ewlhenware  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  pulmonary  mortality  is  high  in  both  places,  but  it  is  not  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  proportion  of  the  adult  inhabitants  engaged  in  the 
prevalent  manufacture  in  each  place ;  for  whilst  the  death-rate  of  males 
is  about  equal  in  the  two  districts,  and  the  death-rates  of  the  two  sexes 
are  equal  in  Wolstanton,  the  female  is  a  good  deal  less  than  the  male 
pulmonary  death-rate  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  of  course  equally  below 
the  female  death-rate  in  Wolstanton.  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  wmch  the 
lower  death-rate  of  females  occurs,  is  by  far  the  most  densely  peopled, 
contains  the  largest  proportion  of  urban  inhabitants,  and  has-uie  largest 
per-centage  both  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  earthenware  manu- 
lactore.  The  comparison  of  these  districts,  therefore,  is  at  variance 
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with  the  opinion  that  preventable  disease  and  excessive  death-rates  are 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  density  of  a  population.  It  is  also  not  irre- 
levant to  the  present  question  to  observe^  that  both  the  contagious  diseases 
and  the  nervous  diseases  of  children  are  fatal  to  a  rather  larger  number  of 
persons  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Stoke-upon-Trent;  whilst  diseases 
of  the  alvine  flux  class  are  more  fatal  in  Wolstanton ;  and  typhus  is  about 
equally  fatal  in  both  places. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  operations  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  are  dangerous  to  health ;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  influence 
on  health  varies  much  with  the  greater  or  less  pains  bestowed  upon  the 
mode  of  manufacture ;  there  may  also  be  difierent  degrees  of  danger  in  the 
manufacture  of  different  kinds  or  qualities  of  earthenware.  These  questions 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject 
in  the  pottery  district 

There  are,  however^  unhealthy  influences  at  work  in  the  pottery  district 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  particular  industrial  occupation.  Wolstanton, 
where  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  adult  population  is  employed  in  the 
potteries,  is  likewise  that  in  which  the  pulmonary  mortaliiy  is  highest.  It 
IS  true,  indeed,  that  the  excess  of  the  pulmonary  death-rate  of  Wolstanton 
over  the  death-rate  of  the  neighbourmg  district  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  is 
only  obvious  in  the  female  sex : — for  in  dealing  with  proportions  so  large 
as  the  death-rate  to  100,000  persons  we  must  i^ore  alto^ther  the  insig- 
nificant difference  that  exists  in  the  male  deam-rates ; — -but  it  is  remark- 
able, not  only  because  it  occurs  where  the  proportion  of  females  employed 
in  the  special  occupation  of  the  district  is  smallest,  but  also  where  the  urban 
element,  whether  measured  by  the  density  with  which  the  inhabitants  are 
aggregated  together  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  collected  into  towns,  is 
least  And  furthermore,  the  mortalibr  is  not  only  high,  as  in  some  of  the 
places  which  have  already  been  considered  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
mfluence  of  occupation  is  greatest,  but  is  also  proportionally  high  in  early 
life,  showing  that  whatever  be  its  nature  the  cause  of  the  high  pulmonary 
death-rate  is  in  operation  among  children  below  five  years  of  age. 

6.  Textile  Mahufactubes. 

The  pulmonary  death-rate  is  usually  excessive  in  towns  where  both 
males  and  females  are  largely  employed  m  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics, 
but  the  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  is  rarely  great ;  sometimes  it 
is  the  male,  at  others  the  female  death-rate,  which  is  in  excess.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  investigated  in  twenty-seven  textile  manufacturing  districts, 
and  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  sections,  arranged  according  to 
the  material  employed  in  the  special  manufacture  of  each,  viz. : — a.  Woollen 
manufacture ;  b.  Silk  manufacture ;  c  Linen  and  flax  manufacture ;  (L  Cotton 
manufacture ;  and  e.  The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  lace. 

(a.)  Woollen  Manufacture. — With  the  single  exception  of  Leeds,  the 
mortality  in  the  districts  of  woollen  manufacture  is  rather  below  what 
prevails  in  the  cotton  and  silk  districts.  Leeds  must  be  viewed  rather  as 
a  great  town,  and  its  inhabitants  as  suffering  firom  causes  apart  fix)m  any 
prevalent  occupation,  because  the  proportion  of  operatives  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufacture  is  only  small.  More  females,  indeed,  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  flax  and  hnen  than  of  woollen  fabrics.  Still  that 
there  is  something  prejudicial  in  some  of  the  processes  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  seems  not  imlikely.    A  good  deal  of  dust  is  given  off  in  certain 
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stages  of  the  mannfactore^  and  especially  in  wool-combine  and  cloth 
dressing.  Shoddy  grinders^  that  is,  persons  employed  in  mills  where  old 
woollen  rags  are  torn  to  pieces  by  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  being 
mannfactored,  with  the  addition  of  new  wool,  into  yam,  are  also  exposed 
to  the  inhalation  of  dast,  and  sofier  in  conseaaence  from  a  complaint 
known  as  the  shoddy  fever,  and  characterised  by  headache,  sickness, 
dryness  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  breathing,  couffn,  and  expectoration. 
It  is  stated  by  Thackrah  that  the  operatives  in  these  departments  are  subject 
to  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma.  The  male  exceeds  the  female  death-rate 
in  all  the  places,  excepting  Halifax,  where  the  female  is  higher  than  the 
male  death-rate,  and  Stroud  and  Huddersfield,  where  the  sexes  die  at  an 
equal  rate  from  pulmonary  diseases.  With  the  single  exception  of 
IVlelksham,  the  differences  in  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  are  inconsiderable 
in  the  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  Beyond  the  feet  already 
noticed,  that  the  adult  male  pulmonary  death-rate  is  excessive  in  Leeds, 
nothing  as  to  the  influence  oi  the  Woollen  manufacture  on  health  can  be ' 
deduced  from  the  present  series  of  facts.  Possibly,  a  minute  investigation 
of  the  death-losses  at  the  several  periods  of  life  m  the  other  places  might 
have  furnished  more  positive  results. 

(b.)  Silk  Manufacture. — ^The  great  diversity  in  the  death-rates  of  the 
flexes  is  the  first  circumstance  in  the  pulmonary  death-rates  in  several 
districts  of  silk  manufacture.  The  male  is  higher  than  the  female  pul- 
monary death-rate  in  Norwich,  Derby,  and  Coventry;  the  female  much 
higher  than  the  male  pulmonary  death-rate  in  Leek  and  Macclesfield. 
The  male  death-rate  in  each  place  being  considered  ad  100,  the  female 
death-loss  would  be  86*6  in  Coventry,  93*6  in  Norwich,  99*0  in  Derby, 
116*3  in  Macclesfield,  and  119*0  in  Leek.  Silk  and  ribbon  are  the  special 
manufiEictures  of  Derby,  but  the  proportion  of  operatives  employed  in  them 
is  not  large.  In  Norwich  more  men  are  employed  in  shoemaking  than  in 
the  silk  manufkcture.  The  number  of  operatives  employed  in  me  latter 
form  of  industry  is  indeed  too  small  to  produce  any  great  effect  upon  the 
general  death-rate,  even  supposing  the  manufacture  ofsilk  to  be  prejudicial 
to  health.  Watch-making  employs  a  considerable  number  of  the  men  of 
Coventry,  but  a  very  large  proportion  both  of  the  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons  and  silk.  Macclesfield  and  Leek, 
next  to  Coventry,  are  the  two  districts  in  which  the  largest  proportion  both  of 
men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  silk  manufacture;  they  are  therefore  the 
districts  in  which  we  should  expect  most  obviouslv  to  observe  the  influence  of 
silk  manufacture  on  health.  In  both  places  a  considerable  number  of  females 
are  employed  in  the  prevalent  occupation,  and  in  both  places  also  the  female 
considerably  exceeds  the  male  deatn-rate.  The  excess  for  the  whole  of  h'fe 
is  nearly  equal  in  the  two  districts ;  but  it  is  greatest  in  adult  Ufe  among 
the  women  of  Macclesfield,  where  a  much  lar^r  number  are  engaged  in 
this  industrial  employment.  In  Leek  the  pmmonary  death-rate  of  adult 
women  exce^  that  of  adult  men  in  the  proportion  of  82  per  100,000.  In 
Macclesfield  the  pulmonary  death-rate  of  women  exceeds  that  of  men  in 
the  proportion  of  148  per  100,000.  The  general  death-rate  of  children  is 
high  in  both  places,  and  the  pulmonary  mortally  under  five  years  of  a^e 
is  m  accordance  with  the  high  death-rate  from  all  causes.  The  high  death- 
rates  of  children  show  the  existence  of  unhealthy  influences  which  affect 
the  entire  population,  but  the  excess  of  the  female  death-rates  also  shows 
that  the  women  are  acted  upon  by  some  special  cause  of  ill  health. 
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(c)  Linen  and  Flax  Manufacture. — ^There  are  among  the  selected  dis- 
tricts none  in  which  the  linen  and  flax  mana&ctures  occupy  so  prominent  | 
a  position  in  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  people  as  that  held  dj  woollen  I 
manufactures  in  Bradford  and  Melksham,  or  by  silk  in  Leek  and  Maccles- 
field«  A  small  proportion  of  the  operatives  in  several  places,  as  for  example, 
in  Leeds,  are  employed  in  the  flax  or  linen  manufacture,  but  this  is  so 
intermixed  with  other  industrial  employments,  and  is  in  itself  so  small  in 
amount,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  occupation 
on  health.  The  injury  to  health  sustained  by  operatives  in  flax  has  long 
been  known,  and  arises  from  the  same  cause  as  the  asthma  of  lead  miners 
and  the  grinders^  rot, — ^the  inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with  dust, 
which  irritates  the  bronchial  membrane,  leading  to  bronchitis  and  its  con- 
sequences, emphysema  and  bronchial  phthisis.  Sjiaresborough  and  Pateley 
Bridge  are  the  only  two  places  amongst  those  to  which  the  inquiry  has 
extended  in  which  the  flax  and  linen  manufacture  forms  a  prominent  feature  i 
in  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  prooortion  in  both  is  too  small  to  I 
afibrd  any  trustworthy  conclusions.  The  nigh  male  pulmonary  death-rate 
of  Pateley  Bridge  is  probablv  to  be  ascribed  quite  as  much  to  the  circum- 
stance that  9*5  per  cent,  of  tne  adult  men  are  employed  in  lead-mining  as 
to  the  fact  that  upwards  of  15  men  in  each  100  are  engaged  in  the  flax 
manufacture.  The  natural  position  of  Pateley  Bridge  is  salubrious,  it  is 
remote  from  ordinary  urban  influences,  and  the  people,  chiefly  of  the 
agricultural  class,  are  sparsely  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at 
the  rate  of  onlv  70  to  a  square  mile.  Probably  the  pulmonary  mortality 
of  Pateley  Bridfge  would  have  been  small  but  for  the  influence  exerted  on 
its  public  health  by  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  This  example  may 
serve  at  least  to  show  that  otner  influences  act  on  the  public  health,  besides 
those  which  have  been,  not  perhaps  too  prominently,  but  certainly  too 
exclusively,  put  forward  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  sanitary  requirements. 

{d.)  Cotton  Manufacture. — The  pulmonary  death-rates  of  seven  towns 
ana  of  one  rural  district  in  which  the  cotton  manufacture  forms  the  staple 
industrial  employment  of  the  people  have  been  investigated.  The  mortality 
in  Garstang  is  moderate,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  adult  men  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,-  and  the  proportion  either  of  men 
or  women  employed  in  factory  labour  is  exceedingly  smalL  The  death- 
rates  are  high  in  all  the  other  places.  Although  it  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  agricultural  labourers,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  urban  residents  among 
its  population  than  several  places  where  the  death-rates  are  lower,  Preston 
stands  next  to  Manchester  in. respect  of  pulmonary  insalubrity.  The 
aggregation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Preston  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
much  less  dense  than  that  of  Chorlton  and  Salford,  but  the  proportion  of 
paupers  in  the  population  of  Preston  is  greater' than  in  either  of  the  other 
places.  The  female  exceeds  the  male  death-rate  in  Wigan  and  Blackburn, 
and  is  scarcely  appreciably  less  than  the  male  death-rate  in  Preston.  A 
larger  per-centage  of  women  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in 
these  tnree  towns  than  in  any  of  the  others  in  the  table.  Including  the 
women  employed  in  the  woolfen  and  silk  manu&ctures  of  Manchester,  as 
well  as  those  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  20*5  per  cent  of  the 
adult  females  of  Manchester  are  engaged  in  the  special  manufacture  of  that 
city.  This  is  by  no  means  a  large  proportion,  yet  on  comparing  the  pul- 
monaiy  death-rates  of  the  sexes  m  Manchester  with  those  of  Bmningham 
and  Liverpool  it  is  found  that  the  difierence  between  the  pulmonary  death- 
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rates  of  adult  men  and  women  is  less  in  Manchester  than  in  either  of  the 
other  towns.  The  difference  in  the  death-rates  of  the  sexes  is  very  con- 
siderable in  Liverpool,  where  the  women  follow  no  special  occupation ;  less 
in  Birmingham^  where  7*1  per  cent,  of  the  adult  women  are  employed  in 
the  manuracture  of  metals ;  least  in  Manchester,  where  20*5  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  females  are  employed  in  manufactures.  Assuming  the  adult  male 
pulmonary  death-rate  of  each  place  to  be  100,  the  adult  female  death-rate 
of  Manchester  would  be  85*4,  of  Birmingham,  77*3,  and  of  Liverpool,  72-7. 
Another  &ct  tends  also  to  the  conclusion  that  factory  labour  is  unfavourable 
to  health.  It  is,  that  whilst  the  pulmonary  mortality  of  Manchester  is,  in 
both  sexes,  lower  than  the  pulmonary  mortality  of  Liverpool  for  the  whole 
of  life,  it  is  higher  in  both  sexes  for  adult  life.  Here  again  the  influence  of 
female  occupation  seems  apparent,  for  the  excess  of  the  adult  female  death- 
rate  of  Manchester  from  pulmonary  affections  over  that  of  Liverpool  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  male  adult  death-loss.  Thus,  whilst 
both  Manchester  and  Liverpool  sustain  a  high  pulmonaiy  mortality,  the 
causes  of  this  mortality  fall  with  unequal  seventy  upon  the  different  periods 
of  life.  The  exciting  causes  of  the  high  pulmonary  death-loss  of  Liverpool 
seem  common  to  all  ages,  and  therefore  act  with  proportionably  greater 
force  upon  the  delicate  and  feeble  constitution  of  yoimg  children.  In 
Manchester,  although  probably  similar  causes  are* in  operation,  they  are  less 
powerful  than  in  Liverpool,  for  the  infantile  pulmonary  mortality  as  veil  as 
the  infantile  mortality  from  all  causes,  is  less  than  in  Liverpool ;  but  other 
influences  are  also  at  work  among  the  adult  population  of  Manchester  which 
aggravate  the  pulmonary  mortality  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 

(«.) .  The  Manufacture  of  Hosiery  and  Lace. — ^Most  of  the  places  in  which 
hosiery  and  lace  are  manu&ctured  sustain  a  high  pulmonary  mortality. 
The  female  exceeds  the  male  pulmonary  death-rate  in  Belper,  Basford,  and 
Radford.  In  Hinckley,  where  about  an  equal  proportion  of  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  the  male  is  somewhat  higher 
than  the  female  death-rate.  In  Leicester  and  Nottingham  the  male  very 
considerably  exceeds  the  female  death-rate.  Nottingham  and  Leicest^ 
must  in  fact,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  deaths  caused  by  chest  affections, 
be  classed  amongst  unhealthy  places.  The  population  of  both  places  is 
dense,  and  the  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  smalL  There  are, 
however,  other  town  districts  as  purely  urban  in  character  in  which  the 
density  of  the  population  does  not  differ  'materially  from  Leicester  and 
Nottingham,  but  which  present  a  lower  pulmonary  death-rate.  The  popu- 
lation of  Hull  is  rather  smaller,  that  of  Norwich  somewhat  larger,  than  the 
population  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester.  The  density  of  the  inhabitants 
of  HuU  measured  by  their  distribution  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  very 
considerable,  but  not  quite  so  great  as  prevails  in  Nottingham,  but  the 
density  both  of  Hull  and  Norwich  is  greater  than  the  density  of  Leicester, 
yet  the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  Hull  and  Norwich  fall  considerably  below 
the  pulmonary  death-rates  of  Nottingham  and  Leicester.  Coventry,  Derby, 
Portsea,  and  Worcester,  are  other  urban  districts  which  likewise  contrast 
favourably  with  Nottingham  and  Leicester  as  regards  their  death-rates 
from  pulmonary  affections. 

7.  Manufaoiubb  of  SHOiE& 

The  three  districts,  Wellingborough,  Northampton,  and  Stafford,  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
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shoes.  The  occapation  is  sedentary,  and  when  too  closely  followed  it 
is  condncive  to  gastric  affections,  but  it  does  not  iq>pear  to  be  par- 
ticularly injurious  to  the  longs.  These  three  towns  hold  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  purely  agricultural  and  the  smaller  manu- 
&cturing  towns,  as  regards  the  proportion  of  mortality  from  pulmonaiy 
diseases.  Notwithstanding  that  few  females  are  employed-  in  the  special 
manufacture,  the  death-rates  of  the  two  sexes  differ  but  little  in  North- 
ampton and  Stafford.  In  Wellingborough,  where  20*2  per  cent  of  the 
women  ore  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  lace,  the  female  very  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  male  pulmonary  death-rate.  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  the  high  female  death-rates  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  districts 
where  tiie  women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  whilst  the  men 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Here,  then,  is  another 
example  of  the  Eke  kind,  excepting  that,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth,  a  large  per  centage  of  the  men  of  Wellingborough 
are  employed  in  a  special  industrial  occupation.  It  is,  indeed,  most  re- 
markable that  the  female  so  frequentiy  exceeds  the  male  pulmonary  death- 
rate  in  places  where  the  women  are  much  employed  in  special  forms  of 
manufacture. 

B. — ^Contagious  Disbases. 

(a.)  SmaUrvax. — ^The  death-rate  of  small-pox  varies  in  different  districts 
from  a  small  faction  up  to  145  per  100,000  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  The  highest  proportion  of  deaths  occurs  in  certain  districts  of  the 
south  and  west  of  EngLand.  The  male  exceeds  the  female  small-pox  death- 
rate  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  several  great  registration  divisions,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Worcestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  in  which  the 
male  and  female  death-rates  are  equal,  in  the  several  counties  to  which  this 
investigation  has  extended. 

Takmg  England  and  Wales  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  death- 
rates  are  below  the  standard  in  five  and  exceed  it  in  six  of  the  great  divi- 
sions. The  male  mortality  is  highest  in  London,  but  the  mean  mortality 
in  both  sexes  is  highest  in  the  south-western  counties.  The  lowest  mortality 
is  presented  by  the  eastern  counties,  where  the  small-pox  death-^rate  is  very 
nearly  50  percent  below  the  small-pox  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  mortality  in  the  counties  varies  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  that 
of  the  larger  divisions.  The  death-rates  of  Staffordshire,  Durham,  and 
Cornwall,  from  small-pox,  are  more  than  four  times  as  high  as  the  death- 
rate  of  Lincolnshire.  Lancashire,  which  among  the  counties  presents  the 
highest  general  death-rate,  has  a  lower  small-pox  death-rate  than  either 
Cambridgeshire,  Cumberland,  North  Wales,  or  Cornwall,  in  each  of  which 
the  general-death-rate  is  considerably  lower  than  the  general  death-rate  of 
Lancashire.  The  mortality  in  some  of  the  registration  districts  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  in  several  it  is  very  large. 

The  male  death-loss  during  the  seven  years  was  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  resident  in  each  place  in  79  districts; 
the  female  was  highest  in  21  districts.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unimportant  to  note 
than  in  10  of  the  districts  in  which  the  female  exceeds  the  male  mortality 
frt)m  small-pox,  the  female  are  also  higher  than  the  male  death-rates  from 
pulmonary  affections.  Of  the  11  remaining  districts,  several  are  places  in 
which  the  mortality  either  was  remarkably  small  or  was  chiefly  hmited  to 
one  or  two  years.     It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  excepting  under 
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peculiar  circumfltances^  small-poz  is  nonnally  more  fatal  to  males  than  to 
females. 

Of  all  diseases,  small-pox  is  perhaps  that  the  mortality  of  which  is  the 
most  certainly  mider  the  control  of  art  In  the  practice  of  vaccination  we 
possess  a  means  of  preyention^  the  univei*sal  employment  of  which  might 
mdeed  fail  altogether  to  extirpate  small-pox,  but  would  at  least,  as  has  been 
well  said,  ^^  render  deaths  by  small-pox  among  the  rarest  entries  in  the 
register."  The  irre^ar  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  this  important 
sanitary  precaution  is  often  performed  may  be  learnt  by  comparing  the 
mortahty  of  Plymouth,  Penzance,  Portsea,  Merthyr  Ty(ml,  Redruth,  and 
other  places,  which  present  a  high  death-rate  from  small-pox,  with  the 
mortahty  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Liverpool,  Nottingham,  Northampton, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Tynemouth,  Salford,  and  Chorlton,  in  each  of 
which  me  number  of  deadis  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  considerably 
l^s  than  half,  in  several  instances  less  than  a  thira,  of  the  small-pox  death- 
rates  of  the  former  places.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regular  and 
efficient  performance  of  vaccination  on  every  child  would  almost  entirely 
annihilate  the  mortality  occasioned  by  small-pox,  even  in  those  places  in 
which  the  mortality  is  smallest  The  loss  of  life  by  small-pox  is  indeed 
small  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion, but  durmg  the  seven  years  comprised  in  the  present  inquiry  upwards 
of  36,400  deams  were  produced  by  small-pox  in  England  and  Wales. 
Most  of  these  deaths  would  have  been  prevented  had  there  been  a  perfect 
system  of  vaccination. 

(b.)  Measles  and  Hooping-cough  often  prevail  at  the  same  period,  very 
frequently  follow  each  other  immediately  in  the  same  subject,  and,  when 
fatid^  are  each  most  commonly  so  from  pulmonary  complication.  Measles 
is  most  &tal  in  the  male  sex  m  England  and  Wales,  and  in  10  of  the  11 
great  registration  divisions.  The  difference  in  the  mortality  of  the  sexes  is 
usually  small,  being  largest  in  London,  where  the  deaths  in  each  100,000 
males  of  all  ages  being  50,  the  female  deaths,  also  in  each  100,000  females 
of  all  ages,  are  42.  The  female  exceeds  the  male  death-rate  by  1  death  in 
each  100,000  of  either  sex  respectively  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales.  Out 
of  23  registration  counties  for  which  the  death-rates  have  been  computed, 
the  male  death-rate  produced  by  measles  exceeds  the  female  death-rate 
from  the  same  disease  in  17,  is  equal  to  the  female  death-rate  in  3,  and 
inferior  to  it  in  the  remaining  3.  The  male  death-rate  being  considered  as 
100^  the  female  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  would  be  95.  In  London  ^ 
the  male-  death-rate  being  100,  the  female  would  be  84..  Staffordshire 
and  Lancashire  among  the  counties  present  the  highest  death-rates  from 
measles.  Herefordshire,  North  Wales,  and  Bedfordshire  present  the  lowest 
death-rates.  The  death-rates  of  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire  from  measles 
are  each  more  than  three  times  as  much  per  100,000  persons  as  the  death- 
rates  of  Bedfordshire  and  North  Wales,  and  more  than  four  times  as  much 
as  the  date-rate  of  Herefordshire.  The  widest  difference  in  the  death- 
rates  of  the  sexes  occurs  in  Herefordshire,  the  healthiest  county,  and  in 
Gloucestershire,  also  a  healthy  county.  The  male  death-rates  of  each 
county  being  assumed  to  be  100,  the  female  death-rates  of  the  following 
counties  would  be — Staffordshire,  98  ;  Lancashire,  93 ;  Bedfordshire,  88 ; 
Herefordshire,  83 ;  GloucestersUre,  81.  Hocping-eough  is  more  fatal  to 
female^  than  to  males  in  England  and  Wales,  in  sdl  the  great  registration 
divisions  of  the  country,  and  in  each  of  the  23  selected  counties.    The 
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differences  of  the  death-rates  in  the  sexes  are  usually  much  greater  than  is 
the  case  with  measles.  The  most  striking  exceptions  are  Worcestershire 
and  London ;  the  male  death-rate  in  each  of  which  being  considered  as  100, 
the  female  death-rate  would  be — Worcestershire,  104,  and  London,  106. 
Lancashire,  Cornwall,  Monmouthshire,  Durham,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  Northamberland,  are  the  most  fatal  counties  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  here  written.  The  male  death-rate  of  each  being  assumed  to  be 
100,  the  female  death-rates  would  be — Lancashire,  122;  Cornwall,  112; 
Monmouthshire,  127;  Durham,  131;  West  Riding,  123;  Northumberland, 
119.  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Hertfordshire,  are  the  three 
healthiest  counties.  The  male  death-rate^  being  considered  as  100,  the 
female  death-rates  in  these  healthier  counties  would  be — Herefordshire, 
137  ;  Worcestershire,  109 ;  Hertfordshire,  143.  The  deaths  from  hooping- 
cough  in  Lancashire  are  three  times  as  many  per  100,000  persons  as  the 
deaths  in  Herefordshire,  and  more  than  double  the  deaths  in  Worcester- 
shire and  Hertfordshire.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  hooping-cough  in 
Cornwall,  Monmouthshire,  Durham,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Northumberland  are  nearly  double  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  Worcester- 
shire and  Hertfordshire. 

The  absence  of  definite'  relation  between  the  mortality  occasioned  by 
measles  and  hooping-cough  and  the  general  death-rate  is  well  exemplified 
by  some  of  the  distnc'ts,  the  death-rates  of  which  have  been  worked  out  in 
a  more  detailed  manner.  The  death-rate  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age  is  usually  a  fair  measure  of  the  public  health  of  a  community. 

The  tendency  of  measles  and  hooping-cough  to  be  more  fatal  in  places 
where  pulmonary  affections  are  most  fatal,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  any 
definite  relation  between  the  death-rates  from  the  several  diseases,  is  well 
seen  in  the  district  death-rates.  Thus,  the  mortality  from  measles  and 
hooping-cough  is  high  in  East  Stonehouse,  Stoke  Damei^l,  Plymouth, 
Salford,  Chorlton,  West  Derby,  and  other  places  where  the  mortality  from 
pulmonary  affections  is  high ;  but  it  is  also  higher  in  Huddersfield  than  in 
Merthjo*  or  Coventry ;  higher  in  Sculcoates  than  in  Ulverstone,  Knares- 
borough,  Liskeard,  or  King's  Norton;  although  the  death-rate  from  pulmo- 
'  nary  affections  is  higher  in  Merthyr  and  Coventry  than  in  Huddersfield ; 
higher  in  King's  Norton,  Liskeard,  Knaresborough,  and  Ulverstone  than  in 
Sculcoates. 

(c).  Scarlatina  resembles  measles  and  hooping-cough  in  respect  of  its 
contagiousness,  and  is  more  easily  propagated  than  either  from  the  great 
tendency  of  its  contagion  to  cling  to  formiCBs,  but  differs  entii^ely  from 
them  in  its  compUcations  and  sequelsB.  The  proportion  of  deaths  occa- 
sioned by  scarlatina  varies  less  in  different  places  than  that  produced  by 
measles  and  hooping-cough.  It  is  most  fatal  in  the  densely-peopled  North- 
western coimties,  in  London,  and  in  Yorkshire.  The  scarlatinal  death- 
rate  of  each  of  these  divisions  exceeds,  that  of  the  other  divisions  falls 
below,  the  scarlatinal  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  produced  by  scarlatina  is  highest  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Staffordsnire,  North  Wales,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Durham;  lowest  in  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Herefordshire.  The  scarlatinal  death-rates  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are 
more  than  three  times  as  high  as  the  corresponding  death-rates  of  Hereford- 
shire and  Bedfordshire;  but  the  scarlatinal  death-rates  of  Northamptonshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Lincolnshire,  in  which  the  mortality  occasioned  by 
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measles  and  hooping-cough  is  low^  are  comparatively  high.  The  female 
exceeds  the  male  death-rate  from  hooping-cou^h  in  all  the  great  registration 
divisions  in  the  counties^  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  districts  also ;  but 
scarlatina  is  usually  more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females.  The  male  death- 
rate  from  scarlatina  is  higher  than  the  female  in  all  the  registration  divisions 
excepting  Yorkshire,  where  the  female  slightl v  exceeds  the  male  death-rate. 
In  17  of  the  23  counties,  the  male  is  higher  than  the  female  death-rate;  it 
is  about  equal  to  the  female  death-rate  in  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  below 
the  female  death-rate  in  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire.  The  male 
death-rate  from  scarlatina  exceeds  the  female  death-rate  in  most  of  the  large 
registration  districts,  as  in  Liverpool  and  West  Derby,  in  Bristol,  Birming- 
ham^  Manchester,  Chorlton  and  oalford,  Leeds,  Plymouth  and  Devonport, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Gateshead,  and  Huddersfield.  In  Hull,  Wolstanton, 
Liskeard,  and  Wycombe,  the  male  and  female  death-rates  are  about  equal. 
In  a  few  places,  as  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Ulverstone,  Tynemouth,  and  Knares- 
borough,  tne  female  are  greater  than  the  male  death-rates. 

C. — Alvdjb  Flux. 

Under  this  term  are  comprised  the  three  diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  cholera.  No  fact  in  sanitary  science  seems  better  establisihed  than  that 
diarrhoea  and  cholera  are  intimately  associated  with  local  causes  of ,  insa- 
lubrity ;  that,  as  has  been  said,  ^^  filth  is  either  their  parent  or  their  nurse." 
So  many  independent  observers  in  this  and  other  countries  have  separately 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  cholera  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  infection  of  the  atiQosphere,  or  the  fouling  of 
the  water  habitually  used  for  dietetic  purposes  with  the  products  of  decom- 
posed human  excrement,  that  there  seems  good  reason  for  the  supposition 
that  this  form  of  filth  has  an  important  influence  either  in  the  production  or 
the  aggravation  of  cholera.  There  is  indeed  no  sufficient  reason  to  beUeve 
that  this  description  of  impurity  in  its  undecomposed  state  is  capable  of 
causing  cholera  or  diarrhoea;  neither  has  any  satisfactory  evidence  been 
adduced  that  any  kind  of  human  excretion  is  capable  of  producing  cholera 
directly,  as  smau-pox,  scarls^tina,  or  gonorrhoea  are  caused  by  their  respec- 
tive special  poisons ;  but  that  some  product  of  the  decomposition  of  excre- 
ment is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  causative  of  cholera,  seems  now  to  be 
all  but  established.  Probably  dysentery  is  likewise  largely  influenced  by 
adventitious  circumstances,  especially  by  diet;  and  whilst  no  competent 
observer  hesitates  to  believe  tnat  dysentery  is  often  of  sporadic  origin,  it 
seems  probable,  as  was  asserted  by  Sir  John  Pringle  a  century  since,  Uiat 
the  odour  of  dysenteric  stools  is  capable  of  exciting  dysentery. 

There  are  very  wide  differences  of  death-rate  from  the  class  of  diseases 
now  imder  consideration.  The  largest  proportion  of  deaths  occurs  among 
the  females  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  Sxe  three  diseases  here  called  alvine  flux 
were,  on  the  average,  annually  fatal  to  685  persons  per  100,000  during  each 
year  of  the  six  comprised  in  the  present  investigation.  The  lowest  death- 
rate  occurs  in  Aberystwith,  where  only  an  inappreciable  portion,  represented 
by  4  per  100,000  of  the  population,  annually  perished  during  the  seven 
years  1848-54.  Bootle,  Builth,  and  Hols  worthy  are  other  districts  in  which 
the  mortality  from  this  class  of  diseases  was  likewise  almost  inappreciable, 
and  there  are  several  other  places  in  which  it  was  exceedingly  smaU.  C!on- 
sidering  that  no  means  exist  for  excluding  simple  infantile  diarrhoea  firom 
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the  calculation,  the  statistics  here  furnished  show  how  largely  this  class  of 
diseases  is  produced  by  accidental  circumstances. 

The  average  annual  death-rate  from  the  three  diseases  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  seven  years  1848-54,  was  170  per  100,000  males  of  all 
a^es,  160  per  100,000  females.    This  rate  was  exceeded  in  four  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  country — namely,  in  London,  tiie  North-western  counties, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Northern  counties.     Diarrhoea  was  more  fatal  in  the 
North-western  counties,  London,  the  West  Midland  counties,  and  Yorkshire, 
than  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.    Cholera  was  most  fatal  in  London, 
in  the  Northern  counties,  and  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales.     Dysenterv 
was  most  fatal  in  the  North-western  counties  and  in  Yorkshire.    The  North 
Midland  and  South-western  counties  are  the  divisions  in  which  this  group 
of  diseases  was  least  fatal ;  but  although  the  South-western  counties  were 
thus  Salubrious  in  respect  of  the  mortahty  from  the  entire  class  of  profluvial 
diseases,  cholera  was  more  fatal  there  than  in  either  the  South  Midland  or 
the  Eastern  counties ;  a  circumstance  caused  by  the  large  mortality  in  some 
parts  of  the  South-western  division  at  epidemic  periods.     Herefordshire, 
North  Wales,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Cornwall,  among  the 
counties  here  referred  to,  present  the  lowest  rates  of  mortality.    The  death- 
loss  per  100,000  persons  in  Herefordshire  and  North  Wales  is  only  one-fifth 
that  sustained  by  England  and  Wales.     Cornwall  and  Northamptonshire 
sustained  nearly  three  times  as  large,  and  Lincolnshire  more  than  twice  as 
large,  a  mortality  as  Hereibrdshire ;  and  yet,  as  has  just  been  said,  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  Cornwall  are  comparatively  healthy. 
The  death-rate  of  each  of  the  three  counties  from  profluvial  diseases  was 
less  than  half  the  deatii-rate  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or  of  Durham, 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Northumberland,  and,  Cornwall  excepted, 
less  than  one-third  the  death-rate  of  Lancashire.    Cholera  produced  a  larger 
proportion  of  deaths  than  diarrhoea  in  London,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Monmouthshire,   and  South   Wales.     No  doubt  this  result,  as  regards 
London,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  is  partiy  to  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  severity  in  them  of  the  epidemic  visitation  of  1853-54.     Diarrhoea 
was  more  fatal  to  males  than  femsues  in  all  the  divisions'  and  counties ;  cho- 
lera was  more  fatal  to  females  than  males  in  Lancashire,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, and  Cumberland. 

In  a  selection  of  districts  in  which  profluvial  diseases  were  most  fatal, 
contrasted  with  others  in  which  the  fatality  was  comparatively  small, 
the  highest  mortality  was  presented  by  two  of  the  chief  seaport  towns, 
Liverpool  and  Hull.  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Leeds,  Coventry,  and  Wolverhampr 
ton,  were  the  inland  towns  which  come  nearest  to  these  seaports  in  the 
mortality  they  have  sustained  from  profluvial  diseases.  Cholera  has  gene- 
rally been  fatal  where  diarrhoea  also  is  fatal ;  but,  in  some  cases,  as  (^tes- 
head>  Tynemouth,  and  Abergavenny,  although  the  diarrhoeal  death-rate  is 
comparatively  low,  the  mortality  from  cholera  has  been  large.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  districts,  as  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and 
Leicester,  where  the  mortality  from  diarrhoea*  has  been  very  considerable, 
that  from  cholera  exceedingly  small.  Birmingham,  for  example,  loses  a 
larger  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  from  diarrhoea  than  HuU,  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  Leeds,  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  or  Wolverhampton,  notwithstanding  that 
it  has  sustained  so  small  a  mortality  from  cholera.  Birmingham,  in  fact, 
stands  fifth  for  insalubrity  as  regards  diarrhoea.  The  high  death-rate  of 
Coventry,  both  from  diarrhoea  and  cholera,  is  remarkable,  especially  when 
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compared  with  the  smaller  death-rates  of  Birmingham^  Manchester^  Shef- 
field^ and  Nottingham.  ' 

D. — ^TlPHUS  AND  EUYSIPBLA& 

Fever  and  erysipelas  are  frequently  mentioned  as  amongst  the  most 
preventable  diseases.  It  would  be  improper  to  enter  here  into  an  investi- 
sation  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  assertion. 
Under  the  common  denomination  of  typhus  are  comprised  several  distinct 
varieties,  or,  as  they  are  now  believed  to  be  by  many  physicians  of  high 
authority  on  the  subject,  distinct  kinds  of  fever.  So  also  two  essentially 
distinct  forms  of  disease  are  probably  included  under  the  term  erysipelas ;  the ' 
one  a  definite  febrile  disease,  allied  to  the  eruptive  fevers,  which  pernaps  arises 

Jnite  irrespective  of  removable  causes,  and  like  fever  and  the  exanthematous 
iseases,  is  very  often  indeed  produced  by  contagion ;  the  other  an  unhealthy 
form  of  cutaneous  and  sub-cutaneous  inflammation,  which  certainly  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  over-crowded  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  persons 
whose  systems  have  been  debiUtated  and  disordered  byliving  amidst  filth 
and  other  causes  of  atmospheric  contamination.  The  latter  form  of 
erysipelas,  or,  as  it  would  more  properlv  be  called,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, usually  occurs  in  patients  wno  have  sustained  some  local  injury 
involving  a  wound  of  the  skin,  and,  besides  arising  spontaneously  under 
the  conditions  already  mentioned,  it  is,  like  true  erysipelas,  capable  of  being 
propagated  by  contagion.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  several  forms 
of  fever  and  erysipelas  from  each  other  in  an  investigation  of  the  present 
kind ;  but  it  is  at  least  very  clear  that  the  high  mortality  of  unnealthv 
places  is  onlv  in  a  small  degree  attributable  to  fever,  which,  moreover,  is 
also  frequently  the  cause  of  a  considerable  mortality  in  places  where  die 
general  death-rate  is  low. 

(a.)  I\fphu8. — ^In  round  terms,  fever  was  fatal  on  the  average  to  100 
persons  in  each  10Q,000  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  each 
year  of  the  septennial  period.  This  average  was  exceeded  in  London,  the 
Soath  Midland  counties,  the  North  Western  counties,  and  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  Wales.  The  South  Eastern  counties,  the  West  Midland  counties, 
and  the  Eastern  counties  sustained  an  annual  average  mortality  during  the 
seven  years  about  equal  to  that  of  England  and  Wales.  The  fever  death- 
rate  in  the  four  remaining  creat  registration  divisions  fell  below  the  general 
average.  In  some  of  the  mstricts  me  male,  in  others  the  female,  death-rate 
from  fever  is  highest  In  Nottingham,  Preston,  Macclesfield,  Derby, 
Norwich,  Bongos  Sorton,  Redruth,  and  Worcester,  the  sexes  die  in  about 
equal  proportions,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  equally  exposed 
to^the  influence  of  contagion  or  to  the  other  causes  of  fever.  The  male 
death-rate  considerably  exceeds  the  female  in  Abergavenny,  Merthyr 
Tvdfil,  Blackburn,  Wolverhampton,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Salford, 
Ghorlton,  and  Tynemouth.  These  are  all  places  in  which  the  general  death- 
rates  are  high ;  Tynemouth,  the  healthiest  of  the  series,  loses  24  persons 
annually  by  death  out  of  each  1,000  of  its  population,  and  several  of  the 
others  are  among  the  unhealthiest  districts  m  England.  The  greatest 
excess  of  the  female  over  the  male  death-rate  occurs  in  Halifiuc,  Ulver- 
stone,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Towcester,  Bedford,  Northampton,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  and  Luton.  In  Halifax  and  Northampton  the  male  and  female 
population  are  both  employed  in  manufactures,  but  the  male  very  much 
more  largely  than  the  female.    In  Ulverstone  a  proportion  of  the  adult 
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women,  scarcely  exceeding  2  per  c^it,  is  employed  in  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. Li  the  other  places  the  female  population  is  largely  employed  in 
special  manufactures ;  the  male  almost  exclusively  in  agricultaral  pursuits. 
On  the  other  hand/the  female  mortality  is  higher  than  the  male  in  Bir- 
mingham, Saffiron  Walden,  Huddersfield,  and  W  eardale ;  and  the  male  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  female  in  Berkhampstead,  where  more  than 
28  per  cent  of  the  women  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait 
The  comparative  mortality  of  the  sexes  varies  at  different  periods  of^  life. 
The  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  life  is  about  equal  in  males  and  females  in 
Redruth  and  Macclesfield,  but  the  proportionate  death-rate  of  adult  men  in 
both  places  is  much  higher  than  that  of  adult  women.  The  female  exceeds 
the  male  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  life  in  Birmingham  and  Bristol,  but 
the  mortality  of  adult  men  exceeds  that  of  adult  womeii  in  both  these  cities. 
The  male  exceeds  the  female  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  life  in  Hull,  Leeds, 
and  Liverpool,  but  the  adult  male  still  more  largely  exceeds  the  adult 
female  mortality  in  each  of  these  places.  The  mortality  of  females  above 
twenty  years  of  age  in  Towcester  exceeds  the  mortahty  of  males  above 
twenty  years  of  age  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  female  exceeds 
the  male  death-rate  for  the  whole  of  life.  The  mortality  of  women  from 
fever  also  exceeds  the  mortality  of  men  in  Glendale,  New  Forest,  Alston, 
and  Reeth.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  mortality  of  females  from  fever  is 
greater  than  that  of  males  in  each  of  the  three  chief  lead-mining  districts 
of  Alston,  Weardale,  and  Reeth. 

*  (ft.)  JErysipelas. — The  mortality  firom  erysipelas  is  not  large  anywhere. 
London,  among  the  great  divisions,  sustains  the  largest,  and  Monmouth- 
shire and  Wafes  the  smallest,  death-loss.  The  London  death-rate  in  both 
sexes  is  three  times  as  high  as  the  death-rate  of  Monmouthshire  and  Wales. 
The  variations  of  death-rate  in  the  other  great  registration  divisions  of  the 
country  are  insignificant  Buckinghamshire,  Befibrdshire,  Warwickshire, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland  present  the  highest  death-rates  among 
the  counties;  Durham,  Monmouthshire,  Herefe^hire,  Cornwall,  South 
Wales,  and  North  Wales  present  the  smallest  death-rates.  The  female 
exceeds  the  male  death-rate  fi^m  erysipelas  in  Bedfordshire,  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  West  Riding*  of  Yorkshire;  the  male  is  higher 
than  the  female  death-rate  in  all  the  other  counties.  It  is  not  perhaps 
unworthy  of  notice  that  the  female  death -loss  from  erysipelas  is  proportion- 
ably  higher  than  the  male  in  Bedfordshire,  where  the  men  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  but  33  per  cent  of  the  women  are  employed  in 
manufactures,  and  likewise  in  Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire,  where  the 
women  are  Isurgely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  The  male  death- 
rate  of  Worcester  firom  erysipelas  is  very  high,  and  is  very  nearly  two-and- 
a-half  times  as  high  as  the  female  death-rate  of  the  same  place.  Excluding 
this  evidently  exceptional  case,  Liverpool,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Norwich, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Berkhampstead,  King's  Norton,  and  Nottingham,  pre- 
sent the  highest  death-rates ;  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Redruth,  Halifax,  Preston, 
Tynemouth,  and  Bradford,  amons  places  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  fair 
comparison,  present  the  smallest  death-rates  from  erysipelas. 

E. — Croup,  Influenza,  and  Ague. 
The  mortality  produced  by  these  three  diseases  is  in  no  instance  large, 
and  it  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  general  death-rate.     Under  die 
name  of  croup  are  probably#registered  many  deaths  caused  by  spurious  or 
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spasmodic  croap ;  a  disease  often  perhaps  mistaken  for  inflammatory  croup, 
but  really  of  a  very  different  nature.  Influenza  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
epidemic  form ;  and  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  the  cases  annually 
r^stered  as  influenza  in  several  of  the  larger  districts  ought  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  epidemic  influenza.  The  relation  between  ague 
and  malaria  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  established  truths  in  medicme. 
Although  ague  only  occurs  in  unhealthy  places,  town  influences  are  by  no 
means  particularly  favourable  to  its  development  The  covering  of  the 
surface  of  towns  with  roads  and  buildings,  and  the  drainage  of  the  subsoil, 
tend  to  prevent  the  extrication  of  malaria,  or  to  remove  its  cause.  Ague 
is  rarely  immediately  fiital  in  this  climate.  When  death  results  from  malaria  ^ 
in  this  country,  it  usually  arises  from  some  secondary  affection,  and  is  not 
registered  under  the  name  of  ague.  The  total  mortality  from  this  cause  is 
probably  much  larger  than  is  usually  believed ;  and  yet  even  so  it  will  in 
this  climate  constitute  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  general  death- 
rate. 

(a.)  Croup  is  usually  thought  to  be  more  fatal  in  damp  places,  by  the 
sides  of  rivers  and  marshes,  than  in  drier  and  more  elevated  situations.  If 
this  supposition  were  correct,  croup  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
most  fatal  where  ague  is  most  fatal  The  highest  mortality  from  croup  occurs 
in  Lancashire  and  South  Wales ;  but  setting  aside  South  Wales,  the  mortalitv 
appears  to  be  larger  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
While  London,  for  example,  only  sustains  an  average  annual  loss  of  17 
males  and  13  females  out  of  each  100,000  of  either  sex,  the  death-rate  of 
the  four  northern  counties  is  26  per  100,000  males  and  23  per  100,000 
females.  The  death-rate  of  Yorksnire  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
of  the  counties  on  its  northern  border.  The  mortality  from  croup  appears 
large  in  some  of  the  great  towns,  but  it  bears  no  direct  proportion  to  their 
general  death-rates,  and  is,  perhaps,  so  large  iii  several  of  them  because 
cases  of  spasmodic  croup  are  registered  as  true  croup.  With  this  excep- 
tion, croup  does  not  seem  to  be  more  fatal  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts. 
Croup  is  not  much  more  fatal  in  Macclesfield  and  Liverpool  than  in  Glen- 
dale  ;  it  is  more  &tal  in  Glendale  than  in  Huddersfield,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Bradford;  more  fatal  in  Weardale  than  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Tyne- 
mouth,  or  Leeds.  The  male  death-rates  fr6m  croup  are  higher  than  the 
female  in  all  the  divisions  and  the  several  counties,  excepting  Cumberland, 
where  the  male  and  female  death-rates  exactly  coincide.  This  accords  with 
medical  observation,  from  which  it  has  been  deduced  that  male  are  more  liable 
to  croup  than  female  children.  With  few  exceptions,  the  same  rule  holds  good 
in  the  districts  likewise,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  where  the  female  death-rate  is  19 
per  100,000  higher  tlum  the  male,  being  the  most  remarkable  exception. 
Croup  has  not  prevailed  in  a  decidedly  epidemic  form  during  any  of  the 
years  that  have  been  examined. 

(ft.)  Influenza. — It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  Registrar-General, 
in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  influenza  of  1847,  that  that  visitation  was 
more  fatal  in  metropolitaii  districts  which  ordinarily  sustain  a  high  mortality 
than  in  healthier  districts;  and  both  medical  and  common  observations  have 
repeatedly  proved  that  influenza  is  no  respecter  of  places,  but  attacks  indis- 
cnminatdy  the  inhabitants  of  unhealthy  and  of  healthy  districts  within  its 
line  of  march.  Influenza  is  therefore  fatal  in  the  unhealthy  parts  of  towns, 
not  because  it  there  finds  conditions  favourable  to  its  development,  but 
because  it  there  meets  with  a  population  with  impaired  health,  unable  to 
resist  its  onslaught     Probably,  if  the  kind  of  investigation  originated  in 
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this  paper  be  more  analytically  pursued,  it  will  hereafter  be  found  that 
influenza  is  most  fatal  where  pulmonary  affections  most  prevail,  and  that 
this  fatality  is  due  to  its  attacking  persons  whose  lungs  have  been  already 
daihaged  by  disease. 

(c.)  Aaue. — The  large  mortality  produced  by  ague  among  the  male  inha- 
bitants of  Maidstone  and  Gravesend  is  probably  caused  by  the  men  being 
exposed  to  malarious  influence  when  at  work  on  their  several  occupations, 
and  especially  by  the  deaths  of  seamen  in  Gravesend,  who  have  contracted 
the  disease  abroad,  and  of  boatmen  and  bargemen  employed  in  inland  navi- 
gation at  both  places.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  malarious  influence 
18  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis ;  that  ague  and  phthisis  are, 
in  fact,  in  some  measure  antagonistic  The  question  is  more  interesting  in 
a  medical  than  a  public  healtS  point  of  view,  but  may  perhaps  not  impro- 
perly be  noticed  here.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis 
between  phthisis  and  some  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the 
mortality  from  both  is  separately  shown.  The  six  districts  in  which  no 
deaths  from  ague  are  recorded  present  death-rates  from  phthisis  and 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  do  not  differ  materially  from  the 
death-rates  of  the  malarious  districts.  Liskeard,  for  example,  contrasts 
fiivourabljr  with  Wisbeach ;  Wycombe  with  North  Witchford ;  Leominster 
with  YIThitlesey ;  Richmond  with  Spalding.  It  would  be  a  too  hasty  in- 
ference to  afiirm  from  data  of  so  limited  a  character  that  the  opinion  that 
malarious  influence  is  mifavourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis  is  alto- 
gether unfounded.     The  present  facts  at  least  afford  it  no  support 

F. — Strumous  Diseases. 

Phthisis,  considered  in  section  A.,  and  hydrocephalus,  to  be  considered 
in  the  next  section,  are  strumous  diseases,  but  on  account  of  their  liability 
to  be  confounded  with  other  diseases,  different  indeed  in  pathological  cha- 
racter, but  possessing  many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  symptoms,  I  have 
considered  it  best  to  place  them  in  separate  classes  with  the  diseases  for 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  mistaken.  There  remain,  therefore,  for  con- 
sideration, under  the  head  of  strumous  diseases,  only  the  diseases  registered 
under  the  somewhat  vague  term  scrofrda,  and  the  well-defined  form  of  dis- 
ease called  tabes  mesenterica. 

(a.)  Scrofula. — The  fluctuations  in  the  death-rates  from  scrofrda  are  not 
large.  It  is  upon  the  whole  more  fatal  in  healthy  than  in  unhealthy  districts,  a 
circumstance  which  may  depend  upon  the  hereditary  tendency  to  scrofrila 
showing  itself  in  milder  and  more  curable  forms  than  visceral  tuberculosis 
in  such  districts.  It  may  be  added  that  a  large  proportion  of  ^'  scrofrilous 
diseases  "  are  in  fact  diseases  of  imperfect  nourishment ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimatiB  the  local  influences  fiEivoursible  to  their  development 
without  being  in  a  position  to  measure  the  proportion  of  poverty  and  pri- 
vation among  the  inhabitants.  In  En^lana  scrofrila  is  most  fatal  in  the 
Eastern  counties  division.  It  is  more  fatal  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 
than  in  any  of  the  English  divisions.  The  agricultural  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Buckingham  sustain  a  higher  proportionate  mortality  from 
scromla  than  the  counties  of  Lancasnire,  Staffordshire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Builth,  Weardale,  Aberystwith,  Lewes,  Towcester, 
Safiron  Wald^n,  and  Newjport  Pa^ell,  districts  which  contain  at  most  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  m*ban  inhabitants,  and  where  the  population  is 
scantily  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  lose  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  inhabitants  from  scrofula  than  the  densely  peopled  towns  of  Liverpool^ 
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Birmingham,  Coventry,  Bradford,  Wolverhampton,  and  Huddergfield.  The 
general  deaih-rates  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Towce^ter,  and  Huddersfield  are 
alike ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  general  death-rates  of  the  series  of  town 
districts  very  considerably  exceed  the  general  death-rates  of  the  series  of 
country  places  whose  death-losses  from  scrofula  are  here  contrasted  toge* 
ther.  Bideford,  Holsworthy,  Glendale,  and  Haltwhistle,  which  are  all  of 
them  remarkably  healthy  districts,  maintain  this  character  in  respect  of 
scrofula,  but, — even  supposing  there  is  no  difference  in  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, a  circumstance  very  likelj  to  occur  in  the  recording  of  deaths  under 
8o  vague  a  title  as  scrofula, — ^it  is  necessary  to  recollect  a  source  of  fallacy 
which  may  possibly  influence  the  result  Several  of  these  small  healthy 
rural  places  send  a  large  proportion  of  their  young  adult  inhabitants  to 
supply  the  ever-craving  requirements  of  labour  in  urban  districts.  Hence 
the  proportion  of  persons  in  the  early  adult  period  of  life  is  often  compa- 
paratively  small  in  6uch  places.  The  proportion  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  years  in  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is  to  the 
proportion  of  young  persons, under  20  years  of  age  as  nearly  69  to  100.  In. 
the  town  districts  the  proportion  is  often  mu<m  larger ;  but  in  Glendale 
there  are  less  than  51,  and  in  Bideford  and  Holsworthy  there  are  only  55 
persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  for  every  100  persons  under  the 
age  of  20  years.  The  mseases  referred  to  the  head  of  scrofula  are  probably 
most  &tal  in  early  life,  and  «will  therefore  seem  to  be  less  fatal  tnan  they 
really  are  in  a  population  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  very 
young  and  the  a^^,  as  is  the  case  in  the  places  just  referred  to,  unless  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  several  ages  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Scrofiila  is  more  falil  to  males  than  to  females. 
Cumberland  among  the  counties  is  the  only  exception.  There  are  several 
exceptions  to  the  rule  in  the  smaller  districts;  none  amongst  the  larger 
towns.  Such  exceptions  are  not  surprising  in  places  like  Reeth,  Aberyst- 
with,  and  Alston,  where  the  male  innabitants  are  exposed  to  occupational 
influences  which  are  liable  to  produce  early  death  from  pulmonary  oisease. 
(ft.)  Tabes  Mesenterka. — Strumous  disease  of  the  belly,  which  mi^ht  very 
properly  be  termed  abdominal  consumption,  like  the  analogous  disease  in 
the  chest,  pulmonary  consumption,  is  more  &tal  in  urban  tluin  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. Among  the  great  registration  divisions  it  is  most  fatal  in  London, 
next  in  the  Northern  counties,  the  Eastern  counties,  and  the  West  Midland 
counties,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written.  The  urban  influence 
over  tiie  death-rates  appears  very  decided,  but  by  no  means  uniform.  Thus 
the  death-rates  from  uAes  mesenterica  of  Gateshead,  Tynemouth,  Abergavenny, 
Wolverhampton,  Hull,  Birmingham,  Lewes,  Liverpool,  and  Coventry  are,  m 
several  instances,  twice  as  large,  and  in  all  not  much  less  than  twice  as  large, 
as  the  dea^-rate»  of  Newport  Pagnell,  Alston,  Leominster,  Liskeard,  Tow- 
cester,  Weardale,  Saffi*on  Walden,  Ejiaresborough,  Famham,  Bideford,  and 
Aberystwith.  The  death-rates  of  Grateshead,  Tynemouth,  Abergavenny,  and 
Hull  are  more  than  four  times  as  high  as  the  death-rates  of  Weardale,  Knares- 
borough,  Famham,  Bideford,  and  Aberystwith.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
death-rates  from  tabes  mesenterica  of  the  great  and  densely-peopled  towns 
of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Bradford,  are  less  than  the  death-rates  of 
Gateshead,  TynemouSi,  and  Abergavenny.  Males  usually  die  from  tabes 
mesenterica  in  a  larger  proportion  than  females.  They  do  so  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  in  tul  the  great  divisions,  excepting  Monmouthshire  and 
Wales,  where  the  death-rates  of  the  sexes  are  equal     In  Worcestershire 
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and  Nottinghamsliire  the  sexes  also  die  at  an  equal  rate ;  but  in  Hereford- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  the  female  is  higher  than  the  male 
death-rate.  In  Abergavenny,  Aberystwith,  Saflfron  Wa&en,  Huddersfield, 
Dndley^  Kidderminster,  ana  Bideford,  the  female  also  exceeds  the  male 
death-rate.  The  rule,  however,  appears  to  be  that  the  male  exceeds  the. 
female  death-rate  fix>m  tabes  mesenterica. 

G.— Nebvotjs  Diseases  ot  Childben. 

The  tibree  causes  of  death  called  in  the  Registrar-General^s  classification 
hydrocephalus,  convulsions,  and  teething,  are  here  grouped  together  to  form 
the  class  to  which  I  have  applied  the  term  '^  nervous  diseases  of  children." 
Like  the  class  of  pulmonary  affections  that  has  been  already  considered, 
they  form  a  tolerably  natural  and  reliable  group,  and  much  uncertainty 
would  attend  the  effort  to  treat  them  separately  m  an  investi^tion  of  the 
present  nature.  They  are  especially  diseases  of  mfancy  and  early  childhood, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  much  more  fatal  in  towns  than 
in  country  districts.  In  reference  to  the  nomenclature  of  these  diseases, 
and  to  the  errors  that  might  be  presumed  to  arise  from  the  same  disease 
being  differently  classed  in  different  places,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  by  &x 
the  largest  number  of  the  deaths  caused  by  the  three  diseases  is  produced 
by  convulsions,  a  disease  of  so  marked  a  character  as  almost  to  preclude  the 

Cibility  of  error.  Next  comes  hydrocephalus,  the  mortality  from  which, 
ever,  mostly  falls  considerably  short  of  that  occasioned  by  convulsions. 
Teething,  in  respect  of  which  mistakes  might  more  readily  happen,  very 
rarely  produces  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  mortahty  occasioned  by 
the  thi^  diseases  conjointly,  and  the  proportion  more  frequently  falls  below 
than  exceeds  a  seventh.  A  few  examples  in  illustration  will  tend  to  confirm 
the  reliability  of  the  comparisons  about  to  be  instituted  between  the  death- 
rates  of  different  places.  The  death-rate  for  both  sexes  in  Carnarvon  from 
the  three  conjoint  diseases  is  510.  No  less  than  484  of  these  deaths  are  re- 
ferable to  convulsions.  The  mortality  occasioned  by  this  very  definite  form 
of  disease  in  Carnarvon  is,  therefi>re,  fourteen  times  as  great  as  that  pro- 
duced by  hydrocephalus  and  teething  together.  The  mortality  from  the 
three  diseases  in  Liverpool  is  at  the  rate  of  338  per  100,000,  whereof  212 
are  attributable  to  convulsions,  and  89  to  hydrocephalus.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  referred  to  convulsions  in  Bradford  is  334  per  100,000,  the  average 
annual  death-rate  for  this  group  of  diseases  being  461,  and  76  of  the  remain- 
der being  set  down  to  hydrocephalus.  In  Sheffield,  the  annual  average 
death-rate  from  the  three  diseases  conjointly  is  350  per  100,000,  of  which 
235  are  attributed  to  convulsions,  and  68  to  hydrocephalus.  Three-fifths 
of  the  total  mortality  produced  by  the  three  diseases  m  Alston  are  entered 
in  the  death  register  tmder  the  name  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  produced  by  the  nervous  dis- 
eases of  children  in  different  places  are  very  great  The  death-rates  for 
England  and  Wales  are — ^male,  231 ;  female,  174.  The  rate  falls  below 
this  general  average  in  seven  of  the  great  divisions;  exceeds  it  in  four.  The 
highest  rates  are  presented  by  Yorkshire,  the  North-western  counties,  Mon- 
mouthshire and  Wales,  and  the  North  Midland  counties ;  the  lowest  by  the 
South  Midland  counties,  the  South-western  counties,  and  the  Eastern  coun- 
ties, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written.  The  death-rate  of  London 
is  less  than  the  general  average,  and  even  contrasts  favourably  with  the 
Northern  counties.     Cornwall,  Herefordshire,  Cumberland,  and  Bucking- 
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hamsliire,  among  the  countieB^  present  the  lowest  death-rates ;  the  West ' 
Riding  of  Yorkshire^  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  the  highest 
The.  death-rates  of  the  West  RicUng  and  the  county  of  Lancaster  are  in  each 
sex  threefold  the  death-rates  of  Cornwall,  Herefordshire,  Cumberland,  and 
Buckinghamshire,  and  twofold  the  death-rates  of  Hertfordshire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Bedfordshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. The  chief  manufacturing  counties  evidently  sustain  the  highest 
mortality  firom  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  and  the  more  purely  agri- 
cultural comities  the  lowest;  but  the  rule  is  not  absolute,  for  the  morttoity 
is  lower  in  Warwickshire  than  in  Northamptonshire  or  Hertfordshire,  and 
is  very  considerable  in  the  purely  agricultural  county  of  Lincoln.  The 
lowest  rate  is  that  of  Cornwall,  a  mining  county,  and  next  to  it  stands  Cum- 
berland, where  a  considerable  per-centage  of  the  male'  inhabitants  are 
engsjsed  in  mining  and  manu&ctnring  industry,  and  a  small  per-centage  of 
the  lemale  population  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
On  the  other  hand,  Monmouthshire  and  North  and  South  Wales,  where  the 
men  are  partially  employed  in  mining,  as  in  Cornwall,  and  partially  in  the 
iron  manufactures,  and  where  the  women  follow  no  particular  industrial 

[pursuit,  each  sustains  a  high  mortality  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  early 
ife.  Monmouthshire  and  tiie  Welsh  counties  also  present  a  rather  high 
mortality  from  strumous  diseases  and  from  phthisis.  The  question  of  race 
here  again  presents  itself  to  the  mind ;  and,  although  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  speculate  upon  such  imperfect  data  as  the  present,  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  race  has  much  influence  over  disease  and  mortality,  that,  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  so  in  man,  particular  races  may  be  especially  prone  to  the  develop-  • 
ment  of  particular  forms  of  disease,  and  to  a  longer  or  a  briefer  term  of  lire, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  circumstances  by  which  individuals  may  happen  to 
be  encompassed.  The  possibility  is  at  least  worthy  of  being  kept  in  view, 
when  considering  the  multifarious  influences  that  combine  to  give  its  charac- 
ter to  the  public  health. 

The  mean  annual  mortality  caused  by  the  nervous  diseases  of  children 
yaries  in  the  registration  districts  from  the  rate  of  less  than  40  per  100,000 
persons  in  Glendale,  which  here  again  preserves  its  pre-eminence  for  salu- 
brity, to  about  500  in  Carnarvon. 

In  general  terms,  the  mortality  is  lowest  amongst  the  thinlv  scattered 
population  of  rural  districts  ;  highest  in  the  large  towns.  The  highest 
death-rates  occur  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Man- 
chester, and  Leeds ;  in  the  mixed  mining  and  manufacturing  district  of 
Wigan ;  and  in  the  three  Welsh  districts,  Carnarvon,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  and 
Wrexham.  The  lowest  death-rates  among  the  105  districts  are  found  in 
Blofield,  Garstang,  Builth,  Holsworthy,  Haltwhistle,  Bootle,  Alston,  and 
Glendale.  These  are  all  ru|al  places,  and,  excepting  Alston,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  men  are  employed  in  lead-minmg,  and  Garstang,  where  a 
small  proportion  of  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in  the  cotton 
manu&cture,  they  are  inhabited  by  an  almost  purely  agricultural  popu- 
lation. But  the  deaths  are  by  no  means  in  exact  proportion  to  the  more  or 
less  roral  or  urban  character  of  the  districts.  Easington  has  a  higher  death- 
rate  than  Tynemouth,  Birmingham,  or  Bristol;  Hemel  Hempstead,  Ronmev 
Marsh,  and  Saffron  Walden  have  higher  death-rates  than  Ipswich.  The  sm^l 
town  of  Houghton-le-Spring  has  a  higher  death-rate  than  either  Bristol  or 
Binningham,  and  Carnarvon  has  a  higner  death-rate  than  LiverpooL 
Of  the  districts  comprised  in  this  investigation,  Carnarvon,  as  already 
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said,  has  the  highest  death-rate  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children.  Bat 
Carnarvon  is  by  no  means  a  singularly  unhealthy  place.  Its  general  death- 
rate  for  the  septennial  period  1848-54  is  a  little  under  the  general  death- 
rate  of  England  and  W  ales,  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  death-rate  of  the 
Welsh  division  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  public  health  of  Carnarvon, 
measured  by  the  general  death-rate,  is  very  superior  to  the  public  health  of 
Liverpool.  For  each  5  deaths  out  of  a  given  proportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Carnarvon,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  8  occur  in  a  similar  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool.  Yet  for  every  100  of  the  males  of  Liverpool  that 
die  from  these  children's  diseases  more  than  140  perish  in  Carnarvon. 
This  circumstance  is  the  more'  remarkable,  as  the  proportionate  death-rate 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  from  all  causes,  in  Liverpool,  is  more 
than  double  that  in  Carnarvon.  The  male  children  of  Liverpool  below  the 
age  of  five  vears  annually  perish  at  the  rate  of  14,938  per  100,000 ;  the 
deaths  of  the  same  class  in  Carnarvon  are  only  at  Ihe  rate  of  6,100  per 
100,000.  The  causes  of  death  must,  therefore,  differ  much  in  two  places. 
A  casual  death  from  hydrocephalus  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  perchance 
the  accidental  but  rare  r^stration  of  other  convulsive  arociions  under  the 
head  of  **  convulsions,"  being  excepted,  the  deaths  from  the  group  of 
diseases  now  under  consideration  may  be  considered  as  occurring  in  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age.  Adopting  this  view,  and  employing  the 
infantile  inhabitants  of  each  sex  in  the  several  places  as  divisors,  the  death- 
rates  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children  have  been  calculated  for  twenty 
districts. 

Whilst  the  average  mortality  from  all  causes  among  the  children  of 
Liverpool  is  more  than  double  that  in  Carnarvon,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  populations,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  pulmonary  affections 
under  five  years  of  age  is  more  than  seven  times  as  high  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter.  The  male  children  of  Carnarvon  die  from  pulmonary  affections 
at  the  annual  rate  of  390 ;  those  of  Liverpool  at  the  annual  rate  of  3,092  per 
100,000.  As  might  be  inferred,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  pulmonaiy 
diseases  in  Liverpool,  measles  and  hoopin^ough,  diseases  chiefly  of  child- 
hood, but  not  exclusively  of  early  childhood,  which  are  most  frequently  fatal 
from  pulmonary  complications,  are  also  much  more  fatal  in  Liverpool  than 
Carnarvon.  The  male  death-rate  from  the  two  diseases  in  Liverpool  is  192, 
that  in  Carnarvon  78,  per  100,000.  Scarlatina,  an  analogous  disease,  but  a 
disease  which  does  not  implicate  the  organs  of  respiration,  is  about  equally 
fetal  in  Liverpool  and  Carnarvon.  Diarrhoea,  again,  is  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive among  the  children  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  it  proves  fetal  in  uie  annual 
proportion  of  1,793  per  100,000  male  children  below  the  age  of  five  years. 
The  mortality  from  diarrhoea  in  Carnarvon  is  most  insignificant. 

If  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  infantile  population  of  other  towns  be 
examined,  the  same  absence  of  uniform  relation  is  found  to  exist  between 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  all  causes  and  from  particular  diseases. 
Birmingham,  Hull,  and  Bristol  do  not  differ  much  in  the  proportion  of 
childr^i  that  die  under  five  years  of  age  in  each.  Tet  the  mortality  bom 
the  nervous  diseases  of  children  is  twice  as  high  in  Hull  as  in  Birmingham, 
and  not  much.less  than  twice  as  high  as  in  Bristol.  The  male  death-rates 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age  from  this  group  of  diseases  in  the  three 
places,  are— Hull,  2,938  ;  Birmingham,  1,493 ;  Bristol,  1,646  per  100,000. 
The  death-rates  of  male  children,  from  all  causes,  in  the  same  times,  are — 
Hull,  10,203 ;  Birmingham,  10,497  ;  Bristol,  10,008.      The  deaths  from 
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all  causes  among  the  male  children  of  Hull  are  to  the  deaths  of  male 
children  in  Bri^l  as  102  to.lOO^  out  of  an  equal  number  of  the  infiintile 
male  inhabitants  of  each  ^lace ;  but  the  deaths  from  the  nervous  diseases 
of  children  in  Hull  and  Bristol  are  as  178  to  100.  The  infantile  mortalitj 
of  these  places  is,  in  fact,  produced  bjr  different  diseases.  Thus  pulmonary 
affections,  which,  on  the  average,  annually  prove  fatal  to  the  male  children 
of  Hull  in  the  proportion  of  1,465  per  100,000.  destroy  the  much  larger 
proportion  of  2,072  in  Bristol,  and  of  2,094  in  Birmingham.  Measles  and 
hooping-cough  are,  jointly,  somewhat  more  &tal  in  Birmingham  than  in 
Bristol,  in  Bristol  than  in  HulL  Scarlatina  is  most  fatal  in  Bristol,  least 
fatal  in  HulL  Diarrhoea  is  fatal  to  the  male  children  of  each  of  the  three 
towns,  but  it  is  very  nearly  twice  as  fatal  in  Birmingham,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  as  in  Bristol  or  HulL  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  ' 
diarrhoea,  per  100,000,  is  1,667  in*Birmingham,  890  in  Bristol,  and  839  in 
HulL  If,  a^n,  the  mortality  sustained  by  the  children  of  Manchester  be 
compared  with  the  mortality  of  the  children  of  Wolverhampton,  a  similar 
absence  of  definite  relation  between  the  mortality  from  all  causes  and  from 
nervous  diseases  will  be  observed.  The  average  annual  death-rates  of  the 
male  children  of  the  two  districts,  from  all  causes,  are — Manchester,  13,539; 
Wolverhampton,  12,050 ;  that  is,  the  death-rate  of  boys  in  Manchester  is 
to  the  death-rate  of  boys  in  Wolverhampton  as  112  to  100.  The  nervous 
diseases  of  children,  however,  are  fatal  to  the  children  of  these  towns  in 
very  different  proportions.  The  death-rates  of  males  are — Manchester, 
3,496;  Wolverhampten,  2,132per  100,000;  that  is,  the  death-rate  of  bovs 
from  this  grouD  of  diseases  in  Wolverhampton  being  considered  as  100,  the 
death-rate  in  Manchester  would  be  163.  Pulmonary  diseases  are  about 
equally  fatal  in  Manchester  and  Wolverhampton,  and  so  likewise  are 
measles  and  hooping-cough  conjointly ;  but  scarlatina  is  fatal  to  147  chil- 
dren per  100,000  m  the  former,  as  compared  with  105  in  the  latter,  and 
diarrhflda,  which  is  &tal  to  1,945  tnale  children  per  100,000  in  Manchester, 
as  compared  with  1,188  in  Wolverhampton,  is  thus  fatsQ  to  the  boys  of 
die  two  places  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  nervous  diseases,  the 
diarrhoeal  death-rate  of  Manchester  being  to  the  diarrhoeal  death-rate  of 
Wolverhampton  as  163  to  100.  It  would  be  interesting,  but  it  is 
unnecessary,  to'  pursue  this  line  of  investigation  in  respect  of  oiher  towns. 
£nough  has  probably  been  done  to  illustrate  the  varying  proportions  in 
which  different  causes  of  death  unite  to  make  up  the  general  death-rate  of 
children. 

With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  which  occur  in  places  of  such 
small  size  that  the  occurrence  of  a  very  few  deaths  more  or  less  would 
materially  alter  the  death-rate,  the  male  death-rate  from  the  nervous 
diseases  of  children  invariably  exceeds  the  female.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  proportion  between  the  male  and  female 
death-rates  varies  much  in  different  districts.  The  widest  differences  exist 
in  Builth,  Blofield,  Holsworthy,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  Saffiron  Walden, 
where  the  male  death-rate  being  counted  as  100,  the  female  would  be  46  in 
Builth,  50  in  Blofield,  54  in  Holsworthy,  53  in  Hemel  Hempstead,  and 
55  in  Saffron  Walden.  These  are,  however,  districts  in  which  the  popular 
tion  is  small,  and  the  death-rates  therefore  liable  to  fluctuation  fit)m  acci?- 
dental  causes.  The  male  death-rate  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  children 
for  England  and  Wales  being  considered  as  100,  the  female  would  be  75, 
or  just  one-fourtib  less.     The  widest  difference  among  the  great  divisions 
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exists  in  London,  where,  the  male  death-rate  heing  100,  the  female  wonld 
be  only  68 ;  the  smallest  difference  is  in  the  Northern  counties  and  in 
Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  where  the  female  death-rates  wonld  be 
80  and  81  respectively,  the  male  being  considered  as  100.  The  male 
death-rate  in  each  case  being  considered  as  100,  the  female  death-rates  in 
the  other  divisions  would  be.  South-eastern  counties.  Eastern  counties,  and 
North  Midland  counties,  each  75;  South  Midland  counties  and  North 
Western  counties,  each  76;  West  Midland  counties  and  Yorkshire,  each  77; 
and  the  South-wedtem  counties,  73.  Among  the  lar^r  districta,  Merthjr 
Tydfil  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are  the  places  in  which  the  deatii-rates  of 
the  sexes  approximate  the  nearest ;  Rearttth,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  those  in  which  they  most  diverge.  The  male  death-rate  in  each 
district  heins  considered  as  100,  the  female  death-rates  firom  the  nervons 
diseases  of  cmldren  in  the  following  districts  would  be — Redruth,  66 ;  Not- 
tingham, 67;  Leicester,  68 ;  Derby,  68 ;  West  Derby,  72  ;  Manchester,  73 
Tynemouth,  73;  Salford,  74;  Hull,  74;  Blackburn,  74;  Glendale,  74 
Bradford,  76;  Ohorlton,  76;  Sheffield,  77;  Liverpool,  78;  Halifax,  79 
Leeds,  79 ;  Wigan,  81 ;  Wrexham,  82 ;  Grateshead,  84 ;  Abergavenny,  84 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  91 ;  and  Merthyr  Tydfil,  96.  These  differences  are 
remarkable,  and  much  greater  than  could  arise  firom  any  discrepancies 
between  the  proportions  of  male  and  female  children  and  male  and  female 
adults  in  the  different  places.  ^  They  well  show  how  much  room  still  remains 
for  inq^uiry  into  the  nature  o{  the  causes  which  modify  the  public  health. 
Fallacies  from  difference  of  diamiostic  skill  or  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  practitioners  who  recora  the  causes  of  death  can  scarcely  modify 
these  results,  for  the  death-rates  of  the  sexes  have  in  each  case  been  calcn- 
lated  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and  the  causes  of  death  in  each  sex  have 
consequently  been  certified  bv  the  same  medical  men. 

This  remarkable  and  variable  disproportion  in  the  death-rate  of  the  sexes 
from  the  same  class  of  diseases  is  m  some  respects  parallel  to  the  equally 
remarkable  disproportion  between  the  comparative  number  of  male  and 
female  births  m  mfferent  districts.  The  male  births  in  this  country  are 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  104  to  each  100  births  of  females.  This  pro- 
portion is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
varies  so  much  that  whilst  in  some  counties  the  male  births  but  little  exceed 
those  of  females,  in  other  counties  the  excess  amounts  to  eight  and  in  one 
county  to  nine  per  cent  No  doubt  there  is  some  definite,  idthough  at  pre- 
sent recondite,  cause  for  the  diversity.  So  unquestionably  is  there  some 
equallv  definite  cause  for  the,  wide  fluctuations  here  shown  to  exist  in  the 
mortality  of  the  two  sexes  from  these  diseases  of  children  in  different 
districts. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  diversities  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
the  nervous  diseases  of  children  that  have  been  shown  tp  exist  in  different 
districts,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  circumstances  attendant  on  a  town 
residence  are  largely  operative  in  the  production  of  these  diseases.  Into 
the  nature  of  these  circumstances  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  inquire,  bat 
the  fact  that  urban  influenpes  have  really  much  to  do  with  the  causation  of 
these  diseases  seems  to  be  exemplified  in  the  mortuary  statistics  of  the  two 
adjacent  districts  of  Easington  and  Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Both  places  are  similarly  situated  in  regard  to  general  atmo- 
spherical influences;  both  are  tolerably  salubrious;  and  the  prevalent 
industrial  occupations  of  both  are  nearly  identical.  Only  twelve  in  each 
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hundred  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  of  Easington  are  engaged  in  agrical- 
ixsre.    In  Honghton-le-Spring,  the  proportion  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agricoltural  pursuits  amount  to  ten  per  cent    Fifty  per  cent  of  the  adult 
males  of  Eaamgton  are  coal-miners.     In  Houghton-le-Spring  the  number 
of  ooal-miners  amounts  to  nearly  forty-eight  in  each  hundred  adult  males. 
The  most  obvious  difference  between  the  districts  is,  that  the  small  town  of 
Houghton-le-Sprin£,  which  contained  less  than  49()00  inhabitants  in  I85I5 
comprised  within  the  one  district,  has  no  parallel  in  the  other.     There  is 
indeed  one  circumstance  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  comparison, 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  would  certainly  modify  any  conclusions  drawn 
from  minor  differences  of  death-rate.  A  coal-mining  population  is  frequently 
a  fluctuating  poptdation,  for  when  a  colliery  is  laia  in,  the  miners  remove 
to  othei'  neignbourhoods ;    and  of  course  the  opening  of  a  new  colliery 
collects  a  population  in  places  which  in  all  probabiUty  were  previously 
unoccupied  by  inhabitants.     New  mines  were  opened  in  the  Easington 
district  between  the  census  of  1841  and  that  of  1861 ;  and  the  population 
in  consequence  increased  38  per  cent  in  the  ten  years.     The  increase  in 
Houghton-le-Spring  during  the  same  period  was  a  little  under  22  per  cent 
Two  modes  of  obviating  any  source  of  error  that  might  arise  from  this 
cause,  however,  exist ;  ue  one  is  the  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  the 
total  mortalitv  of  each  place  caused  by  these  diseases ;  the  other  is  the 
comparison  of  the  death-rates  of  children  under  the  age  of  five  years  in 
the  two  districts.    Whilst  in  Easington  the  deaths  fromtne  nervous  diseases 
of  children  during  the  entire  septennial  period  only  amounted  to  12  per 
cent   of   the  entire   mortality,  the    proportion  was  one-third   more   in 
Houghton-le-Spring,  where  16  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  were  caused  by 
the  same  group  of  diseases.     The  general  death-rate  of  boys  under  five 
years  of  age  in  Easington  is  6,150;  that  in  Houghton-le-Spring,  6,581  per 
100,000.      The  death-rates   from  the  nervous  diseases  of  cmldren  are, 
Easington,  1,418 ;  Houghton-le-Spring,  2,274.    The  general  death-rates  of 
boys  dins  being  in  the  proportion  of  100  in  Easington  to  107  in  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  the  death-rates  of  the  same  class  from  nervous  diseases  axe  in  the 
proportion  of  100  to  160.     The  approximation  of  the  general  death-rates  of 
children  in  the  two  places  seems  to  show  that  the  supposed  disturbing  cause 
has  really  had  little  influence  on  the  rate  of  mortality  in  children ;  the  large 
divergence  in  the  death-rates  of  children  from  the  nervous  diseases  of  eany 
life  seems  to  prove  that  the  infantile  population  of  the  one  place  is  exposed 
to  some  noxious  influences  which  are  at  least  less  intense  in  the  neighbour- 
ingdistricts. 

There  is  one  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  must  not  be  passed 
unnoticed.  It  is,  that  the  mortality  m)m  the  nervous  diseases  of  duloren  is 
not  only  higher  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts,  but  is  also  higher  in  manu- 
facturing than  in  other  towns,  and  highest  in  places  where  female  labour  is 
most  iu  request  Thus  it  is  higher  in  Bradford,  Halifax,  Manchester^ 
Wigan^  and  Leeds,  than  in  Hidl,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Birmingham,  or 
Bristol.  It  appears  to  be  higher  in  places  where  females  work  in  &ctories 
than  in  their  nomes;  higher,  for  example,  in  Macclesfield  than  in  Coventry. 
Even  in  rural  commumties  the  influence  of  female  occupation  over  the 
mortality  of  children  seems  apparent;  the  mortality  produced  by  these 
diseases  in  Glendale,  Haltwhistle,  Builth,  Holsworthy,  and  Famham  being 
much  less  than  the  mortality  caused  by  the  sam^  diseases  in  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Pateley  Bridge,  or  Knaresborough.    The 
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rule,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  wiihoat  many  exceptions,  and  the  &c!ts  here  m^i- 
tioned  can  onl jr  be  received  at  present  as  suggestive  of  more  careful  inquiry 
and  observation.  To  work  out  the  question  to  its  Ml  extent,  and  to  deter^ 
mine  whether  there  is  more  than  an  apparent  rehttion  between  the  employ- 
ment of  females  in  other  pursuits  than  the  ordinary  social  and  domestic 
duties  of  their  sex  and  the  deaths  of  youpg  children,  would  require  much 
time,  and  a  minute  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  numerous  districts, 
which  could  only  be  acquired  by  making  the  subject  one  of  special  inquiry. 

H. — ^Apoflbxt  Aivn  Pasaltsis. 

These  diseases  are  most  fatal  in  London,  the  South-eastern  counties,  and 
the  South-western  counties ;  least  fatal  in  the  North-western  counties,  the 
North  Midland  counties,  and  Monmouthshire  and  Wales.  Gloucestershire, 
among  the  counties,  presents  the  highest  death-rate,  and  next  in  succession 
to  it  follow  Hereforoshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Buckinghamshire ;  South 
Wales,  Monmouthshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Cambridgeshire  present  the  lowest 
death-rates.  Worcester  presents  the  hidiest,  Chesterfield,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
and  Easington,  the  lowest  death-rates.  The  mortality  fix>m  the  two  diseases 
is  nearly  twice  as  high  in  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Norwich  as  in  Dudley,  Ches- 
terfield, or  Merthyr ;  but  the  mortalily  bears  no  definite  relation  to  either 
the  size  of  town,  districts,  or  the  density  of  their  population.  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  sustain  a  smaller  proportionate  mortality  from  these 
causes  than  jBerkhampstead,  Tynemouth,  and  Gateshead;  and  Liverpool 
sustains  a  smaller  proportionate  mortality  than  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  is  no  fixed  relation  between  tiie  male  and 
female  death-rates,  but  they  correspond  more  frequently  than  in  some  of 
the  diseases  previously  investigated.  Thus,  the  males  and  females  die  at 
equal  or  nearly  equal  rates  in  Bristol,  Norwich,  Berkhampstead,  Tvne- 
mouth,  Newcastle,  .Coventry,  Macclesfield,  Bromsgrove,  Huddersfield, 
Bradford,  and  Dudley;  in  Worcester,  Hull,  Gateshead,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  Abergavenny,  the  male  very  considerably  exceeds  the  female 
death-rate.  In  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Wolstanton,  Penzance,  Carnarvon,  Al- 
cester,  and  Birmingham,  the  female  exceeds  the  male  death-rate.  For 
these  differences  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  reasonable  explanation  from 
the  present  data.  Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  mostly  secondary  diseases 
that  occur  as  the  result  of  a  primary  affection.  Their  causes  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  in  the  circimistances  that  produce  the  primary  affections 
from  which  they  spring.  They  are,  moreover,  diseases  rather  of  middle 
and  advanced  life,  and  hence  deaths  from  them  are  most  likely  to  occur  in 
excess  in  places  where  the  mortality  in  early  life  is  small.  Natural  decay 
often  terminates  in  one  of  these  forms  of  disease,  either  from  disease  of  the 
nervous  structure  itself,  in  consequence  of  impaired  nutrition,  or  from 
pressure  on  the  nervous  centres,  the  result  of  effusion,  itself  the  consequence 
of  diseased  blood-vessels.  There  is  no  fixed  relation  in  the  death-rates 
from  the  two  diseases,  and,  practically,  they  are  best  considered  together 
in  investigations  of  the  present  kind. 

L — Rheuhatio  Fever  and  Rheukatism. 

Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  commonly  the  fatal  terminations  of  preceding 
and  often  unsuspected  diseases.  Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism,  on  the 
contrary,  most  frequently  prove  fatal  by  the  production  of  secondary 
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diseases ;  and  hence  deaths  really  the  ultimate  consequence  of  rhenmatism 
appear  in  the  death  register  under  a  different  name.  The  reason  for  placing 
rheumatism  among  the  diseases  selected  for  the  investigation  was^  that 
rheumatic  fever  is  referred  to  the  class  of  zymotic  diseases  in  the  arrange- 
ment used  by  the  Registrar-GeneraL  The  direct  mortality  produced  oy 
rheumatism' in  any  form  constitutes  but  a  verv  small  fraction  of  the  deaths 
in  any  district;  and,  so  far  as  my  investigation  is  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
mortality  it  produces  in  imhealthy  towns  is  not  sensibly  greater  than  the 
mortality  wluch  it  produces  in  rural  communities.  Other  diseases  may 
sometimes,  p^haps,  be  registered  under  the  name  of  rheumatism ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  disease  that,  in  its  uncomplicated  form,  very  rarely,  indeed 

{>roves  &tal,  this  circumstance  would  materially  lessen  the  reliability  of  the 
ocal  |tatbtics,  a  very  few  deaths  more  or  less  materially  altering  the  death* 
rate.  For  this  reason  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  iastitute  any  reliable  com- 
parison between  the  mortality  of  smali  rural  communities  and  that  of  large 
towns.  Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism  are  together  more  fatal  in  London 
than  in  any  other  of  the  eleven  great  registration  divisions.  Next  to 
London  they  are  most  fatal  to  the  iimabitants  of  the  North-western  coun- 
ties; they  are  least  fatal  in  the  Northern  counties  and  the  South-western 
counties.  Lincolnshire,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  among  the  counties, 
present  the  lowest  rates  of  mortality ;  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire^ 
and  Warwick,  present  the  highest.  The  male  usually  exceeds  the  female 
death-rate  from  rheumatic  dfections.  In  a  few  cases  the  male  and  female 
death-rates  are  equal  In  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Bedford,  Leicester, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Cumberland  and  South  Wales, 
the  female  slightly  exceeds  the  male  death-rate.  The  largest  proportion  of 
the  deaths  from  rheumatic  affections  are  recorded  under  die  head  of  rheu- 
matism, very  few  indeed  being  attributed  to  rheumatic  fever. 

K. — Carbtoglb  and  Phlegmon. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  carbuncle  and  phlegmon  is  exceedingly 
inconsiderable,  but  it  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  deaths  are  recorded  under  the  name 
of  phlegmon^  but,  as  mistakes  of  registration  are  not  improbable,  the  two 
diseases  may  most  satisfactorily  be  considered  together. 

Conjointly,  these  diseases  are  most  fatal  in  the  South  Midland  counties, 
the  Eastern  counties,  and  the  West  Midland  counties ;  least  fatal  iu  Mon- 
mouthshire and  Wales.  With  these  exceptions,  there  is  great  uniformity 
in  the  death-rates  from  carbuncle  and  phlegmon  in  the  ouier  great  regis- 
tration divisions  of  the  country.  There  is  greater  diversity  in  the  death- 
rates  of  the  several  counties.  The  mortality  of  males  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Northamptonshire  is  twice  as  high  per  100,000  as  the  average  mortality 
of  England  and  Wales,  eight  times  as  high  as  the  mortality  of  Monmouth- 
shire and  North  Wales,  and  four  times  as  high  as  the  mortaliiy  of  South 
Wales.  The  death-rates  of  Staffordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Cornwall,  Leicestershire,  ^Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  exceed  the 
death-rate  of  England  and  Wales.  The  death-rates  of  Bedfordshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Lincolnshire,  Cheshire,  Durham,  Monmouthshire,  and  North  and 
South  Wales,  fall  below  the  general  average.  The  widest  differences  are  in 
the  male  death-rates,  the  diversities  in  the  female  death*rates  of  different 
divisions  and  counties  being  much  smaller.  The  mortality  from  these 
diseases  is  too  small  to  admit  of  any  accurate  comparison  of  the  death-rates 
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of  smaller  districts,  bqt  the  average  seems  at  least  to  prove  that  urban 
influences  do  not  aggravate  the  mortality  from  this  cause.  The  evid^ice, 
such  as  it  is,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  more  sthenic  condition  of  resid^its 
in  rural  places  is  favourable  to  these  diseases  rather  than  the  more  depressed 
state  of  tne  inhabitants  of  urban  districts. 

Thus  £u*,  our  attention  has  been  exclusively  devoted  to  the  varving  rates 
of  mortality  firom  the  several  diseases  in  different  places.  It  is  now 
desirable,  in  conclusion,  briefly  to  inquire  into  the  proportion  of  the  entire 
mortality  produced  by  certain  of  the  oiseases  comprised  in  this  investigation 
in  a  few  of  the  particular  districts.  The  comparative  death-rates  of  in- 
fluenza have  been  already  shown  to  be  so  unreliable ;  ague  and  carbuncle 
and  phlegmon  produce  so  small  a  mortalitv;  and  the  proportion  of  deaths 
produced  by  croup,  bv  apoplexy  and  paralvsis,  and  by  rheumatic  feve^  and 
rheumatism,  seem  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  external  circumstances,  that 
they  have  been  omitted  from  the  present  calculation.  The  main  facts  as 
re^urds  croup,  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  and  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism, 
m^  be  brieny  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  produced  by  croup  varies  from  4  in  each  1,000 
male  deaths  in  Hull  to  24  in  Reeth.  Ten  deaths  in  each  1,000  are  attri- 
buted to  croup  in  England  and  Wales ;  fifteen  in  the  North-western  coun- 
ties and  in  Monmoumshire  ai\d  Wales,  and  only  six  in  London  and  the 
Eastern  counties.  The  proportion  is  usually  somewhat  less  in  the  female 
than  the  male.  The  exceptions,  so  far  as  1  have  examined  the  subject^  occur 
only  in  very  small  districts  where  accidental  circumstances  may  readily 
modify  the  proportion.  The  number  of  deaths  in  each  1,000  male  deaths 
from  all  causes  produced  by  apoplexy  and  paralysis  varies  from  19  in  Red- 
ruth and  Wolverhampton,  to  55  in  Towcester,  and  68  in  New  Forest.  In 
every  1,000  male  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  37  are  referable  to  apoplexy 
and  paralysis;  39  in  every  1,000  female  deaths  are  produced  by  the  same 
diseases.  The  proportions  in  London  are — ^male,  39 ;  female,  43 ;  in  the 
South-eastern  counties — male,  48 ;  female,  53  ;  in  the  North-western 
counties — ^male,  28 ;  female,  29.  The  proportions  in  Yorkshire  are  33  in 
each  1,000  deaths,  of  both  sexes ;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  proportion  of 
each  1,000  deaths  of  females  produced  by  these  diseases  of  more  advanced 
life  in  large  districts  is  larger  than  the  proportion  in  the  male ;  the  excep- 
tions, which  occur  only  in  small  places,  are  probably  referable  to  accidental 
circumstances.  Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism  produce  4  in  each  1,000 
deaths  of  either  sex  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  proportion  varies  little 
in  the  great  divisions  of  the  country.  In  the  South  Midland  counties,  the 
Eastern  counties,  and  the  South-western  counties,  the  proportions  are  4 
male  deaths  and  3  female  deaths  in  each  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  from  all 
causes.  In  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  the  proportions  are  4  male  and  5 
female  deaths  in  every  1,000  deaths  of  each  sex  respectively :  in  the  North- 
western counties,  3  male  and  4  female  deaths ;  and  in  the  NcNrthem  conn- 
ties,  3  male  and  3  female  deaths  in  each  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  from  all 
causes  are  referable  to  rheumatic  affections.  The  proportion  does  not  vary 
much  fromi  the  general  average  in  the  larger  districts,  but  is  a  little  less  in 
the  great  unhe^thy  cities,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  in  healthier  places. 
Three  deaths  in  each  1,000  deaths  of  each  sex  are  produced  by  rheumatic 
affections  in  Wolverhampton,  Leeds,  Wolstanton,  and  Redruth ;  in  Liver- 
pool, 2  female  deaths,  ana  not  quite  2  male  deaths,  in  each  1,000  deaths  of 
either  sex  are  produced  by  rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism;  in  Manchester, 
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2  male  and  3  female  deaths ;  in  Birmingham,  4  male  and  3  female  deaths ; 
and  in  Bristol  and  Macclesfield^  4  deaths  in  each  1^000  deaths  of  each  sex 
are  referable  to  the  same  cause. 

It  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  figures  do  not  afford  a  comparative 
view  of  the  rate  of  mortality  in  different  districts.  Thus,  47  in  eacn  1,000 
male  deaths  in  Glendale  are  produced  by  typhus  and  erysipelas ;  46  are 
produced  by  the  same  diseases  in  each  1,000  male  deatns  in  Liverpool ; 
but  as  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  die  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than 
those  of  Glendale,  the  actual  proportion  of  deaths  firom  typhus  and  erysipelas 
to  the  number  of  the  living  is  much  larger  in  Liverpool  than  in  Glendale ; 
the  actual  death-rates  firom  the  two  diseases  being  74  per  100,000  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  Glendale,  and  179  per  100,000  of  the  male  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  observe,  that  typhus  and 
erysipelas  produce  very  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  in  several  healthy  districts,  and  in  some  of  the 
unhealthiest  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  although  typhus  often  causes  a 
larger  proportion  of  deaths  in  unhealthy  than  in  healthy  places,  it  holds  a 
subordmate  position  to  several  other  causes  of  death  in  the  production  of  a 
high  death-rate.  In  England  and  Wales  47  in  each  1,000  male  deaths  and 
50  in  each  1,000  female  deaths  are  caused  by  typhus  and  erysipelas.  The 
proportion  is  alike  in  both  sexes  in  London,  where  48  deaths  in  every  1,000 
are  referable  to  typhus  and  erysipelas.  The  proportions  rise  in  the  South 
Midland  counties  to  57  in  each  1,000  male  deaths  and  65  in  each  1,000 
female  deaths.  Thev  ML  as  low  as  38  in  each  1,000  male  and  40  in  each 
1,000  female  deaths  m  the  Northern  counties.  The  proportion  falls  between 
these  extremes  in  most  of  the  districts. 

The  chief  variations  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  produced  by  particular 
classes  of  disease  in  each  1,000  deaths  firom  all  causes  are  observed  in 
pulmonary  affections,  contagious  diseases,  alvine  fiux,  and  the  nervous  dis- 
eases of  children.  Contagious  diseases  are  doubtless  fatal  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
proximity  of  persons  favours  the  propagation  of  such  diseases  by  contagion, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  measles  and  probably  hooping-cough  prove  more 
latal  among  a  population  already  predisposed  to  suffer  firom  pulmonary 
disease.  Eighty-eight  in  eveiy  1,'000  male  deaths,  92  in  every  1,000 
female  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  are  referable  to  the  group  of  con- 
tagions diseases.  This  average  is  considerably  exceeded  in  London,  the 
North-western  counties,  and  Yorkshire,  where  in  1,000  deaths  of  either 
sex  the  proportions  produced  by  these  diseases  are — London,  male  106, 
female  110;  the  Nort^-westem  counties,  male  104,  female  110;  Yorkshire, 
male  92,  female  100.  The  proportion  is  considerably  imder  the  average  in 
the  South-eastern  and  the  South  Midland  counties,  where  the  proportion 
in  each  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  produced  by  these  diseases  are — South- 
eastern counties,  male  66,  female  70;  South  Midland  counties,  male  67, 
female  68.  The  proportion  in  the  several  registration  districts  varies  firom 
28  in  every  1,000  male  deaths  and  31  in  every  1,000  female  deaths  in 
Haltwhistle^  to  132  in  every  1,000  male  and  131  in  every  1,000  female 
deaths  in  Easin^n.  Haltwhisde  is,  however,  a  small  district  as  regards 
population,  and  Easington,  for  reasons  already  assigned,  is  rather  an  excep- 
tional district  If  the  proportion  of  the  entire  mortality  that  is  produced 
by  the  four  contagious  oiseases  in  several  large  towns,  as  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  be  comparea  with  the 
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proportion  in  England  and  Wales  or  in  the  registration  divisions  in 
"which  these  towns  are  situated,  or  in  rural  registration  districts,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  the  general  mortality  caused  by  these 
diseases  is  occasionally  smaller,  and  rarely  much  larger,  in  unhealthy  towns 
than  in  rural  and  healthier  places.  Bearing  in  remembrance  the  observa- 
tions already  made  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  total  mortality  in  certaia 
places  produced  by  fever  and  erysipelas,  which  are  equally  applicable  to 
these  diseases,  this  fact  at  least  shows,  that,  although,  in  common  with 
several  other  forms  of  disease,  they  contribute  to  the  production,  contagious 
diseases  are  not  the  principal  cause,  of  high  death-rates. 

Out  of  every  thousanct  male  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  409  are 
produced  by  the  three  groups  of  disease  that  mroughout  this  paper  have 
been  called  pulmonary  affections,  alvine  flux,  and  the  nervous  diseases  of 
children;  392  in  each  thousand  female  deaths  are  referable  to  the  same 
causes.  The  proportion  falls  in  Towcester  and  Glendale  to  316  male  and 
360  female  deaths  in  each  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  in  the  former,  and  204 
male  and  203  female  deaths  in  the  latter  district  The  proportions  rise  in 
London  to  459  male  and  427  female  deaths  in  each  1,000  deaths  of  either 
sex  respectively ;  in  Birmingham,  to  467  male  and  427  female  deaths ;  in 
Manchester,  to  500  male  and  479  female  deaths ;  and  in  Liverpool,  to  544 
male  and  548  female  deaths  in  e-ach  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  respectively 
in  each  place. 

In  Glendale  and  Easington  less  than  1  male  death  in  7  is  caused  by  pul- 
monary disease;  in  Hull  and  Houghton-le-Spring  less  than  1  male  death 
in  5 ;  m  Leeds  1  male  death  in  4  is  referable  to  me  same  cause.  In  Bir- 
minghiean  rather  more,  and  in  Liverpool  a  little  less,  than  2  in  every  7  male 
deams,  and  in  Alston  very  nearly  half  of  all  the  male  deaths,  are  produced 
by  pulmonary  diseases.  Twenty-two  in  every  1,000  deaths  of  both  sexes  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  septennial  period  were  caused  by  the  three 
diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera.  In  London,  the  proportion  of 
the  general  mortality  produced  by  the  three  profluvial  diseases  was  much 
larger,  107  males  and  114  females  in  every  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  having 
perished  from  this  dass  of  diseases.  Of  the  20  registration  districts  con- 
tained in  the  table,  Hull  and  Liverpool  have  had  the  largest  proportion, 
and,  exclusive  of  districts  of  small  population,  Macclesfield,  Hougbton-le- 
Sprin^,  Redruth,  Leek,  and  Carnarvon^  have  had  the  smallest  proportion, 
of  their  entire  mortality  produced  by  the  several  forms  of  alvine  flux. 
The  proportion  in  each  1,000  male  deaths  caused  by  the  nervous 
diseases  of  children  varies  from  27  in  Glendale  to  240  in  Carnarvon. 
These  diseases  are  the  cause  of  97  male  deaths  and  of  78  female  deaths  in 
each  1,000  deaths  of  either  sex  in  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion 
considerably  exceeds  the  general  average  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  in 
the  North-western  counties,  the  Norfli  Midland  counties,  and  in  York- 
shire ;  it  falls  a  good  deal  below  the  general  average  in  the  South  Midland 
counties,  the  South-western  counties,  and  the  Eastern  counties.  More  than 
twice  as  many  deaths  in  each  1,000  deaths  frtim  all  causes  are  produced  by 
the  nervous  diseases  of  children  in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  the  North- 
western counties,  the  North  Midland  counties,  and  Yorkshire,  as  in  the 
South-western  counties  and  the  Eastern  counties. 

Pulmonary  affections,  alvine  flux,  and  the  nervous  diseases  of  children 
are  therefore  the  classes  of  disease  which  are  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
the  chief  causes  of  high  death-rates.     It  is  to  the  investigation  of  their 
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origin  that  sanitary  inquiries  may  most  advantageously  be  directed.  It  is 
from  devising  and  adopting  measures  for  the  removal  of  their  causes  that 
we  may  most  confidently  hope  for  an  amelioration  in  the  public  health. 
Any  measures  that  should  he  successfully  adopted  for  diminishing  the 
mortality  prodnced  by  these  diseases  would  undoubtedly  diminish  that 
from  other  diseases  likewise.  Certain  of  the  contagious  d^seases^  although 
their  amount  might  be  undiminished,  would  at  least  fall  with  diminished 
intensity  upon  a  healthier  population ;  and  the  same  would  probably  hold 
trne  of  other  diseases  likewise. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  attempt  any  accurate- 
description  of  the  causes  which  increase  the  mortality  produced  by  those 
diseases  which  are  found  to  add  most  largely  to  the  death-rolls  of  unhealthy 
places.  In  truth  the  precise  nature  or  these  causes  is  still  a  subject  for 
investigation.  It  may^  however,  be  asserted  that  they  are  multifarious; 
and  that,  whilst  an  impure  atmosphere,  whether  the  impurity  arise  from  ther 
defective  removal  of  refeise  and  excrete  matters,  from  the  overcrowding  of 
dwellings,  or  from  manu&cturing  processes,  is  among  the  most  powerful, 
there  are  many  other  causes  of  disease  to  which  attention  has  hitherto  been 
too  little  directed.  £isufficient  or  unsuitable  food,  sedentary  habits,  the 
absence  of'  the  physical  and  mental  stimulus  afforded  by  variety  of  scene 
and  especially  by  rural  prospects,  the  weariness  caused  by  the  monotonous 
character  of  many  occupations,  and,  not  least,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
life,  are  all  of  them  causes  which  help  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  illness,  and 
to  add  to  the  register  of  deaths  in  great  cities.  Some  of  these  causes  of 
preventable  sickness  and  premature  death  arise  necessarily  from  the  circum- 
stances of  our  social  system,  and  are  but  Uttle,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of 
the  executive  government  Notwithstanding  their  exclusion  from  the 
catalogue  of  removable  causes  of  unhealthfrilness,  there  would  yet  remain 
ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  hygienic  measures.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  and  before  sanitary  science  can  make  much  further  progress,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  causes  of  excessive  aisease  and 
mortality  in  a  more  analytical  manner  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  for 
without  a  more  precise  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  their  causes  it  would 
be  impossible  to  employ  the  most  certain  means  of  prevention  against  the 
diseases  which  so  largely  aggravate  the  death-rates  of  certain  districts. 

One  of  the  most  evident  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  present  investiga- 
tion is  the  influence  of  occupation  on  health.  l%is  influence  is  either  direct, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cutlers  of  Sheffield,  the  lead-miners  of  Alston,  the  lace-^ 
makers  of  Towcester  and  Bedford,  or  the  silk-manu&cturers  of  Maccles- 
field ;  or  it  is  indirect,  as  where  the  employment  of  women  in  factories 
seems  to  aggravate  the  infantile  mortality,  and  particularly  that  produced 
by  the  nervous  diseases  of  childhood.  It  is  probable  that  a  carefril  examina- 
tion into  the  nature  of  these  employments,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
hurtfrd  results  are  produced,  womd  show  that  such  results  are  not  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  several  industrial  occupations.  Means  may 
perhaps  be  devised  whereby  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  and  grit  produced  in 
certain  operations,  and  of  the  flue  given  off  in  other  processes,  might  be 
avoided.  The  labourers  employed  in  the  discharge  of  vessels  freighted 
with  guano  contrive  to  avoid  inhaling  the  irritating  particles  of  dust  with 
which  the  atmosphere  they  habitually  breathe  whilst  at  work  is  impreg- 
nated, by  the  use  of  a  roughly  made  but  perfect  extemporaneous  respirator, 
formed  of  a  piece  of  oakum  tied  up  in  sail-cloth.     Already  there  is  a  great 
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difference  in  the  comparative  amount  of  impurity  in  the  atmosphere  of 
different  factories  where  the  same  processes  are  conducted.  Doubtless  the 
skill  of  engineers  and  machine-makers  would  enable  them  to  invent  still 
further  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  mechanical  particles 
from  the  au*  of  work-places,  it  their  necessity  was  insisted  upon,  and  perhaps 
better  ventilation  and  a  lower  temperature  of  working  rooms  might  be 
found  not  incompatible  with  the  successful  prosecution  of  processes  of 
manufacture.  At  Messrs.  Gopeland's  pottery  at  Stoke,  a  new  invention  has 
been  introduced  which  promises  to  remove  one  fertile  source  of  bronchitiB 
among  the  operatives. 

It  mav  be  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  other  branch  of  this  question. 
The  wimdrawal  of  children  from  their  mothers'  care  and  the  consequent 
substitution  of  artificial  feeding  for  the  natural  diet,  of  infancy,  which  is 
probably  one  at  least  among  the  causes  of  a  large  infantile  mortaliiy  in 
places  where  the  female  population  are  largely  engaged  in  factory  labour, 
IS  possibly  an  evil  inherent  in  the  modem  factory  system.  Whether  it  can 
be  met  without  an  undue  interference  with  the  rights  of  labour  is  a  question 
the  consideration  of  which  forms  no  part  of  my  present  duty. 


Na  LVIL— LUNATIC  A8TLUMS  COMMISSION  (IRELAND). 

Report  ofihe  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums 
and  other  Institutions  for  the  Custody  and  Treatment  of  the  Insane  in 
Ireland.    - 

[Presented  to  loth  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  MajestyJ] 

The  Commission  was  issued  the  8th  October,  1856,  to  Sir  Thomas  Reding- 
ton,  Ent;  Robert  Andrews,  Q.  C;  Robert  Wilfred ;  Skeffington  Lutwidge, 
barrister-at-law ;  James  Wilkes  and  Dominick  John  Corrigan,  doctors  of 
medicine.  The  Commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
lunatic  asylums  and  other  institutions  for  the  custody  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  in  Ireland,  and  also  into  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  lunatics  and 
lunatic  asylums,  and  they  reported  as  follows : — 

On  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  were  9,286  insane  poor  in  Ireland, 
of  whom  5,934  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  3,352  were  insane 
poor  at  large,  and  unprovided  for.  Comparing  tha  number  of  insane  in 
Ireland,  as  given  in  the  census  of  1851,  with  the  number  given  by  the 
inspectors  of  lunatics  in  1857,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  insanity  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  patients  in  licensed 
bouses  and  benevolent  institutions  on  the  1st  January,  1857,  was  459.  The 
first  steps  taken  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  lunatic  poor  in 
public  institutions  dates  from  1728,  when  Sir  William  Fownes,  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  caused  cells  to  be  erected  in  the  workhouse  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics.  In  1772  an  Act  was  passed  (1 1  &  12  Greo.  III.  c  2)  enabling  work- 
-  houses  to  be  established  in  any  county  or  town  in  Ireland,  with  some  small 
provisions  for  lunatics  in  the  houses  of  industry  thus  estaUished.  But  the 
first  legislative  enactment  specifically  directed  to  the  support  of  the  insane 
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was  27  Geo.  IIL  c.  39  (1787),  the  eighth  section  of  which  enabled  grand 
juries  to  present  such  som  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary 
for  providing  and  supporting  wards  for  the  reception  and  support  of 
such  idiots  and  insane  persons  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  recommended 
by  two  or  more  magistrates  of  such  couniy,  on  account  of  their  being 
idiots  or  insane,  and  destitute  of  any  means  of  support  Other  Acts 
were  subsequently  passed,  giving  power  to  form  new  district  and  provincial 
asylums. 

In  the  district  asylums  there  are  admitted,  in  addition  to  the  lunatic  poor, 
persons  indicted,  tried,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime ;  persons  found  by  the  jury  to  be  insane  on 
arraignment,  and  who  cannot  be  tried ;  persons  found  insane,  in  like  manner, 
when  brought  up  to  be  discharged ;  persons  under  sentence  of  imprisonment 
or  transportation,  who  had  become  insane ;  persons  under  warrant  in  default 
of  surety  to  keep  the  peace,  who  are,  or  may  become,  insane;  persons 
under  committal  for  trial,  and  insane  and  dangerous  lunatics  committed  as 
sach  by  magistrates.  The  Commissioners  gave  a  description  of  the  internal 
government  of  such  asylums,  showed  the  defects  exhibited  by  them 
as  to  dietary,  clothing,  cleanliness,  &c,  and  recommended  numerous 
changes.  It  was  also  suggested  by  them  that  the  district  asylums  of 
Ireland  should  be  made  more  available  as  educational  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
insanity. 

In  addition  to  the  lunatic  poor  in  the  district  asylums,  there  were  1,707 
of  them  in  the  union  workhouses.  These  places  were  most  unsuitable  for 
the  detention  of  insane  persons.  Still  some  portions  of  the  unappropriated 
acconunodation  in  the  union  workhouses  of  Ireland  might  be  available  for 
quiet  cases  of  imbecility  or  idiocy.  The  Commissioners  expressed  their 
opinion  as  to  the  total  unfitness  of  gaols  for  any  insane  person,  and  they 
suggested  that  the  justices  should  have  power  of  conmiitting  criminals  direct 
to  the  lunatic  asylums.  New  asylums  were  recommended  where  they  are 
wanting,  and  the  control  of  the  lunatic  asylums  and  the  superintendents  of 
lunatics  in  Ireland  was  proposed  to  be  placed  under  a  Central  Board, 
consisting  of  three  salaried  members,  two  of  whom  should  be  members  of 
the  medical  and  one  of  the  legal  profession,  and  a  secretary. 

Private  asylums  are  also  recognised  by  the  6  &  6  Vict.  c.  123 ;  but  the 
system  of  licensing  did  not  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  have  worked 
welL  They  proposed  that  the  power  of  issuing  licences  should  rest  with  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  It  seemed  desirable  to  see  institutions  established 
for  the  reception  of  that  class  of  lunatics  whose  social  position  places  them 
above  receiving  support  from  public  Amds,  or  seeking  to  be  maintained  by 
private  charities,  and  yet  whose  humble  means  will  not  admit  of  their  being 
placed  as  single  patients  where  funds  as  well  as  friends  will  not  be  wanting 
to  ensure  their  comfort  The  only  asylum  in  Ireland  which  is  neither 
supported  by  local  rate  nor  out  of  public  taxes,  and  which  at  the  same 
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time  is  not  kept  for  profit  by  any  private  individual,  is  St  Patrick's 
Hospital,  founded  by  Dean  Swift;,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  St  Vincent's  Asylum,  Richmond.  The  income  of 
St  Patrick's  Hospital,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1856,  was 
6,2122L  13«*  The  hospital  was  originally  founded  by  Dean  Swift  for  the 
reception  of  as  many  idiots  and  lunatics  as  the  annual  income  of  the 
property  bequeathed  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain.  The  number  of 
patients  accommodated  in  the  hospital  in  1857,  was  66  free,  and  83  paying. 
The  reception  of  paying  patients  enabled  the  Governors  to  accumulate 
the  sum  of  20,0002.,  the  interest  of  which  is  available  for  the  support  of 
the.  institution.  The  Commissioners  reconunended  that  the  hospital  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commis^oners  in  everything  except 
the  management  of  the  property.  The  Bloomfield  retreat  is  a  small  asylum 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  that  body.  This  retreat,  as  well  ad  the 
St  Vincent's  Asylum,  was  reconunended  to  be  placed  under  the  same  laws 
as  may  be  passed  in  reference  to  private  asylums.  As  regards  Chancery 
lunatics,  the  Commissioners  recommended  that  in  all  cases  the  proceedings 
in  lunacy  should  originate,  as  at  present,  in  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  the  commission  de  lunatico  inquirendo  should  issue  to  the  Cen- 
tral Board  of  Commissioners,  or  to  any  two  of  them,  and  that  they  should 
have  power  to  sit  in  any  part  of  the  country,  as  occasion  might  require. 
They  should  hold  their  inquiry  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  except 
in  special  cases.  They  should  make  a  retium  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Commissioners  have  hitherto  done ;  which  finding 
should  be  liable  to  traverse.  If  the  return  be  unopposed  or  the  traverse 
fail,  the  lunatic  should  thenceforward  be  placed,  as  regards  matters  con- 
nected with  his  person,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Central  Board.  The 
Commissioners  should  appoint  the  committee  of  his  person,  fix  the  place  of 
his  residence,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  allowance 
for  his  maintenance.  In  cases  where  the  annual  income  or  the  net  amount 
of  the  property  is  small,  the  Commissioners,  on  application  in  writing,  cer- 
tified by  two  justices,  and  accompanied  by  a  medical  report  showing  the 
presumed  insanity  of  the  party,  should  be  empowered  to  hold  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  represented  as  being  insane,  and  that 
they  should  certify  to  the  insanity  of  the  party.  The  assistant  barrister, 
on  production  of  such  certificate  and  on  application,  should  make  such 
order  relative  to  the  possession  and  use  of  the  lunatic's  property  during  his 
lunacy  as  he  may  think  fit,  and  should  order  the  payment  thereof  annually 
of  such  sum  as  tiie  Commissioners  might  allow  as  proper  for  the  lunatic's 
maintenance. 

As  to  lunatics  otherwise  located  and  at  large,  the  Commissioners  pro- 
posed that  the  .constabulary  and  police  should  have  power  to  arrest  and 
bring  before  a  magistrate  every  person  wandering  at  large  and  deemed  to 
be  a  lunatic,  and  that  every  justice  of  the  peace  should  have  power,  on 
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sworn  infonnation^  to  cause  such  person  to  be  brought  before  him :  and 
further,  that  every  constable  and  relieving  officer  having  a  knowledge 
thereof  should  be  required  to  give  information  on  oath  before  a  magistrate 
of  the  case  of  any  person,  though  not  wandering  at  large,  who  is  deemed 
to  be  a  lunatic  and  is  not  under  proper  care  and  control,  or  is  cruelly 
treated  or  neglected  by  any  relative  or  person  having  the  care  or  charge 
of  him ;  and  that  thereupon  the  magistrate  shall  himself  visit  or  cause  to 
be  brought  before  him  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  if  he  think  fit  shall  call 
upon  any  legally  qualified  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  to  visit  or 
examine  him,  and  if  satisfied  firom  the  report  of  such  medicid  practitioner 
in  writiog,  and  his  own  phonal  observation,  that  the  person  is  a  wandering 
lunatic,  or,  though  not  wandering,  is  a  lunatic  and  not  under  proper  care, 
or  is  improperly  treated  or  neglected  by  those  who  have  care  or  charge 
of  him,  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  direct  his  removal  to 
the  lunatic  asylum  of  the  district 

The  report  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners. 


No.  LVm.— HEALTH  OF  THE  NAVT. 


Statistical  Report  of  the  Health  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  the  Tear  1856.    (Mr. 
Corry.)    26th  July,  1858.     (473.) 

The  number  of  vessels  and  mean  force  on  the  different  stations  were  as  fol- 
low : — In  the  home  station  there  were  58  vessels  with  a  mean  force  of 
12yl45  men.  In  the  Mediterranean,  63  vessels  with  a  mean  force  of  11,090 
men.  In  the  West  Indies,  there  were  37  vessels  with  7,845  men.  On  the 
East  Coast  of  America,  there  were  ten  vessels  with  a  mean  force  of  1,200 
men.  In  the  Pacific,  there  were  14  vessels  with  a  force  of  2,680  men. 
On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  there  were  21  vessels  employed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  with  1,630  men.  Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
there  were  5  vessels  with  890  men.  The  squadron  on  the  East  India  and 
China  station  consisted  of  12  vessels  with  3,410  men.  In  the  Australian 
sea  there  were  five  vessels  with  540  men.  And  on  special  duties  and  irre- 
gular stations  there  were  73  vessels  with  a  force  of  10,000  men.  The  total 
force  was  51,730  men.  The  number  of  cases  on  board  in  the  different 
stations  was  as  follows: — Home,  13,776;  Mediterranean,  15,153;  West 
Indies,  12,178 ;  South-east  Coast  of  America,  2,697  ;  Pacific,  4,102;  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  3,060 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,041 ;  East  Indies  and  China,^ 
6^87 ;  Australia,  771;  and  Irregular,  13,830:  total,  73,195.  The  average 
number  of  men  sick  per  diem  on  board,  and  in  hospitals  was — Home,  716*6, 
or  57*5  per  1,000;  Mediterranean,  669*9,  or  51*4  per  1,000;  West  Indies, 
399*9,  or  51*7  per  1,000;  South-east  Coast  of  America,  83*6,  or  69*7  per 
1,000 ;  Pacific,  137,  or  51*1  per  1,000 ;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  191  *5,  or  62*7 
per  1,000 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  45,  or  50-7  per  1,000;  East  Indies  and 
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China,  339*5,  or  99*5  per  1,000;  Australia,  27*9,  or  61-7  per  1,000;  Irre- 
gular,  720-3,  or  72  per  1,000:  total,  3132'4,  or  61"7  per  1,000- 

The  total  number  of  men  mvalided  in  the  whole  force  was  995,  or  19J 
per  1,000  of  mean  force;  and  the  causes  of  invaUding  were  as  follow: — 
phthisis,  103;  hernia,  97;  rheumatism,  92;  injuries,  80;  debility,  69; 
epilepsy,  63 ;  inflammation  of  lungs  and  pleura,  44 ;  palpitation,  41 ; 
ulcer,  35 ;  varex,  29 ;  continued  and  remittent  fever,  25 ;  insanity,  26 ; 
syphilis,  23  ;  stricture,  27 ;  cataract,  22 ;  disease  of  heart,  30;  dysentery, 
19;  scrofula,  16;  anchylosis,  13 ;  diarrhoea,  10;  abscess,  11;  dropsy,  11; 
all  other  causes,  113.  The  number  of  deaths  fix)m  diseases  was  629^ 
of  whom  199  were  from  continued  and  remittent  fever  ;  131  from  phthisis; 
64  from  dysentery ;  43  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  39  from  disease  of 
heart  and  aorta ;  25  from  apoplexy ;  14  from  delirium  tremens ;  19  from 
diarrhoea;  12  from  cholera ;  and  76  from  other  cfnses.  There  were,  more- 
over, 172  deaths  from  being  killed  in  action,  and  from  other  accidents. 

The  aggregate  loss  of  service  through  wounds  and  sickness  in  the  entire 
service,  estimated  at  51,730,  was  about  equal  to  3^132  men,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  61*7  per  1,000,  which  exceeds  the  loss  in  the  metropolitan  and  city  police 
by  a  litue  more  than  one-third.  These,  it  is  assumed,  are  the  only  bodies 
of  men  beside  the  navy  in  which  this  mode  of  estimating  the  extent  of 
sickness  has  been  adopted:  When  the  nature  of  the  naval  service  is  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  employment  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  force 
within  the  tropics,  and  in  regions  highly  detrimental  to  the  European  con- 
stitution, this  excess  in .  the  ratio  of  sickness  is  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  for,  although  the  police  force  may  be  exposed 
to  the  inclemencies  oi  the  weather  whue  on  night  duty,  so  also  are  the 
seamen  of  the  navy :  the  former  are  well  protected  by  waterproof  clothing, 
and  when  relieved  from  their  beat,  retire  to  warm,  comfortable  barrack- 
rooms  or  to  their  homes,  where  they  can  obtain  warm  food  ^and  drink, 
and  dry  their  clothes ;  whereas  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  active 
nature  of  their  duties,  must,  for  the  most  part,  remain  exposed  to  the 
pelting  of  the  rain  and  spray  in  their  ordinary  clothing;  and  when  relieved, 
retire  to  their  hammocks  or  berths  between  decks,  wnere  it  is  seldom  they 
can  either  dry  their  clothes  or  obtain,  especiaUy  during  the  night-time,  any 
kind  of  warm  food  or  refreshment  There  is,  however,  another  cause 
which  tends  to  keep  down  the  ratio  of  sickness  in  the  police  force,  namely, 
the  stoppage  of  a  shilling  a  da^  out  of  each  man's  pay,  so  long  as  he  is  untit 
for  duty  from  ill-health ;  this  is  not  the  practice  in  the  navy ;  consequently, 
in  the  one  force  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  keep  out  of  the  sick  list 
as  long  as  possible;  whereas,  in  the  otner,  indolent  men  and  malingerers 
generifiy  remain  on  it  as  long  as  they  can  impose  on  the  medical  officers. 
The  majority  of  the  police  force  are  married  men,  consequently  they  are 
not  so  liable  to  contract  syphilitic  disease  as  the  seamen  and  marmes  of  the 
navy,  especially  those  who  are  permitted  to  land  on  liberty  in  the  home 
ports ;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  the  high  rate  of  sickness  estimated  by  the 
loss  of  service  in  the  navy,  compared  with  the  apparently  more  healthly 
condition  of  the  police  force,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  and  other  causes, 
rather  than  to  a  greater  amount  of  actual  disease. 

The  total  number  of  men  invalided  in  the  service  afloat  during  the  year 
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1856,  amounted  to  998,  or  in  the  proportion  of  19*3  te  the  1,000  of  mean 
force.  The  greatest  loss  under  tnis  nead,  singularly  enough,  occurred  on 
the  Australian  station,  where  the  mortality  from  cUsease  was  the  lowest 
This,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule ;  for  the  high  rate 
of  the  present  year  was  caused  principally  by  the  appearance  of  dysentery 
in  one  vessel,  and  epidemic  dropsy  in  another:  the  former  a  disease  of  rare 
occurrence  in  any  part  of  Australasia,  and  the  latter,  one  that  may  never 
again  make  its  appearance  in  any  ship  or  community  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

The  rate  of  invaliding  was  likewise  high  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afiica,  on 
the  Cape  of  GxkkI  Hope,  and  on  the  Brazilian  station ;  on  each  of  these  the 
number  of  men  invalided  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  about  three  times 
greater  than  on  the  Home  station,  or  in  the  force  irregularly  employed. 
This  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  non-appearance  of  those  tropical  diseases 
amon^  the  latter  which  are  so  destructive  of  health  in  the  squadrons  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Afiica  and  Cape  stations,  and  partly  to  the  &cilities 
that  exist  for  sending  men  to  the  home  hospitals  fix>m  ships  on  the  Home 
station,  and  from  ^ose  of  the  force  irreffularljr  employea;  for  the  latter 
were  seldom  absent  for  any  great  length  of  time  trom  England.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  high  rate  of  invdiding  on  the 
Brazil  staticm,  which,  but  for  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever,  is  one  of  the 
most  healthy  regions  in  the  world. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  in  1,000  of  mean  force  from  disease  alone,  ranged 
firom  5*6  on  the  Australian,  to  26'9  on  the  East  India  and  China  station. 
On  the  former  there  were  only  three  deaths  during  the  year;  one  firom 
phthisis,  and  two  fi*om  dysentery,  the  latter  being  tne  only  loss  sustained 
firom  diseases  of  a  local  or  dimatorial  charater;  both  these  cases  occurred 
in  one  ship,  and  were  contracted  at  the  same  place,  namdy,  on  one  of  the 
Fejee  Islands,  the  only  locality  on  the  whole  station  where  Europeans  appear 
to  suffer  fix>m  this  or  fix>m  any  other  form  of  intertropical  disease.  The 
hi^  death-rate,  26*9  to  the  1,000,  on  the  East  India  and  China  station  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  destructive  rava^  of  dysenteric  complaints  in  the 
vessels  stationed  in  the  estuaries  of  the  large  rivers  in  China,  for  more  than 
half  the  total  mortality  from  disease  was  the  result  of  these  maladies.  The 
ratio  of  deaths  fi*om  continued  and  remitting  fever  was  also  high,  though  it 
did  not  sreatly  exceed  the  average  of  former  years  when  it  was  not  requi- 
site for  me  force  to  enter  the  Chmese  rivers,  or  the  average  mortality  firom 
this  form  of  fever  on  other  intertropical  stations.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  yellow  fever  has  not  vet  been  introduced  into  any  region  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  How  long  it  may  he  excluded 
firom  the  Asiatic  continent,  must  depend  on  the  restrictions  put  on  infected 
vessels  sailing  westward  from  the  coast  of  America  to  the  various  groups  of 
islands  fonmng  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  and  thence  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia  and  New  Holland ;  for  there  is  little  probability  that  it  will 
ever  be  carried  round  Cape  Horn  firom  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America, 
or  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  firom  the  western  coast  of  Afirica,  in 
consequence  of  the  cold  generally  experienced  in  these  remons,  and  the 
length  of  the  voyage  in  either  case ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  t&en  across  the 
Afirican  continent,  at  least  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  white  races  in  the  interior.  It  may  ^errfore  be  safely  predicted,  that 
as  cholera,  cradled  in  the  east,  passed  westward  through  Europe  to  America, 
so  yellow  fever,  the  peculiar  scourge  of  a  few  warm  r^ons  in  the  west, 
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will  travel  eastward  from  America,  until  it  reaches  the  European  commn- 
nities  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Next  to  the  East  India  and  China  station,  the  greatest  mortality  iBrom 
disease  occurred  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  command, 
namely,  22'6  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force.  The  excess  in  this  instance 
is  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  into  four 
vessels  of  the  squadron ;  for  if  they  had  kept  aloof  from  the  ports  where  it 
existed,  or  even  steamed  rapidly  away  to  the  northward  as  soon  as  it  made 
its  appearance  amongst  theur  crews,  the  mortality  from  disease  would  have 
diffe^red  but  little  from  that  which  took  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  death-rate  was  in  the  proportion  or  about  10  to  the  1,000  of  mean 
force. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  from  disease  on  the  Brazilian  station  is  unusuallj 
high,  namely,  15  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force ;  but  in,  this  instance  the 
excess  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eruption,  or  rather  the  introduction,  of 
yellow  fever  into  one  vessel  while  she  lay  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  for,  exclusive 
of  the  mortality  in  this  vessel  and  fix)m  this  disease,  the  death-rate  in  the 
remaining  vessels  from  all  other  diseases  did  not  exceed  3*5  to  the  1,000  of 
mean  force,  which  more  nearly  approximates  the  average  mortality  in  the 
squadron  on  this  station  previously  to  the  importation  of  yellow  fever  into 
the  Brazils.  The  mortahty  from  disease  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was  in 
the  proportion  of  12*2  to  tne  1,000  of  mean  force,  which  exceeds  the  loss  on 
the  Mediterranean  station  by  about  a  sixth  only;  the  excess  appears  to 
have  been  due  principally  to  the  fatal  character  of  a  few  cases  of  periodic 
fever  contracted  on  shore,  for  yellow  fever  did  not  make  its  appearance  on 
the  coast  or  in  any  of  the  cruisers  during  the  year. 

The  mortality  from  disease  in  the  M^iterranean  was  higher  than  on  the 
Home  station,  masmuch  as  10*0  exceeds  8*4.  Fevers  were  nearly  three 
times  more  destructive  of  life  in  the  former  than  on  the  latter,  but  the  re- 
verse was  the  case  as  regards  inflammatory  affections  of  the  respiratory  and 
alimentary  organs.  The  mortality  from  disease  in  the  squadron  employed  in 
the  Pacific,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  at  the  Cape,  and  in  the  force 
employed  irregularly,  was  about  the  same  as  in  civil  life  in  this  country, 
namely,  6*8  per  1,000  for  the  first,  and  7*9  for  the  two  last  There  was  no 
death  firom  fever,  either  in  the  Pacific  or  on  the  Cape  station.  Phthisis  was 
more  destructive  of  life  on  the  former  than,  were  all  the  other  diseases 
together ;  this  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  any 
general  or  climatorial  cause,  but  rather  of  the  accidental  or  chance  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  cases  in  the  force  than  usaal. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  disease  in  the  whole  service  afloat 
amounted  to  629,  or  in  the  ratio  of  12'1  to  each  1,000  of  mean  force;  a 
death-rate,  considering  the  mortality  from  yellow  fever,  accidentally  con- 
tracted by  a  few  small  vessels,  which  must  be  considered  low,  even  when 
compared  with  the  mortality  occurring  amongst  men  in  civil  life  in  this 
country.  Deducting  the  deaths  fit)m  yellow  fever,  because  it  is  a  disease 
which  generally  may  be  avoided,  or,  if  contracted,  speedily  arrested,  the 
ratio  or  deaths  arising  from  all  ordinary  diseases  consequent  on  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and  the  habits  peculiar  to  men  living  in  ships  of  war, 
would  not  have  exceeded  9*6  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  accidental  injuries  and  drowning  were  abont 
three  times  more  numerous  than  they  appear  to  have  been  for  many  conse- 
cutive years  in  the  army,  and  probably  forty  times  more  numerous  than 
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they  are  in  dvil  life ;  this,  at  all  events,  as  regards  the  latter,  will  be  suffi- 
cientlj  obvious  when  it  is  stated  that  on  an  average,  in  every  5  deaths  that 
occurred  in  the  naval  service  during  the  year  1856, 1  was  of  a  violent  nature. 

Nine  men  were  killed  in  action  with  the  Chinese,  61  were  killed  or  died 
of  accidental  wounds  and  injuries,  87  were  drowned,  14  committed  suicide, 
and  1  was  frozen  to  death,  making  a  total  of  172  deaths,  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3'3  to  every  1,000  of  mean  force.  Of  the  killed  by  external 
violence^  12  were  marines,  and  75  were  blue  jackets ;  and  of  the  drowned,  9 
were  marines,  and  86  were  blue  jackets.  As  the  total  number  of  marines 
serving  afloat  amounted  to  8,544,  and  the  deaths  from  external  violence  and 
drownmg  amounted  to  21,  it  follows  that  the  mortality  under  this  head  was 
in  the  ratio  of  2*5  per  1,000  of  force,  while  amongst  all  other  classes  serving 
afloat  it  amounted  to  3*7.  But  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  relative 
nK>rtaIity  from  accidents  occurring  while  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  8  marines  killed  in  action,  from  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  that  body,  which  reduces  the  mortality  to  13,  and  the 
death-rate  to  1-5,  thus  showmg  that  the  blue  jackets  as  a  class,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  occupation  on  board  ship,  are  mudh  more  liable  to  be 
killed  by  accident  than  the  marines. 

The  mortality  from  all  causes,  namely,  15*5  to  the  1,000  of  mean  force, 
compared  with  the  mortality  in  civil  life  in  England,  may  be  regarded 
as  high;  but  to  make  a  just  comparison,  it  will  be  necessary  to  strD^e  off 
£rom  the  accidental  deaths  in  the  navy  at  least  two-thirds,  as  well  as  the 
deaths  from  yellow  fever;  this  would  reduce  the  total  mortality  in  the 
whole  service  afloat  to  about  10  per  1,000  annually  from  all  causes;  it  is 
therefore  clearly  evident  that,  even  including  the  deaths  caused  by  endemic 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  Africa,  the  East  Indies, 
China^  and  the  West  Indies,  th^  mortality  in  the  naval  service  from  all 
ordinary  causes  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  more  healthy  communities  of 
men  living  on  shore. 

The  most  &tal  disease  in  the  naval  force  during  1856  was  fever;  199 
cases  terminated  in  death,  or  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality ;  130 
of  these  deaths  were  the  result  of  yellow  fever,  of  which  105  occurred  in  five 
small  vessels.  Four  of  these  vessels  were  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  on  the  Brazilian  station,  thus  showing  how  the  introduction  of  a  fatal 
disease  into  a  few  vessels,  not  forming  a  fircieth  part  of  the  force,  may  influ- 
ence the  death-rate  in  the  naval  service. 

Five  deaths  occurred  from  exanthematous  diseases,  and  55  from  diseases 
of  the  brain ;  the  latter  forms  6*9  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality.  Next  to 
fever,  consumptive  diseases  were  most  destructive  of  life,  the  deaths  being 
in  the  ratio  of  2*7  per  1,000  of  mean  force. 

The  total  deaths  from  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs  amounted  to  175, 
consequently  they  formed  21*9  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality;  4*9  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  occurred  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  13*4 
from  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canaL  Of  64  deaths  from  dysentery,  48 
occurred  in  the  ves&els  employed  on  the  coast  of  China. 

21*5  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  occurred  from  accidental  injuries, 
wounds  received  in  action,  drowning  and  suicide,  and  78*5  from  disease, 
the  former  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  5  of  the  latter.  In  the  civil 
population  of  London  (and  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  ratio  does  not  greatly 
differ  in  other  large  communities  of  men),  the  proportion  of  violent  deaths 
to  deaths  from  disease  amongst  men  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  does^ 
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not,  according  the  R^iBtrar  Qeneral^B  reports,  exceed  1  in  40.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  surprising,  that  with  all  the  additional  risks  of  life  in  the 
navy,  the  mortality  in  the  whole  force  should  so  little  exceed  the  mortality 
in  civil  life. 

The  following  ohservations  are  on  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  India 
station : — 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  yellow  fever  amounted  to  about  459,  and 
of  these,  114  proved  fittal — ^more  than  one-half  the  total  mortality  in  the 
force  for  the  vear  firom  all  causes — and  of  these  deaths  92  occurred  in  four 
vessels,  namely,  in  the  Malacca^  Hermes^  Argue,  and  Termagant,  for  it  was 
in  these  vessels  only  that  the  fever  became  general,  or  acquired  epidemic 
force.  The  majority  of  the  remaining  deaths  from  this  form  of  fever  oc- 
curred in  the  naval  hospitals  at  Port  Koyal  and  Bermuda,  where  patients, 
labouring  under  other  diseases  or  injuries,  were  occasionally  attacked  by 
yellow  fever,  and  a  few  cases  were  contracted  by  men  who  had  been  on 
shore  at  Port  Royal,  and  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  extent  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  continual  arrival  of  new  comers  from 
Europe  and  America,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  free  from  yellow  fever.  One  case 
or  group  of  cases  succeeds  another,  so  that  the  poison-^erms  are  inhaled  and 
agam  reproduced  before  there  is  time  for  them  to  die  out,  or  pass  away 
from  the  locality.  In  the  same  manner  the  disease  has  now  mr  several 
years  been  kept  in  existence  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  for,  frt)m  the  time  it  was 
first  introduced,  it  has  never  become  extinct,  in  consequence  of  the  succes- 
sive arrival  of  white  men  from  the  more  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  In 
smaller  communities,  such  as  exist  on  the  islands  of  Boa  Vista,  Ascension, 
Goree,  and  Fernando  Po,  where  the  arrivals  of  unacclimated  Europeans  or 
Americans  are  few  and  far  between,  the  disease,  when  imported,  speedily 
attacks  all  the  susceptible  part  of  the  population,  and  then  entirely  disap- 
pears. The  infectious  germs,  left  without  the  proper  kind  of  soil  in  which 
they  most  readily  take  root,  are  soon  scattered,  and  become  extinct  In 
the  same  manner,  when  the  cold  of  winter  puts  an  end  to  the  disease  in  the 
more  northern  sea-ports  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not  again  make  its 
appearance,  unless  re-imported  by  some  infected  ship.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  the  fever  was  introduced  into  the  Malacca  and  Argus  at  Port-an- 
Prince,  that  these  vessels  carried  it  to  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  and  that  sub- 
sequently it  broke  out  in  the  Termagant  snd  Hermes  ;  but  whether  the  fever 
in  these  vessels  was  an  offshoot  from,  the  fever  in  the  Malacca,  or  from  some 
other  infectious  source  at  Kingston  or  Port  Royal,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  is,  however,  time  that  the  hazardous  opinions  respecting 
the  non-inroctious  nature  of  this  malady  were  more  clearly  established.  Ii, 
as  was  supposed,  the  fever  in  each  of  tnese  vessels  had  arisen  from  peculiar 
states  of  the  weather,  from  marsh  or  swamp  emanations,  or  from  causes 
other  than  a  personal  poison,  it  is  inconceivable  why  it  did  not  break  out 
in  other  vessels  lying  in  the  same  ports ;  for  although  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  thdr  crews  mi^ht  escape  an  infectious  poison  existing  only  in  cir- 
cumscribed localities,  it  is  not  possible  to  imagine  how  they  could  escape 
from  the  influence  of  causes  so  generally  difrased  as  those  called  atmo- 
spheric, or  from  marsh  malaria. 

As  yellow  fever  did  not  attack  the  crew  of  any  vessel  unless  they  had 
communication  with  some  place  where  it  existed,  as  it  ceased  to  atta&  the 
cx^ws  of  vessels  Iving  in  Port  Royal  harbour  when  Ae  men  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  on  shore  on  leave,  and  as  it  speedily  became  extinct  in  tnose 
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vessels,  the  crews  of  which  were  attacked,  when  they  ran  ont  of  the  tropics 
into  colder  latitades,  it  is  clear  that,  by  adopting  the  precautions  which 
these  several  &cts  snggest,  tlie  mortality  from  this  disease  may  for  the 
foture  be  greatly  reduced.  Experience  has  long  since  shown  that  no  worse 
expedient  can  be  adopted  for  arresting  the  progress  of  yellow  fever  in  ships 
of  war  than  clearing  out  the  hold  within  the  tropics;  for,  however  foul  the 
latter  may  be,  no  reasond)le  proof  can  be  adduced  that  impurities,  or  ev^ 
accumulation  of  offensive  filth,  has  ever  mven  rise  to  yellow  fever  in  any 
ship  of  war.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  the  common  endemic  or  remit- 
ting fever  amounted  to  about  907,  and  of  these,  11  only  terminated  in 
death,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  die  mortality  from  the  more  malignant 
yellow  type,  the  deaths  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  four  cases  in 
the  latter,  and  one  to  about  every  eighty  cases  in  the  former.  By  &r  the 
greatest  number  of  the  cases  of  remitting  and  intermitting  fever  were  con- 
tracted at  Greytown,  where  there  are  extensive  swamps  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposit  brought  down  by  the  river  Nicaragua;  of  the  11  deaths 
under  this  head,  8  occurred  from  fever  contracted  at  Greytovm,  or,  at  all 
events,  on  tlie  coast  of  Central  America. 

Yellow  Fever  in  Jamaica. — By  the  reports  from  the  medical  oflScers  at 
the  naval  hospital.  Port  Royal,  and  from  the  different  ships  anchoring  from 
time  to  time  in  the  harbour^  it  appears  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  for  some  time  previously,  yellow  fever  had  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  amongst  unacclimated  Europeans  and  Americans  residing  in 
Kingston,  Spanish  Town,  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  several  military  stations  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  amongst  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels, 
who  were  mixing  with  the  population.  Accordingly,  when  the  Powerful 
arrived  from  England,  and  after  the  greatbr  number  of  her  men  had  been  on 
shore  on  leave,  rambling  over  the  lowest  parts  of  Kingston  and  Port  Royal, 
and  frequenting  the  same  haunts  as  the  men  from  the  merchant  shippmg, 
several  of  her  men  contracted  the  disease,  and  were  sent  on  shore  to  the 
hospital.  Subsequently  the  crews  of  the  Arab  and  Argus  were  allowed  to 
go  on  shore,  and  having  committed  the  same  kind  of  imprudences,  several 
cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred  amongst  both  ships'  companies,  and  several 
terminated  in  death  in  the  naval  bo^ital,  thus  assisting  to  keep  up  and 
reproduce  the  morbid  virus.  The  Argusy  however,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  imported  the  disease  from  Port-au-Prince.  On  the  22nd  of  April 
the  assistant-surgeon  of  the  Hermesy  after  exposure  on  shore,  and  keeping 
late  hours,  was  seized  with  the  fever,  and  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
died.  Four  days  aft^er  his  seizure,  the  Malacca  arrived  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  with  a  large  number  of  her  people  ill  of  the  disease,  who  were 
forthwith  sent  to  the  hospital ;  and  as  the  fever  continued  to  prevail  in  the 
ship,  they  were  followed  by  man^  others. 

Up  to  this  date,  the  deputy  mspector  reports,  on  information  obtained 
from  the  medical  authorities  of  the  army,  that  cases  were  occurring  occa- 
sionally at  Stonev-hill  Barracks,  and  among  the  merchant  seamen,  and 
newly  arrived  residents  in  Kingston.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  conta^ous 
germs  of  the  fever  were  successively  produced  in  various  places;  and 
although  it  cannot  be  shown  that  none  were  attacked  but  those  who  were 
exposra  to  infection,  still  it  is  certain  that  no  case  of  yellow  fever 
occurred  in  any  of  the  idiips  of  war  which  did  not  communicate  with 
infected  places. 

The  crew  of -the  Termagant  were  next  infected  at  Port  Royal,  and  two 
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or  three  cases  occurred  in  the  dockyard,  which,  however,  were  ascribed  to 
other  causes  than  contagion.  Five  out  of  six  patients  labouring  under 
other  diseases  in  Port  Royal  Hospital,  who  occupied  a  ward  separated  from 
the  yellow-fever  patients,  were  attacked,  and  one  died.  Five  of  these 
patients  had  been  sent  from  the  Mariner^  in  which,  however,  there  did  not 
occur  a  single  case  of  the  yellow  pestilence.  These  five  cases  were  probably 
the  result  of  infection  inhaled  by  the  patients  while  in  the  hospital,  and  such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  establishment 

The  crew  of  the  Hermes  was  next  attacked  by  the  fever  after  they  had 
been  granted  leave,  and  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  intemperance  throughout 
the  wretched  dens  of  vice  in  Kingston  and  Port  Royal.  A  case  or  two 
afterwards  occurred  amongst  the  crew  of  the  Imaum^  .later  in  the  year. 
During  October  and  November  the  disease  became  more  general,  not  only 
amongst  the  European  residents  on  shore,  but  also  amongst  Creoles;  but 
the  crews  of  the  men-of-war  frequenting  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal  escaped, 
in  consequence,  as  mentioned  by  the  staff  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  of  their 
not  being  allowed  to  go  on  shore  on  leave. 

Yellow  Fever  at  Bermuda^ — According  to  reports  received  from  the 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  '^  yellow  fever  began  to  make 
its  appearance  on  these  islands  in  August ;  it  was  first  recognized  on  the 
5th  01  the  latter  month  on  the  island  of  Somerset,  and  for  some  time  was 
confined  to  some  small  cotta^  situated  on  the  margin,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  of  a  long  snallow  creek,  with  a  large  surface  of  muddy 
bottom,  exposed  at  low  water.  Up  to  the  12th  there  had  been  nine  cases, 
three  of  which  were  attended  with  black  vomit,  and  ended  in  death.  The 
weather,  for  some  time  previously,  had  been  dry  and  temperate  for  the 
latitude,  so  that,  whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  disease  soon  spread,  and  became  epide- 
mic in  Warwick,  in  Boaz,  and  St  Oeorge's  Islands.  Contrary  to  former 
epidemics,  it  was  more  fatal  and  severe  amongst  the  coloured  people  than 
amongst  the  Europeans,  and  prevailed  more  extensively  in  swampy  locali- 
ties than  in  the  dry."  Whetner  the  disease  had  been  introducea  by  the 
Malacca^  which  left  the  islands  on  the  29th  of  June,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  succession  of  slight  cases  may 
have  occurred  throughout  July,  previously  to  the  eruption  of  the  cases  on 
the  banks  of  the  creek  in  Somerset  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  appearance  of 
the  fever,  in  this  instance,  is  no  exception  to  the  well-established  fact,  that 
it  has  seldom  or  never  broken  out  in  any  island  or  ship,  or  amongst  any 
isolated  conmiunity  of  men  living  on  shore,  for  at  least  the  last  fifty  years, 
unless  there  had  previously  been  either  direct  or  indirect  communication 
with  an  infected  ship  or  locality.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  more  rigid 
observance  of  the  quarantine  laws. 


No.  LIX.— HEALTH  OF  THB  ABMT. 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  British  Army  which  served  in  Turkey 
and  the  Crimea  during  the  War  against  Russia  in  the  Years  1854-56. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  MajestyJ] 
The  two  volumes,  comprising  a  complete  account  of  the  health  of  the 
British  army  which  served  in  the  Russian  war  in  the  Crimea,  contain, 
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Ist,  tbe  military  medical  history  of  individual  corps  of  which  the  army  was 
composed ;  2ndlj,  a  history  of  diseases,  and  of  wounds  and  injuries  treated 
during  the  period  the  troops  served  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  the  Crimea ; 
lastly,  a  variety  of  reports,  returns,  diagrams,  and  other  documents  in 
relation  to  the  various  subjects  referred  to.  Instead  of  giving  any  portion 
of  the  particulars  connected  with  the  health  of  separate  corps,  or  with  the 
history  of  the  numerous  diseases  prevalent  in  the  camps,  we  subjoin  the 
concluding  observations  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Matthews,  founded  on  the  nume- 
rons  materials  thus  compiled. 

Although  an  intimate  connection  between  war  and  pestilence  has  been 
too  frequently  observed,  the  relation  is  by  no  means  invariable ;  for  it  occa- 
sionally occurs  that  troops  on  service  enjoy  almost  the  same  standard  of 
health  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  soldiers  in  garrison ;  and,  sometimes,  whole 
campaigns  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  marked  by  the  same  inununitjr  from 
disease.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  not  only  assures  us  that  it  b  our  duty 
particularly  to  investigate  the  causes  of  disease  when  this  breaks  forth,  but 
inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  found  of  a 
nature  not  necessarily  mcidental  to  service  in  the  field.  The  inquiry  itself 
suggests  the  significant  expression — **  diseases  of  armies,"  by  informing  us 
of  something  peculiar  in  them,  and  proving  that  thev  occasionally  present 
features,  for  the  most  part,  not  much  observed  in  civil  life. 

The  diseases,  however,  which  affect  armies  engaged  in  active  service,  are 
few  in  number;  and  these,  whether  they  occur  in  rare  instances,  or  assume 
an  endemic  prevalence,  often  acknowledge  the  causes  usi^ally  noticed* 
Thus,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  most  continental  climates,  and 
in  the  insular  positions  of  tropical  latitudes,  sources  of  malaria  abound,  and 
the  intermittent  and  remittent  types  of  fever  and  dysentery  are,  of  course, 
found  to  prevaiL  In  the  winter  seasons  of  cold  climates  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  pulmonary,  catarrhal,  and  rheumatic  inflammations  are  general, 
and  consequently  attend  upon  military  operations.  Ophthalmia,  in  circum- 
stances of  exposure  to  intense  heat  and  light,  with  irequent  dust  storms, 
and  the  application  of  cold  and  moist  win£  at  night,  is  endemic  to  popu- 
lations at  large,  and  sometimes  render  particular  regiments  on  service  to  a 
great  extent  meffective.  In  these,  and  other  instances,  it  would  be  easy  to 
enumerate  only  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  elementary  results,  and  to  account 
for  their  appearance,  even  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  need  not  look 
beyond  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  acting  with  unusual  intensity.  If 
we  seek,  however,  not  only  to  determine  the  causes  most  prominently 
engaged  in  the  production  of  disease,  but,  moreover,  endeavour  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  extraordinary  modifications  and  the  altered  characters 
wQch  it  in  other  cases  so  prominently  exhibits,  then  we  shall  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  particular  conditions  of  service  constitute  at  once 
not  only  true  exciting  causes  of  disease,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  acting  for  a  considerable  period,  are  concerned 
in  producing  a  state  of  the  system  which  materiallv  modifies  disease  in 
its  expression,  and  increases  its  prevalence  and  mortality,  whether  depend- 
ing on  such  conditions  alone,  or  upon  these  conjointly  with  other  causes  of 
a  more  specific  and  exceptional  kind,  viz.,  marsh  miasmata,  tainted  air, 
unhealthy  season  or  climate;  that,  in  fact,  the  peculiarities,  and  dis- 
tinguishing character,  which  belong  to  the  diseases  of  armies  so  often,  are 
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not  BO  much  the  result  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  service  acting  as  direct 
canses  of  disease,  nor  of  the  special  causes  just  mentioned,  for  these  are 
only  attended  with  effects,  in  ^neral  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  civil 
communities  (regard  being  paid  to  former  habits  of  life,  &c.)  of  different 
countries ;  but  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  referred  mainly  to  those 
unusual  conditions  of  service,  marked  by  excessive  exposure  to  vret  and 
cold,  to  heat  and  moisture  by  day  and  night,  by  the  protracted  use  of 
a  defective  diet — incessant  exertion,  and  fatigue — all  of  which  concur  in 
inducing  a  state  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  functions,  in  deference  to  which 
disease,  however  originated,  presents  new  phases  and  altered  characters. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  we  should  state  generally,  but  briefly, 
the  manner  in  which  these  agencies  modify  disease,  and  render  them 
peculiar  when  acting  with  unusual  intensity  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
m  what  consists  those  modifications  which  give  to  them  their  exceptional 
character  among  troops  in  the  field. 

1.  The  ordinary  effects  of  excessire  hardship,  and  the  application  of  cold 
and  wet  in  the  usual  circumstances  of  private  life,  we  have  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing.  According  to  the  age  and  habit  of  body  ot  tiie 
Eatient,  season,  &c,  the  results  wul  be  rheumatism,  diarrhcea,  pneumonia, 
ronchitis,  peritonitis,  fever,  &c.,  with  more  or  less  sthenia  and  asthenia  in 
different  cases,  and  they  accord  with  those  generally  noticed  in  armies  em- 
ployed in  military  operations.  It  will  naturally,  however,  sometimes  occur 
that  the  causes  of  disease  just  referred  to,  will  be  applied  to  the  soldier 
engaged  in  active  service  m  a  manner  unusually  protracted  and  seyere; 
and  as  tiiey  are  essentially  of  a  debilitating  character,  the  very  forcible  and 
continued  action  of  them  (here  supposed)  must  render  prevalent  die  asthenic 
diathesis,  which  in  itself  will  tend  to  give  them,  as  it  were,  a  geometrically 
increasing  influence,  and  modify  the  manifestations  of  particular  affections  ; 
but  as  a  concomitant  of  this  asthenia,  there  necessarily  exists  an  im- 
poverished and  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  consequent  upon  unusual  waste 
of  tissue,  through  excessive  labour  and  imperfection  of  the  depurating 
fiinctions  (cutaneous  and  respiratory)  from  the  application  of  cold  and  wet; 
and  diseases  will,  therefore,  not  only  be  characterized  by  the  amount  of 
vital  force  which  they  exhibit,  but  certain  affections  will  begin  to  claim  pre- 
eminence in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  and  exhibit  unusual  features. 
Thus  it  is  observed,  that  the  inflammations  of  parenchymatous  structures,  or 
of  those  implying  some  degree  of  sthenic  power,  as  pneumonia,  &c,  under 
these  circumstances  of  protracted  exposure  and  exertion,  are  marked  by 
very  adynamic  symptoms  and  of  rare  occurrence,  nor  is  articular  acute 
rheumatism  (fibnne  as  an  element  of  the  blood  being  defective)  often 
noticed.  Bronchitic  ailments  supersede  instances  of  pulmonary  disease,  and 
is  of  the  asthenic,  moist  variety ;  dysentery  changes  from  the  '^  catarrhal " 
inflammatory  kind  to  a  persistent  unmanageable  form  of  the  affection; 
fever  is  attended  with  want  of  power  in  the  circulating  organs,  great  lesion 
of  the  frmctions  of  organic  life ;  and  diarrhoea,  degenerating  into  dysentery, 
would  appear  to  usurp  the  place  of  many  other  diseases,  and  to  assume  an 
importance  very  strikmg  and  peculiar. 

But  although  such  are  the  modifications  which  disease  is  disposed  to 
assume,  when  the  soldier  on  service  suffers  for  a  considerable  time  fix>m 
unusual  hardships  and  excessive  exposure,  yet  the  tact  being  thus  re- 
cognized, we  must  now  further  observe,  that  these  modifications  are  seldom 
very  conspicuously  noticed,  nor  do  the  ailments  which  afford  illustration  of 
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ihem,  become  very  general  and  destructiye^  unless  the  influence  of  defective 
diet  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  other  causes  alluded  to.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  concurring  influence  of  inadequate  food  is  almost  necessary 
to  the  production  of  these  efiects  in  any  great  or  alarming  degree ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  have  a  considerable  place  if  troops  in  the 
field  were  provided  with  varied,  abundant,  and  highly  nutritious  food; 
unfortunately  it  almost  invariably  happens  on  '^  service"  that  extraordinary 
harjlship  and  exposure  for  a  protracted  period  involve  much  inattention  to 
the  nature  of  the  soldier^s  food  and  difficulty  and  irregularity  in  providing 
it,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  troops  suffering  from  the  former 
independent  of  the  latter.  A  few  words,  therefore,  on  defective  diet  as 
a  co-operating  agency,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  exaggerating  the  special 
results  now  indicated,  are  here  necessary. 

Whatever  may  be  the  influence  attributed  to  excessive  exposure  and 
unusual  hardships  as  direct  causes  of  disease  in  cold  latitudes  and  in  the 
winter  season  or  temperate  climates,  and  however  much  their  protracted 
action  may  serve  to  generate  a  state  of  the  system  constituting  in  itself  an 
internal  modifying  agency  in  its  production,  m  the  way  above  explained,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  insufficient  and  defectively  composed  diet  is  often, 
per  BCy  the  ^reat  and  essential  agent  in  the  production  ot  that  deterioration 
of  the  blood — of  that  feeble  vitality,  in  which  this  pathological  cause  con* 
sists.  This  is  apparent  in  the  emaciation  and  debility,  the  scorbutic 
pains  in  the  legs  and  feet,  the  petechial  spots,  the  livid  and  swollen  gums, 
and  the  more  pathognomonic  signs  of  scurvy,  which  invariably  attend 
upon  diseases  undergoing  these  modifications,  and  distin^sh  them  from 
the  ordinary  effects  of  cold,  wet,  and  hardship,  and  of  which  modifications 
these  symptoms,  indeed,  comprise  a  great  part;  and  were  we  farther  to 
inquire  how  it  occurs  that  pleuritic  or  peritoneal  inflammation,  pneumonia, 
and  acute  bronchitis,  catarrhal  acute  dysentery,  &c.,  as  common  results  of 
exposure  and  hardship,  give  place,  in  the  unusual  conditions  supposed,  to 
diairhoea  and  dysentery  of  an  asthenic,  unmanageable  form — to  fever  of  a 
potro-adynamic  kind,  complicated  by  extravasations  and  visceral  conges- 
tions— we  might  probably  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  ailments  are 
more  an  illustration  of  morbid  physiology,  if  the  expression  be  allowed, 
than  of  strictly  diseased  action ;  that  the  design  of  nature  in  them  is  one  of 
elimination  of  noxious  and  useless  matters  introduced  into  the  blood,  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  through  an  impaired  or  perverted  state  of  the  func- 
tions ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  general  taint  of  scurvy  in  such  cases  observed, 
and  yet  the  rare  occurrence  of  this  disease  in  an  aggravated  form,  is  to  be 
explained  on  the  supposition^  that  the  materials  proper  to  its  overt  and 
formal  development  are  carried  away  by  the  process  of  diarrhcea  (dysen- 
tery) or  the  febrile  reactionary  accession.  Thus,  then,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease — ^viz.,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  exertion 
and  fatigue — when  applied  in  an  intensified  and  continued  manner,  have  a 
tendency  to  issue^at  length,  in  a  state  of  the  system  which  imparts  to  them 
unusual  and  extremely  prejudicial  effects ;  that  these  effects  constitute  the 
peculiarities  which  the  ^^  diseases  of  armies''  present,  in  so  far  as  they  arise 
from  causes  of  no  unusual  description — ^the  common  exciting  kind ;  that 
the  state  of  the  system  which  determines  such  modifications  is  derived,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  use  of  defective  diet,  and  that  it  is  marked  by 
depravecC  vitiated,  and  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  deficient  cohesion 
and  wasting  of  muscular  fibre,  hebetude  of  the  mental  faculties,  defective. 
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performance  of  the  fnnctioiis  of  organic  life,  general  debility,  and  emacia- 
tion— ^independent  of  the  special  symptoms  of  disease.  The  truth  of  these 
propositions  is  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  military  experience  so  con- 
stantly reproduced  as  to  be  regarded  at  last  as  nearly  inevitable — as  the 
natural  lot  of  the  soldier  engaged  in. military  operations ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  converse  of  them  is  presented  with  an  equal  degree  of  certainty,  for  the 
modifications  of  disease  now  spoken  of  disappear  one  by  one,  diarrhoBa  and 
dysentery  lose  their  engrossing  importance,  and  instances  of  sthenic  pneu- 
monia, acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases  denoting  a  higher 
physical  condition  and  more  energetic  performance  of  the  vital  fiinctionsj 
become  more  frequent  as  the  conditions  of  the  service  with  regard  to  labour, 
night-watching,  snelter,  and  clothing  improve — as  the  diet  of  the  soldier  is 
bemg  rendered  what  it  ever  should  oe,  abundant,  varied,  and  nutritious. 

2.  Again,  in  warm  latitudes,  and  the  hot  season  of  temperate  climates, 
fever,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  represent  the  diseases  incident  to  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  life ;  and  their  prevalence  and  mortality  are  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  causes  existing  in  healthy  or  unhealthy  season 
and  climate,  favourable  or  unfavourable  locality,  modes  of  life,  and  other 
conditions,  which  determine  the  sanitary  state  of  different  places  and  com- 
munities ;  but  when  the  nature  of  service  in  the  field  implies  protracted 
marches,  constant  watching,  great  fatigue,  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  by  day 
with  inadequate  clothing,  to  cold  heavy  dews  at  night  with  insufficient 
accommodation  and  bedding,  the  soldier  experiences  disease  to  an  extent 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  usual  effects  exhibited,  and  it  assumes  new  and 
more  serious  phases  and  graver  characters,  which  are  still  further  intensi- 
fied and  increased  if,  to  nie  operation  of  the  ordinary  causes  thus  acting 
in  a  degree  excessively  severe,  there  be  added  the  influence  of  defective  or 
innutritious  food.  The  fluxes  are  represented  in  dysentery  of  an  asthenic, 
putro-adynamic,  and,  it  may  be,  haemorrhagic  ana  gangrenous  character. 
Fever,  acquires  an  epidemic  prevalence,  is  marked  by  gastro-inte&tinal 
irritation,  followed  by  rapid  sinking,  failure  of  organic  nervous  function, 
effiisions,  sudden  congestions,  encephalic  complication,  and  sudden  deaA ; 
and  moreover  (accordmg  to  the  mode  of  combination  of  the  causes,  or  the 
predominating  intensity  of  some  of  them),  it  would  appear  to  be  closely 
related  to  dysentery,  for  each  of  these  affections  is  presented  in  particular 
cases,  and  in  precisely  similar  conditions,  each  occasionally  supplanting,  or 
giving  place  to  the  other,  as  the  special  clinical  phenomenon. 

In  the  instance  of  disease  becoming  prevalent  and  fatal  among  armies  in 
hot  climates,  the  influence  of  defective  and  innutritious  food  is  not  usually 
well  indicated  by  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  scorbutic  tunt,  or  by 
the  amount  of  extension  which  formal  overt  Scurvy  acquires ;  but  its  co-> 
operation  in  producing  the  general  effect  is  evidenced  in  the  fac^  that 
fever  is  complicated  often  by  sudden  hsemorrhages,  that  dysentery  is  not 
amenable  to  the  usual  remedies,  particularly  the  mercurial  preparations, 
and  that,  unless  the  conditions  of  the  service  meantime^  undergo  a  great 
change  and  improvement,  the  first  accession  of  cold  weather  develops  the 
more  pathognomonic  signs  of  scurvy,  upon  which,  as  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  explain,  succeed,  in  cmnates  of  sufficiently  depressed  winter 
temperature,  **  camp"  fever — contagious,  epidemic,  and  eminently  fatal. 

Influence  of  Spedfie  Causes — Malaria. — But  though  the  diseases  of  armies 
thus  experience  modifications,  when  arising  firom  ordinary  exciting  causes, 
if  these  only  act  with  unusual  force  and  duration,  yet  the  state  of  the 
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mtem  .which  determines  these  modifications  is  prodnctive  of  still  more 
deplorable,  and  vastl j  more  comprehensiye  and  disastrous  effects,  when  it 
co-operates  with  caases  of  disease  of  a  more  specific  kind ;  and  if  the  latter 
are  present  in  any  intensity,  they  never  fail,  on  account  of  the  pre-existing 
slate  of  the  patient,  to  produce  their  very  worst  consequences.  The  most 
common  of  these  specific  causes  of  disease  among  troops  in  the  field  are 
malaria  and  the  tamted  air  of  camps  and  hospitals.  Of  these  we  shall, 
therefore,  make  a  few  observations,  premising  that  the  remarks,  or  at  least 
the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  will  hold  'good  in  their  application  to 
other  causes  of  a  like  nature,  though  less  constant  in  their  operation  or 
more  Uipited  in  their  sphere  of  action. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn  months  of  nearly  all  continental  climates 
within  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  sources  of  malaria  are  more  or 
less  abundant  in  particular  districts,  and  the  position  of  armies  in  the  field, 
therefore,  constantly  subjects  them  to  the  deleterious  influence  of  these 
noxious  miasmata,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  are  disposed  to  admit 
The  prevalence  of  fevers  of  the  periodic  type  and  djrsentery,  &c. — the 
natural  products  of  terrestrial  exhalations — ^is,  however,  greatly  determined 
by  particular  seasons  as  well  as  by  localify,  and  thus  it  frequently  occurs, 
that  troops  will  one  year  enjoy  remarkably  good  health,  while  in  another, 
without  chanmng  their  position,  they  may  be  decimated  by  disease.  More- 
over, it  is  observed,  that  whether  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and 
dysentery  become  prevalent,  as  the  ordinary  effect  of  unhappy  locality 
at  certam  periods  of  the  year,  or  of  unhealthy  season  in  more  favoured 
localities,  they  are  more  apt  to  affect  troops,  if  they  be  only  sufficiently  long 
exposed,  as  being  strangers  to  the  country,  than  the  inhabitants,  and  even 
still  more  apt  to  assume  serious  proportions  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ; 
for  while  tbe  English  soldier  suffers  firom  the  graver  and  more  rapidly 
fiital  forms  of  remittent  fever  and  severe  dysentery  of  malarious  origin,  and 
even  apoplexy  or  ccup  de  soleil,  if  the  temperature  be  sufficiently  exalted, 
the  residents,  comprising  the  population  native  to  the  place,  will  experience 
the  milder  form  of  disease,  intermittent  fever — in  the  worst  cases,  it  is 
true,  of  an  irregular  low  quartan  type,  and  characterized  by  ^neral 
anaunia,  a  cachectic  state,  visceral  congestions  and  dropsy ;  and  &e  dis- 
crepancy thus  noticed  is  not  only  to  be  explained  by  the  degree  of  tole- 
rance of  the  malarious  poison  imparted  by  the  original  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  habitual  residence  in  the  districts  where  these  fevers  are 
conomon,  their  habits  of  life,  &c,  but  by  the  tact  that  they  are  isolated 
in  towns  and  viUages,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  operation  of  malaria.  But 
apart  firom  the  general  circumstances  of  season,  and  inherent  predisposition  of 
the  English  soMier,  as  affecting  the  action  of  the  malarious  poison,  there 
are  some  specific  causes  which  give  it  an  increased  influence  on  the  soldier, 
both  in  garrison  and  in  the  field,  particularly  the  latter.  Thus  we  have 
had  occasion  to  learn  firom  experience  that  particular  locality,  even  in 
places  generally  visited  by  fevers  of  the  periodic  type  and  dysentery,  exer- 
cises a  marked  effect  on  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  these  affections  ;  and 
it  is  not  unusually  noticed  that  instances  of  these  diseases  are  presented  to 
a  great  de^ee  in  one  regiment  of  a  brigade  and  in  one  wing  of  a  regiment, 
while  another  not  far  distant  escapes  with  comparative  immunity.  Hence 
it  is  that  change  of  encampment  ground,  or  removal  from  barracks,  and 
short  marches  have  been  attended  with  the  best  sanitary  effects  on  troops, 
and  that  the  records  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  the  West  Indies,  as  illus- 
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trating  the  effects  of  change  of  locality  and  removal  to  a  higher  positicm, 
demonstrate  in  so  happy  and  conspicuous  a  manner,  within  what  narrow 
circles  the  lethal  influence  of  this  source  of  disease  may  be  confined. 

But  while  the  operation  of  malaria  is  often  increased  by  the  concurring 
influence  of  unhealthy  season,  locality,  and  the  natural  predisposition  to 
suffer  from  its  influence  which  belongs  to  English  troops,  there  are  some 
circumstances  of  service  which  tend  materially  to  enhance  its  effects;  for, 
independent  of  those  frequent  changes  of  encampment  ground  which  are 
unavoidable,  the  impossibility  of  selecting  withm  certain  limits  eligible 
positions  for  the  troops,  and  the  necessity  of  neglecting  drainage  alto^ther, 
or  of  resorting  to  it  at  a  period *of  the  year  when  the  disturbance  and  expo- 
sure of  the  uncultivated  soil  is"  itself  attended  with  a  measure  of  danger, 
the  exposure  to  the  ni^ht  air  and  dews,  constant  watching,  inadequate 
clothing  and  bedding,  lymg  near  the  damp  ground  in  the  absence  of  bed- 
steads, defective  and  innutritious  food,  imply  a  more  severe  application  of 
this  peculiar  cause  of  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  a  state  of  the 
system  which  gives  fever  and  dysentery  a  degree  of  prevalence  not  only 
entirelv  disproportional  to  the  mtrinsic  power  of  the  specific  cause,  as 
noticed  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  but  causes  them  to  assume 
forms  and  manifestations  entirely  peculiar  and  of  a  much  more  fatal  kind. 
Indeed,  the  innate  power  of  the  malarious  agency  may  be  even  supposed  to 
possess  a  small  measure  of  intensity  while  yet  its  effects  are  severe.  And 
the  medical  officer  has  frequently  occasion  to  remark- that,  however  officer^ 
may  share  with  their  men  the  labours  of  the  particular  service  which  duty 
incurs,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  and  highly  vitalizing  nature  of 
the  diet,  and  the  more  comfortable  and  less  crowded  nature  of  the  accom- 
modation with  which  in  practice  they  are  in  most  instances  provided,  they 
scarcely  suffer  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  intermittent  and  occasional 
attacks  of  remittent  fever  and  diarrhoea,  at  a  time  when  the  army  at  large 
may  be  getting  rapidly  ineffective  from  the  ravages  which  severe  remittent 
fever  and  putro-adynamic  dysentery  are  conunitting  in  the  more  exposed 
and  more  susceptible  men  of  the  ranks.  And  as  an  illustration  of  the  diver- 
sion which  the  direct  exciting  causes  of  disease  sometimes  experience,  in- 
stances are  observed  in  which  (the  malarious  poison  being  defective  in 
.  power)  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  exposure  to  night  dews,  or  alternations  of 
temperature,  may  be  affirmed,  separately  or  conjointly,  to  determine  an 
attack  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever,  which  had  been  resisted  so  lon^  as 
one  or  more  of  these  had  not  come  into  operation,  and  which,  independent 
of  predisposition,  existing  in  a  reduced  and  depraved  state  of  the  system, 
would  not  have  occurred  at  all — the  effects,  if  any,  being  limited  perhaps 
to  some  slight  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  affection,  or  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
Wherefore,  we  conclude,  that  although  many  circumstances  combine  to 
render  fevers  of  the  periodic  class  prevalent  among  troops  in  the  field  (and 
yre  can  have  no  measure  in  any  case  of  the  intensity  of  the  specific  cause, 
until  some  accorate  idea  shall  ha^e  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  such  concurring  circumstances),  yet  the  character  and  modifications 
presented  by  disease  thus  induced  are  to  a  great  extent  derived  from  the 
state  of  the  svstem  coexisting,  for,  according  as  it  is  satisfactory  x>r  defec- 
tive, so  will  the  application  of  the  cause  in  one  case  produce  intermittent 
and  ordinary  remittent  fever  and  dysentery,  and  in  another  putro-ady- 
namic remittent  fever  and  septic-haemorrhagic  dysentery;  indeed,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  disease  in  the  whole  nosology  of  which 
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the  prevalence  and  degree  of  graTity  are  so  much  determined  by  consti- 
tutional vital  resisting  power  in  the  soldier,  its  the  periodic  types  of  fever 
and  the  dysentery  associated  with  them ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  a  body  of 
recruits,  or  a  detachment  joining  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  after  a 
march  of  several  hundred  miles,  whatever  degree  of  present  health  it  may 
appear  to  enjoy,  is  particularly  liable  to  suffer  at  a  subsequent  period,  on 
account  of  the  strain  thus  made  upon  the  energies  of  the  men,  from  disease 
in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  degree  of  prevalence  which  it  obtains 
in  the  regiment  generally. 

2.  Tainted  Air, — It  is  impossible  to  study  the  statistical  reports  regard- 
ing the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  m  the  army  whicn  have  oeen 
pnolished,  without  arriving  at  the  conviction  that  the  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  disease  are  in  a  great  decree  detennined  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
barrack  accommodation  with  which  the  soldier  is  provided;  and,  perhaps, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  not  only  in  home  stations,  but  in 
various  conunands  both  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  the  rate  of  mortality 
has  been  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  cubic  space  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  hygienic  conditions  of  life  have  been  attended  to ;  in  some 
instances,  as  in  cola  climates,  in  the  decrease  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  and  more  especially  from  phthisis  pulmonalis — a  complaint  cherished 
and  openly  developed,  especially  under  the  influence  of  impure  air  and 
defective  vital  relations ;  m  some  instances,  in  the  limits  placed  upon  the 
extension  of  typhus ;  and  again,  more  generally,  and  in  all  climates,  by  the 
removal  of  those  low,  adynamic,  and  half-chemical  forms  in  which  morbid 
actions  are  presented,  when  the  system  becomes  vitiated,  and  the  blood 
degenerates  into  a  state  which  reamly  takes  on  the  zymotic  action.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  appreciate  the  causes  which  determine  the  greater  immunity 
from  disease  wnich  officers  so  often  enjoy,  as  contrasted  with  the  soldier  in 
the  ranks,  upon  any  explanation  which  does  not  admit  the  influence  of  the 
measure  of  cubic  space-— of  fresh  air  available  to  each  respectively — for  it 
is  observed,  when  the  conditions  of  diet,  and  even  duty,  are  nearly  alike^ 
that  instances  are  not  unfrequently  presented  in  which  ailments,  fostered 
and  extended  manifestly  by  close  aggregation,  are  prevalent  and  destructive 
to  the  soldier,  while  the  officer  entirely  escapes. 

But  although  it  must  be  thus  admitted  that,  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  service,  insufficient  barrack  accoinmodation  is  not  without  an 
influence  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  army,  and  affects,  to  a  ^eater 
or  less  extent,  me  rate  of  its  mortality,  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
wants  and  necessities  incidental  to  the  active  operations  of  war  that  the 
injurious  effects  of  overcrowding  and  inadequate  ventilation  are  conspi- 
cuously observed.  The  position  of  the  soldier  in  the  field  implies,  unavoid- 
ably, much  inattention  to  personal  cleanliness,  limited  supplies  of  fresh 
clothing  and  bedding,  dose  aggregation  in  tents  and  huts,  the  accumulation 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
The  hospitals,  which  are  provided  for  his  reception  when  sick,  are,  from  the 
nature  of  their  structure  and  their  position,  often  unsatisfactory  in  their 
hydenic  conditions,  while  they  are  not  infrequently  unavoidably  enlarged, 
and  extended  beyond  the  limits  sanctioned  by  experience,  and  yet  wiUial^ 
sometimes  greatly  overcrowded,  and  alwavs  too  constantly  occupied  by  a 
class  of  ailments  which  pre-eminentlv  tend  to  vitiate  the  air.  Tne  result, 
therefore,  inevitably  is — that  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  which  it  is 
possible  to  bestow  on  the  sanitary  requirements  of  cleanliness,  ventilation. 
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drainage,  &c. — ^instances  of  camp  typhus,  of  dysentery)  are  obseired  in  cold 
seasons,  while  in  warm  climates,  adynamic  fever  and  dysentery  are  not  un- 
common. If,  however,  the  wants  of  the  soldier,  with  respect  to  clothii^ 
bedding,  and  accommodation,  be  inadequately  attended  to,  while  the  con- 
ditions of  the  service  are  attended  with  hardship,  protracted  exposure,  and 
constant  night  watching,  much  more  deplorable  results  are  observed ;  the 
troops  fall  into  a  reduced,  cachectic  state,  the  hospitals  become  over- 
buraened,  fever  and  dysentery  acquire  in  cold  climates  greater  prevalence 
and  fatality  (the  former  presenting  contagious  properties),  while  in  warm 
latitudes,  they  frequently  become  extremely  destructive— dysentery  pre- 
senting the  asthenic  degenerate  type ;  and  little  improvement  occurs  until 
the  condition  of  the  soldier  is  greatly  changed,  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
camp  improved,  and  the  overbmxiened  state  of  the  hospitals  relieyed,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  these  establishments,  and  dispersing  the  sick  to 
numerous  and  often  distant  quarters.  Further,  the  results  now  referred 
to  occur  with  much  greater  certainty  when,  to  the  operation  of  a  vitiated, 
pestilential  atmosphere,  induced  by  overcrowding  ana  the  difficulties  of  the 
service,  there  is  superadded  the  influence  of  a  diet  inadequate  and  defec- 
tive— ^maintaining  but  a  low  standard  of  physical  energy,  of  vital  resisting 
power — for  the  outbreak  of  pestilence  is  then  heraldedf  by  the  appearance 
of  scurvy  and  scorbutic  taint ;  dysentery  becomes  haemorrhagic  and  much 
more  destructive,  fever  extremely  fittal,  and,  in  cold  or  temperate  climates, 
eminently  contamous ;  and  when  we  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
this  difference  of  result,  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  that  it  is  the  state  of  the 
system,  the  modifying  and  pathological  cause  of  disease  induced  by  the 
protracted  action  of  unhappy  conditions  of  service,  which  affords,  not  alone 
to  the  specific  ailments  above  mentioned,  an  extensive  development,  but 
determines  those  features  and  characters  whereby  they  are  rendered  infi- 
nitely more  fatal  and  destructive.  In  what  consists  the  special  peculiarities 
of  these  affections,  when  acting,  in  this  way,  a  promment  part  among 
armies  in  the  field,  we  need  not  here  more  particularly  explain ;  they  are 
stated,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  in  another  place,  and  indeed,  they  com- 
prised too  much  of  the  nistory  of  disease  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  British 
army  of  the  Crimea ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  record  our  conviction, 
that  when  fever  and  dysentery  assume  an  epidemic  prevalence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conjoint  influence  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  unfayonrable 
circumstances  of  service,  they  are  true  instances  of  systematic  poisoning— of 
a  species  of  fermentation,  in  which  the  specific  cause  acts  as  a  leaven,  the 
vitiated,  depraved,  and  impoverished  blood  being  a  suitable  material  to 
facilitate  and  render  certain  its  general  operation  and  to  secure  its  most 
destructive  effects. 

The  observations  now  made  regarding  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
give  effect  to  tnalaria  and  the  tainted  air  of  camps  and  hospitals  might, 
with  propriety,  be  extended  in  their  application  to  all  the  other  forms  of 
pestilential  or  epidemic  disease,  or  the  causes  which  produce  them,  for  they 
are  all  influenced  in  the  amount  of  devastation  which  thej^  brin^  upon 
armies  in  the  field  by  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  condition  in  which  the 
troops  are  placed,  and  that  state  of  the  blood  and  measure  of  vitality  in 
which  the  causes  of  disease  of  the  more  ordinary  or  less  specific  kind  may 
have  issued;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  fact  by  additional 
remarks,  for  it  is  amply  proved,  at  least  by  the  history  of  cholera  and 
the  plague,  if  not  of  yellow  fever;  it  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
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standard  of  health  which  belong  to  troops  on  service  is  further  determined 
by  the  a^  of  the  men  composmg  the  arm^,  by  their  aptitude  for  service^ 
and  by  the  degree  in  which  they  are  acchmatized  in  the  locality  which 
may  be  the  scene  of  military  operations;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that 
young  men^  soldiers  inexperienced,  devoid  of  self-reliance,  and  troops 
drafted  fresh  from  England  to  warm  climates,  suffer  from  disease  in  a 
more  prevalent  manner  and  in  more  fatal  forms,  than  the  older,  more 
experienced,  and  more  seasoned  soldier ;  bilious  'and  ardent  fevers,  acute 
dysentery,  and  hepatitis  representing  the  ailments  which  in  genend  prove 
most  destructive  in  these  suojects. 

If  the  fBLCts  thus  stated  be  admitted,  and  the  experience  acquired  in  the 
Crimea  (of  the  most  painfrd  features  of  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  convey  some  impression)  be  acknowledged  to  possess  any  value  or 
importance,  we  apprehend  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  war,  as  carried  on 
according  to  the  enlightened  notions  of  humanity  which  distinguishes 
modem  civilization,  has,  in  truth,  become  in  a  great  degree  a  problem  of 
sanitaiy  science ;  and  that  the  greatest  genius  for  command  in  oattle  may 
issue  m  less  successful  enterprise  than  the  sagacious  and  provident 
arrangement  which  would  provide  for  the  continued  preservation  of  the 
soldier  in  due  health  and  efficiency.  It  must,  therefore,  be  manifest  that 
every  officer  to  whose  care  is  entrusted  the  welfare  and  safety  of  armies 
should  be  able  to  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  injurious  infiuences  which 
are  likely  to  affect  tne  sanitary  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  the  measures 
most  essential  to  adopt  in  order  to  maintain  him,  while  exposed  to  the 
hardships  of  service  in  the  field,  in  a  proper  state  of  physical  vigour  and 
aptitude  for  the  performance  of  the  laborious  duties  wnich  of  necessity 
devolve  upon  him. 

The  foUowing  are  the  concluding:  observations  of  Dr.  Matthew,  staff- 
surgeon^  on  the  su^ical  practice  of  the  late  war: — The  total  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  killed  in  action  during  the  whole 
war  amounted  to  2,598  men  ana  157  officers,  or  2*7  of  the  total  force  sent 
oat,  viz.,  93,959.  The  number  died  in  hospital  of  wounds  and  iniuries, 
was  1,761,  or  1*8  per  cent  of  the  total  force  sent  The  total  number  of 
conunissioned  officers  sent  out  was  3,905 ;  of  these  157  were  killed  in 
action,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  force,  and  86  died  in  hospital  of  wounds 
and  injuries,  or  2*2  per  cent  The  proportion  per  cent  of  total  wounded  in 
men  was  as  follows : — Ounshot  wounds  of  the  head,  11  '9  per  cent ;  of  the 
fiu^,  7*4;  of  the  neck,  1*7;  chest,  5*8;  abdomen,  3*2;  perinseum  and 
genitals,  0*7 ;  back  and  spine,  4*5 ;  upper  extremity,  30-2 ;  lower  extre- 
mity, 31*7 ;  sword  and  lance  wounds,  0*1 ;  bayonet  wounds,  0*5 ;  miscel- 
laneous wounds  and  injuries,  1*7. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  service  in  Turkey  (in  other  words, 
mitil  the  commencement  of  the  fighting^,  the  admissions  of  the  men  into 
the  hospital  by  ordinary  wounds  and  injuries  averaged,  monthly,  0*6  per 
cent  of  the  force  present ;  and  it  seems  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  on 
the  cessation  of  the  occurrence  of  wounds  in  action  or  similar  casualties, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  case  after  the  explosion  of  the  r^ht 
si^  train  on  the  15th  November,  the  average  monthly  admissions  for  the 
remaining  seven  months  of  service  in  the  East  was  very  nearly  the  same, 
hein^  0*7  per  cent  of  the  monthly  strength  present  The  percentage  of 
admissions  during  the  months  of  the  greater  oattles  and  assaults  was  also 
wonderfully  constant,  being,  of  the  men,  for  September  (Alma),  5*7 ;  for 
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November  (Inkermann),  6*5 ;  for  Jane  Tfirst  assault  on  Redan),  5*9 ;  and  for 
September  (second  assault  on  the  Reaan),  5*0.  Something  under  6  per 
cent  of  the  strength,  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  limit  beyond  which 
reserved  hospital  accommodation  need  not  be  kept  for  the  reception  of  the 
wounded  of  a  large  army  engaged  in  active  field  operations,  while  it  is 
equally  plain  that  much  under  5  per  cent  would  not  be  safe.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  however,  to  observe  that,  the  proportion  of  wounded  in  any 
individual  member  of  the  component  parts  of  a  large  force  may  be  very 
widely  different  from  that  here  stated ;  thus,  at  the  oattle  of  Inkermann, 
the  41st  and  95th  Regiments,  with  a  strength  in  the  Crimea  of  678  and 
500  respectively,  received  into  hospital  for  treatment  104  and  120  cases  of 
wounds,  or  15*3  per  cent  of  the  strength  in  the  former,  and  24*0  in  the 
latter;  and  even  these  numbers  appear  to  have  been  exceeded  in  some 
corps  on  other  occasions.  It  is  also  of  some  importance,  as  bearing  upon 
the  number  of  recruits  necessary  to  be  sent  out  to  keep  an  army  m  the 
field  at  a  given  strength,  to  ascertain,  with  accuracy,  the  average  number 
of  any  given  series  of  men  disabled  by  wounds  received  in  action  who 
return  to  dutv  as  effective  soldiers,  and  the  average  time  they  remain  under 
treatment  before  this  result  is  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  first  period  into  which  the  campaign  has  been 
divided  in  this  report,  43*5  per  cent  of  the  men  returned  to  duty.  The 
information  on  the  second  of  these  points,  however,  is  defective,  for  several 
reasons ;  and  the  time  itself  was  subject  to  disturbing  agencies  of  various 
kinds,  which  did  not  affect  the  series  of  wounds  of  me  second  period. 
During  the  first,  also,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  cases  treated  was  inva- 
lided to  England,  viz.,  37*1,  against  23*3  in  the  second.  The  cause  of  this 
was  not  so  much  the  greater  severity  of  the  wounds  received,  or  the  less 
successful  treatment,  as  the  pressure  on  the  hospitals  during  the  winter  of 
1854,  which  led  to  the  transfer  home  of  all  cases  fit  to  be  removed,  which 
were  likely  to  require  a  lengthened  period  of  convalescence  before  they 
could  be  ^onoimced  fully  fit  to  resume  the  duties  of  a  soldier  on  active 
serdce.  During  the  latter  period,  as  before  stated,  7,161  wounded  men 
were  received  for  treatment,  of  whom  4,509  returned  to  duty,  or  63  per 
cent 

The  total  number  of  men  discharged  the  service  for  disabilities  conse- 

Suent  upon  wounds  received  in  action  and  other  mechanical  injuries  inflicted 
uring  the  late  war  was  3,011.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these 
received  their  discharge  at  the  general  invalid  dep6t  at  Chatham,  but  245 
of  the  Foot  Guards  and  230  of  the  Ordnance  corps  were  discharged  from 
the  head-quarters  of  their  respective  regiments,  and  a  farther  number  of 
men  of  the  cavalry  and  line  (141)  were  msmissed  in  Ireland.  The  several 
causes  of  disability  are  thus  returned: — ^Laxations,6;  gunshot  wounds,  2,118 ; 
incised  and  punctured  wounds,  31 ;  contusions,  54;  fractures,  86;  bums,  5 ; 
amputations,  671;  resections,  11;  injuries  not  specified,  29. 
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No.  CXIV.— CONSULAB  SBRVICB. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Consular  Service 
and  Consular  Appointments,     (482.) 

Thb  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  of  March^  1858^  consisting  of 
Viscount  Palmerston^  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  John 
Walsh,  Sir  Minto  Farquhar,  and  Messrs.  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  Monckton 
Milnes,  Henley,  Horsfall,  Wilson,  Wise,  Bramley  Moore,  Kinnaird,  Lindsay, 
and  Gregory. 

The  Committee  examined  the  following  witnesses : — Mr.  Edmund  Ham- 
mond, Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Messrs.  Thomas 
Lawrence  Ward,  and  Francis  Beilby  Alston,  senior  clerks  in  the  Consular 
Department  in  the  Foreign  OflSce ;  Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock,  Her  Majesty^s 
Consul  at  Canton ;  Walter  Medhurst,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Foo-chow- 
foo;  Greorge  Stoddart,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Madeira;  William  Richard 
Holmes,  Consul  at  Diarbekir ;  Frederick  William  Calvert,  Consul  at  the 
Dardanelles;  George Bourchier  Ward,  Vice-Consul  CancelUer  at  Constan- 
tinople; Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Henry  Creswicke  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  M.P., 
late  Consul-General  and  Political  Agent  of  the  East  Lidia  Company ;  John 
Augustas  Longworth,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Monastir;  Horatio  Bront^ 
Suter,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Varna;  Henry  Alabaster,  Second  Assistant 
to  the  Consulate  at  Bankak  in  Siam ;  James  Yeames,  late  Consul-General 
at  Odessa ;  John  Hargreaves,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Consul-General  at 
Hamburgh ;  William  Penrose  Mark,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Province 
of  Granada;  John  Ward,  Consul-General  in  Saxony;  Alexander  TumbuU, 
Robert  Hesketh,  and  Thomas  CoUey  Grattan,  late  of  the  Consular  Service; 
Henry  Augustus  Cowper,  Her  Majesty^s  Consul  at  Pemambuco  Alagoas, 
Paraiba,  Rio  Grande,  and  Ceara ;  John  Barton,  Consul  at  CaUao  in  Peru ; 
Thomas  Neville  Ussher,  Consul-General  in  Hayti ;  George  William 
Featherstonaugh,  Consul  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  Inf^rieure,  and 
Calvados,  France;  John  Benjamin  Heath,  Sardinian  Consul-General  in 
England;  William  Mitchell,  Editor  of  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette; 
Edmund  Amout  Grrattan,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Antwerp;  William 
Robert  Seymour  Verey  Fitzgerald,  M.P. ;  Richard  Levinge  Swift,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Oporto;  Thomas  Berry  Horsfall,  M.P. ;  Frederic 
Bemal,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Carthagena;  Patrick  Francis  Campbell 
Johnstone ;  John  Ashford  Wise,  M.P. ;  John  Willis,  shipowner ;  John 
Edwards,  shipowner ;  Chevalier  Patrick;  Mac  Chombaic  de  Colquhoun, 
LL.D.;  Captain  the  Honourable  James  Robert  Drummond,  C.B.,  R.N. ; 
Henry  John  Atkinson  and  Charles  Alcock,  shipowners ;  and  William  Flint 
Sadler,  of  Lloyd's, 

The  Conmiittee  reported  as  follows : — 

It  has  been  the  object  of  your  Committee  to  obtain  the  best  information 
npon  the  present  condition  of  the  consular  service  of  this  country,  to  inves- 
tigate any  grievances  or  deficiencies  which  the  system  might  seem  to  create 
or  to  foster,  and  to  consider  any  remedies  or  improvements  which  competent 
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persons  might  suggest.  For  these  purposes  they  have  examined  those 
gentlemen  of  the  Foreign  Office  who  are  most  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the 
working  of  the  consular  department,  and  those  consular  officers  whose 
attendance  could  be  procured  without  much  inconvenience  or  expense. 
They  have  afforded  every  fecility  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  criticise 
or  object  to  the  present  organization  of  the  service.  Not  only  have  amend- 
ments and  alterations  in  matters  of  detail  been  proposed,  but  an  entire 
reform  of  the  whole  consular  system  has  been  suggested  by  witnesses  whose 
opinions  may  claim  a  respectful  consideration ;  and  your  Committee  can 
only  desire  to  give  their  due  weight  to  the  arguments  by  which  those  pro- 
posals have  been  sustained,  and  to  examine  them  in  relation  to  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  year  1835,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  consular  establishment,  and  its  recommendations  have  been  generally 
adopted  with  satisfactory  results.  The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
British  consuls  in  the  Levant  has  been  better  regulated  and  defined,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Consular  Court  at  Constantinople  promises,  with  some 
slight  modification,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required  in  that  peculiar  juris- 
diction. The  whole  consular  establishment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
powers  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  table  of  notarial 
fees  has  been  revised,  and  the  present  scale  appears  to  be  conmionly  re- 
garded by  those  whom  it  most  concerns  as  moderate  and  just ;  ana  the 
mformation  with  regard  to  agriculture,  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  manu- 
factures, population,  public  works,  and  other  matters  of  commercial  interest, 
which  is  periodically  transmitted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  by  the  several 
consuls,  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  has 
already  supplied  a  large  amount  of  valuable  statistics,  and  served  to  raise 
the  consular  service  in  public  esteem.  Notwithstanding  these  ameliorations, 
it  was  apparent  that  several  causes  of  dissatisfaction  yet  remained,  which 
it  was  advisable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  probe  and  remedy.  -  The  Foreign 
Office  was  besieged  by  applications  from  consuls,  representing  that  their 
present  salaries  bore  a  very  different  relation  to  the  prices  of  articles  of  6rst 
necessity,  and  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  in  their  several  localities,  from 
what  they  did  at  the  time  of  their  appointment ;  and  that,  in  manv  cases, 
the  amount  itself  had  been  calculated  on  a  false  assumption;  while  the 
discomfort  of  their  position  was  considerably  aggravated  by  its  contrast  with 
that  of  their  foreign  colleagues,  who  not  only  received  larger  emoluments, 
but,  from  the  different  constitution  of  their  consular  services,  enjoyed  a 
liiojiier  social  station,  and  frequently  had  been  rewarded  with  honorary 
distinctions. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  portions  of  the  mercantile  community,  especially 
the  shipowners,  made  no  secret  of  their  opinion,  that  those  consuls  who  were 
allowed  to  trade  and  act  as  commission  agents  occasionally  abused  their 
official  station  to  the  detriment  of  commerce  and  to  the  annoyance  of  traders, 
and  that  in  no  case  could  persons  so  engaged  hope  to  retain  the  same  autho- 
rity and  means  of  usefulness  that  an  mdependent  salaried  officer  might  be 
expected  to  possess.  Other  minor  grievances,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  report,  had  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Government,  and  the  public,  when  a  member  of  your 
Committee  proposed  to  Parliament  that  this  subject  should  again  be  sub- 
mitted to  investigation.     The  administration  of  the  day  readily  acquiesced 
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in  this  course  of  proceeding,  which  was  only  delayed  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  firom  the  consuls  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  most  ample  infor- 
mation respecting  their  official  position,  their  alleged  disadvantages,  and 
their  general  views  on  tlie  consular  system,  as  it  exists  in  our  own  and 
other  nations.  The  opinions  of  high  aiplomatic  personages  on  these  points 
were  ako  solicited,  ana  the  selection  of  tnese  documents,  which  is  appended 
to  this  report,  will  attest  the  zeal  and  ability  which  both  services  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  the  q aestion. 

On  the  subject  of  emoluments  and  salaries  of  the  consuls,  the  Committee 
of  1835  were  of  opinion  that  no  further  reduction  in  the  total  expense  could 
at  that  time  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest;  but  they 
gave  their  iull  sanction  to  the  '^  relaxation  made  in  1832  of  the  system 
pursued  since  1825,  of  preventing  consuls  from  engaging  in  trade."  That 
system  may  &irly  be  considered  to  have  been  estaolished  by  Mr.  Caiming 
at  the  period  when  the  Act  of  Parliament,  commonly  known  as  the  Consular 
Act,  was  passed,  and  a  separate  department  in  tlie  Foreign  Office  devoted 
to  the  consular  service  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
BidwelL  The  relaxation  alluded  to  seems  to  have  proceeded  rather  from 
motives  of  national  economy,  than  from  any  settled  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples by  which  Mr.  Canning's  policy  was  regulated ;  and  it  is  now  for  your 
Committee  to  determine  whether,  fim;er  the  additional  experience  which  has 
been  acquired,  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  a  stricter  application  of 
those  principles. 

The:  superior  efficiency  of  the  non-trading  over  the  trading  consul,  has 
been  recognized  by  almost  every  witness  mat  has  appeared  before  your 
Committee,  and  it  is  to  the  suspicion  and  distrust  which  seems  to  be  un« 
avoidably  connected  with  this  license  to  trade,  that  may  to  some  extent  be 
attributed  the  discontent  prevailing  against  the  consular  service  on  the  part 
of  the  conunercial  classes  of  this  country.  These  feelings  may  in  some 
degree  have  been  encouraged  by  a  comparison  with  the  organization  of  the 
consular  service  of  other  nations,  where  it  consists  either — ^as  in  the  case 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  wholly  of  salaried  officers,  or,  as  in  that 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  is  strictly  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  the  paid 
national  consul,  and  the  mercantile  consular  agent,  who  is  frequently  a 
foreigner. 

In  reference  to  this  distinction,  your  Committee  would  remark  that  the 
character  of  this  service  must  be  mainly  affected  by  the  political  and  social 
habits  of  the  power  and  people  it  represents.  From  tne  earliest  period^ 
when  consuls  were  the  elected  arbiters  of  commercial  differences,  and  the 
r^olators  of  the  mercantile  marine  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Italy,  their 
attributes  have  been  essentially  connected  with  trade ;  and  although,  from 
particular  circumstances  and  relations,  some  governments  may  have  found 
it  convenient  to  invest  them  with  diplomatic  nmctions,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  eminently  commercial  interests  of  this  country  require,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  a  consul  should  be  a  commercial  officer,  and  his  time  be 
occupied  in  commercial  duties.  The  exceptions  to  this  principle  must,  as 
tar  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  in  that  part  of  tne  world  where  the  consul  is  stationed* 
A  latitude  of  discretion,  and  an  exercise  of  authority,  may  be  entrasted  to 
consuls  established  in  a  country  where  the  customs  and  religion  are  more  or 
less  antagonistic  to  those  of  European  civilization,  and  where  the  weakness 
of  the  rmers  is  unable  to  secure  a  full  protection  to  life  and  property,  which 
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would  be  altogether  superfluous  and  unadvisable  in  tihe  case  of  those  who 
are  resident  amidst  a  well-regulated  community.  The  consular  establish- 
ments^  therefore,  in  China,  Siam,  and  the  Levant,  have  engaged  the  especial 
attention  of  your  Committee ;  and  they  are  desirous  to  record  their  opinion 
upon  these  oranches  of  the  subject  before  they  proceed  to  recommend  any 
general  scheme  for  the  consular  service. 

China  and  Siam. — The  Chinese  consulates  have  been  establiahed  on  a 
liberal  scale  of  salaries  independent  of  the  fees,  which  are  all  credited  to 
the  public  account  The  consuls  do  not  correspond  directly  with  the 
Foreign  OflSce,  but  with  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong,  who 
exercises  the  real  function  of  a  Consul-General,  either  acting  on  his  own 
judgment,  or  referring  cases  home  for  decision.  Independently  of  the 
linguists,  whose  services  are  required  on  account  of  the  variety  of  dialects, 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  consular  offices  are  British  suDJects.  The 
student-interpreters  who  have  been  sent  out  from  this  country  appear  to 
have  performed  their  duties  with  ^reat  efficiency,  and  the  only  improve- 
ment that  has  been  suggested  in  mis  department  is,  tha^  for  the  first  two 
years  they  should  give  t^ir  entire  attention  to  the  language  without  being 
occupied  with  the  ordinaiy  official  work.  For  this  purpose  some  temporaiy 
increase  in  the  staff  seems  necessary,  and  the  appointment  of  a  competent 
professor  of  Chinese  at  Hc^g  Kong  advisable — fit  teachers  being  VCTy  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  The  want  of  material  force  in  the  shape  of  some  European 
police  attached  to  the  consulates  has  caused  serious  inconvenience,  and 
should  be  supplied.  With  these  exceptions,  your  Committee  desire  to 
express  their  unqualified  approbation  of  this  well-organised  establishmenl^ 
although  such  an  expenditure  as  above  17,500Z.  per  annum  for  six  -con- 
sulates may  be  on  too  high  a  scale  for  general  application.  In  this  instance 
it  is  justified  by  the  gravity  of  the  matters  the  consuls  are  called  upon  to 
decide,  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  political  position,  and  by  the  great 
mortality  to  which  from  the  nature  of  the  chmate  they  are  subject  A 
similar  arrangement  has  been  made  in  Siam  with  equal  promise  of  success, 
the  direct  communication  between  that  consulate  and  the  Foreign  Office 
being  the  only  difference. 

Northern  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Levant. — Although  less 
separate  in  manners  and  interests  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  there  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  world  which  may  justly  demand  a  peculiar  considera- 
tion in  the  re-construction  of  any  such  system  as  that  of  the  consular 
service.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  incongruity  of  religion  and  manners, 
and  in  many  districts  the  feebleness  of  the  central  power,  imposes  a  special 
responsibility  on  every  man  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  British  subjects.  The  present  anxious  condition  of  the 
Mohammedan  peoples,  of  which,  within  the  few  last  weeks,  we  have  had  a 
deplorable  example  in  the  murder  of  the  British  and  French  consuls  at 
Jeddah,  requires  that  every  agent  of  British  authority,  from  Tangiers  to 
Bagdad,  should  be  not  only  fitted  to  perform  with  probity  and  accuracy 
the  ordinary  routine  of  consular  duty,  but  should  be  able  on  any  sudden 
emergency  to  act  with  the  vigour  and  decision  which  can  only  be  expected 
from  men  who  have  some  fiimiliarity  with  political  affairs,  and  who,  above 
all,  thoroughly  understand  the  nature,  both  of  the  officials  wth  whom  they 
have  to  deal,  and  of  the  population  among  whom  they  are  placed. 

These  objects  were  to  a  considerable  degree  attained  in  past  times  by  the 
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character  of  the  consular  administration  established  hj,  and  afterwards 
inherited  firom,  thq  Levant  Company,  by  which  not  only  corporate  but 
fiunily  relations  produced  a  class  of  persons  perfectly  acquaintea  with  the^ 
languages  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and 
whose  only  fault  might  be  that  they  had  become  somewhat  dissociated  from* 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  their  countrymen.  The  capitulations  which,  from 
the  time  of  Charles  IL,  had  been  agreed  upon  with  the  government  of  the 
Sultan,  invested  every  consul  and  vice-consul  with  magisterial  power,  and 
gave  him  a  corresponding  facility  of  command ;  and  although  this  authority 
IS  now  more  limited  in  its  exercise,  and  under  more  distinct  regulations 
than  formerly,  it  is  essential  that  the  same  spirit  of  independence  and  sense 
of  dignity  should  be  maintained.  With  this  view  your  Committee  would 
impress  upon  the  GK>vemment,  first,  the  advantage  of  restricting  the  con- 
sular fnnctions  in  these  countries  as  far  as  possible  to  British  subjects; 
secondly,  the  prohibition  of  all  persons  in  this  capacity  who  hold  any  large 
independent  jurisdiction  from  engaging  in  trade. 

On  the  first  point,  it  is  obvious,  that  where  Mohammedan  subjects  are 
employed  in  British  consular  offices,  their  position  towards  their  own  coun- 
trjrmen  and  government  must  always  be  dubious  and  embarrassing,  and 
that  their  services  on  any  difficult  occasion  cannot  be  calculated  upon  with 
certaintv*  The  a^ncy  of  Greeks  and  Levantines  is  clearly  objectionable 
upon  other  ^un£.  At  the  same  time  Englishmen,  competent  to  fill  the 
numerous  puices  occupied  by  foreigners  as  dragomans,  clerks,  vice-consuls, 
and  consular  agents,  are  not  easily  procurable,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in 
this  direction  must,  in  a  great  decree,  be  prospective.  The  experiment  of 
training  up  British  subjects .  as  Onental  secretaries  in  the  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople has  been  sufficiently  successful,  to  authorize  its  extension  to  the 
consular  department,  and  your  Committee  recommend  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  sending  out  a  limited  body  of  young  men,  whose  general  sound 
education,  and  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  mnguages,  has  been  tested  by 
previous  examination,  and  who,  afler  some  probationary  experience  and 
instruction  at  Constantinople,  might  be  transferred  to  the  chief  consulates 
to  act  as  clerks,  until  they  were  capable  of  performing  the  duty  of  inter- 
preters. By  the  time  these  consular  students  became  skuled  in  the  requisites 
of  their  profession,  a  sufficient  number  of  vice-consulates,  now  occupied  by 
foreigners,  would  probably  be  vacant,  to  ofier  to  them  a  fair  inducement  to 
industry  and  good  conduct  Their  salary  to  begin  with  should  not  be  less 
than  lOOL  per  annum,  and  such  increase  of  the  pavment  of  the  vice-con- 
sulates would  be  necessary,  as  would  enable  Britisn  officials  to  live  with 
credit  and  respectability.  There  would,  perhaps,  be  no  difficulty,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  system,  in  finding  some  younger  men  already  well- 
informed  in  Eastern  languages  and  consular  duties,  who  would  enter  the 
consular  service ;  but  in  oroer  to  retain  their  services  a  fair  hope  of  pro- 
motion and  reward  should  be  held  out  to  them,  as  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  before  your  Committee,  that  many  who  have  been  employed  in 
subordinate  capacities,  have  left  it  as  soon  as  they  became  useful  for  other 
and  more  profitable  occupations.  There  seems  no  valid  reason  why  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  officials  should  not  rise  to  the  very  highest  posts 
in  a  department  of  the  public  service  in  which  consular  and  diplomatic 
functions  are,-  firom  the  nature  of  things,  continually  intermingled,  and 
where  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  least  responsible  position  is  avail- 
able in  the  transaction  of  the  most  important  business.     Exceptional  cases. 
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where  the  general  interests  of  Europe  are  concerned,  may  authorise  the 
nominations  of  consuls-general  within  these  districts,  selected  fipom  the 
diplomatic  body ;  but  your  Committee  hope  that  such  appointments  may  be 
rare,  and  that  jJl  the  advantages  of  a  resA  career  may  be  secured  to  mm 
*  who  belong  to,  or  may  enter,  the  consular  branch  of  the  service,  and  show 
themselves  competent  to  fill  the  offices  that  may  be  assigned  to  them. 

On  the  second  point,  some  of  the  arguments  which  are  brought  against  i 
consul's  license  to  trade  apply  with  less  force  to  the  Eastern  than  to  odier 
portions  of  the  world.  But  while  there  is  not  the  same  inconvenience  as 
elsewhere  in  relation  to  other  merchants,  the  necessity  of  preserving  to  the 
consul  the  most  complete  independence,  and  securing  his  dignity  and  free- 
dom from  suspicion,  is  nowhere  so  stringent;  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  those  with  whom  he  must  be  connected  in  his  commercial  operations, 
and  though  innocent  himself,  he  may  easily  bring  discredit  on  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  country.  Again,  it  has  been  well  urg;ed  by  one  witness, 
who  gave  up  a  lucrative  trade  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  consular 
avocations,  tnat  nothing  can  be  more  incompatible  than  the  duties  of  a 
trader  and  a  judge ;  ana  by  another,  whose  case  might  well  be  regarded  as 
an  exception,  in  consequence  of  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  commerce  of 
Central  Asia,  that  a  merchant  will  continually  appear  to  be  using  his  con- 
sular powers  for  his  private  interests,  and  oepriving  his  office  of  its  due 
consideration.  In  a  country  like  Turkey,  wnere  the  dominant  race  is 
addicted  to  arms  and  lurriculture,  and  the  employments  of  commerce  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  subjecl;  portions  of  the  community,  the  true 
value  of  such  occupations  cannot  be  understood,  and  they  will  convey, 
however  unjustly,  a  character  of  inferiority  to  all  engaged  in  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  decided  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  within  this  range  of 
the  service  no  British  consul  or  vice-consul  should  be  permitted  to  trade, 
except  in  such  cases  as  the  Foreign  Office  may  specially  determine  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  interest,  and  with  a  view  to  the  opening  and 
developing  of  a  new  trade.  Native  consular  agents,  in  such  ports  as  would 
not  give  sufficient  employment  to  a  British  subject,  cannot  be  prevented 
firom  following  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  but  it  would  be  advisable  that  some 
such  different  designation  as  "  British  Consular  Agent,"  should  be  adopted. 
Causes  not  identical,  but  similar,  would  induce  your  Committee  to  compre- 
hend within  the  same  regulations  the  countries  connected  with  Turkey, 
such  as  Servia,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  where  the  political  future  cannot  be  regarded  as  secure  from  troubles 
contingent  on  the  historical  opposition  of  races  and  religion.  The  admini- 
stration of  justice  in  the  Levant  under  the  Order  of  Council  of  1844,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hornby  as  judge  of  the  Consular  Court  at  Constan- 
tinople, leave  little  to  be  desired.  If  it  is  compatible  with  prudential  con- 
siderations to  enable  the  iudge  to  make  a  circuit  to  two  or  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  and  there  hold  an  assize  for  the  trial  of  graver  offences,  it  would 
no  doubt  tend  to  more  unity  of  legal  proceedings,  and  relieve  the  consuls 
firom  much  painfiil  responsibility,  if,  however,  Uiis  is  impracticable,  a  wit- 
ness has  suggested  that  the  appointment  of  a  law-clerk  to  each  of  the  chief 
consulates,  wno  should  assist  the  consul  in  his  decision,  might  efiect  the 
same  object 

The  Consuls  is  Eubope. — It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  your  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  from  gentlemen  employed  as  British 
consuls  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  on  most 
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of  the  points  which  could  require  consideration ;  of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  is  the  license  to  trade,  on  which  it  becomes  the  duty  of  your 
Uommittee  to  judge  whether  it  is  advisable  to  revert  to  the  views  and  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Canning,  as  shown  in  his  reformation  of  the  service,  or  to 
approve  and  recommetid  the  continuance  of  the  relaxation  which  afterwards 
took  place.  It  is  undeniable  that  a  trading  consul  is  exposed  to  very  painful 
suspicions.  In  his  transactions  as  a  merchant  he  may  be  supposed  to  obtain 
priority  of  information  in  matters  affecting  the  value  of  articles  and  changes 
m  the  market ;  he  may  be  believed  to  be  lax  in  performing  his  consmar 
daty>  in  order  to  get  favour  with  the  loc^l  authorities,  and  obtain  facilities 
for  bis  own  business  as  a  trader  or  commission-agent ;  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  a  private  interest  in  the  mercantile  disasters  and  difficulties  of  his 
countrymen,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  their  protector  fi*om  fraud  and 
injustice,  and  their  natural  counsellor  in  circumstances  of  danger  and  per- 
plexity. When  connected  with  the  postal  department,  he  may  be  ima^med 
to  take  some  advantage  over  rival  merchants  in  the  earlier  delivery  or  later 
despatch  of  his  correspondence.  Where  a  system  of  custom-house  credits 
is  adopted,  it  might  be  conceived  that  the  consul  was  a  gainer  by  his  official 
position ;  and  if  resident  in  a  neutral  State  during  war,  he  might  possibly 
06  suspected  of  dealing  in  articles  of  contraband.  And  with  regard  to  the 
statistical  reports  which  the  C9nsul  is  bound  periodically  to  furnish,  although 
the  details  of  his  own  branch  of  business  nught  be  more  full  and  accurate, 
yet  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  information  from  other  sources  would 
be  less  freely  afforded  than  if  he  were  understood  to  have  no  personal  con- 
nection with  conunercial  affairs.  To  these  objections  may  be  added  the 
interference  of  private  matters  with  the  consul's  time,  which  should  be  lefl 
free  for  public  duties,  an  embarrassment  which  has  induced  several  to 
abandon  a  profitable  occupation  as  inconsistent  with  their  official  functions. 

The  license  to  trade,  when  not  taken  advantage  of  either  from  want  of 
capital  on  the  part  of  the  consul,  or  from  his  disinclination  to  engage  in  a 
pursuit  of  which  he  has  no  previous  knowledge  or  experience,  is  a  great 
nardship  on  any  public  servant  His  salary  is  calculated  on  the  supposition 
of  a  privilege  of  which  he  cannot  avail  himself,  and  which,  if  he  did  make 
use  of  it,  would,  he  believes,  tend  to  diminish  his  means  of  usefulness  and 
dignity  of  position.  This  last  consideration  cannot  be  without  some  weight 
in  the  decision  of  this  question ;  for  although  we  might  trust  to  any 
Englishman  to  make  himself  respected,  by  his  personal  character,  yet  it  is 
haraly  decorous  that  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  any  capacity 
should  hold  an  inferior  social  station  to  that  of  his  official  colleagues. 
Abstractedly,  therefore,  from  the  question  of  public  expenditure,  your 
Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  abolition  of  trading 
consulships  throughout  Europe ;  but  although  they  have  no  distrust  in  the 
liberality  of  Parliament,  in  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
commercial  community,  they  are  conscious  that,  if  the  rule  were  universally 
applied,  the  increase  of  expenditure  would  be  so  large  as  not  to  justify  such 
a  course  as  long  as  any  other  reasonable  alternative  can  be  suggested. 

The  custom  of  selecting  merchants  of  high  standing  and  respectability, 
already  established  in  foreign  ports,  to  act  as  consular  agents  either  for  their 
own  or  other  governments,  has  been  extensively  adopted  by  many  nations, 
and  in  some  degree  by  ourselves.  In  these  cases  the  consular  agent  appears 
to  be  content  to  give  his  services  willingly  in  return  for  the  honour  he 
derives  frpm  the  trust  confided  to  him,  accompanied  by  ^he  remuneration  of 
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some  small  fees  for  the  trouble  incurred.  The  position  of  such  a  person  is 
likely  to  be  more  independent  than  that  of  a  consul  with  a  small  salary 
who  ekes  out  his  income  by  a  trade  which  is  frequently  of  a  precarious 
and  accidental  nature.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  appear  that  there  are  cases 
where  the  trade  is  so  unimportant  as  not  to  justify  the  expense  of  a  consular 
establishment,  it  is  in  this  direction  that  your  Committee  think  that  an 
economy  might  be  effected^  which  mighty  at  least  in  some  degree^  balance 
the  enhanced  expenditure  consequent  on  a  change  of  system.  The  leading 
merchant,  to  whom  his  consular  duties  are  merely  an  addition  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  a  recognition  of  his  worth  and  standing,  is  not  so  exposed  to  the 
various  objections  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  may  not  be  the  best  thing 
to  have  such  a  consul^  but  it  is  certainly  the  second-best  No  inducement 
should  be  neglected  which  could  incline  men  of  the  highest  respectability  to 
accept  such  oiGces,  and  for  this  purpose^  no  less  than  for  that  of  conferring 
deserved  rewards  on  other  consuls  who  have  performed  distin^shed  ser- 
vices or  have  spent  their  lives  in  active  duties^  it  is  advisable  that  the  con- 
sular body  should  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  excluded  from  those 
honorary  distinctions  which  are  the  proofs  of  the  approbation  of  their 
Sovereign.  In  all  ports^  then,  in  whicn  the  amount  of  British  shipping  is 
such  as  entirelv  to  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  a  consul,  your  Com- 
mittee would  desire  that  his  salary  should  be  adequate  without  requiring 
him  to  engage  in  any  other  employment  An  exception  might  be  made  in 
the  agency  of  Lloyd's,  which  would  not  biing  him  into  any  inconvenient 
relation  with  other  parties.  In  places  where  all  that  is  required  is  the 
presence  of  a  trustworthy  agent,  who  should  discharge  occasional  and 
accidental  duties,  a  merchant  of  good  repute,  if  possible  an  Englishman, 
might  be  nominated  consular  agent,  who  should  only  receive  such  fees  as 
are  now  levied,  or  else  some  small  stipend  which  should  be  regarded  as  an 
honorariuHL  By  this  means  the  number  of  vice-consuls  mi^ht  be  diminished, 
and  their  places  at  the  larger  ports  supplied  by  a  limited  number  of  con- 
sular-students, who  would  learn  the  ordinary  work  of  the  office,  and  be 
trained  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  service.  As  it  is  expedient  to  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  consuls  in 
Europe  than  is  advisable  in  the  East,  your  Committee  would  not  wish  to 
see  the  Foreign  Office  encumbered  with  a  numerous  body  of  claimants  to 
consular  offices;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  famUiarity  with 
commercial  affairs  has  occasionally  formed  a  ground  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  shipowners,  which  would  not  occur  i^  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
persons  were  appointed  specially  educated  for  the  profession.  Without 
entering  into  any  positive  engagement  as  to  the  promotion  of  these  young 
jnen,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  their  just  claims  that  they  should  have  a 
preference  over  diplomatic  employes  and  others,  to  appointments  in  the 
consular  service.  A  more  definite  rank,  also,  in  relation  to  the  diplomatic 
body,  might  with  convenience  be  assigned  to  the  several  classes  of  consular 
functionaries,  which  would  give  them  a  right  to  a  certain  precedence  in 
public  ceremonials,  and  lessen  the  distinction  which  now  exists  on  such 
occasions  between  the  French  consular  officials  and  our  own. 

North  akd  South  Amebioa. — The  consular  system  which  your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  as  best  adapted  to  the  service  in  Europe,  would 
be  still  more  applicable  to  that  in  the  United  States ;  the  late  cnanges  in 
the  American  organization  rendering  the  status  of  a  trading  consul  more 
anomalous  than  elsewhere,  and  the  advantages  of  an  independent  position 
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more  decided.  In  Central  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  the 
consalar  service  presents  certain  peOuliarities  which  demand  a  special  con- 
sideration. The  chief  appointments  in  that  department  appear  to  be  more 
of  a  diplomatic  than  of  consular  character,  and  have  of  late  been  practically 
r^arded  as  belonging  to  the  former  service.  In  a  state  of  society  subject 
to  so  much  confusion  and  disturbance,  it  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  that  all 
representatives  of  foreign  powers  should  be  persons  of  much  experience  and 
discretion;  but  it  appears  to  your  Committee  deserving  of  consideration 
whether  these  places  might  not  be  well  and  usefuUy  filled  by  men  who  had 
giren  proof  of  eminent  qualities  in  the  consulates  of  Europe,  America,  or 
even  ot  the  East,  and  not  exclusively  given  to  such  diplomatic  officials  as 
may  be  induced  by  these  comparatively  lucrative  appointments  to  give  up 
the  higher  prospects,  of  their  own  profession.  K  the  prohibition  to  trade  be 
made  more  general,  and  an  arrangement  respecting  fees,  which  will  form 
part  of  the  recommendations  of  your  Committee,  is  adopted,  the  great, 
fluctuations  to  which  of  late  ^ears  the  emoluments  of  consuls  in  this  part 
of  the  world  have  been  subject  will  no  longer  exist,  and  nothing  would 
prevent  a  gradation  of  salaried  officers  who,  familiar  with  the  languages 
and  customs  of  these  countries,  would  naturally  be  the  persons  to  whom 
these  offices  would  be  appropriated  with  the  greatest  public  advanta^ 

Salaries  and  Emoluments. — Your  Committee  cannot  but  perceive  that 
the  amount  of  the  present  salaries  and  emoluments  received  by  British 
consuls  abroad  is  the  main  practical  question  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  them  to  be  able  to  report,  that  their  conviction 
on  this  point  entirely  agrees  with  the  evidence  wnich  they  have  received, 
and  which  has  been  reiterated  in  the  same  words,  and  supported  by  the 
same  &cts,  in  the  testimony  of  almost  every  witness,  and  confirmed  by  the 
pinion   and  acts  of  the  Foreign  Office  under  successive  governments. 
The  salaries  fixed  many  years  s^o,  on  no  excessive  scale,  have  been  really 
diminished  in  value  by  independent  circumstances  to  an  extent  which  at 
present  renders  them  a  completely  false  representation  of  the  profits  of 
consular  offices  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.     Mr.  Hammona  and  Mr. 
Alston  concur  in  stating  that  the  increase  of  prices  in  all  foreign  countries 
has  of  late  years  been  very  great,  while  no  equivalent  relief  has  been  given 
to  our  consuls,  beyond  some  slight  assistance  to  meet  those  office  expenses 
which  previously  came  out  of  Sieir  receipts.     Mr.  Calvert  states  that  the 
expense  of  living  at  the  Dardanelles  is  m  many  articles  trebled,  in  some 
quadrupled,  from  what  it  was  when  he  entered  the  service.     Mr.  Yeames 
bears  testimony  to  the  total  disproportion  in  the  cost  of  food,  fiiel,  and  house- 
rent  in  Odessa,  compared  with  that  which  existed  at  the  time  he  was  first 
sent  there,  and  when  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  higher  stipend  than  when  he  left 
'  it  thurty-five  years  afterwards.    Mr.  Holmes  estimates  the  rise  of  prices,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  East,  at  threefold  in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
years.    The  expense  of  living  at  Rio  was  almost  doubled  during  the  twenty 
years  of  Mr.  Hesketh's  residence  there.     Mr.  Ussher  gives  nearlv  the  same 
evidence  with  regard  to  St.  Domingo.     In  Grermany,  Mr.  Ward  rates  the 
increase  of  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  as  at  least  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  and  regards  his  salary  as  not  worth  more  than  half  what  it  was 
at  the  time  it  was  fixed.    At  Marseilles,  Mr.  Tumbull  records  the  gradual 
atigmentation  of  all  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  especially  of  house-rent, 
during  his  emplovment  there,  till  it  has  become  impossible  for  a  consul  to 
live  decently  on  the  sum  allotted  to  him ;  while  at  Havre,  Mr.  Featherston- 
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haagh  asserts  that  he  has  maintained  the  respectability  of  his  position  for 
several  years  oat  of  his  private  incomer  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  are  especial  instances  of  the  present  poverty  of  remoneration  in  the 
consular  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that  several  of  these  gentlemen  have 
accepted  such  offices  with  a  clear  understanding  of  their  existing  disad- 
vantages ;  but  for  some  time  past  hopes  have  been  held  out  by  the  Foreign 
Office  that  some  more  satisfactory  arrangement  would  result  from  the  nomi- 
nation of  this  Committee.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  that  where 
the  profits  of  the  consulate  have  mainly  depended  upon  fees,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  late  alteration  in  the  scale  has  been  in  most  cases  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  proceeds.  Justice  to  an  important  branch  of 
the  public  service,  therefore,  imperatively  demands  such  a  revision  of  the 
salanes  and  emoluments  of  tbe  consular  service  as  wUl  place  them  in  cir- 
cumstances consistent  with  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  at  least,  as  a 
body,  in  no  worse  position  than  they  occupied  thirty  years  ago;  and  the 
only  doubt  that  remains  on  the  mind  of  your  Committee  is,  by  what  method 
this  object  can  be  most  easily  obtained.  Mr.  Hammond  has  represented, 
that  such  a  process  must  impose  much  labour  upon  the  officials  of  the 
Forei^  Office,  and  your  Committee  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  solution,  where  the  elements  of  the  calculation 
are  so  various  and  so  uncertain.  The  returns  of  cost  and  expenditure 
which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose  to  the  Foreign  Office,  present  a 
mass  of  documents  from  which  your  Committee  conceive  that  it  is  fisur 
easier  to  draw  general  inferences,  than  to  attempt  to  settle  each  case  on  its 
individual  merits.  Nevertheless,  when  they  consider  the  very  varying  cir- 
cumstances and  costs  of  living  in  different  places,  your  Committee  see  no 
principle  upon  which  any  uniform  scale  of  salaries  can  be  determined* 
Your  Committee  would,  however,  recommend  that  the  principle  of  dassi-* 
fication  and  uniformily  of  salary  should  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible,  and 
that  the  higher  classes  should  be  regarded  as  the  £Eur  rewards  to  which 
the  lower  classes  should  look  forwwl;  and  your  Committee  trust  to 
^  the  liberality  of  Parliament  to  make  provision  for  the  improved  salaries 
which  may  appear  necessary.  Your  Committee  would  suggest  the  following 
classification: — Consuls-general,  firsin^lass  consuls,  second-class  consuls, 
vice-consuls,  and  consular  students.  British  consular  agents  engaged  in 
trade,  to  be  paid  by  fees  or  an  equivalent  honorarium.  Your  Committee 
have  not  included  m  the  above  classification  the  office  of  consul-general 
and  chargi^affairesy  which  is  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  diplomatic 
than  a  consular  appointment,  but  they  would  here  apply  to  the  whole 
service  the  observations  they  have  already  made  in  reference  to  these 
appointments  in  South  America*  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  frequent 
changes  which  must  be  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  your 
Committee  would  advise  that,  after  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a 
second-class  consulate  for  a  considerable  period  in  a  manner  satisfiM^tory 
to  the  Government,  a  second-class  consul  may  be  personally  raised  to  the 
first  class,  and  enjoy  the  rank  and  benefits  attached  to  that  position.  At 
the  same  time  your  Committee  recognize  the  advantages  which  a  consul 
must  derive  from  an  occasional  visit  to  this  country,  and  by  personal  com- 
munication with  his  superiors  at  home.  The  present  subtraction  of  half  of 
his  salary  during  his  absence  from  his  post,  prevents  a  considerable  number 
of  consuls  from  availing  themselves  of  the  leave  they  might  obtain;  and  it 
'would  doubtless  be  considered  as  a  welcome  boon,  and  would  at  the  same 
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time  conduce  to  a  more  cheerful  and  ^cient  discharge  of  their  public 
duties,  if  at  certain  definite  periods,  say  of  five  jears,  a  consul  was  per- 
mitted to  return  with  leave  for  a  certain  time,  say  six  months,  without  any 
diminution  of  his  stipend.  A  small  gratuity  would  suffice  for  the  yice- 
consol  or  consular  student  who  might  act  as  his  substitute,  and  by  this 
means  give  proof  of  his  capacity  for  a  higher  office. 

ExcEAKess. — A  grievance  which  has  fallen  on  certain  members  of  the 
consular  service  has  been  brought  under  the  attention  of  your  Committee, 
namely,  the  loss  which  they  suffer  by  means  of  the  exchange.  The 
diplomatic  bod^  have  been  relieved  from  any  risk  of  this  nature  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Treasury,  by  which  they  receive  the  difference  if  the 
exchange  is  against  them,  and  pay  the  difference  if  it  is  in  their  favour. 
No  such  co|icession  has  been  maae  to  consuls.  And  your  Committee  would 
desire  that  the  question  of  placing  both  services  on  a  level  in  this  respect 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Bemal  has  alluded  to  the  loss  of 
this  kind  he  sustained  when  employed  at  Madrid,  which  amounted  to  5  or 
5^  per  cent  on  his  salary ;  and  similar  losses  are  represented  to  have  fallen 
upon  our  consuls  in  some  parts  of  Xhe  East,  and  especially  at  Shanghae. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  exchanges  in  China  are  very  peculiar, 
and  are  described  in  an  important  and  interesting  correspondence. 

Fees. — ^It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  independent  parties  which  has 
been  tendered  to  your  Committee,  that  a  desire  partially  to  revert  to  the 
system  of  tonnaeeHiues  in  lieu  of  the  fees  now  leviable  by  consuls,  exists  in 
some  sections  of  the  mercantile  community.  In  1835  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  then  sitting  to  char^  a  part  of  the  remuneration 
of  consuls  on  tonnage  and  imports,  but  met  with  no  approval  in  that  report^ 
and  the  course  of  opinions  on  taxation  since  that  period  has  not  been  such 
as  to  authorize  your  present  Committee  to  take  a  different  view.  Moderate 
fees,  paid  for  actual  service  rendered,  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  proceeding; 
while  a  tonnage-fee,  however  small,  to  be  paid  in  exchange  for  contingent 
services,  would  soon  appear  exorbitant  in  the  eyes  of  captains  and  ship- 
owners who  happen  to  derive  no  advantage  from  consular  interference. 
The  lai^e  capitsuist  and  the  prudent  trader  would,  in  fact,  pay  for  the 
benefits  conferred  on  the  more  reckless  and  less  weU-regulatea  agencies  of 
commerce.  But  the  representations  which  have  been  made  both  b^  consuls 
themselves,  and  others  as  to  the  impropriety  of  the  present  incidence  of 
the  fees  are  sufficient  to  authorize  your  Committee  to  express  a  positive 
approbation  of  the  system  of  collecting  fees  on  Government,  account 

Some  consular  officers  have  owned  to  a  sense  of  degradation  at  making 
up  their  income  by  the  receipt  of  these  small  and  casual  contributionH,  and 
assert  that  considerable  laxity  in  their  collection  exists  from  honourable 
motives  of  compassion  to  the  needy,  and  from  unwillingness  to  appear 
rapacious.  If,  however,  the  fees  were  credited  to  the  pubuc  account,  they 
would  be  collected  as  a  matter  of  course  without  favour  or  personal  con- 
sideratiQu,  and  it  is  believed  by  one  competent  witness  that  the  gain  to  the 
public  would  be  large.  Under  this  arrangement  it  is  recommended  that/ 
all  office  expenses  should  be  regulated  and  paid  by  the  Government  The 
substitution  of  a  fixed  salary  for  an  uncertain  source  of  income  is  in  itself  a 
clear  advantage,  which  will  be  all  the  more  perceptible  when  the  amount  of 
fluctuation,  as  exhibited  in  some  of  the  consular  reports,  is  observed.  Your 
Committee,  then,  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  such  a  change  in  the  desti- 
nation of  the  consular  fees,  and  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
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to  a  mode  of  collection  by  means  of  stamps,  which  has  been  suggested  b  j  a 
member  of  yonr  Committee,  and  which  appears  to  possess  tJb^  merits  of 
convenience  and  security.  Much  evidence  has  been  taken  upon  this  subject, 
and  your  Committee  recommend  that  the  Foreign  Office  should  devise  a 
schenle  suited  for  the  purpose,  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury  and  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue. 

Tour  Committee,  in  conclusion,  would  hope  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
accomplishing  the  following  objects : — 

1.  The  establiahment  of  such  a  ■ystem  of  ooiuular  education  and  promotion  as  may  tend 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  but  Brituh  subjects  as  consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  interpreters, 
in  the  portion  of  we  world  comprising  Northern  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Levant 

2.  The  prohibition  of  all  consuls  to  engage  in  trade,  or  to  accept  commercial  agencies 
(except  in  such  cases  as  the  Foreign  Office  may  especially  determine  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  public  interest,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  or  developing  of  any  new  trade),  and  the 
appointment  of  respectable  persons,  already  engaged  in  commerce,  as  British  consnlar  agenti^ 

-^  in  places  where  the  presence  of  a  salaried  British  official  is  not  required. 

3.  The  diminution  of  the  present  number  of  vice-consuls  in  Europe,  and  the  gradual 
abolition  of  their  licence  to  trade. 

4.  Such  an  organization  of  the  consular  service  as  may  divide  its  members  into  s^arate 
classes,  receiving  salaries  adequate  to  their  position,  and  without  any  further  reduction  than 
that  of  the  income-tax;  any  augmentation  for  special  service  or  peculiar  circumstances  to  be 
made  in  the  way  of  a  special  allowance. 

5.  The  appropriation  of  all  fees,  except  in  the  cases  of  unpaid  consuls,  to  the  public  aoooimty 
the  exfi^nses  of  the  office  being  regulated  and  defrayed  by  the  Government. 

Yonr  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  consnlar  instructions  might  be 
revised  with  advantage,  ana  that  the  publication,  periodically,  of  the  com- 
mercial returns  from  our  consuls,  in  an  improved  form,  might  be  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  public  Your  Committee  recommend  that  the 
classification  of  consular  officers  referred  to  in  their  report,  together  with 
the  scale  of  salaries  decided  upon  by  the  Government,  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  Your  Committee  are  unwilling  to  separate  without  expressing 
their  gratification  at  the  testimony  borne  to  the  worth  and  character  of  the 
gentlemen  now  on  the  consular  establishment  of  this  country.  Little  dis- 
position has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  corporate  bodies  or  of  individuals 
to  substantiate  before  your  Committee  any  accusations  of  misconduct  or 
mal-administration,  although  especially  invited  to  do  so;  but  the  few  charges 
that  have  been  brought  before  them  have  been  of  much  use  in  leading  them 
to  general  inferences  and  to  such  conclusions  as  will,  they  conceive,  for  the 
fnture  prevent  even  the  suspicion  of  such  occurrences.  Other  effects  of 
the  proposed  reforms  may  not  be  so  immediate  or  so  prominent,  but  your 
Committee  trust  that  they  will  result  in  a  sound  and  permanent  organiza- 
tion, in  the  true  economv  which  justly  remunerates  efficient  service, 
and  in  the  contentment  oi  the  officers  ei^aged  and  of  the  country  that 
employs  them. 

The  following  item^  are  gathered  from  the  evidence  and  other  docu- 
ments:— 

British  Consuls  in  C%tna.—- The  system  of  British  consulates  in  China 
exists  under  very  special  regulations.  They  differ  from  that  of  other 
British  consulates  from  the  race  and  the  language  being  perfectly  apart, 
from  the  necessity  of  corresponding  with  the  minister  in  the  coimtry  instead 
of  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and  from  the  detached  service  of  some  twenty- 
five  officers  distributed  in  a  group  of  five  consulates,  all  linked  together,  and 
in  correspondence  with  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong.    They 
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all  have  a  similar  class  of  dnties^  but  of  a  more  complicated  and  extended 
kind  than  nsually  fall  to  the  lot  of  consuls  anywhere,  not  even  excepting 
the  Levant  They  have  political  ftmctions,  judicial  functions,  and  commer- 
cial fiinctions ;  and  all  of  a  very  extended  kind,  involving  greater  respon- 
sibility than  usoally  devolves  npon  consols.  It  is  the  consul's  duty  to 
protect  the  interests  of  his  countrymen ;  to  see  that  the  treaties  are  duly 
acted  upon,  and,  in  ihe  event  of  a  violation  of  them,  to  take  such  steps  as 
maybe  in  his  power,  either  to  redress  it  or  get  redress  through  the  minister. 
In  many  cases,  at  a  distant  port  like  Shanghae,  where  a  communication 
between  the  consul  and  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  at  Hong  Kong  would 
take  six  weeks,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  consul  must  act  upon  his  own 
authority,  and  act  decisively,  in  matters  of  considerable  importance,  some- 
times affecting  the  life  or  the  security  of  the  residents.  The  consul  must 
act  in  the  first  place  as  police  magistrate,  in  hearing  disputes  and  quarrels 
between  masters  and  seamen,  sometimes  matters  of  more  serious  conse- 
quence, and  cases  of  assault  or  other  misdemeanours  among  the  residents 
and  their  servants ;  he  must  act  in  cases,  such  as  come  before  the  common- 
law  courts  in  England,  on  all  matters  of  disputed  contracts  and  questions  of 
rights  with  reference  to  houses  and  property;  he  is  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  deceased  persons,  and  grant  probates  under  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  sometimes  he  must  sit  as  coroner  on  coroners'  inquests.  In  bet, 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  law  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  he  is  not 
required  to  take  action  upon.  The  consul  in  China  has  the  power  of 
punishment  by  deportation,  or  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of 
200  dollars. 

All  British  consuls  in  China  are  strictly  prohibited  firom  trading.  Imme- 
diately they  engage  in  trade  their  influence  greatly  diminishes.  Among 
the  Chinese  themselves,  none  of  the  higher  functionaries  engage  in  trade. 
The  mercantile  class  stands  very  low  in  the  social  hierarchy  in  China ;  the 
military  class  stands  the  lowest,  and  the  mercantile  class  just  above. 

BritUh  Consuls  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant — ^In  the  Levant  there  are  some 
consular  courts 'similar  to  the  ehaneeUerie  of  the  Continent  The  consul 
exercises  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal.  The  consular  jurisdiction  was 
inherited  firom  the  Levant  Company  in  1^25.  They  had  jurisdiction  then 
in  civil  cases,  and  they  exercised  a  certain  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases* 
In  1825  the  Company  ceased,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown.  Mr.  Ward  suggested  to  divide  the  consular  duties  in  the  Levant 
into  three  distmct  divisions  or  heads — ^the  political,  the  commercial,  and 
the  judidaL  The  political  duties  would  be  those  performed  by  consuls  in 
.the  interior^  where  there  are  no  British  subjects  and  no  ships,  and,  conse- 
quently, no  judicial  duties  and  veiy  few  commercial  duties.  In  other 
consulates  the  judicial  duties  are  most  important,  and  in  others  the  com- 
mercial almost  exclusively.  At  Constantinople,  for  instance,  the  political 
duties  are  performed  by  the  Embassy  ;  the  judicial  duties  are  performed  by 
the  Supreme  Consular  Court,  and  the  Consul-General  is  charged  with  the 
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commercial  duties  onl j.  The  training  of  the  oonflul  would  then  depend 
upon  the  place  he  is  intended  to  be  appointed  to :  if  he  is  intended  for  a 
consulate  where  the  duties  are  mostlj  judicial,  he  certainly  ou^t  to  be  a 
barrister ;  if  he  is  to  be  employed  as  a  commercial  consul^  service  in  any 
consulate  might  do ;  if  he  is  intended  for  a  political  post»  any  fit  man  who 
has  not  been  trained  to  it  might  be  selected  Sir  Henry  RawUnson  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  separate  the  political^  judidsl, 
and  conunercial  power  of  the  consuL 

Russia  and  Russian  Conmdar  System. — ^The  Russian  yice-consuls  in  the 
East  who  are  natives  of  Russia  are  very  well  paid,  but  Russia  employs 
many  Greeks  and  others,  who  are  scarcely  paid  at  all.  The  Russian  consuls 
in  the  East  are  very  able  men ;  they  are  well  paid,  but  cannot  trade.  There 
is  an  Oriental  College  at  St  Petersburg,  and  one  at  Razan.  St.  Petersbm^ 
does  send  out  a  great  number  of  employ^  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  in  the  East  At  that  college  .they  teach  all  the  Oriental  languages ; 
th^  have  professors  in  Chinese,  in  Mongolian,  in  Calmuck,  in  Oigour 
Turkish,  in  Turcoman,  in  Osmanli  Turkish,  in  Persian,  in  Arm^uan,  in 
Georgian,  in  Arabic,  and,  in  fisu^t,  in  all  the  vernacular  Oriental  dialects 
with  which  the  Russian  can  be  brought  into  contact 

United  States  Consuls. — ^The  United  States  consuls  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  one  at  high  salaries,  who  are  precluded  firom  trading,  and  the  other 
at  low  salaries  of  1,000  dollars  and  under,  who  are  allowed  to  trade.  They 
have  neither  outfit  nor  infit ;  their  salaries  are  only  issuable  as  long  as  ihey 
are  actually  in  discharge  of  their  duties  at  their  post  They  have  no 
allowance  for  journeys  or  office  expenses,  which,  except  as  r^ards  office 
books,  bmding  archives,  stationery,  postage,  and  fiagstaffs,  they  defray  out 
of  their  own  salaries ;  no  allowance  is  made  for  clerk  hire  or  office  rent 
The  fees  in  the  American  service  are  divided  into  two  classes,  consular 
and  notarial;  the  former  includes  fees  in  receipt  and  deliveiy  of  ship's 
papers,  half  a  cent  per  ton.  The  Americans  have  no  vice-consids.  Those 
who  bear  that  designation  are  merely  acting  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  consuL  By  law,  every  person  employed  in  the  American  consular 
or  diplomatic  service  who  has  access  to  the  archives  must  be  an  American 
citizen. 

.  French  Consular  System. — ^The  great  basis  upon  which  the  French  system 
rests — and  not  only  the  French  but  the  systems  of  four  other  poweta — ^is 
the  system  oiilkves  consuls,  or,  as  the  Americans  call  it,  pupillary  consuls. 
France  has  attached  to  her  consular  corps  twelve  of  such;  Austria,  also,  ten. 
No  one  can  enter  the  French  consular  department  till  he  is  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  undergone  a  great  number  of  preparatory  examinationa. 
In  the  French  system  the  consular  service  is  almost  blended  with  the  diplo^ 
matic;  and  frequent  removals  take  place  fit>m  one  to  the  other.  The  French 
payaU  the  expenses  of  the  office;  the  United  States  pay  none.  The  Russians 
allow  nothing  for  their  vice-consuls.  The  consular  salaries  are  paid  by 
French  government  bankers,  upon  a  certain  percentage.    The  French  con- 
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sulateB  levy  fees,  bat  they  are  received  bv  the  ehaneelier^  who  is  paid  partly 
by  a  fixed  salary^  and  partly  by  an  allowance  from  the  fees.  The  consul 
himself  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  receipt  of  the  money;  the  money  received 
19  impropriated  to  the  expenses  of  the  consulate  ;  if  there  is  any  balance,  it 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Paris.  The  French  consuls,  after  eight  years'  . 
residence  at  the  same  post,  get  an  additional  outfit,  which  is  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  salaiy ;  and  (me  who  has  served  twenty  years  is  entitled  to 
introduce  his  son  or  grandson  into  the  Consulate,  as  clerk  or  4live. 

British  ContuU  in  Germany. — The  consul-general  at  Hamburg  has  juris- 
diction over  eleven  vice-consuls  or  consular  agents.     Only  two  of  the  vice- 
oonsols  are  Englishmen,  and  receive  salaries;  the  others  are  foreigners, 
and  receive  only  the  fees.    The  expense  of  living  has  considerably  increased 
in  Grermany.    Meat,  drink,  lodging,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  have 
increased  at  least  forty  or  fifty  per  centi     The  same  salary  is  not  worth 
more  tiian  half  what  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  fixed.     The  prices  of  every- 
thing have  been  raised,  the  prices  of  schools  and  of  hotels,  as  well  as 
everything  else.   One  cause  of  this  is  the  great  spirit  of  mercantile  specula- 
tion, which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  past,  which  has  taken  capital 
into  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  operated  injuriously  upon 
those  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes.     Then,  again,  the  great  increase  of 
fafer  currency  has  no  doubt  affected  the  value  of  money ;  besides  which 
the  general  tone  of  livmg  has  increased  in  luxury.     It  is  universally  the 
case  that  luxury  has  very  much  increased  during  the  last  ten  yeaors.     The 
old  simplicity  of  living  is  &st  dying  away.     The  consul  must,  moreover, 
exercise  a  certain  moderate  hospitality ;  the  more  so,  as  he  is  thrown  into 
the  society  of  persons  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  life  than  himself,  and  he  is 
oUiged  to  entertain  them.     In  Leipzig  the  necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  as 
in  England,  though  luxuries  are  cheaper,  music  is  cheaper,  and  the  theatre 
is  cheaper.     The  average  of  good  meat  is  7^<2.  per  pound.     The  average  of 
rye  and  wheaten  bread  is  2^cL  per  pound;  that  is,  the  average  of  the  two. 

Fees. — All  consuls  are  entitled  to  the  same  scale  of  fees,  and,  except  in 
China  and  Siam,  the  fees  are  received  by  the  consuls  solely  for  their  own 
use.  The  total  amount  of  fees  received  by  all  the  consular  body  generally, 
exclusive  of  China,  was  26,0002^  In  cases  of  loss  through  the  reduction  of 
fees,  increase  of  salary  is  sometimes  made.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hammond, 
the  fees  are  by  no  means  heavy,  though  complaints  have  oft;en  been  made 
by  merchants  and  shipowners.  Mr.  Atkinson  complained  that  encourage- 
ment is  practically  given  to  the  consuls  to  make  their  living,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  fees  levied  upon  the  owners  of  the  ships  and  the  merchants,  who 
have  business  to  do  with  any  particular  countries.  Mr.  Mitchell  complained 
of  the  fees  charged  on  every  discharged  seaman.  Every  consid  having  a 
direct  interest  in  the  discharge  and  reshipment  of  seamen,  shipmasters  are 
firequently  deterred  from  seeking  the  advice  of  consular  o£Scers,  knowing 
that,  when  given,  it  may  not  be  disinterested.  Mr.  Hammond  reconmiended 
that  aU  consuls  should  be  remunerated  solely  by  salary,  and  that  all  fees 
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shoald  be  received  on  account  of  Government  The  same  wonld,  in  the 
first  instance^  go  towards  the  general  expenses  of  ihe  office  and  any  balance 
remitted  to  the  treasuiy.  The  aggregate  allowance  of  fees  and  office  allow- 
ances exceeds  the  aggregate  office  expenses  by  about  S^SOO^.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  concurted  in  recommending  that  all  fees  should  be  paid  to  the 
consuls  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  solely  by 
salary.  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  that,  with  a  view  to  check  the  receipt  of 
fees  by  the  consuls  on  the  public  accoont,  the^  receipts  might  be  by  stamped 
documents  whenever  notarial  acts  are  performed*  Doubts,  however,  were 
entertained  that  the  issue  of  stamps  would  prove  an  effectual  check.  Mr. 
Hammond  felt  foil  confidence  in  the  general  body  of  the  consuls,  that  they 
would  fidrly  account  for  all  the  fees  received.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stoddart  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  amount  collected  wotdd  be  increased  rather 
than  otherwise  if  received  on  the  public  account  Mr.  Calvert  stated  that 
it  would  be  much  more  pleasant  for  the  consul  if  the  fees  were  collected  for 
Government  At  Constantinople,  Mr.  Ward  used  not  to  enforce  payment 
of  many  fees,  which,  if  collecting  for  the  public,  he  should  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  enforce. 

Canmlar  Department  in  the  Foreign  OJke. — Since  1825  the  consular 
business  of  the  office  has  been  collected  into  one  division.  The  consular 
correspondence  in  the  office  is  under  one  of  the  senior  clerks,  who  has 
two  second-K^lass  clerks  to  assist  him,  and  two  or  three  subordinate  clerks. 
The  whole  of  the  world  is  divided  between  the  two  under-secretaries. 
Conmiercial  and  political  matters  are  firequently  so  interwoven,  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  under-secretaries  to  have  cognizance  of  all  the  consular 
correspondence.  Much  time  would  be  saved  were  a  third  under-secretary 
of  State  appointed,  with  the  entire  charge  of  the  consular  department 
As  regards  the  very  inadequate  remuneratidn  of  some  of  the  vice-consuls 
and  consuls,  Mr.  Hammond  said  that  he  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  the 
service  placed  on  a  better  footing,  but  that  it  is  not  competent  in  his 
department  to  do  so.  The  Foreign  Office  and  Treasuiy  generally  allow 
an  increase  of  salary  in  any  case  where  proper  grounds  for  it  are  shown 
to  exist  The  grounds  upon  which  those  increases  have  been  given  have 
been  of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  the  character  of  the  officer  him- 
self, the  length  of  service,  the  services  he  has  performed,  the  increase  of 
those  duties,  and  generally  the  merits  of  the  officer  and  the  duties  he  has 
to  perform.  The  instructions  to  the  British  consuls  very  much  require 
to  be  systematized  and  codified.  There  is  a  very  good  consular  code  in 
Prussia  in  a  Very  complete  form ;  the  one  for  Oldenburgh  has  also  been 
very  nicely  got  up.  The  Austrians  have  a  remarkably  good  code ;  and 
also  the  French,  ^e  Russians,  the  Sardinians,  and  Portuguese.  Such  a 
book  ought  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  consuls,  and  sent  to  alL  It 
should  contain  the  special  instructions,  and  then  the  general  leading  featores 
of  mercantile,  maritbne,  and  international  law,  with  an  appendix  of  criminal 
law  for  the  Levant 
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Diplomatic  Sermce* — The  two  species  of  duties  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
ministers  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  it  is  practicallj  impossible 
to  separate  them.  Mr.  Hammond  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  consular  body 
were  to  look  to  diplomatic  employment,  the  tendency  would  be  to  make 
them  think  political  business  of  more  importance  than  consular  business. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  however,  recommended  more  firequent  transfer  firom 
the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  body  in  the  East  He  thought  it  very 
desirable  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  system  is  not  unknown  aji 
present,  for  one  of  our  Turkish  consuls  has  been  removed  to  his  present 
post  from  the  Constantinople  embassy.  Mr.  Yeames  also  thought  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  that  persons  should  pass  frequently  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  is  done  in  the  French.  It  would  be  a  great  stimidant  to  real  merit 
M.  Bmck,  the  late  Finance  Minister  in  Vienna,  was  a  consuL  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Johnstone  would  not  recommend  that  the  consular  service  should  be 
blended  with  the  diplomatic,  but  considered  it  highly  important  that  the 
consul  should  have  the  same  relative  rank  with  regard  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  as  in  the  French  service.  Chevalier  de  Colquhoun  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  consular  service  should  be  made  a  nursery  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  In  this  country  it  would  be  extremely  important  that  a 
diplomatist  who  has  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  should  be  conversant 
with  the  leading  principles  of  commerce.  The  consular  and  the  diplomatic 
is  essentially  the  same  service ;  and  the  most  important  fimctions,  as  far  as 
this  nation  is  concerned,  which  diplomatic  officers  perform,  are  consular. 
Mr.  Yeames  showed  the  extent  to  which  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  take 
cognizance  of  political  questions.  Instances  frequently  arose  in  the  delta  of 
the  Danube  after  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  The  Russians  then  occupied  the 
chief  channel,  and  certain  impediments  arose,  which  gave  cause  for  com- 
plaints. That  was  a  commercial  and  at  the  same  time  also  a  political  sub- 
ject Mr.  Mark  also  stated  that  a  consul's  mission  in  Spain  cannot  be 
styled  purely  commercial,  as  he  must  of  necessity  take  cognizance  of 
political  matters. 

(^Ufications  of  Consuls. — In  the  examination  of  consuls  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  it  is  required — 1st  That  they  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  clearly 
and  correctly  in  writing.  2nd.  That  they  can  write  and  speak  French 
correctly  and  fluently.  3rd.  That  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
current  language,  as  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  of  the  port  at  which 
they  are  appointed  to  reside,  to  enable  them  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  authorities  and  natives  of  the  place ;  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
language  being  taken  to  meet  this  requirement  as  &r  as  any  place  situated 
to  tibe  east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  concerned,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language  as  regards  ports  within  the  Baltic  or  countries  having 
ports  in  the  Baltic.  4th.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  British  mercantile 
and  commercial  law,  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  questions  arising  between 
British  shipowners,  shipmasters,  and  seamen.  5th.  A  sufficient  knowledge 
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of  arithmetic  for  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  consnlB  are  required  to 
perform  in  drawing  up  commercial  tables  and  reports.  Mr.  Hammond  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  haying  mercantile  men  for  consuls.  There 
is  nothing  which  a  consul  is  required  to  perform  which  a  man  of  sense, 
temper,  and  judgment,  might  not  learn  to  do  efficiently  after  an  experience 
of  six  months  in  his  office.  The  duties  of  a  consul  require,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  exercise  of  good  common  sense.  Mr.  Holmes  was  of 
opinion  ^at  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  the  constd,  as  he  is  principally 
appointed  with  a  view  to  an  extension  of  trade,  that  he  shotdd  have  some 
knowledge  of  it  A  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  a  little  service  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  beginning  as  a  vice-consul,  are  adequate  qualifications 
for  the  consular  service. 

Salaries  and  Emoluments. — Mr.  Hammond  thought  that,  as  a  whole,  British 
consuls  are  not  so  well  remunerated  as  French  or  other  foreign  consuls. 
Take  a  French  consul  and  a  British  consul :  supposing  their  salaries  to  be 
the  same,  the  whole  expenditure  in  the  one  case,  namely,  in  the  case  of  the 
French  consul,  is  borne  by  the  Government ;  in  the  case  of  the  English 
consul,  he  has  sometimes  to  bear  the  greatest  part  of  that  expense  himsel£ 
And  an  Englishman  never  can  live  anything  like  so  cheaply  as  a  foreigner. 
British  consuls  have  difficulty  as  regards  the  education  of  their  children 
through  the  inadequacy  of  their  means.  A  consul  ought,  moreover,  to  be 
put  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to  make  some  provision  for  his  family.  Mr. 
Alston  and  Mr.  Ward  concurred  in  spying  that  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  consuls  that  they  are  imderpaid.  Mr.  Hammond 
stated  that  numerous  complaints  have  of  late  been  received  fi-om  the  consuls 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  remimeration ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
Foreign  Office  have  felt  it  necessary  at  once  to  give  relief.  The  salaries 
are  regulated  mainly  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  post  The 
main  element  of  consideration  in  the  matter  should  be  the  expense  of  living 
in  the  place  where  the  consul  is,  because  it  is  desirable  that  the  consul 
should  maintain  a  respectable  position  in  the  society  of  the  place.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  the  constd  should  not  be  so  stinted  in  his  means  as  to  be  unable 
to  appropriate  his  private  fortune  to  the  education  of  his  &mily.  He  should 
rather  be  put  in  a  position  to  save  a  little  money,  to  enable  him  to  return  to 
England,  on  leave  of  absence,  at  least  once  every  five  or  six  years. 

Trading  or  Non-Trading  Consuls, — ^As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  for  the 
interests  of  the  country  that  the  consuls  shall  not  be  allowed  to  trade.  A 
trading  consxd  has  not  the  same  position  in  the  abstract  as  a  non-trading 
consuL  He  is  not  so  useful  in  obtaining  commercial  information.  So  long 
as  there  are  trading  consuls,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
they  may  as  consuls  have  to  testify  to  transactions  in  which  they  are 
engaged  as  traders.  Under  such  a  system  they  are  often  the  only  persons  on 
the  spot  to  whom  traders  can  complain  of  undue  charges,  in  which  charges 
the  consuls  may  themselves  be  concerned.   Mr.  Mitchell  stated  his  objections 
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to  a  consul  oombining  the  occupation  of  agent  or  trader  with  his  official 
duties.     Consular  officers,  who  are  permitted  to  trade  or  act  as  agents,  are 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  advancing  their  private  interest  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  detriment  of  their  public  duty.     A  consul,  moreover,  is  in  a 
position  to  receive  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  information  upon  commer- 
cial matters,  and  he  is,  of  course,  tempted  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities 
which  are  denied  to  others,  and  which  can  only  be  pursued  at  the  expense 
of  the  mercantile  communities  amongst  which  he  is  placed,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  the  office  which  he  holds.'    This  was  especially  the  case  with  our 
consuls  on  the  Black  Sea  during  the  late  war  with  Russia.     Again,  con- 
sular officers  who,  by  reason  of  being  permitted  to  trade,  receive  but  very 
small  salaries,  are  sometimes  found  to  be  absent  from  their  post  on  their 
private  business  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  shipmasters  and  others  who 
may  require  them  in  their  official  capacity.     A  British  consul,  at  an 
important  port  in  Prussia,  was  in  one  year  absent  from  the  end  of  May  to 
the  end  of  September.    It  should  be  remembered,  that  consular  officers  have 
power  in  certain  cases  of  suspicion  to  seize  and  detain  ships.     If,  therefore, 
the  consul  who  is  permitted  to  act  as  agent  may  profit  by  the  ship  being 
detained,  it  follows  that  the  interest  of  the  agent  militates  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  consul,  and  personal  emolument  may  be  made  to  operate 
against  public  duty.   Indeed,  the  whole  consular  system  seems  in  this  respect 
to  be  an  anomaly.     Private  trading  on  the  part  of  the  consuls  is  either  right 
or  wrong.     If  wrong,  why  permit  it  in  any  case  ?    If  right,  why  prohibit  it 
in  certain  cases  ?    Still  there  are  cases  when  it  has  been  found  very  advan- 
tageous to  appoint  trading  consuls.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Diarbekir ;  being  the  first  consul  at  an  outlying  port,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
force  the  trade,  he  may  be  the  means  of  opening  a  trade  advantageous 
hereafter  to  this  country,  though  he  may  himself  gain  but  little  by  his  trade. 
In  such  a  case,  a  consul  ekes  out  his  salary;  he  acquires  iofluence  among  the 
people,  and  spreads  a  taste  for  English  manufactures.   So  the  consuls  at  Tre- 
bizond  and  Erzerum  have  been  the  means  of  opening  a  large  trade  in  those 
countries.      Mr.  Hammond  was  of  opinion  that,  in  a  new  district  where  he 
would  act  as  a  pioneer  of  trade,  it  was  desirable  that  a  consul  should  trade ;  but, 
though  the  first  consul  might  trade,'in  all  probability  the  second  who  was 
appointed  would  not  be  allowed  to  trade.     Mr.  Calvert,  also,  was  of  opinion 
that  in  some  out-of-the-way  places,  where  it  is  supposed  that  a  trade 
might  possibly  be  created,  the  constd,  perhaps,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
overcome  many  difficulties  which  a  merchant  alone  would  not,  and  in  such 
instances  it  might  be  desirable  for  a  limited  number  of  years  to  allow  the 
consul  to  trade.     So  in  some  small  ports  where  large  salaries  are  not  justi- 
fiable, Mr.  Atkinson  would  prefer  the  appointment  of  local  merchants  of 
respectability  to  be  remunerated  by  tonnage  dues  rather  than  of  salaried 
consuls.     Mr.  Hammond  was  of  opinion  that  all  vice-consuls  should  be 
restricted  from  trading.    Other  witnesses,  on  the  contrary,  said  there  was 
leas  objection  to  trading  in  a  vice-constd,  who  is  locally  subject  to  a  consul 
The  practice  pf  Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States  is  to  appoint  non- 
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trading  consols  exclusively.  In  this  country  the  tendency  of  late  years  has 
been  to  withdraw  the  permission  to  trade. 

Siam, — The  British  consul  at  Bankok,  in  Siam,  communicates  with  the 
Government  by  written  language.  He  sends  an  English  document,  to 
which  the  consul's  signature  is  attached^  with  a  translation ;  but  by  the 
treaty  the  whole  of  the  political  relations  rests  upon  the  English  document, 
and  not  upon  the  translation.  The  kings  themselves  rely  upon  their  owo 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  determine  the  precise  meaning  of  any 
document  The  climate  of  Bankok  is  healthy  in  most  respects,  but  many 
of  the  Europeans  have  had  dysentery,  which  is  very  fataL  The  principal 
trade  consists  in  rice  to  China ;  sugar,  sapan-wood,  sticklac,  gum  benjamin, 
pepper,  and  other  things,  to  Singapore.  The  Siamese  manufacture  nearly 
enough  for  their  own  use.  The  Lass  States  and  the  principal  inland  pro- 
vinces have  ready  communication  with  Bankok  by  the  river  Menem. 
Nakhow  Chaisi  and  Petchaburi,  both  very  fertile  districts,  can  be  easily 
reached  by  canals;  and  the  shops  of  Yuthia,  the  only  large  provindal 
capital,  are  well  stored  with  foreign  goods.  The  copper  ore  is  very  rich- 
There  are  also  tin  mines.  The  animals  of  the  country  are  very  fine. 
Labourers,  both  Chinese  and  Siamese,  sell  themselves  for  about  102.,  and 
are  kept  afterwards  to  work.  The  slave  seUs  himself  for  ever ;  but  at  any 
time  he  can  change  his  master,  or  buy  himself  free,  if  he  can  save  a  little 
money,  and  he  can  claim  to  go  out  for  his  own  benefit,  giving  half  of 
what  he  receives  to  his  master.  Slavery  is  recognized  by  law.  The 
children  of  the  slaves  are  slaves  also ;  but  the  child  when  he  comes  of 
age  can  free  himself  at  the  small  sum  of  5L  or  6L  The  Siamese  are  very 
friendly  towards  the  English.  The  whole  population  of  Siam  is  about  three 
millions.     The  revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from  monopoly. 

Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Mimonaries  in  China. — The  missionaries, 
generally  speaking,  are  unmolested ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Alcock,  the 
British  Consul  in  Canton,  they  do  not  make  progress  in  the  country.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  more  successful,  and  for  the  following  reasons: — They, 
in  the  first  place,  adopt  the  Chinese  customs ;  they  live  as  the  Chinese  live; 
they  abstain  from  cofiee,  tobacco,  and  anything  the  Chinese  discountenance, 
that  there  may  be  no  line  of  distinction ;  they  put  on  the  Chinese  dress,  and 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  possible  Chinese.  They  identify 
themselves  with  the  Chinese,  and  live  in  company  with  them  in  a  way  Pro- 
iestant  missionaries  never  dream  of  doing.  Our  missionaries  have  wives  and 
children,  and  that  necessarily  isolates  them  from  the  Chinese ;  they  require 
European  comforts,  which,  in  fisu^t,  puts  them  on  a  totally  dififerent  footing. 
The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  give  the  Chinese  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  a 
large  sacrifice ;  they  renounce  everything  in  the  shape  of  European  society, 
solace,  comfort,  and  luxury,  and  the  Chinese  are  capable  of  estimating  this. 
They  see  the  Protestant  missionary  living  much  like  other  Europeans,  with 
the  society  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  same  dress,  and  with  his  wiie  and 
children.  They  do  not  see  that  it  is  bad  living,  or  that  there  is  much  sacri- 
fice in  the  matter;  they  do  not  see  the  same  self- negation  and  the  devoting  of 
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the  whole  life  and  daily  existence  to  one  object.  But  Protestant  mission- 
aries are  not  placed  under  the  same  conditions  of  success  as  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  approximates  more  to  the  system  of 
worship  in  China  than  the  Protestant  does.  The  mere  appearance  of  a  Chinese 
temple  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  outside  accessories  of  a  Catholic  chapeL 
It  is  more  like  a  transfer  with  only  certain  modifications  from  one  form  of 
religion  to  another.  Moreover,  they  go  to  work  in  a  different  way ;  they 
have  images  and  signs  which  the  Chinese  may  well  assume  to  be  a  mere 
change  of  saint  or  idoL  A  Protestant  goes  and  speaks  upon  pure  abstract 
doctrines  with  nothing  to  attract  the  eye,  and  certainly  he  is  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  that  respect  in  dealing  with  pagan  people.  On  the  whole,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  had  far  more  effect,  as  far  as  ostensible  effects 
go,  in  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity. 

Chinese  CKmo/^.-'— The  Chinese  climate  is  most  disastrous  to  Europeans. 
It  kills  a  consul  every  three  years.  Every  one  fancies  he  can  bear  it,  but 
after  three  or  four  years  all  get  struck  down.  In  the  year  1850 — that 
was,  seven  years  after  the  ports  had  been  opened — ^three  consuls  had  died ; 
one  vice-consul  in  charge  and  three  assistants.  There  were  seven  out  of  an 
establishment  of  25,  being  more  than  a  fourtL  At  this  time,  after  15  years, 
the  total  number  of  deaths  is  11,  being  nearly  one-half.  They  were  all  in 
the  prime  of  life,  between  26  and  46.  Everybody  seems  subject,  with  rare 
exception,  to  one  of  three  maladies  that  make  fatal  inroads  upon  the  consti- 
tation.  One  either  gets  covered  with  boils  of  the  most  painftd  kind,  slough- 
ing boils  lasting  three  or  four  months,  or  is  attacked  with  dysentery,  or, 
in  the  fresh-water  valleys,  with  intermittent  fever,  and  is  struck  down  with 
ague.  British  consuls  should  come  home  every  seven  years  at  the  outside. 
All  Europeans  are  equally  affected.  The  change  in  the  mercantile  conunu- 
nity  is  very  striking ;  a  generation  seldom  lasts  three  or  four  years,  which  is 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  country  for  restoration  to  healtL 
Tet  all  the  stations  are  not  equally  unhealthy.  Shanghae  is  the  best  The 
soil  is  a  sort  of  gutta-percha  soil,  laid  out  in  rice  cultivation,  an  alluvial  soil 
silted  up  fix>m  the  river  in  the  shape  of  mud.  There  is  no  spot  adjacent  to 
China  where  a  sanitarium  could  be  made,  to  which  consuls  indisposed  might 
retire  to  restore  their  health.  Chusan  has  a  reputation  as  a  sanitarium,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  trusted.  There  are  also  two  or  three  islands  between  Chusan 
and  Ningpo  where  Europeans  go  to  restore  themselves,  but  those  places  can 
afford  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  influence  of  the  climate.  Nothing  short 
of  England  is  of  any  use.  A  sojourn  in  England  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  is  sufficient  to  restoration  to  healtL 

Chinese  Exchange  and  Currency. — ^The  Chinese  have  no  native  currency 
of  their  own,  except  the  strings  of  a  base  sort  of  copper  cash,  1,200  or  1,500 
going  to  a  dollar,  and,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  there  is  a  local 
paper  currency,  they  generally  dispense  with  currency  altogether,  except  for 
their  smaller  payments.  All  the  rest  is  paid  in  bullion,  which  is  simply 
weight  of  silver.  With  the  foreign  trade  there  has  been  introduced  the 
practice  of  employing  Mexican  or  Spanish  doUars ;  in  all  the  other  ports, 
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except  Shanghae,  a  slight  premiam  was  generally  given  for  the  Caiolns 
dollar,  which  has  varied  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  At  Canton  an  effort 
was  made  by  all  the  foreign  merchants  to  establish  altogether  such  pre- 
ference for  the  Carolus  dollar;  and,  after  a  dispute  with  the  brokers,  it  was 
agreed  that  all  dollars,  Spanish  or  Mexican,  shoidd  be  taken  at  par.  The 
Mexican  and  the  Carolus  dollar  are  in  effect  of  the  same  value — ^there  is 
not  any  difference;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  preference  given  to  the 
Carolus  dollar,  especially  by  the  tea  and  silk  men,  that  these  pillar 
dollars  are  raised  to  the  price  of  7«.  and  7$.  6(2.,  whereas  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  dollar  is  from  4«.  to  4«.  6(2.  This  fancy  for  the  pillar  dollar  is  not 
confined  to  silk  and  tea  merchants,  it  runs  through  the  whole  place;  there 
is  one  quotation  for  the  Carolus  dollar,  and  another  for  the  Mexican  dollar. 
If  you  go  into  a  shop  with  a  Mexican  dollar,  they  will  haggle  about  taking 
it  at  all ;  or,  perhaps,  they  will  give  you  1,200  cash  for  the  Mexican  dollar, 
when  they  will  give '1,800  cash  for  the  Carolus  dollar.  This  is,  how- 
ever, quite  peculiar  to  Shanghae.  There  is  always  a  certain  preference 
given  everywhere  in  China  to  the  Carolus  dollar ;  it  is  impossible  to  say 
why;  but  it  has  gone  to  an  insane  extent  at  Shanghae.  The  Carolus 
dollar,  as  a  currency,  is  out  of  existence,  and  yet  the  demand  continues  in- 
creasing for  them.  At  Foo-chow-foo  there  is  a  kind  of  dollar  current  quite 
different  from  the  dollar  current  at  Shanghae :  it  is  the  Ferdinand  dollar, 
chopped  with  stamps.  It  is  very  much  defaced,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it 
breaks  up  into  little  bits.  Mexican  dollars  are  at  »  discount  in  comparison 
with  this  coin.  It  is  circulated  by  weight  The  general  trade  of  Shanghae 
is,  however,  carried  on  by  barter.  There  is  not  much  actual  money 
paid.  A  man  sells  a  chop  of  tea  or  100  bales  of  silk ;  the  price  is  agreed 
upon  with  the  British  merchant;  the  merchant  sells  him  a  certain  quantity 
of  long  cloths,  and  makes  up  the  difference  probably  in  opium.  At  all 
events,  there  is  generally  only  a  small  balance  left;  they  square  the 
account,  and  the  balance  is  then  paid  in  dollars,  but  it  generally  amounts 
to  a  small  sum.  A  considerable  fluctuation  continually  takes  place  in  the 
quantity  of  cash  that  the  dollar  has  commandecL  It  seems  to  depend  very 
much,  as  the  prices  of  stocks  and  exchange  do,  on  the  amount  of  transactions 
that  the  different  merchants  go  into.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  buying  and 
selling  of  silver  and  cash  in  the  market  of  Soochow  and  at  some  of  the 
larger  markets,  which  causes  a  fluctuation  from  one  hour  to  another,  and 
they  have  carrier-pigeons  from  Soochow  to  Ningpo,  bringing  the  rates,  just 
as  we  have  intelligence  of  the  rate  of  consols  from  hour  to  hour.  In  one  of 
the  places  at  Ningpo,  which  answers  for  an  exchange,  often  may  be  seen  a 
crowd  of  apparently  maniac  men  in  the  strangest  kind  of  excitement,  all 
screaming  different  numbers,  and  every  now  and  then  rushing  at  each  other 
and  striking  the  forefinger  and  thumb  in  the  most  frantic  way. 
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SALARIES  OF  CONSULAR  OFFICERS. 


Heildenn. 


RrauA. 
St.  Pieteralmrg 
Moscow 
Archaiurel 
Rtga 

Helstng,ilDn 
WiboTS. 
Wamw 


Kberson 
Berdiaiuk 
Ta«{anrog 
Keitch  . 
Theodoofai 
Soakoom  KaM  and 
BedoatKaltf. 


SwsDsir. 
Stoekholin  . 
Gottenborgh 

NOKWAT. 

Chrktiania    . 

Elainare 

Cfypeohagen  . 
St.  Thomas   . 

PscnsiA. 
Dastaig 


StectlnaBd  Swino- 

raOnde. 
KSntestierg    and 

Cologne' 

OnxAvr. 
Himlmrg 

BrenMn 


CazbsTva 
Kiel 

Ftankfork     .' 

Mbthxilaiiim. 


Boctardam 
Fluhtaig 


Snnbaya 
Samarang 
Surinam 
CoTifoa 

Bbloick. 
Antverp 


Fbakcx. 
PMh    .       . 
Dunkirk 
Calaia    . 
BoDlogne 
Havre    .       . 
Caen 

Cherbonrg  . 
GraoTille 
Bmt  . 
Nutes  . 
Chwente 
Bordeanz 
Bajronne 
ManeUlea     . 


Raok. 


Salary 


Consnl 


Con.-gen. 
Vke-con. 
ConBol    . 


Yke-con. 
Coxiaal    . 


ViM-con. 


Consnl 


Gon.*fSen. 


Consnl    . 
Vice-con. 


Consnl 


Con.-gen. 
Vice.-con. 
Consnl    . 


Ch.d'AA. 
fc  Con.-g. 
Vfcse-con. 


COB.< 


Consnl 


Vke-con. 
Consnl    . 


Consnl    . 
Vke-con. 

Consnl    . 


Vice-con. 
Consnl  . 
Vice-con. 
Consul  , 


£ 
750 
200 
800 
600 
350 
150 
1,000 
750 
80 
250 
400 
300 
400 
350 
500 

350 


500 
400 


700 


700 
150 
150 
250 


700 
800 
500 

500 

100 

1,500 

300 
150 
lAO 
100 
76 
760 
800 


800 
600 
160 
200 
200 
300 
160 

nn: 


600 
800 
100 


100 
500 
400 
400 
660 
150 
600 
100 
600 
300 
800 
460 
400 
560 


Conn  try  uui 


Fbahgs— con/. 
Toulon  . 
Corsica . 
Algiers  . 

»t      •       • 
Gran 
Bona 
Phi 


Gnadaloupe  . 

Spain. 
Madrid  . 
BUboa  . 
San  Sebastian 
Vigo     .       .       . 
Cadiz    . 
San  Juan 
Seville  . 
Malaga  . 
Cart^fM^ena  . 
Alicante 
Barcelona 
ICahon  . 
Tenerlflb 
Havana 
Trinidad 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba  . 
Puerto  Rico  . 
Manilla . 

»t  •  •  • 
Snal  .  .  . 
Iloilo     . 

POBTUOAL. 

Lisbon  . 

n  •  ■  • 

Oporto  . 
Madeira 
St.  Michael's . 
Fayal    .       .       . 
Terceira        •       . 
Cape  Verd  Islands 
Mozambique . 
Qnillimane '  . 

SWITSBBLAVD. 

Geneya . 

Sabdinxa. 
Genoa   . 

Nice      .       .       . 
CagUari 

TUSCABT. 

Leghorn 

MODBKA. 

Carrara 

RoxAB  States. 
Ancona. 
,,     . 
Rome    . 

Two  Sicilies. 
Naples  .       .       . 

Galiipoli 
Brmdisi 
Palermo 


AUSTBXA. 

VenloB  , 
Trieste  . 
Finme  . 

Gbbbgb. 
Patras   . 
Syra      . 
Piraeus  . 
Missolonghi  . 


Rjuik. 


Vioe-con. 
Consul  . 
Con.-gen. 
Vice-con. 


Consnl 


Consul 


Vice-con. 
Consul    . 


Vioe-con. 
Consul 


Vice-con. 
Consul  . 
Con.-gen. 
Vice-con. 
Consul    . 


Vioe-con. 


Consul  . 
Vice-con. 
Consul    . 


Vioe-con. 
Consul    . 


Consnl 


Consul 


Consnl 


Consnl 


Consnl  . 
Vice-con. 
Con.  agent 

Consul 
Vice-con. 


Consnl 
Vice-con. 

Con.-gen. 
Vice-con. 


Consul    . 
Vioe-con. 


Salary 


£ 

60 
200 
800 
300 
400 
100 
100 
100 
nU. 


300 
350 
100 
400 
600 
160 
300 
300 
400 
400 
400 
300 
500 

1,000 
800 
300 
800 

1,000 
360 
400 
400 


800 
500 
300 
400 
100 
100 
400 
600 
600 


100 


400 
300 
860 


860 


860 

60 

300 


400 
100 
100 
25 

150 

700 
100 
100 

700 
400 
860 
160 


Country  and 
Residence. 


TUBKET 

(In  Europe). 
Belgrade 
Bucharest     . 

Ginrgero 
Jassy     . 

Galats  and  Ibralla 
Reni  and  Ismail    . 
Varna   . 
Soulina . 
Bosna  Serai  . 
Mostar  . 
Constantinople 


MersinI . 

Rodosto 

Dardanelles 

Enoe 

Salonlca 

Carallo 

Larissa . 

Volo      . 

Monastir 

Durazzo 

Usmp    . 

Prevesa 


Scutari  . 
Crete    . 

TcTBKBT  (in  Asia), 
Brnssa  . 
Smyrna        . 


Adalia  . 
Macri  . 
Samoa  . 
Rhodes  -. 
Scio  . 
Mytilene 
Erzemm 
Trebizond  . 
Diarbekhr 
Samsoon  fr  Sinope 
Bagdad. 

MOOSBUI 

Damascus 
Aleppo  . 
Alezandretta 
Beirout . 

Antioch 
Jemsalem     . 
Caiflfa    . 
Jaffa      . 
Jedda    . 

EOTPT. 

Egypt  .     . 

Alezandrl 


Rank. 


Con.-gen. 

Agent and 
con.-gen. 

Con.Aigt. 

Consul    . 

Vice.-con. 

Con.Aflft 

Consul    . 

Vice-con. 

Consul    . 

Vice-con. 

Con.-gen. 

Vice-con. 

cancellier 

2nd  Vioe- 
con. 

Judge  of 
Con.Ct. 

Vice-con. 
cane.  & 
regtr.  to 
Con.Ct. 

Law  clerk 
to  ditto 

Vice-con. 

Con.Agt. 

Consul    . 

Con.Agt. 

Consul    . 

Vice  con. 
ff 

Vice-con. 

Consul    . 

Vice-con. 

Consul    . 

Vioe-con. 

cancel. 

Vice-con. 

Consul    . 


Consnl   . 

Vfoe>con. 
cancel. 
Chaplain 
Sargeon 
Vice-oon. 


Consnl    . 
Vice-con. 


Consul 


Con.-gen. 
Vice-oon. 
Consul    . 

Vice-con. 
Con  .-gen. 
Viee-con. 

Consnl   . 
Vice-con. 
Consnl 
Vice-con. 


Agent  fr 

Con.-gen. 

Consnl    . 

Vice-con. 

cancellier 

3ndVice- 

oonsul 
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Salaxy 


900 
900 

100 
700 
360 
100 
600 
300 
600 
300 
1300 
600 

600 

3,000 

600 


860 

350 
nil. 
800 
40 
350 
300 
360 
150 
600 
260 
860 
660 
160 

100 
180 
800 


850 
700 
260 

250 
200 
100 
60 
nil. 
400 
100 
300 
600 
800 
400 
300 
nil. 
350 
600 
600 
800 
600 
160 
300 
660 
360 
800 
160 


1300 


600 
800 


800 
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rss  OF  CoKsm.Aii  Offigebs — continued. 

Coantryand 
Residence. 

Bank. 

Salary 

Country  and 
Residence. 

Rank. 

Salary 

Country  and 
Residdnoe. 

Rank. 

Salary 

EoTPT— con/. 

£ 

Salvador. 

£ 

MoNTB  Video. 

Alexandria   . 

Snrgeon 

100 

Sonsonate     . 

Consol    . 

900 

Monte  Video 

Ch.d*Affii. 

Cairo     . 

Consul    . 

400 

' 

*  con.-g. 

£ 

Pamietta 

Vioe-con. 

60 

NiCAmAOUA. 

t» 

Vice-con. 

600 

Sues      .       .       . 

t* 

900 

Beal^o  .       .       . 

Vice-con. 

900 

Paraquat. 

Tbipou. 

CofTA  BlOA. 

Asundoa 

Consol    . 

700 

TrlpoU  . 

Con.-fjen. 

800 

SanJofi^ 

Consul    . 

900 

H                •                   •                    • 

Vice-con. 

800 

BUAMSL. 

Ben^i        .       . 

t* 

400 

Honduras. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Consol    . 

800 

Moorzook      . 

n 

300 

Comayigua  . 

Consul    . 

900 

Maranham    . 

•f 

100 

n 

SOO 

Mosquito. 

Para      . 
Pemambuoo . 

4M 
MO 

TUHIS. 

Grey  Town    . 

Consul    . 

600 

Ceara    .       .       . 

«• 

fiO 

TnnlB    .       .       . 

Acent  b 

1,600 

Paraiba 

Vtoe-oon. 

800 

Con.-gen. 

Hatti. 

Maceio 

n 

SOO 

»♦       •       •       • 

Vice-con. 

450 

Port-au-Prince     . 

Con.-gen. 

1.900 

Bahia    . 

Consul    . 

MO 

Sosa      .       .       . 

n 

300 

t» 

Vice-con. 

600 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
St.  Catharine's 

•* 

n 

900 
500 

MOBOOOO. 

Saw  Domiwoo. 

Tangier        .       . 

Ch.  d'Aflr. 
fc  Con.-g. 

1,600 

San  Domingo 

Consnl    . 

800 

Sabdwich  Islakds 
Woahoo 

Con.-gen. 

IfiOO 

M              •              •              • 

VIoe-oon. 

850 

New  Grabada. 

Moffador       .       . 

n 

850 

Bogota  . 

Ch.d'AiBi. 

nil. 

Gboboiab  or  Wibd- 

Tetuan  . 

960 

fcoon.-g. 

WARD  IsLABDS. 

Rabat    . 

»f 

950 

♦»       •       •       • 

Vice-con. 

400 

Tahiti    . 

Consol    . 

500 

Laraiche 

M 

150 

Carthagena  . 

Consul    . 

1,000 

Saflbe    . 

n 

950 

Panama 

H 

1,900 

SOCIBTT    OB    LbB- 

Maza(;an 

M 

9M) 

Chagres  k  Colon  . 

Vioe-con. 

400 

WARD  IBLABDS. 

DraalBalda  . 

n 

150 

Sanu  Martha 
RioHacha    .       . 

400 
800 

Raialea . 

Consnl    . 

600 

PsmA. 

Navioator's 

Tabrees 

Con.-f?cn. 

500 

Vbbbiuila. 

ISLABDS. 

Teheran 

Beiht    .       .       . 

Consol    . 

500 
500 

Caracas 

Ch.d'Aft. 

&C0B.-g, 

Vioe-con. 

M 

1.400 

Samoa   . 
Feejee  Islands 

Consul   . 

M 

8W 

850 

Abtmimia. 

Consnl    . 

600 

La  Guayra    . 
Puerto  Cabello 
Maracaibo 

900 
900 
900 

Tonga  Islands 

BORBBO. 

t» 

8ao 

MnwuT. 

BoUrar .       .       . 

» 

950 

Brunei  . 

Con.-gen. 

600 

Zanzibar 

Consul    . 

Pdby 
EJ.C 

Eqdatob. 

COMORA  ISLABDS. 

Qtutyaqofl 

Ch.d'Affli. 
&oon.-g. 

1,000 

Johanna 

Consol   . 

ISO 

Portland 

Consnl    . 

400 

n               •          * 

Vice-con. 

900 

Shbrbro  RnrsB. 

Boston  . 

t» 

900 

Con.-gen. 

New  York     . 

tf 

500 

Pbbu. 

Sherbro  Island      . 

Con.Agt. 

M 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore      . 

n 

500 
500 

Lima     .       .      . 

Cb.d'Afb. 

&  con.-g. 

Consul    . 

Richmond     . 
Charleston    . 

** 
n 

500 
600 

Callao   . 
Islay      . 
Arica    . 
Payto    . 

900 
500 
300 
100 

Lagos    . 

Consol    . 

600 

Sarannah 
Mobile  . 

n 

500 
450 

Vice-con. 

BlOHT  or  BlAPBA. 

Fernando  Po 

Consol    . 

600 

New  Orleans 

700 

M 

Galveston     . 

M 

300 

BOLXTIA. 

LiBKBIA. 

San  Francisco 

n 

500 

Monroria 

Consul    . 

500 

Chicago 

t« 

400 

Sucra    .       .       . 

Ch.d'Aini. 

nil. 

BofEftlo  . 

»» 

400 

Cbiu. 

&  con.-g. 

SlAM. 

Bankok         .       . 

Consul    . 

1,100 

Mmoo. 

Mexico  .       .       . 
Vera  Crux     . 

Consul    . 

950 
500 

Santiago 
Valparaiso    . 

Ch.d'Affs. 

&  con.-g. 

Consnl    . 

nfl. 
nH. 

Chiba. 
Canton  . 

Consnl    . 
Vice-con. 

750 
750 
ISO 

La^na  de  Termtaias 

Vice-con. 

150 

Concepcion    . 

Vice  con. 

950 

Whampoa     . 
Macao    . 

Tampico 

Consul    . 

500 

Coquimbo      . 

Consnl    . 

300 

Con."Agt. 

San  Bias 

300 

Caldera . 

Vice-con. 

950 

Acapnlco 

Vice-con. 

8^0  1 
150 

BUKBOS  Atrks. 

Amoy    . 
Foo-chow-ibo 

Consnl    . 
Vioe-con. 
Consnl    . 

750 
1^10 

GUATOfALA. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Ch.d'AlBi. 
&  con.-g 

NingpS          .*       ; 

Vfce-con. 

750 

800 

Guatemala    . 

Ch.d'AfBi. 

1,000  ! 

n 

Vice-con. 

500 

Shanghae 

Consul    . 

1^ 

&  con.-g. 

1 

Rosario. 

•• 

400 

M                        • 

Vice-oon. 

750 

[160] 
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Aleztndrie  . 


Aartn 


Belgrade 
Itoyiouth 
Bncharert 
CantBU 


Etsnm(jM) 


Ltroonw 
LoodrM 
Xonterideo  . 
HewTork    . 
Poit-«i-Krtiioo 


dnCbfll 


Ttogiar 
TMpoU  d0  BttDeriB 
Tnnfei   .       . 
YniM.       . 


OornmjiM. 


Akp 

Anotoe 

AaompdOD  (Fingnaj) 

BahiA  .... 

BatemMFan 


BlvUM  • 

CMis    . 
CaiiMari 
Oilra(U)    . 
(Ucotta 


Sakrj. 
Franet. 

.  85,000 

.  30,000 

.  18,000 

.  80,000 

.  90,000 

.  as,ooo 

.  90,000 

.  80,000 

.  80,000 

.  18,000 

.  80,000 

.  40,000 

.  40/no 

\  17/)00 

.  40,000 

.  84,000 

.  86,000 

.  KJOW) 

.  80,000 

.  85,000 

.  99,000 

.  99,000 

.  90,000 

.  99.000 

.  94/M)0 


15,000 
lO/MO 
18,000 
90,000 
90,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
15,000 
19,000 
15/)00 
46/)00 


Crate  Qa)  .        .        . 

Cap  de  Bonne  Eaptfranoe 

Carthag^na  (EapagneX 

Charleaton 

Chrlatiania 

CiTita  Yeochla 

CobUa 

Corftm  . 

Corogne(La) 


Danzig 
ItJeddali 
Dablin. 
Edinboorg 


Enamni 
Femambooo 
Galati  . 
Gibraltar 
Olaagow 
Ooayaqtdl 
CaUao) 
HoDolnln 
Jaasy    . 
Jenualem 
Larnacca 
Lelpsig 
Liabonne 
LiTerpool 


(trauMrtf 


Malta 

Mannie 

Majenoe 

Milan   . 

Mogador 

Moecow 


Naplea 
Newcaatle 


Salary. 
Francs. 
.  10,000 
.  90,000 
.  10,000 
.  15/)00 
.  15,000 
.  19,000 
,  15,000 
.  15,000 
.  19,000 
.  15,000 
,  15,000 
.  19,000 
17|pOO 
.  16/)00 
.  15,000 
.  19,000 
,  18,000 
.  19,000 
,  15,000 
.  16,000 
I 

15,000 

.    95,000 

.    90,000 

,     18,000 

,     10,000 

.     10,000 

.    90,000 

.    99,000 

.     14,000 

,     18,000 

,    80,000 

.     15,000 

.    UfiOO 

10,000 

18,000 

19,000 

18,000 

.    16,000 


Nke      . 

NottTelle  Qrleana 
Odesaa  . 
Ostende 
Palerma 
Palma  . 
Panama 
PhOadelphie 
PortLooiae 
PortMaorioe 
Porio    . 
Porto  Rico 
Iticlimond 
Riga     . 
Rio  Janeiro 
Rotterdam 
Satnte  Martha 
St.  Ftftersboorg 
St.Stfba8tlan 
Saloniqne 
SanFraodioo 
Santander    . 
Santiago  de  Cnba 
Santa  Domingo 
SeriUe  . 
Shang-Hai   . 
Sina^wor    . 
Stettin         . 
Qjdney 
Syra     . 
Tampioo 
Tlflis    . 
Trtfblzonde  . 
Trieste. 
Valence 
Valparaiso    . 
Varsorie 
Vera  Cms  (La) 
Zanxibar 


Salary. 

Francs. 

.  19,000 

.  99,000 

.  15,000 

.  10,000 

.  15,000 

.  19,000 

.  90/)00 

.  18,000 

.  95/)00 

.  10,000 

.  10,000 

.  18,000 

.  15.000 

.  19,000 

.  96,000 

.  15,000 

.  18,000 

.  80.000 

.  10,000 

.  19,000 

.  50.000 

.  10,000 

.  18,000 

.  18,000 

.  19,000 

.  98,000 

.  95,000 

.  10,000 

.  80,000 

.  19,000 

.  95,000 

.  14,000 

.  19,000 

.  16,000 

.  19,000 

.  90,000 

.  18/)00 

.  95,000 

.  IBfiOO 


AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  SALARIEa 


BavoTB  EzTRAomDDiAmT,  Mimaraaa 
PLsmrofmniAEr. 

17,500 

15,000 

19/)00 

19/)00 

19,000 

19/)00 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,600 

1,500 

1,500 

9,000 

9,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 


sSerr   : 

Spain    . 

SSria ; 

Autrla        .       .       , 
Pnaiia 
Sateerknd 
Borne  . 

Maples.       . 

sSa      .       . 

hS£?   ;    ; 

PDTtapl        .          . 

Denmark     . 
Sweden       .       . 
Bruil  .      . 

Pern    ...       , 
Chfll    .      .       . 
Argentine  Repoblie 
HewGiwada      .       . 
BollTla.       . 

Ecuador      .       .       . 
TeDesnela   . 
Oi^emala   .       . 

233r:    : 

SBCBRABZia  or  Lbgatiom. 


Fnaoe. 

Spain 


SERIES  B. 


9,500 
9,950 
9,950 


Country. 


AostrU 
Prussia 
Switaerland. 


Naples. 
Sardinia 


Portugal 


Sweden 
BrasU  . 
Peni 

Cbm    .     . 

Argentina  Republic 
New  Granada 
BoUria. 
Ecuador 
Venetuela    . 


Nicaragna 
Mexico 


Qreat  Britain:— 


Liferpool 
Glasgow 
Dundee  . 
Newcastle 


Salary. 

Dolls. 
9,000 
9,000 
9,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
9,000 
9,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
9,000 


7,500 
7,500 
4,000 
9,000 
1,500 
1,5C0 
9,000 


Country. 
Hong  Kong 
Calcutta 


Melbonnia 

Nassau  . 

Kingston  (Jamaica) 
Holland;— 

Rotterdam 

Amsterdam  . 
Prussia: — 

Aiz-la-Gbi^eUe 
France:— 


HaTie    . 


z  z 


Bordeaux 

Lyons    . 

LaRocbeDe  . 

Nantea  . 
Spain:— 

Cadis     .       . 

Malaga  .       . 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba 

Malanyas 

StJobn's(P.R.) 

Trinidad  de  Cuba 

Ponea  (P.  R.) 

HaTanna 
Portugal:— 

Lisbon 

Funcbal 
Belgium:— 

Antwerp 


Salary. 
DoHa. 
8,000 


9,000 
4,000 
9,000 
9,000 

9,000 
1,000 

9,500 


6,000 
9,500 
9,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 

1,500 
1,500 


■[.«] 


8,000 
9,000 
8,000 
1,500 
6,000 

1.600 
1,500 

9,500 
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AnaiOAX  DiPMiuno  Saumm— entttMM^ 


Coontrr. 

Salary. 
Dolia. 

oimtry. 

Salary. 
Dolls. 

Comrtiy. 

ss- 

Boashi:- 

Brartr- 

Sardfaiia:— 

St.  P0i0nDiii|f 

iJM 

Rfo  de  Janeiro 

6,000 

Spexzin.       .       . 

7S0 

Denmark  :— 

8,000 

Greece:— 

SLThomaa  . 

4,000 

Argentine  BepnMie:— 

Atbum  .      .       . 

.     1^ 

Elsliiore        .       .       . 

1^0 

BnenoaAyrea       .       . 

8,000 

Turkey:- 

Anatrta:- 

Pnm:— 

Candia  .       .       . 

.     IJOOO 

Trteafee  .       .       . 

S.000 

CUlao   .... 

8,600 

Cyprus  . 

.      1,000 

Yleniw  . 

1,000 

ChiH:— 

Ionian  Islands  :- 

Saxony:— 

Yalparaiao    .       .       . 

8,000 

Zanta     . 

.  l^ 

Ldpalo.       .       . 

l,W0 

AiMca:- 

Bararia:— 

Gowaou  AKD  ComnBoiAL  Aonm. 

MonroTia 

.     IjOOO 

Muiich  . 

.      1,000 

Great  Britain  :— 

Zanzibar 

.    \jm 

Banaeattc  and  n«e  Gtttoa  :- 

1,000 

Bremen. 

'    tjxo 

Bristol   .... 

1,000 

Bayldands   .       . 

.     IJM 

HMDbarK      . 

.      2.000 

Leith     .... 

1,000 

Hayti:— 

.     S,000 

Dnblte  .... 

1.000 

GkpeHaytlen 

.      IfiBO 

Cork      .... 

1,000 

Anx  Cayea     . 

ftOO 

Stnttsardt     .       . 

.      1.000 

Galwny.       .       .       . 

1.000 

Mexico  :- 

Bad«D:- 

Bombay 

1,000 

Mexico         .       . 

.     1,000 

Carlambe      .       . 
Swltserland:- 

.      1,000 

Glhra£!r 

1,000 
760 

Paso  del  Norte 
Tampico 

800 

.     1,000 

Baala     .       .       . 

.      1,500 

Island  of  Maltn     .       . 

1,000 

.      1,000 

Zurich   . 

.      1,600 

Cape  Town    . 

1,000 

Tabasco^    .' 

MO 

Genera  . 

.      1,600 

PortLonia     . 

IjOOO 

Maaatlan 

MO 

Sardinia:- 

8t.Jobn'b,N.B.   .       . 

IfiW 

.    \jm 

Qenoft    .       .       . 

.      1,600 

Plcton    .... 

1.000 

Manatltlan    . 

.     1,000 

Tnaeany:— 

Demeram 

IfiW 

Leghorn       .       . 

.      1,500 

F^lkiud  Island!  \ 

l/XM) 

OmoaandTruxfllo 

.      1,000 

Ktaiffdom  of  tbeTwoSidUes 
Naplea  .       .       . 
Palermo        .       . 

— 

1,000 

San  Joetf 

800 

.      1,500 

Hobart  Town 

1,000 

N«wQT«nada:— 

.      1,600 

Bermuda 

1,000 

Carfhagena    .       . 

500 

Meaataia.       .       . 

.      1,000 

Turk's  Island 

1,000 

800 

TnrldahDoaiintotta:- 

Barbadoea     ... 

1,000 

Venesoela:— 

.      8,500 

Island  of  Trinidad.       . 

1,000 

ChidadBoUTar      . 

750 

Smynui. 

.      S.000 

St.  Helena     .       .       . 

1,000 

Puerto  Gabello 

7» 

Beynmt 

.      S,000 

St.  Christopher     .       . 

1,000 

Maracaibo     .       . 

766 

Jemaalem     .       . 

.      1,000 

Antigwi        .       .       . 

1/MM) 

Eqnador:- 

Alexandria    .       . 

.      8,800 

Ceylon  .... 

1,000 

Guayaqufl 

7« 

Bariiary  Statea  >- 

Rnasi*:— 

Bnifl:— 

Tangier        .       . 

.      1,600 

Odessa  .... 

1,800 

.       7M 

Tripoli  .       .       . 

.      8,600 

nairtg 

1.000 

RioGfinde    .       . 

.     1.000 

Tonto    .       .       . 

.      9,500 

Fnmce:— 

Bahia     .       .       . 

.      1,006 

China:— 

Martinique 

780 

Para     .       .       . 

.     1,000 

Canton  ... 

.      8,000 

Kiqneton       .       .       . 

760 

""fSJ^^iv*.     . 

Shanghae      .       . 

.      8,000 

Spafai:- 

.    ijm 

Amor    . 

.      2W 

Barcekmn 

760 

Chili  :- 

Foo-chow      .       . 

.      S,600 

Manilla  .... 

760 

TUcahuano   . 

.    ijm 

Sandwich  InlandaU  * 

.      8,600 

""*S5^-.    .    .    . 

1,000 

Peru:- 

Palta     .      .      . 

800 

Honolnln      .       . 

.      4,000 

760 

Tumbes 

800 

Hajti: — 

Fayal    V     .       .       . 

760 

Port  aP"Prtnca 

.      8,000 

St.Jago,Capeyerd     . 

760 

T^hMJM^ 

.     1,000 

City  of  St.  Domingo 

.      1,600 

Hanorer  and  Branswick  :— 

Hilo       .       .       . 

.      IfiM 

Mexloo:— 

Ranorer 

600 

Vera  Gmi 

.      8,500 

.    ijm 

Aeapoko 

8,000 

Society  Islanda:— 

Central  America  !— 
San  Joan  del  NorfeB 
San  Joan  del  Bar  . 

.      8.000 
.      8.0M 

Schwerin 
Oldenborg:- 

Oldenborg     .       .       . 
Danish  Dominkma: 

600 
600 

TahiU    .       .       . 

Lanfhala       .       . 
Hidland:-- 

.      1.000 
.     1.000 

NewGranad*:^ 

Santa  Cms    . 

760 

Bataria(Com.Agt.) 

.     1,000 

Panama        • 

.      8,800 

Sweden  and  Korwaj  s 

Parambarioo  . 

800 

AapinwaU 

.      8,600 

Gothenburg  .       .       . 

760 

St.  Martin     .       . 

800 

Vooeinein:— 

AnsMar— 

Curacoa. 

800 

LaGvayn 

.       1,600 

Venice  .... 

760 

No.  CXV.— BILLETING  SYSTEM. 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of 
the  present  System  for  the  Biileting  of  Troops.     (363.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  May,  1858,  and  it  consisted  of 
Mr.  Eliot  Yorke,  General  Codrington,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Sir  John 
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Bamsdenj  Colond  North,  Mr.  Smith  Child,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Mr.  Baxter,  Captain  Esmonde,  Mr.  Ridley,  and  Sir  Frederick  Smith. 

The  Committee  examined  the  following  witnesses : — Mr.  William  Edward 
Baxter,  M.P. ;  James  Morham  and  Francis  Dowling,  billet  masters,  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin ;  Henry  Edward  Allen,  Bristol ;  John  Atkinson,  Liver- 
pool; Henry  Lowett,  Chertsey;  William  Oillies,  Glasgow;  John  Balmbra, 
Newcastle;  Jeremiah  Clarke,  London;  Michael  Carey,  Dublin;  Samuel 
Ingham,  Manchester ;  Joseph  Stinton,  Birmingham ;  Thomas  Teal,  Bolton; 
G.  Candelet,  Manchester ;  Joseph  Ogbnm,  Portsmouth ;  William  Spirett, 
Leeds,  licensed  victuallers;  Richard  Allen  Stephens,  superintendent  of 
police,  Birmingham;  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh;  Colonel  Edwin 
Edly;  Colonel  Alexander  Gordon;  Richard  Charles  Kirby,  accountant- 
general  of  the  army ;  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  K.C.B. }  and  William  Ninnis 
Tiddy,  inspector  of  police. 

The  Committee  reported  as  foUows : — 

That  the  pow^  of  billeting  troops  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  given 
principally  by  the  69th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  enacts  that  all 
constables  of  parishes  shall  billet  in  victualling-houses,  the  officers,  soldiers, 
and  horses  of  her  Majesty's  forces ;  that  they  shall  be  received  by  the 
occupiers  of  such  houses,  and  if  such  occupier  have  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation thereia,  then  in  some  good  and  sufficient  quarters,  to  be  provided 
by  the  licensed  victuallers.  By  the  72nd  clause  of  the  Act,  power  is  given 
in  Great  Britain,  but  not  in  Ireland,  of  detnanding  a  hot  meal  for  each 
soldier ;  consisting  of  1^  lb.  of  meat,  1  lb.  of  bre£^,  1  lb.  of  vegetables, 
2  pints  of  small  beer,  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  for  the  sum  of  lOd, ; 
and,  when  soldiers  are  not  on  the  march,  and  do  not  demand  the  hot  meal, 
then  that  the  use  of  fire,  candles,  vinegar,  and  salt  shall  be  found  for  the 
sum  of  1^  per  ni^ht  Private  houses  in  Great  Britain  are  not  liable  to 
billets,  and  the  Legislature  seems  to  have  considered  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide lod^^ing  for  soldiers  employed  in  the  service  of  the  State  as  devolving 
on  the  victuallers  in  consequence  of  their  annual  licence.  Until  the  year 
1857,  private  houses,  as  well  as  victualling-houses  in  Scotland,  were  hable 
to  have  soldiers  billeted  upon  them;  but  last  year  the  Mutiny  Act  in 
reference  to  Scotland  having  been  assimilated  to  that  of  England,  the 
licensed  victualler  alone  remained  liable,  and  thus  in  proportion  as  private 
houses  were  relieved,  the  hardship  was  concentratea  upon  the  licensed 
victualler.  This  has  given  rise  to  strong  complaints  from  Scotland.  The 
terms  of  the  present  and  former  Mutiny  Acts  in  relation  to  Lreland  are 
that  soldiers  may  be  billeted  in  the  houses  of  licensed  victuallers,  and  (if 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  victualling-houses)  then  ''  in  such  manner  as 
heretofore  has  been  customary." 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
public  service  that  the  power  of  billeting,  now  given  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
should  be  continued,  m  order  to  faciUtate  the  inarch  of  troops,  and  to 
provide  for  cases  of  emergency.  Your  Committee  have  received  evidence 
on  the  complaints  made  of  the  working  of  the  present  system.  The  intro- 
duction of  railways  has  of  late  years  materially  l^ht^ed  the  burden  of 
billeting,  and  complaints  are  rare  of  the.  conduct  of  disciplined  soldiers  on 
the  march,  or  oi    their  numbers   on  such  occasions    being  oppressive. 
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Although  in  one  or  two  instances,  witnesses  representing  bodies  of  licensed 
victuallers  have  objected  even  to  the  power  of  billeting  being  retained  under 
anjr  circumstances,  jet  the  evidence  does  not  show  such  objection  to  be 
general ;  nor  has  evidence  been  produced  of  any  effectual  substitute  for 
such  power  in  times  of  difficulty  and  disturbance,  or  even  for  the  movement 
of  troops  upon  ordinary  occasions.  The  evidence  of  military  authority  is 
decisively  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  such  power. 

The  complaints  of  the  practice  of  billeting  may  be  classed  under  four 
heads : — 1st  The  continuous  billeting  of  regiments.  2nd.  The  number 
and  constancy  of  stationarv  billets  in  towns,  where  there  are  permanent 
recruiting  parties.  3rd.  The  particular  class  from  which  of  late  years  the 
recruits  have  been  drawn.  4th.  The  insufficiency  of  the  remuneration 
allowed  by  the  Mutiny  Act  With  regard  to  continuous  billeting,  and 
especially  of  militia  regiments,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  to  billet 
troops  for  lengthened  periods  in  any  district  is,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  throw  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  licensed  victuallers  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  is  attended  with  injurious  consequences  to  the  respectability  and 
good  order  of  their  houses.  Your  Committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  billeting  troops  for  lengthened  periods  is  disadvantageous  in  a 
military  point  of  view.  The  dispersion  of  militia  soldiers  especially, 
amonest  public-houses  in  all  parts  of  a  town,  is  adverse  to  that  system  of 
discipune  and  control  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  the  embodiment  or 
assembling  such  a  force  to  establisL  Tour  Committee  recommend,  there- 
fore, that  militia  regiments,  with  their  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  are  responsible  for  their  discipline,  organization,  and  good  conduct, 
should,  when  embodied,  be  quarterea  in  barracks ;  and  that  they  should  not 
be  billeted,  except  upon  a  march,  or  in  cases  of  emergency. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in 
this  case  sJso  a  burden  is  thrown  upon  a  particular  district,  whilst  it  is  not 
nractically  of  advanta^  to  the  military  service.  Tour  Committee,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  in  aU  places  where  recruits  are  assembled  in  considerable 
numbers,  such  as  the  head-quarters  of  recruiting  districts,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  England,  viz.,  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Tork ;  two  in 
Scotland,  viz.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  diree  in  Ireland,  viz.,  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Belfest ;  as  well  as  in  those  places  where  there  is  an  assembly  of 
recruits  for  embarking  or  disembarking,  the  licensed  victuallers  might 
practically  be  relieved,  by  Government  providing,  as  they  have  done  at 
Dublin  and  Bristol,  a  building  into  which  recruits  are  received  upon  enlist- 
ment; but  the  Commander-in-Chief  shows  a  positive  objection  to  snch 
recruits  being  placed  amongst  soldiers  in  regular  barracks,  or  subjected  to 
the  strictness  of  regular  military  discipline. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  evidence,  nrincipally  from  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  has  been  given  before  your  Committee,  that  the  class  frt>m 
which  the  recruits  have  of  late  years  been  drawn  is  such  that  there  exists 
veiy  great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  licensed  victuallers  to  receive  them 
into  their  houses.  This  has  led  to  a  monev  payment  being  connived  at^  in 
order  to  supersede  that  obligation  of  the  law  which  requires  the  victuallers 
to  find  or  to  provide  the  actual  lodging.  Most  of  them  consider  it  better  to 
pay  almost  any  sum,  by  any  means  and  in  spite  of  law,  rather  than  admit 
recruits  into  their  houses.  This  money  is,  by  an  objectionable  practice, 
constantly  paid  to  the  recruit  himself,  who  uses  it  for  any  purpose  he 
chooses ;  and  this  system  again  gives  rise  to  another  corresponding  evil 
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for  the  yictaaller,  viz.,  the  liability  of  unfaur  demand  by  the  recruit,  who, 
knowing  the  landlord's  objection,  frequently  makes  his  right  of  billet  the 
means  of  extorting  money  to  "  pay  him  out** 

The  practice  of  **  paying  but "  obtains  systematically  in  some  places  with 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  oi  the  recruiting  party  itself;  and 
victuaUers  are  thus  improperly  induced  to  buy  off,  by  a  money  payment, 
men  who  have  perhaps  no  intention  whatever  of  occupying  their  billets. 
This  practice  of  paying  money  for  any  such  purpose  into  the  hands  of  the 
soldier  is  objectionable  in  all  respects. 

If,  with  r^ard  to  the  fourth  point,  it  is  intended  that  the  licensed  vic- 
tualler shall  be  compelled  to  give  free  lodging  to  soldiers  employed  on  the 
public  service,  the  question  of  remimeration  for  lodging  need  not  be  touched 
upon.  There  is  at  present  no  payment  for  this  purpose ;  the  payment  is 
confined  to  the  sum  of  lOd.  for  a  hot  meal  to  the  soldier  when  on  march ; 
and  if  not  on  march,  then  to  the  payment  of  HcL  for  the  means  of  cooking 
his  food  when  more  permanently  oilleted.  But  this  is  felt  as  a  hardship: 
billeting  does  cause  a  nositive  outgoing  expense  to  the  victualler,  for  he  has 
to  pay  more  than  the  Government  allowance  to  escape  what  he  considers  the 
greater  evil,  of  admission  to  his  house ;  and  the  sum  of  l^cL  per  day  is  so 
small,  that  he  rarely  considers  it  worth  while  to  demand  the  payment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  intended  that  a  reasonable  remimeration  shall  be 
given  to  the  licensed  victualler  for  the  food  and  accommodation  which  he  is 
bound  to  provide,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  allowances  ou^ht 
to  be  increased  and  put  upon  a  different  footing.  The  allowance  for  a  hot 
meal  formerly  variea,  according  to  the  price  of  provisions,  and  as  the  Mutiny 
Act  is  passed  annually,  such  alteration,  giving  sufficient  remuneration,  may 
easQy  be  made  from  time  to  time.  The  1^  allowed  for  means  of  cooking  • 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  changed  to  an  allowance  of 
from  4<2.  to  6cL  per  night  to  be  paid  for  each  billet,  for  bed  and  the  use  of 
fire,  light,  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  Your  Committee  recommend  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made  to  the  licensed  victualler  for  lodging  the  soldier  at 
ni^t 

The  practice  of  giving  money  to  the  soldier  **  to  buy  him  out,**  as  it  is 
termed,  should  immediately  be  prohibited,  and  your  Committee  suggest  that 
the  billet  paper  given  by  the  head  constable  may,  where  practicable,  be 
directly  transferred  to  registered  lodging-houses,  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  constable  and  the  victualler.  Although  these  lodging-houses  are  regis- 
tered solely  for  sanitary  purposes,  yet  they  are  ihus  brought  under  cogni- 
sance of  the  police;  and,  without  relieving  the  victualler  of  the  responsibility 
of  finding  accommodation,  they  might  oe  made  the  means  of  practically 
relieving  him  from  inconvenience;  for  the  soldier,  or  the  recruit,  might  take 
his  billet  straight  to  the  lodging-house,  instead  of  to  the  victualler.  It  re- 
solves itself  into  a  question  of  money :  if  the  Government  consents  to  pay 
for  lodging,  the  sum  might  be  paid  by  the  non-commissioned  officer  to  the 
constaUe  for  the  billet  paper  itself;  this  billet  paper  being  detained  by  the 
lodging-house  keeper,  would  be  the  subsequent  voucher  for  obtaining  pay- 
mentfrom  the  constable.  If  the  Government  does  not  pay  for  lodging,  the 
non-payment  operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  licensed  victualler ;  but  m  either 
case  this  billet  paper  upon  the  real  place  of  lodging  would  become  the 
means  of  preventing  any  money  transaction  with  the  soldier  or  recruit 
per^nally. 
There  has  been  a  difference  in  the  method  of  paying  the  money  due  for 
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billets,  and  there  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  person  through 
whom  such  payment  should  be  made.  By  the  law^  previous  to  1856,  me 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  paid  the  billet-money  direct  to  the 
victualler ;  by  tlie  Act  of  1866,  the  money  was  to  be  paid  by  the  officer  to 
the  head  constable ;  by  the  Act  of  1858,  we  monev  is  to  be  paid  direct  by 
the  officer  to  the  victualler.  There  has  been  no  alteration  in  tibe  law  with 
regard  to  providing  waggons,  carts,  horses,  and  drivers;  the  money  dne 
upon  this  head  has  always  been,  and  stiU  is,  paid  to  the  constable;  and  hj 
the  Mutiny  Act  for  marines  on  shore,  the  constable  has  still  to  receive  the 
money  due  for  billets.  It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  the  payment  to  the 
head  constable  is  the  simplest  and  best  for  the  victualler  and  for  the  mili- 
tary ;  for  whilst  it  prevents  that  money  payment  between  the  victualler  and 
the  soldier  or  recruit,  which  certainly  gives  rise  to  abuse,  it  enables  the 
victualler,  or  proprietor  of  carts,  to  receive  without  loss  of  time  payment  at 
the  office,  which  is  known  to  him.  The  authorities  of  the  metropolitan 
police  object  to  this  duty  being  thrown  on  that  force  because,  first,  it  adds 
to  the  labour  of  keeping  accounts,  for  which  no  sufficient  staff  exists; 
because,  secondly,  it  inteiferes  with  the  proper  duties  of  constables,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  pubhc  peace,  and  protectors  of  property,  and  connects  them 
with  transactions  of^a  pecuniary  character  with  Ucensed  victuallers,  which 
is  highly  objectionable. 

Your  Committee,  however,  does  not  entirely  concur  in  the  soundness  of 
these  objections.  There  is  an  exemption  firom  billets  given  by  the  73rd 
section  of  the  Mutiny  Act  to  certain  vintners  of  the  city  of  London ;  it  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  such  exemptions  should  continue.  Your 
Committee  have  observed  with  pleasure  that  there  is  a  kindly  and  liberal 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  victuallers  towards  both  the  regular  army  and 
the  militia;  ana  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  the  policy  and  aim 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  soldier  being  an  im  welcome  guest  to 
the  landlords  of  those  nouses  in  which  by  law  he  must  occasionally  be 
lodged  and  fed. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence : — 

Form  and  Apportionment  of  Billet. — The  form  runs  thus: — ''Police 
Chambers,  Edinburgh,  28th  March,  1858.  No.  4,542.  To  Mr.  Calexte 
Dejai,  No.  100,  Princes  Street  By  order  of  the  Magistrates  and  Councfl 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  you  are  hereby  required  to  quarter  one  man  of 
the  East  India  Company's  regiment  for  24  dajrs.  James  Morham,  billet- 
master."  The  foot-note  is — "  By  the  Mutiny  Act,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  one  penny  halfpenny  per  diem  for  each  man,  which  wiU  be  paid  to 
you  by  the  soldiers  for  supplying  them  with  candles,  vinegar  and  salt,  fire, 
and  utensils  for  dressing  and  eating  their  meaf  And  by  the  Mutiny  Act 
it  is  enacted,  "  That  if  any  person  liable  by  this  Act  to  have  any  officer  or 
soldier  quartered  upon  1dm  shall  refuse  to  receive  and  to  afford  proper 
accommodation  in  the  house  in  which  such  officer  or  soldier  is  quartered,  he 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  nor 
less  than  forty  shillings.''  In  Edinburgh,  the  sergeant  billets  the  men  in 
fair  proportion.  In  the  issue  of  billets  for  a  party  of  recruits,  he  sees  that 
the  men  are  not  scattered  too  much.  In  Bristol,  however,  each  house  is 
taken  alphabetically,  and  so  many  men  are  billeted  upon  it,  whether  it  be 
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large  or  smalL  In  Liverpool  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  at  the 
billet  office  with  each  licensed  victualler  of  the  number  he  has  received 
during  the  past  year.  Those  who  have  had  less  than  the  average  are 
debited  with  them,  and  are  liable  to  have  them  billeted  upon  them  the 
foUowing  year.  In  Leeds  billets  are  not  issued  against  houses  above  a  mile 
firom  the  borough ;  so  it  is  in  Newcastle.  In  London  there  are  17  police 
divisions,  and  within  each  division  there  are  several  centres.  The  billets 
are  distributed  very  unequally  over  the  whole  metropolitan  area;  from 
many  stations  they  are  rarely  issued.  At  Dublin,  complaints  are  made  of 
the  late  hours  at  which  applications  are  made  for  billets. 

Payment  of  Billet  Money. — ^A  witness  stated  that  he  has  never,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  received  the  Gh)vemment  allowance  of  1^  per  night 
when  he  has  paid  out  the  recruit  or  soldier.  The  law  is  constantly  violated. 
The  amount  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  and  is  not  generally  applied  for.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  allowance  should  be  paid  through  the  constable.  The 
allowance  should  never  be  given  to  the  recruit,  but  should  be  paid  to  the 
pablican  by  the  non-commissioned  officer  or  the  constabla  Sir  Richard 
Mayne,  however,  objected  to  the  employment  of  the  police  in  paying  the 
money,  not  only  because  of  the  additionid  labour,  but  because  he  considered 
the  military  officer  the  proper  person  to  undertake  a  matter  of  military 
expenditure. 

Paying  OuL — ^When  money  is  given  to  the  men  for  accommodation  else- 
where, they  spend  it  at  once  for  other  purposes ;  and  when  objection  is 
made  to  take  the  men  into  the  houses,  it  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  each 
case  what  the  men  will  take  for  going  elsewhere.  In  some  instances,  even 
\3.  apiece  had  to  be  paid.  Frequent  cases  of  extortion  take  place  on  the 
part  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  and  the  recruits.  A  great  many  recruits  are 
anxious  to  make  money  by  their  billets,  and  they  do  make  money.  They 
get  a  billet  during  the  day,  and  do  not  go  to  the  houses  until  late  at  night^ 
sometimes  twelve  or  one  in  the  morning — in  a  state  of  intoxication,  often  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  the  publican  and  extorting  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  pay  them  out ;  and,  in  many  instances,  when  they  are  paid  out,  they  go 
back  to  the  rendezvous,  or  some  nightp-house  where  they  are  allowed  to  sit 
and  revel  away  the  money  for  their  lodging. 

Recndta. — ^The  principal  complaints  lie  against  recruits  as  being  frequently 
very  filthy  in  their  habits  and  disorderly  in  their  conduct,  and  as  being  a 
gr&Bti  nuisance  in  the  house  of  any  respectable  publican.  The  following 
case  was  reported  by  Mr.  Allen : — 

**  S.  W.  Jones,  New  Dock  Gates,  Hotwells,  complained  of  the  disgrace* 
fill  misconduct  of  some  soldiers  of  a  raiment  whilst  billeted  at  his  house, 
which  he  believes  caused  the  death  of  nis  wife.  The  fSicts  appear  to  be 
as  follow:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  retired  to  bed  at  about  twe^e  o'clock 
on  die  night  of  the  19th  of  December  last,  two  of  the  soldiers  being 
out  After  being  in  bed  some  time,  they  heard  a  loud  noise,  which  made 
the  whole  house  vibrate,  caused  by  one  of  the  men  running  and  thump- 
ing at  the  front  door,  endeavouring  to  force  it  open.     This  very  much 
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fiightened  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  then  near  her  coi^finement  Hearing 
this  noise,  Mr.  Jones  opened  his  bedroom  window,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  when  he  found  that  it  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  billeted 
upon  Wl  He  was  very  drunk,  and  Mr.  Jones  refused  to  admit  him.  He 
then  retired  to  bed'  again.  In  a  short  time  after  the  noise  was  repeated, 
and,  after  allowing  him  to  remain  some  time,  he  heard  the  ciy  of  '  Land- 
lord I  landlord !'  by  another  voice;  when  he  opened  the  window,  and  found 
the  man  at  the  door  with  a  policeman.  The  man  said, '  If  you  don't  open 
the  door,  and  let  me  in,  I  will  smash  every  window  in  the  house.'  The 
policeman  did  not  interfere,  although  Mr.  Jones  asked  him  to  take  the  man 
mto  custody  for  his  riotous  conduct.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  Mrs. 
Jones  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement,  and  she  begged  Mr.  Jones 
not  to  go  out  of  the  room ;  she  was  much  fHghtened,  andtrembled,  and 
complained  of  being  very  cold ;  the  next  morning  she  complained  of  being 
ill,  and  unable  to  get  out  of  bed ;  she  continued  much  excited,  her  pulse 
having  gone  up  to  150  per  minute.  Dr.  Crichton  was  sent  for,  and  he  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  suffering  from  the  pains  of  premature  labour.  From 
that  time  she  never  got  out  of  her  bed,  and  expired,  raving  mad,  on  Sunday 
morning,  20th  December  last" 

Since  the  late  war  the  billeting  system  has  grown  much  worse.  There 
appears  to  be  a  worse  class  of  men  going  into  the  army.  The  recruits  are 
generally  a  class  of  men  whom  it  is  very  objectionable  to  have  in  a 
respectable  house.  Though  this  complaint  was  made  by  many  witaesses. 
Colonel  Kelly  denied  that  the  recruits  since  the  Crimean  war  were  more 
filthy  in  their  habits  or  worse  conducted  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Many  witnesses  suggested  that  in  large  towns,  where  there  are  permanent 
recruiting  parties,  or  through  which  soldiers  are  constantiy  passing.  Govern- 
ment should  provide  separate  building  accommodation.  Colonel  Gordon 
suggested  that  at  each  head-quarter  recruiting  district  throughout  the 
kingdom  there  should  be  a  building  or  barrack  expressly  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  year  ending  3rd  March,  1858,  36,874  recruits  were 
raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  number  raised  in  ordinary 
years  being  about  12,000.  In  1857-58  the  recruits  were  raised  in  the 
following  districts:— York,  4,253;  Liverpool,  7,921;  Bristol,  5,207; 
London,  9,852;  North  Britain,  2,860;  Belfast,  2,285;  Dublin^  2^489; 
and  Cork,  2,007. 


Ka  CXVL— SLAVB  TBADB. 

Class  A. — Correspondence  toith  the  British  Commissioners  at  Sierra  LeonSy 
Savannah,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Loanda,  and  Reports  from 
British  Naval  Officers  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade,  from  April  let,  1857, 
to  March  Ist,  1858. 

\PresenUd  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty.^ 

SnsBBA  Leone. — On  the  30th  June,  1857,  her  Majesty's  acting  judge, 
Mr.  Skelton,  communicated  to  tlie  Earl  of  Shelbume  that  no  case  had  come 
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before  the  BrittsH  and  Netherlands,  British  and  Spanish,  British  and  Argen- 
tme,  British  and  Urugoajan,  British  and  Bolivian,  British  and  Chilian,  nor 
the  British  and  Equatorial  mixed  courts  of  justice  estabKshed  in  Sierra 
Leone  for  the  prevention  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves  during  the  half-year 
ending  30th  June,  1857.  In  the  following  half-year,  however,  several  vessels 
had  been  captured :  first  was  the  Adam  Grayj  a  brigantine.  The  vessel  was 
American,  and  she  had  completed  every  stage  of  the  transaction,  excepting 
the  final  one  of  shipping  her  slaves ;  she  had  cleared  out  from  New  Orleans 
in  safety,  and  was  fully  equipped  for  the  slave  trade  with  legal  American 
papers.  On  the  24th  July,  theTwptWwas  captured  with  seventy  slaves  on 
board.  The  vessel  belonged  to  a  Spaniard,  ^bo  had  purchased  her  at  New 
Orleans.  Again,  on  1st  August,  the  schooner  Abbot  JDevereua  was  captured 
with  221  slaves  on  board,  who  had  been  shipped  at  Whydah,  in  the  Bight 
of  Benio.  Some  of  the  liberated  Africans  m)m  Sierra  Leone,  who  went  to 
settle  themselves  at  Whydah  and  its  neighbourhood,  were  actively  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  slaves  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  On  the 
5th  August,  a  schooner,  name  unknown,  was  seized  by  her  Majesty's  steam 
vessel  Myrmidon^  and,  on  the  24th,  the  Eliza  Jane,  of  New  York,  was 
detained  and  condemned.  The  Eliza  Jane  left  New  York  in  June  on  an 
ostensible  voyage  to  some  port  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  under  the  command 
of  two  masters — an  American  and  a  Spaniard.  After  being  at  sea  for  a 
week,  the  Spanish  captain  called  up  the  rest  of  the  crew,  excepting  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition,  and  informed  them  that 
the  brigantine  was  engaged  on  a  slaving  voyage,  and  going  to  Cabinda  for 
a  cargo,  of  whom  600  to  800  were  to  have  been  shipped  to  supply  the  Cuban 
market,  where  the  owper  of  the  vessel  resided.  During  the  voyage  the  crew 
were  employed  in  laying  the  slave  deck,  setting  up  casks  from  the  shooks, 
melting  the  ice  with  which  the  casks  were  filled,  and  making  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  intended  human  cargo,  which  was  fortunately  frustrated  by 
her  timely  capture  and  detention.  The  schooner  Antonio  was  captured. 
She  had  a  slave  deck  laid  fore  and  aft,  a  very  large  number  of  water  casks, 
fifty  sets  of  slave  irons,  and  large  iron  boilers  sufficient  to  cook  for  200 
pers<His;  and  the  Spanish  barque  ConcAtto  was  condemned  as  a  lawftil  prize 
by  the  Mixed  Commission  Court  at  Sierra  Leone  for  being  equipped  for  the 
slave  trade.  Altogether,  seventeen  vessels  had  been  captured  and  con- 
demned by  the  Yice-Admiralty  Court  at  Sierra  Leone  on  suspicion  of  being 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  983  slaves  captured,  from  July  1st  to 
December  31st,  1857. 

Havana. — Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  in  Havana  informed  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  was  greatly  on  the  increase.  He  stated  that 
fifteen  vessels  had  been  despatched  from  New  Orleans  alone  within  the  pre- 
ceding two  months  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  some  of  them  of  large  tonnage. 
Orders  had  been  issued  by  General  Concha  for  the  repression  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  this  would  increase  the  amount  of 
hush  money,  and  so  render  the  operations  of  the  slave  trade  more  costly,  but 
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that  the  operations  of  the  slave  traders  wotild  not  be  less  frequent  nor  less 
secure  in  their  results  than  formerly.  Daring  the  year  1857>  7,857  slaves 
have  been  landed  in  Cuba,  and  2,704  of  them  had  been  taken.  But  as  one- 
third  more,  or  2,609,  was  usually  added  to  this  number,  as  the  probable 
number  landed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners,  the  number 
laid  down  was  10,43§. 

Capb  of  Good  Hops. — During  1856,  no  exportation  of  slaves,  properlj 
so  called,  hdd  taken  place  from  the  Cape.  But  the  exportation  of  negroes, 
imder  the  denomination  of  colonists  and  free  labourers,  to  the  French  settle- 
ments about  Madagascar,  had  been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  Tbe 
exportation  of  these  free  labourers  was  not  only  detrimental  to  the  agricul- 
ture and  legal  commerce  of  the  places  from  which  it  was  carried  on,  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  labour  availabb  for  developing  the  resources  of 
the  country,  but  tended  also  to  continue  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  slave 
trade,  the  individuals  exported  being,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  emanci- 
pation (which  just  precedes  their  embarkation),  of  the  same  class  as  those 
provided  for  the  cargoes  of  slave  vessels.  The  Portuguese  authorities  on 
the  coast  seem  quite  powerless  to  carry  out  the  measures  ordered  by  the 
Gh)vemment  at  Lisbon  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  decrees 
of  1853  for  opening  tlie  ports  in  the  Mozambique  ;  of  1854,  for  the  r^is- 
tration  and  prospective  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  Portuguese  possessions; 
and  of  1855,  agfdnst  the  exportation  of  free  labourers,  remained  alike  nn- 
executed.  The  exportation  of  negroes  as  free  labourers  was  also  carried  on 
from  Madagascar  for  the  French  settlements.  On  the  29th  July,  the  barqae 
Minnetanka,  sailing  as  an  American,  belonging  to  New  York,  called  off 
Natal,  and  she  had  1,200  slaves  on  board. 

LoANDA. — ^The  river  Congo  was  yet  the  strongest  hold  of  the  slave  traders 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  several  successful  attempts  had  been  made  to 
prosecute  the  slave  trada  The  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  was  for  the  supply 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  was  pursued  under  the  American  flag.  It  did  not 
appear  that  any  slaves  had  been  shipped  south  of  the  equator  for  the  ports  of 
Brazil,  but  any  relaxation,  either  in  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  put  down  the  slave  trade  with  that  country  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  opposing  it,  which  might  afford  the 
remotest  prospect  of  the  reopening  of  that  tra£Bc,  would  be  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  parties  who  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  again  embarking  in  tiidr  inhu- 
man speculations.  Several  instances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  had  lately  availed  to  protect 
the  slave  trade  on  that  coast,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  finally  to  extin- 
guish this  trade  so  long  as  American  vessels  were  ready  to  assist  the  slave 
dealer  in  his  various  schemes  to  elude  punishment  Nothing  could  afford 
so  certain  a  security  against  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  as  the  substitution 
of  lawful  conunerce,  the  immediate  and  beneficial  influence  of  which  opera- 
ting in  declared  hostility  to  that  trade,  has,  whenever  it  has  been  firmly 
established,  turned  the  hands  of  the  natives  to  profitable  labour,  and  been 
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the  means  of  correctiiig  many  of  the  crimes  and  evils  created  by  the  traffic 
in  slaves.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  increasing  and  developing  r^olar  trade 
in  the  river  Congo.  On  the  Ist  October,  her  Majesty's  Acting  Commis- 
sioner informed  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  that  an  agent  of  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Regis,  Brothers,  of  Marseilles,  was  actively  employed  in  the  river  Congo  in 
purchasing  slaves  to  be  afterwards  embarked  as  emigrants  to  the  French 
colonies,  and  that  a  French  steamer  and  barque  had  arrived  in  that  river  to 
transport  them  to  their  destination.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with 
parties  in  Martinique  for  the  supply  of  a  certain  number  of  negroes  from 
that  coast,  and  on  condition  that  it  should  be  a  bandjide  engagement  of  free 
lltbourers,  the  French  Government  had  assented  to  it.  The  Africans  thus 
carried  off  from  their  native  country  to  the  French  colonies,  whatever  may 
be  the  guarantees  given  them  for  their  friture  rights  and  liberty,  were, 
nevertheless,  bought  like  any  other  article  of  merchandize  fr^m  those  who 
continue  to  traffic  in  human  flesh,  the  slave  dealers  on  the  coast  The  Com- 
modore of  the  French  naval  forces  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  report  that 
the  negroes  were,  in  the  first  instance,  purchased  as  slaves,  but  dwelt  much  on 
the  circumstance  of  their  freedom  being  given  them  before  they  are  embarked. 
The  Oovemor^General  had  taken  steps  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  sale  of 
slaves  by  reinforcing  the  crews  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  of  war  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  sending  them  to  the  river  Congo  to  supervise  the  shipping  of  these 
blacks,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  of  them  from  being  taken  off  as  slaves. 
On  the  24th  October,  her  Majesty's  Conmiissioners  informed  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  that  her  Majesty's  steamer  Vesuvius  fell  in  with  three  Cabinda 
launches,  two  of  which  were  captured,  and  the  third  ran  on  shore.  The 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  Cabinda  men  in  the  latter,  were  unhappily  drowned ; 
but  in  the  two  launches  seized,  there  were  found.  102  slaves  secured  in  the 
most  iTiliTiTnftn  manner,  by  being  tied  in  pairs  by  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boats.  The  slave  dealers  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in  force 
in  the  river  Congo.  In  February,  1858,  the  Conunissioners  of  Loanda  re- 
ported on  the  actual  state  of  the  slave  trade  on  that  part  of  the  coast  for 
1857,  and  stated,  that  during  that  year  sixteen  vessels  had  been  captured  or 
destroyed  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  thirteen  by  the  British,  two 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  one  by  the  American  squadron.  With  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  slaves  by  French  agents,  the  Conmiissioners  reported  that 
ahr^y  the  legitimate  conmierce  of  the  river  Congo  had  suffered  consider- 
ably by  the  speculations  of  the  slave  dealers,  and,  instead  of  extracting  oil 
from  ^e  cocoa-nuts,  they  are  sold  by  the  natives  as  food  for  their  slaves. 
The  exports  of  Loanda  in  1857  amounted  to  239,7812L,  principally  in  bees- 
wax, orchella,  ivory,  palm  oil,  gum,  copal,  and  ground  nut  oil 
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No.  CXVn.— SLAVE  TRADE. 

Correspondence  with  British  Ministers  and  Agents  in  Foreign  Countries,  and 
with  Foreign  Ministers  in  EngUmd,  relating  to  the  Slave  Trade,  from 
AprU  Ist,  1857,  to  March  3lst,  1858. 

[Presented  to  boHi  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majestjj^ 

Afriojl. — On  the  9th  of  March,  1857,  Consul  Campbell,  from  Lagos, 
Bight  of  Benin,  communicated  a  report  that  the  King  of  Dahomey  intoided 
to  make  another  attack  on  the  town  of  Abbeokuta.  With  reference  to  an 
article  in  the  Times,  that  the  opening  up  of  Afirica  may  not  necessarily 
cause  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
extended  cultivation  of  cotton  may  lead  to  the  use  of  slave  labour,  Consul 
Campbell  stated  that,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  in  this  direction, 
there  was  an  immeasurable  distance  and  a  wide  difPer^ice  in  effect  and 
influence  between  the  compulsory  labour  of  the  African  slave  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  property  of  the  white  man,  and  forced  labour  in  the  country 
of  his  birth,  and  the  property  of  his  own  countrymen.  An  African  sold 
as  a  slave,  and  carried  beyond  sea,  finds  himself  in  a  foreign  country, 
estranged  from  his  home,  his  family,  and  every  natural  tie,  with  scarcely 
even  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-slave,  who  may  be  from  some  part  of 
Africa  distant  from  his  own  former  home ;  he  is  the  property  of  a  white 
man,  who  looks  upon  him  as  worth  so  much  money,  and  whose  sole  interest 
is  to  exact  daily  all  the  labour  possible  out  of  him  und^  the  terror  of  a 
whip,  wielded,  probably,  by  the  brawny  arm  of  a  fellow- African ;  all  hope 
of  regaining  his  freedom  and  his  country  are  for  ever  lost,  and  he  becomes 
an  abject  machine,  a  mere  animal  in  human  form. 

Very  different  is  the  fate  of  the  African  who  becomes  a  slave  to  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  and  in  the  land  of  his  birth :  he  never  loses  the  hope 
of  being  one  day  restored  to  his  home  and  country,  either  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  friends  and  family  redeeming  him,  or,  in  utter  despair 
of  that,  and  under  harsh  treatment,  of  trusting  to  his  limbs  and  his  ingenuity 
to  again  regaining  his  liberty  and  home.  Should  his  master  be,  like  himself, 
a  heathen,  there  is  probably  no  intellectual  difference  between  them,  and 
none  assumed ;  his  master  and  himself  work  in  the  same  field,  frequently 
they  eat  out  of  the  same  bowl,  and  the  slave  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the 
family ;  his  state  of  subjection  not  being  onerous,  he  gets  reconciled  to  it, 
particularly  if,  as  is  the  common  custom  of  the  heathen  slave  propriet(^,  his 
master  purchases  for  him  a  female  slave  as  his  wife  and  companion. 

Should  the  unhappy  captive  be  sold  to  a  Mahomedan  master,  and  he  be 
kept  for  domestic  use  or  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  Mahomedan,  ignorant 
probably  as  his  heathen  slave,  yet  assumes  a  decided  intellectual  superiority 
over  him ;  the  little  he  has  learnt  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Prophet  leads  him  to 
regard  his  slave  as  no  better  than  a  quadruped ;  and  the  unfortunate  slave's 
position  is  indeed  a  hard  one.     Still  he  is  in  Africa,  and  not  separated  from 
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it  hj,  to  him^  an  impassable  ocean,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  cruel  and 
oppressire  treatment  of  his  master. 

The  great  drawback  experienced  in  the  cotton  cultivation  has  be^u  the 
want  of  good  machines  for  separating  the  cotton  from  the  seed.  Those 
hitherto  used  are  the  description  called  the  saw-gin ;  but  as  thej  deteriorate 
the  cotton  a  halfpenny  and  more  the  pound,  in  consequence  of  the  tearing 
of  the  fibre,  another  description,  called  the  roller-gin,  was  sent  out ;  but 
the  machine  being  unadapted  for  the  cotton  cultiYated  iu  this  part  of 
Africa^  not  clearing  five  pounds  of  cotton  per  day,  while  the  saw -gin 
cleared  upwards  of  thirty  pounds,  the  natives  refused  them. 

In  answer  to  a  statement  made  by  the  West  India  merchants  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  there  is  a  superabundant  population  iu  Africa  having  little 
or  no  means  of  employment,  and,  therefore,  available  for  emigration  to  the 
West  Indies,  Consul  Campbell  said : — 

"  For  three  centuries  Africa  has  been  undergoing  a  forcible  depopulation 
to  supply  agricultural  labour  to  the  western  hemisphere.  To  obtain,  during 
this  long  period,  the  millions  of  Africans  required  by,  and  supplied  to,  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  America,  North  and  South,  millions  more  have  been 
sacrificed;  and  that  portion  of  Africa  which,  during  the  last  century  in 
particular,  underwent  this  enormous  and  forcible  drain  of  its  population,  is 
now  Tery  thinly  peopled  indeed.  In  all  those  countries  comprised  as 
Senegambia,  that  is,  from  the  latitude  of  the  Senegal  and  bordering  on  the 
Great  Desert,  and  extending  as  far  east  as  the  meridian  of  Sego  in  Bambara, 
to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Mount,  the  populations  are  very  thin,  and  towns 
containing  populations  exceeding  1,000  are  rare. 

'*  The  countries  of  the  Fantees,  Ashantee,  and  Dahomey,  and  the  several 
countries  interior  of  these,  including  the  Houssa  coimtry  (which  must 
have  been  originally  a  very  populous  country,  for  people  of  that  nation  are 
to  be  met  with  wherever  slavery  now  exists,  or  formerly  did  exist),  must 
have  undergone  a  severe  drain  of  their  poprdations  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  countries  of  Yoruba,  of  Nuffee,  Bomou,  and  the  numerous 
petty  States  situate  between  the  river  Chadda  and  the  Niger,  together 
with  Iboo,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Lower  Niger,  have  been 
drained  of  their  populations  during  the  present  century  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  slave  trade ;  the  aggressive  wars  of  the  fanatical  Felatahs  having 
been  the  means  of  furnishing  the  slave  marts  on  the  coast,  situated  between 
Cape  St  Paul's  and  the  river  Cameroons,  for  the  later  supply  of  the 
Brazils  and  the  Spanish  West  India  possessions. 

"There  is,  therefore,  no  free  population  in  Africa  that  can  or  will 
emigrate  to  the  West  Indies." 

So  with  regard  to  the  number  of  Kroomen  available  for  free  labour. 
This  usefrd  race  of  Africans  have  no  interior  territory;  they  inhabit 
numerous  small  towns  and  villages  along  some  eighty  to  a  hundred  miles 
of  sea-ooasi  When  they  have  no  work,  they  fish.  They  are  generally  well 
employed,  and  there  is  no  surplus  population  of  Eroomen  available  for 
emigration  to  the  West  Indies. 

Consid  Hutchinson,  from  Fernando  Po,  Bight  of  Biafira,  communicated 
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that  a  French  transport  ship  named  the  PhcmiXi  Cqrtain  CShevalier,  had 
arriyed^  with  300  Eroomen  confined  m  the  lower  hold,  who  had  left  their 
conntry  under  the  impression  that  they  were  to  be  brought  to  Gabocm 
River  for  one  year's  service.  Four  of  the  number  had  died.  The  mmi  were 
constantly  watched  by  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 
The  vessel  was  under  the  protection  of  the  French  government,  and  the 
captain  professed  to  carry  these  Eroomen  to  Ghiadaloupe,  Martinique,  and 
Cayenne,  as  voluntary  emigrants  who  had  agreed  to  serve  the  French 
government  for  a^  period  of  six  years.  The  following  were  the  conditions 
for  emigration,  issued  by  the  commander  of  the  Phcmix : — 

^  Emigration  for  French  Guinea. — With  his  Excellency  Governor - 


sanction. — M.  Chevalier,  conunander  of  the  French  ship ,  now  lying 

in  this  harbour,  b^  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  he  offers  to  emigrants  of  the  two  sexes,  who  may  be  wilhng 
to  fl^gree  with  him  to  go  to  French  Guinea,  the  following  advantages: — 
1.  Tliree  French  dollwi  (11«.  7|d)  per  month,  as  wages.  2.  Board  and 
lodging  during  the  whole  time  of  their  engagement  3.  Each  emigrant 
will  have,  besides  lodging  for  himself  and  raimly  (if  he  has  any),  a  small 
garden,  or  piece  of  groimd,  which  he  can  cultivate,  or  breed  cattle  on  for 
his  own  benefit.  4.  Each  emigrant  will  be  provided  with  clothes  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  agreement,  and  with  all  necessary  tools  for  the  work 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  at  the  employer's  expense.  5.  In  case  of 
sickness  the  emigrant  will  be  supplied  with  medicines  and  medical  attend- 
ance firee  of  expense.  6.  Captam  Chevalier  will  give  to  each  emiCTant,  at 
the  time  of  shipping,  a  present,  of  the  value  of  seven  French  dollars,  in 
clothes  or  goods.  7.  The  term  of  the  engagement  will  be  six  years  bom 
the  date  the  emigrants  arrive  at  Guinea.  8.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years 
the  emigrant  wiU  either  be  returned  home  by  the  French  Gt>vemment,  firee 
of  expense,  or  make  another  engagement,  alt  his  option.  9.  No  emi^ant  of 
either  sex  will  be  admitted  umess  under  forty  years  of  ace.  10.  Temale 
emigrants  having  yoimg  children  can  take  them  with  uiemselves;  but 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  their  board  and  passage 
only,  on  board  as  well  as  at  Guinea.  11.  Children  fourteen  years  old 
will  have  the  same  advantage  as  adults.  12.  The  registering  of  the 
emigrants  will  take  place  before  the  officer  appointed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  in  charge  of  the  emigration.  Persons  agreeing  to  the  above- 
mentioned  conditions  can,  from  to-day  up  to  the  ■,  get  all  further 
information  by  applying  at  the  office  ot  — —  of  this  city. 

"(Signed)        C.  Chevalebb.'' 

Brazil. — Consul  Cowper,  of  Pemambuco,  communicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  that  a  project  of  law  had  been  laid  before 
the  Provincial  Legislative  Assembly,  having  for  its  object  the  introduction 
of  Africans  as  colonists,  and  basing  upon  this  preliminary  step  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  now  existing  in  the  empire;  the  Gh)vemment 
giving  to  each  proprietor  two  African  colonists  for  each  slave  emancipated, 
and  die  slaves  remaining  on  the  estate  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  Mr. 
Cowper  suggested  several  insuperable  objections  to  the  project  In  the 
first  place,  ten  years  appear  to  be  an  imreasonable  length  of  forced  service 
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for  the  Africans  imported  as  free  men.  Secondly,  no  provision  being  made 
for  remnnerating  their  services,  their  situation  wonld  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  slaves  that  were  emancipated  Thirdly,  nnder  the  best  regolated 
and  most  extensive  system  of  immigration,  no  more  than  50,000  Africans 
conld  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  imported  in  any  one  year,  say  500,000 
in  ten  years.  These  wonld  emancipate  250,000  slaves,  leaving  750,000 
slaves  still  in  bondage  in  the  empire.  Then,  the  frauds  which  doubtless 
would  be  practised  by  the  proprietors,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
African  chiefr  once  more  to  obtain  captives  by  internal  wars,  must  render 
the  project,  in  its  present  form,  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of 
freedom.  Upon  communication  of  such  a  project,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  if  carried  into  effect,  it  would  only  be  a  revival 
of  the  slave  trade  under  another  form,  and  that  it  was  one  which  her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  would  on  every  accoimt  feel  themselves  bouhd  to 
discountenance.  In  the  half-year  ended  30th  of  June,  1857,  the  prices  of 
slaves  at  Pemambuco  were  as  follow : — ^African  and  Creole  males,  105Z. 
to  117L ;  Creole  males,  with  trades,  175L  to  2102.;  females,  1172.  to  1402.; 
infSmts  from  birth  to  five  years,  172. 10«.  to  582.;  children  from  five  to  four- 
teen years,  582.  to  1052.  In  the  half-year  ended  31st  of  December,  the 
prices  were  somewhat  higher. 

Consul  Yereker,  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  sent  the  following  report  upon 
that  province : — 

^The  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  possesses  natural  advantages, 
equalled  bv  but  few  parts  of  the  world;  these  are  calculated  to  attract  the 
emigrant  nrom  Europe.  The  climate  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  grains 
of  Europe,  thot^h  it  is  probable  other  productions  may  yield  a  more  pro- 
fitable return.  The  district  is  large  and  fertile,  capable,  probably,  of  main- 
taining a  population  of  6,000,000,  whereas  the  actual  population  is  reputed 
not  to  exceed  200,000.  The  water  communications  are  numerous,  for, 
besides  the  river  Uruguay,  which  disembogues  in  the  river  Plate,  and 
forms  the  interior  boundary  of  the  province,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
same  river,  there  are  the  two  great  lakes,  Patos  and  Mirim,  extending 
about  300  miles,  and  supplied  by  a  number  of  rivers,  percolating  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  interior,  these  being  either  navigable  for  large  distances, 
or  easily  rendered  so.  The  extensive  virgin  forests  are  in  themselves,  as  it 
were,  a  mine  of  wealth :  the  matt^  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  form  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce,  grows  s{>ontaneously  in  abundance ;  whilst  tobacco, 
indigo,  the  vine,  the  olive,  maize,  cotton  of  a  superior  quality,  and  many 
other  v^etable  productions,  in  which  a  large  and  lucrative  commerce  might 
be  estabBshed,  can  with  facility  be  cultivated.  Besides  the  natural  advan- 
tages, the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  the  security  to  life  and  property  is  believed  to  be  greater  therein 
than  in  any  of  the  South  American  Republics,  excepting,  perhap,  Chile ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  climate  is  more  suited  to  Europeans  msn  that  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  BraziL  Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  have 
been  presumed  that  any  attempts  to  establish  European  emigrants  in  this 
territory  would  have  been  eminently  successftd ;  but  the  &cts  speak  the 
contrary,  as.  the  majority  of  the  experiments  made  have  proved  utter 
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failures.     In  searching  for  the  reasons  of  tins  lamentable  anomaly,  they 
will,  perhaps,  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  following  principal  causes:— 
"  1.  Existence  of  slavery.     2.  Prevalence  of  the  Portuguese  language. 
3.  Character  of  the  inhabitants.     4.  Errors  in  the  system  of  colonization^ 

Having  described  the  various  attempts  made  at  colonization,  and  shown 
how,  of  all  the  colonies  attempted,  only  one,  that  of  Sfto  Leopoldo,  could  be 
considered  as  firmly  established,  the  report  concludes  with  the  following 
observations  with  respect  to  immigration : — 

"  The  persons  most  likely  to  succeed  are  young  unmarried  men  and 
women  of^  the  lower  class,  who  will  be  able  to  turn  to  such  employment  as 
may  be  offered ;  also,  arti6cers,  engineers,  and  tradesmen,  specially  masons 
and  carpenters ;  enterprising  farmers  have  also  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment: but  the  immigrant  in  this  province  requires  to  possess  unusual  per- 
severance, to  act  with  considerable  caution,  and,  above  all,  to  be  industrious; 
he  should  also  be  able  to  pay  his  passage  and  have  funds  sufficient  to  support 
him  until  he  becomes  firmly  established.  Persons  of  the  middle  class,  and 
clerks,  household  servants,  married  persons  with  yoimg  families,  &c.  Ac., 
are  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  this  district,  and,  if  they  should  come, 
will  probably  be  subjected  to  many  difficulties  and  disappointments.  Skill, 
capital,  and  perseverance,  will,  however,  in  this,  as  in  most  new  countries, 
meet  with  its  reward. 

^^  In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  advancing  enlightenment  and 
education,  the  increasing  number  of  foreign  residents,  the  diminution  of 
slavery,  and  the  extension  of  commercial  and  other  relations  with  Europe, 
all  wmch  causes  are,  even  at  present,  having  a  perceptible  influence,  will 
in  time  remove  many  of  the  objections  which  now  deter  the  European 
emigrant  from  directing  his  views  and  linking  his  destinies  to  this  immense 
and  fertile  country,  ^ture  has  surely  been  most  bounteous  to  the  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul :  it  remains  for  man  to  do  his  part,  and  the  Brazilian 
should  feel  that  it  is  not  alone  his  dutv,  but  his  interest,  to  open  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  world  the  natural  riches  over  which  he  happens  to  have  a 
controlling  power,  to  promote  the  arrival,  settlement,  and  prosperity  of 
foreigners  in  his  locality,  to  imitate  them  when  advisable,  and,  instead  of 
looking  upon  them  with  jealousy,  to  use  the  advantages  which  residence 
and  experience  give  him  to  surpass  them,  and,  above  all,  not  to  consider 
labour  in  those  arts  and  occupations  which  have  secured  for  other  nations 
the  greatest  advancement  and  power  and  prosperity,  as  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  Brazilian  and  disgracefiil  to  a  free  man.  The  Brazilian  sbiDold 
remember  that  in  his  enaeavours  to  procure  immigrants  he  has  to  compete 
with  such  nations  as  the  British,  the  French,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States;   and  that  unless  he  can  offer  the  emigrant  from  Europe 

greater  advantages  than  are  presented  by  Australia,  the  United  Stat^ 
anada,  Algiers,  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  the  River  Plate  States,  he 
cannot  expect  that  the  current  of  emigration  will  turn  towards  Brazil" 

Consul  Westwood,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  communicated  on  the  28th  January, 
1858,  that  no  slaves  were  landed  into  that  province  from  the  coast  of  Afiica 
during  the  year  1857,  and  that  stringent  measures  continued  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  reappear- 
ance of  the  traffic  During  1857  the  value  of  exports  of  staple  productions 
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from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  result  of  slave  labour,  was  as  follows : — Coffee, 
2,088,316  bags,  value,  including  shipping  charges  and  duties,  6,859,7 13Z. ; 
sugar,  7,677  cases,  value  210,3752. ;  rosewood,  17,808  planks,  58,738i ; 
other  articles,  such  as  horns,  ipecacuanha,  rice,  rum,  &c.,  300,000^ :  total, 
7,428,8262. 

Fbanoe. — On  the  28th  April,  1857,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  desired  Lord 
Cowley  to  communicate  to  his  Excellency  Count  Walewski  the  regret  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  in  learning  that  the  French  Government  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  P.  J.  Maes,  of  Nantes,  for  the  introduction 
into  Martinique  of  1,200  African  labourers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  cargoes  of  emigrants  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  without 
directly  or  indirectly  purchasing  them  from  the  slave-owner,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  affording  a  positive  encouragement  to  the  slave  trada 
The  same  representations  were  made  in  July,  1857,  her  Majesty's 
Government  regretting  that  this  traffic  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
French  authorities,  as  it  must  not  only  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
legitimate  commerce  of  the  place  from  whence  the  slaves  are  exported, 
but  also  encourage  the  internal  warfare  by  which  the  slave  markets  are 
supplied.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  requested  Earl  Cowley  to  ascertain  from 
Count  Walewski  whether  the  French  Government  would  be  willing  to 
renew  the  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  which  was 
concluded  between  this  country  and  France  on  the  26th  of  May,  1846. 
The  tenth  article  of  that  convention  fixed  its  duration  at  ten  years,  and 
provided  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  the  previous  conventions  which 
had  been  concluded  between  this  country  and  France  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  should  not  have  been  put  again  in  force,  they  should  be 
considered  as  definitely  abrogated.  No  communication  passed  between  the 
two  Governments  on  this  subject,  and,  consequently,  the  slave  trade  treaties 
between  the  two  countries  lapsed  on  the  expiration  of  the  convention  of 
1846.  Count  Walewski's  answer  was,  however,  far  from  satisfactory.  He 
stated  that  the  whole  question  had  already  undergone  a  thorough  examina- 
tion in  the  councU  of  ministers ;  that  the  property  of  the  Island  of  Reunion 
depended  on  her  being  able  to  procure  negro  labour ;  and  that,  although 
the  Imperial  Government  were  firm  in  their  determination  to  procure 
negroes  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  they  would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
done  without  giving  encouragement  to  the  slave  trada  He  would  not 
admit  that  the  practice  against  which  her  Majesty's  Government  remon- 
strated was  a  virtual  encouragement  of  that  trade ;  for  he  affirmed  that  all 
the  accounts  from  the  places  where  negroes  were  procured  showed  that  the 
local  chiefe  were  continually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  that  the  negroes 
would  be  slaughtered,  if  it  was  not  known  that  the  French  Government 
were  ready  to  purchase  their  freedom.  With  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  his  Excellency  replied  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  that  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  about  it, 
as  there  waa  such  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Governments 
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respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  introdaeticm 
of  free  Ubonrers  into  the  West  India  possessions. 

On  the  19th  October^  the  Earl  oif  Clarendon  commnnicated  to  Ear) 
Cowley  the  despatches  received  from  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Lagos,  report- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  agent  of  Messrs.  Regis,  of  Marseilles,  of  1,200  slayes 
at  Whyndah,  and  their  shipment  as  free  emigrants  on  board  a  French  screw 
steamer.  Lord  Clarendon  desired  Earl  Cowley  to  remind  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  solemn  engagements  entered  into  by  France  to  co-operate  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  Count  Walewski  to  say  whether  it  was  possible  to 
reconcile  transactions  such  as  those  in  question,  and  so  flagrant  in  th&t 
nature,  with  those  solemn  and  repeated  engagements,     tt  may  be  said  that 
the  negroes  in  question  are  free  emigrants,  and  that  slavery  being  abolished 
in  the  French  dominions,  these  negroes  would  be  free  when  they  arrived  in 
the  French  West  Indies ;  but  in  reality  these  emigrants  were  slaves  bought 
at  so  much  per  head,  and  brought  by  violence  of  every  kind  to  the  coast  to 
be  sold  to  the  French  purchaser ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  men, 
who  are  torn  from  their  homes,  their  kindred,  and  their  country,  and 
doomed  to  labour  in  a  foreign  land,  as  free  labourera  in  the  just  sense  of 
that  term.     If,  however,  it  was  admitted  that  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
these  victims  of  violence  was  to  be  good,  after  their  arrival  in  the  French 
West  Indies,  the  crimes  of  violence  committed,  and  the  misery  suffered  in 
Africa,  caused  by  the  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  providing  these 
slaves,  would  remain  the  same ;  and  her  Majesty's  Government  were  pei^ 
suaded  that  when  the  French  Government  seriously  reflected  upon  the 
nature  of  these  arrangements,  which  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
help  thinking  have  been  unguardedly  sanctioned,  and  upon  the  extensive 
evils  which  these  arrangements  must  necessarily  create,  and  when  they 
observed  the  entire  incompatibility  of  these  proceedings  with  the  solemn 
and  long-standing  engagements  of  France,  they  would  not  hesitate  in 
putting  an  immediate  stop  to  so  lamentable  a  state  of  things. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  were  anxious  about  this  matter,  not  only 
from  the  deep  interest  tehich  the  British  Government  has,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  taken  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  but  because  they 
well  knew  the  painful  effect  whidi  would  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  British  nation  if  it  were  believed  that  the  French  Government  had  on  a 
sudden  changed  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  and  instead  of  co-ope- 
rating with  Great  Britain  to  prevent  other  nations  from  continuing  to  commit 
this  abominable  crime,  had  lent  themselves  to  the  practical  encouragement 
of  it,  notwithstanding  their  denotmcement  of  that  traffic  in  1815,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  other  powers.  The  sweeping  nature  of  this  denunciation 
was  fully  exemplified  by  the  words  of  the  declaration  of  the  8th  of  February, 
1815,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

"  Que  les  pl^ipotentiares  rassembl^s  dans  ce  Congr^  ne  sauraient  mieux 
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honorer  lenr  mission,  remplir  leor  devoir,  et  manifester  les  principes  qui 
guident  leurs  auguistes  Souverains,  qu'en  travaillant  k  r^aliser  cet  engage- 
ment et  en  proclamant  aa  nom  de  leurs  Souverains  le  vqbu  de  mettre  un 
ternae  k  un  n^au  qui  a  si  longtemps  d&oW  I'Afrique,  d^grad^  I'Europe,  et 
afiiigi  rhumanit^,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and, 

"Far  conseaupnt,"  &c.,  &c.,  " que  Pengagement  r&iproque  contract^  par 
la  pr^sente  declaration  entre  les  Souverains  qui  y  out  pris  part  ne  sera  con- 
sider^ comme  rempli  qu'au  moment  oil  un  succte  complet  aura  couronne 
leurs  efforts  reunis. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  sure  that  France  could  not  now  be  less 
alive  to  the  calls  of  humanity  than  in  1815,  when  she  cordially  adopted  this 
declaration. 

Earl  Cowley  sent  a  memorandum  to  Count  Walewski  substantially  the 
same  as  the  note  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  following  was  the 
answer  given : — 

"The  French  Government  have  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  en- 
couragement to  jthe  slave  trade.  Although  the  slave  trade  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  has  expired,  they  still  consider  themselves  bound  by  its 
spirit,  and  have  as  much  at  heart  the  extinction  of  the  trade,  as  when  the 
Declaration  of  1815  was  signed. 

"  The  French  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  admit  that  the 
means  which  they  have  taken  for  procuring  ne^oes  in  the  Island  of 
Reunion,  and  die  French  Antilles,  constitute  a  violation  of  the  engage- 
ments which  they  have  contracted*  The  question  has  been  submitted  to 
the  best  French  jurists,  and  their  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  French  Government,  moreover,  maintain  that  the  purchase  of 
the  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  free  is  an  act  of  humanity ;  for 
the  negroes  thus  set  fi^  would  be  otherwise  kept  for  the  clandestine  slave 
trade  still  earned  on,  and  submitted  to  all  the  horrors  which  that  trade 
entails. 

"  But,  while  insisting  that  the  purchase  of  negroes  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  them  free  cannot  be  qualified  as  a  trade  in  slaves,  the  French 
Goyemment  axe  most  anxious  tnat  the  proceedings  which  they  have  sanc- 
tioned should  not  give  rise  to  any  abuse,  and  they  have  taken  into  their 
serious  consideration  the  friendly  communications  and  observations  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  inconveniences  to 
which  the  system  thev  have  adopted  may  sive  nse. 

*' Labour  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  Ish  of  R^miiQn  and  in  the  French 
AntiUes,  by  negroes  procured  from  Africa,  or  by  coolies.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  if  the  latter  can  be  procured,  the  former  will  not  be 
necessary." 

On  the  Sth  of  December  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  transmitted  to  ]^arl 
Cowley  a  memorandum  showing  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  system 
pursued  by  France  for  procuring  negro  labourers  from  Aj&ica.  In  answer 
to  this  memorandum  the  French  minister  stated  l^t^  with  a  vjew  to  elicit 
the  truth,  the  Emperor  issued  a  commission  to  examine  the  question  whether 
the  engagement  of  free  labourers  encouraged  the  slave  trade  or  not;  but 
this  commission,  while  stating  all  that  was  to  be  said  for  and  against  the 
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plan  pursued  by  tJie  French  Government,  gave  on  the  whole  an  opuiion 
favourable  to  its  continuation.  The  Dutch  Government  had  also  pro- 
nounced itself  in  favour  of  the  French  proceedings,  and  had  declared  that 
in  their  judgment  the  slave  trade  could  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  adoptmg 
a  system  of  free  labour.  After  some  discussion  Count  Walewski  said  that 
the  two  Governments  were  at  issue  on  the  question,  but  if  what  Eari 
Cowley  stated  could  be  satisfactorily  proved,  the  scheme  to  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  objected  would  be  abandoned. 

Portugal. — The  efforts  of  the  British  minister  in  Portugal  have  been 
successfully  directed  to  securing  the  full  rights  of  liberty  for  the  negroes 
and  men  of  colour  who  may  return  from  Portugal  to  Brazil,  and  also  with 
a  view  to  induce  the  Portuguese  Government  to  give  instruction  to  the 
authorities  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  not  to  allow  the  exportation  of 
negroes  from  Mozambique  to  the  French  settlements.  In  March  1858,  a 
project  of  law  was  framed  enacting  that  the  condition  of  slavery  would  be 
entirely  abolished  throughout  the  Portuguese  monarchy  without  any  excep- 
tion on  the  day  which  completes  twenty  years,  to  be  counted  from  that  of 
the  publication  of  the  law  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Government,  and 
providing  that  those  persons  who,  on  the  day  thus  specified  for  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  may  still  possess  slaves,  shall  be  compensated  for  the 
value  of  the  same  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  a  special  law.  The 
Yiscouht  de  Ja  da  Bandeira,  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Colonies^  in  his 
report  enumerated  as  follows  the  different  measures  that  were  adopted 
during  the  last  twenty-two  years  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  not  only 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Portuguese  transmarine 
possessions,  but  likewise  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  1836,  the  decree  of  the  10th  of  December  was  published,  which  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  slaves,  by  sea  or  over  land,  and  the  importation  of 
slaves  by  sea  in  the  Portuguese  dominions.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  1842,  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  concluded,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  In  1854,  there  was  promulgated  the  decree  of  the  14th  December, 
which,  among  other  provisions,  established  the  registration  of  slaves;  enacted 
that  all  slaves  imported  by  land  into  the  said  dominions  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  the  said  decree,  should  be  considered  as  liberated  n^roes ; 
provided  them  with  means  for  obtaining  their  manumission ;  designated  a 
fund  for  their  liberation  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians ;  and  granted  liberty 
to  all  Slaves  belonging  to  the  state.  In  1855,  the  Portaria  of  the  10th  of 
March  was  issued,  which  abolished  the  state  of  slavery  at  the  Island  of 
St  Vincent,  Cape  de  Verdes ;  and  in  1856,  the  law  of  the  30th  June  was 
sanctioned,  which  gave  liberty  to  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Municipal 
Chambers  and  to  charitable  institutions ;  also  that  of  the  5th  of  July,  which 
extmguished  slavery  in  the  district  of  Ambriz ;  also  those  of  the  24th  and 
25th  of  same  month,  the  first  considering  as  firee  the  children  of  female 
slaves  bom  after  its  publication ;  the  second  extending  to  slaves  belonging 
to  the  churches,  the  grant  of  liberty  made  to  those  of  the  State  by  the 
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above-mentioned  decree  of  the  14th  December,  1854;  also  that  of  18th  of 
August,  likewise  considering  as  free  the  slaves  on  board  of  Portuguese 
vessels  entering  into  any  port  or  other  anchorage  in  the  territories  forming 
the  States  of  India,  and  in  the  citj  of  Macao  and  its  dependencies,  as  well 
as  those  slaves  belonging  to  foreigners,  and  landing  on  the  above-mentioned 
Portuguese  territories ;  and  finally,  the  decree  of  the  23rd  December,  which 
abolished  slavery  in  Macao.  The  total  of  all  these  measures  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  result  of  a  constant  and  considerable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  slaves  in  the  transmarine  provinces,  imtil  such  time  as  slavery  shall 
become  completely  extinct,  by  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  law  of  24th 
July,  1856,  which  declares  the  children  of  female  slaves  to  be  bom  free. 
There  is,  therefore,  foundation  for  calculating,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  twenty  years,  the  number  of  slaves  existing  in  the  monarchy  will 
be  so  &r  reduced  that  the  compensation  which  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
lawful  owners  of  such  as  then  exist,  in  order  that  all  without  exception 
may  receive  their  liberty,  may  be  stated  at  a  moderate  sum. 

Spain. — The  British  Government  repeatedly  represented  to  the  Spanish 
Government  that  the  slave  trade  continued  to  be  extensively  carried  on  in 
Cuba,  and  the  measures  of  repression  employed  by  the  Spanish  Grovem- 
ment  were  not  only  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  but  they  had  in  some 
cases  been  turned  to  account  by  the  slave-traders.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment, however,  denied  the  fact  ih^t  the  slave  trade  was  increasing.  They 
contended  that  they  did  all  they  could  to  obtain  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  that  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba  left  no  means  un- 
tried for  the  purpose.  Since  1847,  as  many  as  17,139  Chinese  arrived  as 
free  labourers  in  Havana,  and  all  of  them  found  immediate  employment. 
The  opinion  of  the  planters  and  others  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
labourers*  services  continued  to  be  favourable.  They  are  more  intelligent, 
although  not  so  robust  and  athletic  as  the  negro ;  and  they  require  a  treat- 
ment which  is  combined  with  justice  and  kindness,  but  by  no  means  relaxed 
in  its  character,  to  make  them  most  valuable  servants,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure supersede  the  slave  labour  of  the  island. 

Tbifoll — Consul-General  Herman  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
a  memorandum  on  the  slave  trade,  showing  the  new  direction  which  the 
traffic  has  taken  since  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  decree  of  February, 
1856,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  Regency.  The  trade 
has  now  be^i  diverted  from  the  old  channels  into  new  ones.  The  great 
caravans  from  Bomou,  the  Soudan,  and  other  parts  of  Nigritia,  as  far  as 
the  district  of  Noufi  on  the  Niger,  which  formerly  found  their  way,  via 
Moorzouk  and  Ghadames,  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis ;  and  again  from  Moorzouk, 
by  the  oasis  of  Angela,  to  Bengazi  and  Upper  Egypt,  now  move  con- 
centrically upon  Ghat,  from  that  point  upon  Insalah  in  Tuat,  and,  finally, 
from  thence  enter  the  Algerine  territory  by  Mittele  or  Wurglah.  Ghat 
has,  in  fact,  become  the  entrepdt  of  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  and 
between  that  place  and  the  Algerine  southern  frontier,  a  most  extensive 
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trade  was  in  full  operation,  both  in'  slaves  and  the  varions  indnstrial  and 
agricultural  productions  of  Central  Africa,  upon  which  for  the  period  of 
fifteen  years,  with  the  object  of  attracting  the  whole  commerce  of  the  inte- 
rior to  her  frontier,  France  has  remitted  all  duties.  The  policy  of  France 
was  obvious ;  first,  to  attract  to  her  frontier  all  the  commerce  of  the  interior, 
by  opening  markets  for  a  commodity  that  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  all  the  caravan  trade ;  and  for  which,  excepting  in  Morocco, 
no  other  vent  can  now  be  found.  Secondly,  by  a  large  infusion  of  the 
negro  element  into  the  spare  population  of  Algeria,  she  will  in  a  few  years 
acquire  a  race  of  colonists  far  better  suited  to  the  rude  and  unremitting 
labours  of  agriculture  than  the  indolent  Arab  or  the  romantic  Bedouin. 

Turkey.— On  the  9th  of  March,  1857,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  trang- 
mitted  the  following  copy  of  the  slave  trade  firmans  from  Edhem  Pasha, 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  Pashas  of  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Bagdad,  &c.,  as 
well  as  of  a  Yizireal  letter  to  the  Govemor^Greneral  of  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
and  Bagdad : — 

Firman  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt — ^Whereas,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the 
measures  adopted  and  proclaimed  by  my  Grovemment  respecting  the  pro- 
hibition of  neCTo  slave  trade  have  not  become  apparent  in  some  parts  of  my 
imperial  dommions,  that  trade  being  still  in  fi>rce ;  and,  whereas,  a  great 
number  of  these  slaves,  during  their  joumejr  from  their  own  country  to  the 
coa^t,  perish  from  the  fatigues  and  hardship  they  are  exposed  to  in  the 
deserts ;  whilst  the  remaiimer,  owing  to  their  passage  from  warm  to  cold 
countries,  become  subject  to  pulmonary  and  other  diseases,  by  which  means 
most  of  them  are  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  life  at  an  early  age :  this 
distressing  state  of  things  has  exceeded  the  limits  of  sufierance  to  an  extent 
which  humanity  cannot  sanction,  and  the  prohibition  of  this  trade,  by  means 
•of  an  universal  and  continuous  prevention,  has  become  necessary. 

After  the  arrival  of  my  imperial  firman,  no  negro  slaves  shall  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  province  of  W  estem  Tripoli,  which  is  the  Mediterranean  outlet, 
for  any  place  whatever. 

This  matter  shall  be  immediately  announced  to  the  dave-dealers  in  the 
province  as  well  as  to  such  of  them  as  may  be  dispersed  in  the  interior  of 
Africa.  But  a  period  of  delay  of  eight  weeks  shall  be  fixed  for  those  of  the 
latter  who  are  in  distant  places. 

Should,  however,  any  negro  slaves  arrive  after  this  period,  permission 
shall  not  be  given  for  their  sale,  even  within  the  province ;  but  the  slave- 
dealers  who  shall  have  brought  them  shall  be  compelled  to  liberate  them. 

But  as  sending  the  liberated  slaves  back  to  their  country  would  be,  in 
fact,  to  expose  their  lives  to  danger  a  second  time,  they  shall  be  placed  in 
suitable  situations  and  families,  and  enabled  to  gain  their  living. 

A  period  of  six  weeks  being  suiScient  for  the  promulgation  of  tlus  pro- 
hibition in  the  Mediterranean,  any  ship  arriving  at  any  port  or  scala  after 
that  period  with  slaves  on  board,  such  ship  being  a  merchantmsin,  subject 
to  my  Government,  it  shall  be  confiscated,  its  captain  shall  be  imprisoned, 
and  the  occurrence  shall  be  reported  to  Constantmople.  The  slaves  come 
by  it  shall  be  forcibly  liberated  by  their  owners,  they  being,  as  above,  put 
in  suitable  situations,  and  enabled  to  gain  their  Uving. 

The  commanders  of  my  ships  of  war  cruizing  in  the  Mediterranean  shall 
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watoh  over  and  survey  this  matter  without  intermission;  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  above  period,  they  shall  receive  positive  instructions  to 
seize  and  take  possession  of  any  ship  they  may  meet  carrying  negro  slaves, 
and  send  it  to  Constantinople. 

Although  it  is  natural  that  this  liberation  of  slaves  should  only  obtain  in  the 
case  of  iliose  to  be  in  future  imported  anywhere  by  slave-dealers,  and  that 
those  who  have  previously  become  private  property  should  remain  in  their 
original  condition  until  it  may  please  their  master  to  dispose  otherwise ; 
yet,  as  their  purchase  and  sale  by  auction  will  not  be  permitted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  manage  (the  transaction)  in  some  suitable  manner,  e. «.  in  a 
way  consonant  with  generosity.  This  matter,  also,  must  be  well  and  care- 
fuUy  explained  to  those  whom  it  concerns. 
This  prohibition  will  be  fully  carried  out  in  the  province  of  Irak  (Bagdad). 
A  period  of  three  months'  delay  wiU  be  fixed  for  the  Persian  Gulf:  after 
that,  appropriate  vessels  from  among  my  men-of-war,  belonging  to  the 
arsenal  of  Basra,  will  be  s^it  to  cruize  about,  and  will  confiscate  such  ships 
as  they  may  meet  with  negro  slaves  on  board,  and  report  the  matter  here. 

My  imperial  orders  to  that  eflFect  will  be  sent  to  the  Govemwrs  of 
Western  Tripoli  and  Bagdad.  The  necessary  orders  will  also  be  sent  to 
the  authorities  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  and  Medi- 
terranean. 

Although  this  prohibition  is  at  present  in  force  in  the  country  of  Egypt, 
vet,  as  the  present  formal  resolution  is  meant  to  signify  an  universal  pro- 
nibition,  when  any  negro  slaves  shall  in  iutare  arrive  there  also,  the 
above  rules  shall  be  fuUy  carried  out,  both  as  regards  themselves  and 
their  dealers. 
My  imperial  order  to  that  effect  shall  be  issued  separately. 
These  matters  having  been  discussed  and  agreed  upon  in  my  Privy  and 
Cabinet  Councils,  they  have  been  submitted  to  me,  and  my  permission 
asked.  My  imperial  decree  for  their  execution  accordingly  has  been  issued. 
My  sovereign  orders,  in  the  same  sense,  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the 
official  commxmications  have  been  effected.  Therefore,  you  who  are  my 
Vizier  aforesaid,  on  the  arrival  of  this  my  imperial  firman,  you  will  pro- 
claim the  matter  in  due  form,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment,  intel- 
ligence, and  zeal  which  characterizes  you,  you  will  take  heed  and  exert 
yourself  to  prevent  the  departure  of  negro  slaves,  after  the  date  of  your 
proclamation,  from  any  one  of  the  places  situated  within  your  jurisdiction, 
for  any  other,  and  to  ensure  the  entire  enforcement  of  the  above  prohibition 
in  the  coxmtry  of  Egypt 
5  Gemazil,  1273. 

Note. — Same  to  Pashas  of  Tripoli  and  Bagdad,  with  slight  variation  of 
words.  All  have  received  Vizireal  letters  couched  in  the  same  words. 
The  others  are  the  Pashas  of  Salonica,  Scodra,  Izmid,  Aleppo,  Candia, 
Rhodes,  Sidon,  Adana,  Cyprus,  Dardanelles,  Jerusalem,  GalHpoli,  Rhodosto, 
Volo,  Brussa,  Cyzicus,  Mytilene,  Scio,  Cos,  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  Teke,  and 
EodailL 

VvsWeal  Letter  to  ike  Govemor-General  of  Egypt^  Tripoli^  and  Bagdad. — 
Your  Highness  is  aware  that  the  negro  slave  trade  has  Deen  prohibited  by 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  commands,  and  that  the  necessary  injunctions  on 
this  subject  have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  In 
some  places,  nevertheless,  the  prohibition  has  been  unattended  with  any 
effect,  and  it  was,  therefore,  considered  necessary  to  prohibit  the  traffic 
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altogether.  Owing,  however,  to  well-known  cuxsmnstances  of  deUcacy 
respecting  the  Heajaz,  that  sacred  province  will  be  excepted  for  a  time 
from  the  prohibition ;  but  stringent  measures  will  be  taken  m>m  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  the  imperial  firman,  to  prevent  the  passwe  outwards,  in  any 
direction  whatsoever,  of  slaves  coming  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli  West,  which 
is  the  place  of  export  of  negro  slaves  in  the  Mediterranean :  at  the  same 
time,  this  totsd  prohibition  will  be  notified  at  once  to  the  troop  of  slave 
dealers  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  and  to  those  scattered  in  remote 
parts  of  Africa ;  but  to  the  latter  a  period  of  eight  weeks'  delay  will  be 
granted.  Should  any  negro  slaves  again  arrive,  aAer  the  expiration  of  this 
period,  their  sale  shall  not  be  lawfrn,  even  within  the  province  itself:  the 
slave  dealers  shall  be  compelled  to  emancipate  them,  and  the  slaves  them- 
selves will  be  put  into  a  state  of  liberty. 

As  the  sendmg  back  of  the  slaves  to  their  own  countrv  would  be  exposing 
the  lives  of  those  unfortunates  to  fresh  danger,  it  shall  not  be  permitted. 
They  shall  be  placed  in  suitable  situations  and  houses,  and  enabled  to  gain 
their  livelihood. 

Although  the  confiscation  of  the  slaves  imported  by  slave  dealers  after 
the  expiration  of  the  above  period  of  eight  weeks  is,  in  itself,  a  series  of 

Sunishment,  yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  progressive  extension  to  the 
egrees  of  punishment  On  the  first  repetition  of  the  offence,  they  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  one  year ;  on  the  second,  thej  shall  be  confined  for  two  years, 
and  an  additional  year  will  be  given  each  time  the  offence  is  repeated. 

Such  are  the  dispositions  contained  in  a  firman  sent  to  his  Excellency  the 
Pasha  of  Tripoli,  in  the  west 

Although  exertions  are  being  made  in  Egypt  to  carry  out  this  prohibition, 
the  present  official  resolution  is  intended  to  signify  a  total  prohibition,  and 
should  any  black  slaves  come  thitherwards,  an  imperial  firman  will  be 
sent  to  your  Highness  in  a  separate  form,  in  order  that  you  may  exactly 
carry  out  the  whole  of  the  above  conditions,  both  as  regards  slaves  and  sUve 
dealers. 

All  the  functionaries  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  all  the  islands  and  coasts 
of  the  empire,  will  be  instructed  respecting  the  treatment  to  be  practised 
towards  neero  slaves,  the  capture,  for  account  of  Government,  of  ships 
arriving  wiSi  slaves  on  board  after  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period, 
the  imprisonment  of  their  captains,  and  report  to  Government 

The  captains  of  his  Majesty's  cruizers  in  the  Archipelago  and  Mediter- 
ranean will  receive  instructions  to  devote  their  care  and  attention  to  this 
object,  and  to  make  a  prize  of  such  ships  as  they  shall  meet  with  negro  slaves 
on  board. 

Another  imperial  firman  has  also  been  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Bagdad, 
informing  him  of  this  prohibition,  and  assigning  a  period  of  three  months  for 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  rule  of  emancipation  is  only  to  affect  such  slaves  as  may  in  future 
be  imported  by  slave  dealers.  The  emancipation  by  tiieir  masters  of  such 
slaves  as  shall  have  become  their  property  previously  to  this,  shall  natu- 
rally remain  in  its  original  condition  until  their  pleasure.  But  as  their 
purchase  and  sale  by  auction  will  not  be  lawful,  tne  transaction  most  be 
managed  in  some  suitable  manner — ^that  is,  in  a  mode  consistent  with  the 
attributes  of  generosity. 

These  subjects  have  been  decided  upon  in  Council,  and  the  firman  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  has  been  issued  to  this  effect;  and  as  its  execution  has  been 
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ibrthwith  commenced,  your  Excellency  wfll  also  exert  your  noble  offices 
far  the  proclamation  of  this  decision  in  the  country  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 

Erocuring  of  the  perpetual  means  for  carrying  out  this  necestuuy  pro- 
ibition* 

Unitbd  States. —  On  the  18th  August,  1867,  Lord  Napier  communi- 
cated that  he  had  applied  for  a  return  of  the  United  States  vessels  of  war 
employed  during  1856  and  the  first  half  of  1867,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slaye  trade,  and  that  he  had  learned  that  the  force  prescribed  by 
treaty  had  not  been  maintained.  The  American  minister,  however,  retorted 
that  the  British  squadron  had  not  the  number  of  guns  prescribed  by  the 
convention  of  1842.  The  eighth  article  of  that  treaty  stipulated  that  both 
countries  should  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service  on  the  coaist  of 
Africa,  a  sufficient  and  adequate  squadron,  of  suitable  number  and  descrip- 
tion, to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce  separately  and 
respectively  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  the  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each 
other.  The  British  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  1st  January, 
from  1843  to  1867,  averaged  19*26  vessels,  148*8  guns;  the  United  States 
squadron  averaged  4*46  vessels,  77*06  guns.  On  the  16th  September, 
Mr.  Dallas  sent  a  note  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  complaining  of  a  violation 
of  sovereign  right  by  the  visit,  search,  and  capture  of  the  American  barque 
Panehita,  under  suspicions  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  flag 
of  the  United  States,  he  said,  has  a  meaning  which  should  not  be  hastily 
overlooked.  Like  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  civilized  country — 
no  matter  how  distant  the  sea  or  humble  the  lorcha  on  which  it  floats-— 
it  implies  a  pledge  of  a  nation's  power  and  honour  to  shelter  what  is  beneath 
it  from  invasion  or  wrong.  All  flags  are  but  hoisted  emblems  asserting  the 
national  presence  and  jurisdiction.  Since  the  United  States  led  the  way  by 
their  federal  legislation  to  the  abolition  and  penal  prescription  of  the  African 
filave  trade,  they  have  manifested  in  every  manner  deemed  compatible  with 
their  frindamental  institutions,  the  fixed  opinions  of  their  people,  and  consi- 
derations of  the  highest  moment,  their  utmost  determination  and  sincerity  in 
carrying  out  that  policy  of  philanthropy  and  justice.  But  the  United  States, 
although  they  went  far,  stopped  at  the  line  which  the  reckless  zeal  of  Com- 
mander Moresby  overleaped.  Though  often  persuaded,  they  have  inva- 
riably declined  to  concede  to  any  nation,  upon  any  terms,  for  any  object,  a 
right  irreconcileable  with  the  perfect  immunity  of  their  mercantile  marine 
from  foreign  interference.  Without  their  previously  obtained  consent,  no 
visit,  or  search,  or  seizure,  of  an  American  vessel  can  take  place,  except 
with  defiance  and  insult  to  their  flag.  The  convention  of  the  9th  of 
August,  1842,  si^ed  at  Washington  by  its  negotiators,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Aahburton,  arranged  for  a  small  squadron  of  the  United  States  navy 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order,  first,  that  their  public  force  might  co- 
operate with  that  of  her  Majesty  in  extinguishing  th^  slave  trade ;  and, 
secondly,  that  their  merchant  vessels,  if  suspected,  or  even  flagrantly  guilty, 
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should^  nevertheless,  be  liable  to  visitation,  or  search,  and  seizure,  by  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  their  own  country  only.  Eagerly,  even  at  great 
cost,  as  the  suppression  of  the  noxious  traffic  might  be  sought,  it  was  still 
not  an  aim  to  which  the  United  States  would  consent  to  sacrifice  the  more 
dearly  valued  exemption  of  their  own  citizens  from  coercion  by  strangers. 
But,  using  the  words  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  authoritative  orna- 
ments of  English  judicature :  ^*  No  one  nation  has  a  right  to  force  its  way 
to  the  liberation  of  Africa  by  trampling  on  the  independence  of  other  States, 
or  to  press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through  other  great 
principles  that  stand  in  the  way.  The  right  of  visitation  and  search  on  the 
high  seas  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  K  it  belongs  to  one  nation,  it 
equally  belongs  to  all,  and  would  lead  to  gigantic  mischief  and  universal 
war.** 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  transmitting  Mr.  Dallas's  note  to  Lord  Napier, 
said,  with  reference  to  the  immunity  from  visit  which  is  asserted  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  American  vessels,  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  conclude  that  by  the  term  "  visit,"  General  Cass 
could  not  mean  that  any  vessels,  no  matter  to  what  nation  belonging,  which 
may  choose  to  hoist  an  American  flag,  shall  not  be  boarded  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  her  papers  bear  out  the  national  character  assumed 
by  her  flag,  as  that  would  be  at  once  to  proclaim  and  to  afford  complete 
immunity  to  the  slave  dealers  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  24th  December,  1857,  Lord  Napier  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  several  incidents  in  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  employed  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  African  slave  trade.  The  coast  of  Africa  continues  to  be  infested 
by  slavers,  and  the  slavers  endeavour  to  prosecute  their  commerce  with 
impunity  by  the  assumption  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  vesseb 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  slave  trade,  which  alone  possesses  any 
vigour  or  extension,  whether  owned  by  American  citizens,  colonial 
Spaniards,  or  by  foreign  residents  in  the  Union,  whether  issuing  from 
the  harbours  of  the  United  States  or  from  those  of  Cuba,  have  now 
embraced  the  almost  universal  habit  of  hoisting  the  colours  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  themselves  from  the  scrutiny  of  the 
British  cruisers.  This  precaution  does  not  protect  the  slaver  from  visits  but 
it  exonerates  him  from  search*  When  boarded,  the  master  of  the  vessel 
claims  the  privilege  of  his  flag,  and  frequently  exhibits  American  papers, 
forged,  or  obtained  on  ialse  pretences  from  the  custom-house  authorities  of 
the  port  fix>m  which  he  has  sailed  With  these  specious  but  fraudulent 
signs  of  nationality,  he  defies  the  British  officer  to  raise  the  hatches,  under 
which  are  securely  hidden  the  proofs  of  meditated  crime.  In  some  cases, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  does  not  afiect  to  conceal  his  nefimous  purpose; 
with  the  American  flag  overhead,  and  American  papers  in  his  hand,  he 
avows  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  points  to  the  instruments  and  appliances 
of  the  trade.  Sometimes  the  perseverance  of  the  British  cruiser  exhausts 
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the  patience  of  the  slaver,  or  surprises  some  flagrant  act  of  deception;  some- 
times  the  suspected  ship  is  relinqtiished,  reaches  the  coast,  takes  her  slaves 
on  board,  i^  met  again  and  seized ;  too  often  the  guilty  vessel  eludes  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  squadron,  and  lands  her  cargo  in  Cuba,  hj  the  lax- 
ness  or  connivance  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  There  she  is  either  destroyed 
or  refitted  for  another  venture.  When  the  vessel  is  overtaken  with  negroes 
on  board,  or  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  that  no  doubt  can  exist  of 
he  immediate  intention,  the  American  ensign  and  papers  are  made  away 
with.  The  origin  and  ownership  are  then  deduced  from  the  nationality  of 
the  master,  supercargo,  and  crew,  from  documentary  evidence  discovered 
on  board,  or  fix)m  information  elicited  on  triaL  Lord  Napier  concluded  his 
note  by  asking  the  United  States  Government  to  strengthen  the  squadron, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1842,  and  by  stating  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  hope  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  enter 
upon  an  active,  liberal,  expansive  execution  of  the  mutual  engagements', 
not  because  these  engagements  are  binding,  but  because  they  are  salutary 
and  just 

On  the  6th  March,  Lord  Napier  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
that  a  measure  had  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  Louisiana  to  sanction 
the  importation  of  5,000  negro  apprentices.  This  proposal  was  not  seriously 
entertained,  and  was  laid  upon  the  table ;  but  a  bill,  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  for  the  introduction  of  2,500  African  labourers,  bound  to 
servitude  for  fifteen  years,  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that 
State.  Public  opinion  was,  however,  decidedly  against  such  a  measure,  and 
the  Senate  would  be  sure  to  set  its  face  against  it 


No.  CXVIIL--fiLAVE  TRADB. 

Retunu  shaunng  the  Number  of  Ships  and  of  Ojfficers  and  Men  employed  in 
the  euppreedon  of  the  Slave  Trade,  distinguishing  the  Stations,  from  182l4 
to  1857  inclusive.    (Lord  Clarence  Paget)    21st  July,  1858.     (454.) 

Ik  1854  there  were  12  ships,  992  officers  and  men,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa ;  4  ships,  475  men,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  1 1  ships,  1,650  men, 
m  North  America  and  West  Indies ;  and  6  ships  and  541  men,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  America.  In  1857  there  were  15  ships,  1,424  men,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa ;  3  ships,  610  men,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  9  ships,  3,363 
men,  in  North  America  and  West  Indies ;  and  6  ships,  1,335  men,  on  the 
Boath-east  coast  of  America.  In  1857  the  number  of  deaths  was  141,  and 
the  number  of  invalided  179.  The  total  number  of  slaves  for  whom  head 
money  has  been  paid  was,  in  1854,  62 ;  in  1855,  none;  in  1856,  19 ;  and 
in  1857,  384. 
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Na  CXrX.— NAVY. 

Metum  of  the  estimated  Sum  eaved  in  Wages  by  paying  off  Eight  lAne-^f- 
Battle  Ships  in  the  Spring  of  1857.  (Sir  Charles  Napier.)  23rd  March, 
1858.    (256.) 

The  amount  of  wages  saved  by  paying  off  her  Majesty's  ships  Ccesar, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Nile,  James  Watt,  Cressy,  Majestic,  Colossus,  and 
Exmouth,  deducting  the  half-pay^  was  \(yd,529U 


No.  CXX.— SEA  FENCIBLES. 


Copy  of  the  Authority  under  which  Sea  Fencibles  were  organized  during  the 
last  War  with  France,  and  the  Date  of  the  Autliority,  their  Number,  Duties, 
and  Remuneration.    (Sir  Charles  Napier.)     10th  May,  1858.     (341.) 

The  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on  the  14th  March,  1798,  giving  power  to 
enrol  under  the  denomination  of  Sea  Fencibles  all  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  as  should  voluntarily 
offer  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  such  places, 
or  within  the  limits  of  such  districts  as  the  X^rds  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  might  judge  proper.  In  order  that  such  men  might  be  properly 
instructed  in  the  use  of  cannon  and  pikes,  and  such  other  means  as  might 
be  found  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  their  services,  officers  of  her  Majesty's 
Navy,  assisted  by  inferior  officers,  were  appointed  to  take  upon  them  the 
command  of  such  men  as  might  enrol  themselves  in  the  respective  districts, 
and  the  following  allowances  were  made  for  their  services : — The  remunera- 
tion was,  to  post-captains,  an  allowance  of  30s.  per  diem,  together  with  the 
sum  of  5s.  per  diem  for  the  hire  of  a  clerk,  for  stationery,  travelling,  and  all 
other  expenses,  such  officers  relinquishing  their  half-pay  whilst  so  employed; 
to  commanders,  an  allowance  of  one  guinea  per  diem  and  a  half-guinea  per 
week  for  the  expenses  of  an  officer,  such  officers  relinquishing  their  half- 
pay  whilst  so  employed ;  to  four  of  the  volunteers  in  every  100  men  so 
enrolled  who  may  be  appointed  to  act  as  sergeants,  the  sum  of  Is.  6dL  per 
diem  while  in  exercise  or  service ;  and  to  all  other  volunteers  so  enrolled 
the  sum  of  Is.  per  diem  while  in  exercise  or  service;  and  in  case  they 
should  be  required  to  leave  their  own  coast  upon  the  enemy's  landing  or 
attempting  to  make  a  landing  on  any  other  part,  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
able  seamen  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  until  they  should  have  returned  to 
their  own  coast  again.  Under  this  Order  in  Council  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  east  coast  of  England,  17  captains  superintending,  73  lieutenants, 
and  3,042  men;  in  the  south  coast  of  England,  10  captains  superintendmg, 
66  lieutenants,  and  4,551  men;  in  the  west  coast  of  England,  11  captains 
superintending,  33  lieutenants,  and  3,466  men;  in  Scotland,  2  captains 
superintending,  12  lieutenants,  and  584  men;  and  in  Ireland,  21  captains, 
62  lieutenants,  and  11,812  men;  making  a  total  of  61  captains,  245  lieu- 
tenants, and  23,455  men,  at  the  date  when  the  force  was  disbanded  in 
February,  1810. 
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No.  XCIX.— QUEEN'S  COLLEQES. 

Bepori  of  Her  Majesty* s  Cammiasianers  appointed  to  inquire  into  iheproffresa 
and  condition  of  the  QaeerCs  Colleges  at  Belfast^  Cork,  and  Galway. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParliametU  by  command  of  Ser  Majesty.'] 

The  commission  was  issued  on  the  6th  February,  1857,  directed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Eildare,  Sir  Thomas  Nicholas  Redington,  Ent,  Commander  of 
the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Bonamy  Price,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and 
James  Gibson,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  their  report  was  dated  30th  Jime^ 
1858. 

Establishment  of  the  Colleges. — The  Queen's  colleges  were  established  in 
order  to  supply  the  want,  which  had  long  been  felt  in  Ireland,  of  an  im- 
proved academical  education  equally  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, without  religious  distinction.  The  Act  of  Parliament  enabling  her 
Majesty  to  endow  the  Queen's  colleges,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
3l8t  July,  1845.  A  sum  not  exceeding  100,000t  was  thereby  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  to  purchase  and  provide  sites, 
and  the  necessary  buildings  for  one  or  more  colleges,  and  for  establishing 
and  furnishing  the  same.  An  annual  endowment  chargeable  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  was  also  created,  not  exceeding  7,000^  a-year  for  each 
college,  or  21,0002.  in  the  whole,  which  sum  was  to  be  applied  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  such  professors  in 
the  fEUSulties  of  arts,  law,  and  physic  as  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  esta- 
blished by  her  Majesty,  and  also  for  thd  payment  of  the  salaries  of  office- 
bearers and  servants,  and  prizes  and  exhibitions.  Li.  December  of  the 
same  year  the  first  letters  patent  were  issued,  founding  the  Queen's  colleges 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  for  students  in  arts,  law,  physic,  and  other 
useful  learning,  and  constituting  each  college  a  separate  corporation,  to 
consist  of  one  president,  one  vice-president,  and  not  more  than  twelve 
professors  in  arts,  law,  and  physic,  with  certain  powers  therein  set  fortL 

The  first  president  and  vice-president  of  each  college  were  named  in  these 
letters.patent,  and  in  the  conunencement  of  1846  they  received  instructions  > 
from  Government  to  prepare  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  colleges. 
They  directed  their  attention  to  the  formation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  faculty 
of  arts  in  each  college,  leaving  those  of  medicine  and  law  to  be  developed  at 
a  future  period.  The  Government,  however,  subsequently  determined  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  three  faculties;  and  accordingly  statutes  were 
drawn  up  by  the  board  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents,  comprehending  this 
enlarged  scheme.  The  second  letters  patent  by  which  these  statutes  were 
confirmed,  are  dated  11th  December,  1849.  They  extended  the  number  of 
professors  who  might  be  appointed  for  each  college,  from  12  to  30,  but  in 
point  of  fact,  the  actual  number  of  professors  appointed  for  each  college 
has  been  20,  including  the  vice-president,  who  also  holds  a  chair.  Tlie 
colleges  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  latter  part  of 
1849.    The  constitution  of  all  the  colleges  is  identical. 
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The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  was  founded  in  the  year  1850,  for 
granting  degrees  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  medicine,  and  law,  to  students  who 
should  have  completed,  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  Queen's  colleges,  the 
prescribed  courses  of  education.  The  first  examinations  in  the  Queen's 
University,  for  degrees  in  medicine  and  diplomas  in  agriculture,  were  hdd 
in  October,  1851.  No  examinations  were  held  in  arts  and  law  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  no  students  in  those  faculties  having,  till  that  time,  completed 
in  the  colleges  the  course  necessary  for  graduation. 

The  Professors. — There  are  in  each  college  20  professors,  including  the 
vice-president,  who  is  also  a  professor.  All  the  professors  hold  their  office 
during  pleasure.  The  appointment  of  the  professors  is  vested  in  the  Crown. 
The  emoluments  of  the  professors  vary  in  amount  They  arise  from  two 
sources,  salaries  from  the  endowment  and  class  fees.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  the  scale  of  salaries  to  be  as  follows : — Professors  of  Greek, 
Latin,  history  and  English  literature,  logic  and  metaphysics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy,  3002.  each ;  professors  of  chemistry,  anatomy  and 
physiology,  natural  history,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  250t  each;  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages,  200Z.;  professors  of  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy,  English  law,  civil  enghieering,  the  practice  of  medicine,  the 
practice  of  surgery,  materia  medica,  midwifery,  and  medical  jurisprudence, 
150Z.  each. 

To  enable  the  students  to  receive  instruction  in  their  respective  creeds, 
power  is  given  in  the  Colleges  Act  to  the  president  and  professors,  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  colleges,  to  assign  lecture-rooms  within  the  collie, 
for  the  use  of  such  religious  teachers  as  shall  be  recognised  by  such 
governing  body;  and  to  make  rules  so  as  to  secure  that  the  religious 
instruction  given  therein  shall  not  interfere  with  the  general  discipline  of 
the  college,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  her  Majesty;  provided 
however,  that  no  student  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  instruc- 
tion other  than  is  approved  by  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  same  act 
provides  that,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  every  student  of  the  colleges  must 
live  with  his  parent  or  guardian,  with  some  near  relation  or  friend  chosen 
by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  approved  by  the  president,  in  a  licensed 
boarding-house,  or  in  an  incorporate!  halL     ' 

The  deans  of  residences  are  officers  constituted  under  the  statutes  to  have 
"  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the  students  of  their  respective 
creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding-houses."  They  are  appointed  by 
warrant  under  the  sign  manual,  but  they  are  unable  to  assume  or  continue 
to  hold  their  office  unless  approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  other  con- 
stituted authority  of  their  church  or  denomination. 

There  are  deans  of  residences  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland ; 
and  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  in  each  of  the  three  colleges;  and 
in  Belfast  there  is,  in  addition,  a  dean  of  the  Association  of  Non-subscribing 
Presbyterians.     Roman  Catholic  deans  of  residences  were  appointed  for 
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the  Cork  and  Galway  colleges  at  the  period  of  their  opening,  and  for  some 
time  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office.  It  appears  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
dean  of  residences  was  to  be  appointed  for  Belfast  College  when  the  meeting 
of  the  synod  of  Thurles  took  place.  Practicall j  there  is  at  present  no 
Roman  Catholic  dean  of  residences  attached  to  any  of  the  colleges. 

The  deans  have  authority  *'to  visit  the  licensed  boarding-houses  in  which 
students  of  their  respective  creeds  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
religious  instruction  to  such  students,"  and  have  power,  "  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  other  ecclesiastical  authority  respectively, 
to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of  such 
students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  worship,  such 
regidations  before  coming  into  force  to  be  laid  before  the  president,  and 
certified  by  him  as  not  interfering  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  college. 
The  commissioners  recommended  that  a  salary  be  allotted  to  the  deans  of 
residences  in  such  cases  as  it  may  be  considered  expedient,  and  proportion- 
able to  the  extent  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  Body  Politic  and  Corporate. — ^This  body  consists,  in  each  college,  of 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  professors,  with  power,  as  a  corporation, 
to  tfl^e  and  hold  lands  for  the  use  of  the  college,  not  exceeding  5,00QZ.  a 
year  above  all  charges,  and  to  take  and  retain  all  kinds  of  personal  property. 
Though  thus  enabled  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  the  Queen's  colleges  do 
not  enjoy  any  endowments  of  this  nature. 

The  Faculties. — In  each  college  there  exists  the  faculties  of  arts,  medicine, 
and  law.  The  faculty  of  arts  is  divided  into  two  sub-faculties — the  literary 
division  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  science  division  of  the  faculty  of  arts. 
The  former  includes  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  history  and  English  litera- 
ture, modem  languages,  and  the  Celtic  languages ;  the  latter  the  professors 
of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history,  logic  and 
metaphysics,  mineralogy  and  geology,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture. 
The  professors  of  civil  engineering  and  agriculture  are  classed  under  the 
the  faculty  of  arts,  although,  in  reality,  these  departments  are  distinct 
schools  in  the  college,  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  university,  which 
gives  a  separate  diploma  in  each.  The  faculty  of  medicine  inclides  the 
professors  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  practice 
of  surgery,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery.  The  faculty  of  law  includes 
the  professors  of  English  law,  and  jurisprudence  and  political  economy. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  the 
faculty  of  law,  have  each  the  power  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, on  being  summoned  by  their  respective  deans  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  but  their  resolutions  have  no  effect  until  they  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  college  counciL  They  have  also  the  power  of  each 
electing  a  dean,  who  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  faculty,  and  represents 
the  faculty  or  division  of  faculty  on  the  college  counciL  With  a  view  to 
preserve  die  balance  between  literature  and  science  in  the  governing  body 
of  the  college,  the  Comnussioners  recommended  that  the  literary  division 
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of  the  fiicnlty  of  arts  and  the  faculty  of  law  be  united  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  two  members  of  cotincil ;  that  the  science  division  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  elect  two  members  of  cooncil^  and  the  faculty  of  medicine  one  member. 
The  Commissioners  also  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  chair  of  the 
Celtic  languages  in  the  literary  division^  and  of  the  chair  of  agriculture  in 
the  science  division  of  the  fitculty  of  arts^  and  the  establishment  of  a  cludr 
of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

3^  Council — The  general  government  and  administration  of  the  coQ^ 
are  vested  by  the  statutes  in  the  counciL  This  body  consists  of  the  pre- 
sident and  vice-president  and  the  four  deans  of  faculty.  The  change  above 
recommended  will  alter  the  constitution  of  the  council,  which  will  in  future 
consist  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  five  elected  members,  who  will 
not  necessarily  be  the  deans  of  their  respective  faculties.  The  president  of 
each  college  is  appointed  by,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  are  8002.  a  year  from  the  endow- 
ment, and  a  residence  in  the  college.  The  Commissioners  thought  that 
residence  should  be  a  condition  of  holding  the  office  of  president,  and  resi- 
dence in  the  sense  that  the  college  shall  be  the  president's  home.  The 
vice-president  of  each  college  is  appointed  by  and  holds  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  He  must  be  a  professor  in  the  college,  and  his 
emolument  consists  of  500^  a  year,  besides  his  fees  from  his  class,  and  an 
official  residence  in  the  college. 

Hie  Scholars  and  Scholarships  and  Prizes. — A  sum  of  1,5002.  a  year  has 
been  allocated  from  the  endowment  of  each  of  the  colleges  to  the  payment  of 
scholarships  and  prizes.  Of  this  sum  1,4002.  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
former  purpose,  leaving  1002.  for  prizes.  The  scholarships  are  divided 
into  junior  and  senior  scholarships.  The  Commissioners  proposed  that  the 
junior  scholarships  shall  be  modified  as  follows: — 6  first-year  junior  scholar- 
ships in  literature  and  science,  value  25L  each;  6  second -year  junior 
scholarships,  3  in  literature,  and  3  in  science,  value  302.  each ;  6  third-year 
junior  scholarships,  3  in  literature,  and  3  in  science,  value  352.  eacL  As 
to  the  senior  scholarships,  the  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  7 
annual  scholarships  of  the  value  of  402.  each,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  should 
be  abolished ;  and  that  4  senior  scholarships  in  each  college,  tenable  for 
two  years,  and  of  the  value  of  602.  each,  should  be  annually  awarded  for 
preeminent  merit  in  a  more  general  course. 

Ths  Students. — ^The  students  of  the  Queen's  colleges  are  divided  into 
matriculated  students  and  non-matriculated  students. 

The  MatriculaUd  Students. — ^Matriculated  students  are  those  who,  at 
entrance,  pass  a  matriculation  examination,  and  then  follow  a  certain  curri- 
culum of  education,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  degrees  or  diplomas  at 
the  Queen's  University.  The  matriculated  students  comprise  students  in 
arts,  law,  medicine,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture.  The  matriculated 
students  in  arts,  medicine,  and  law,  oomprise  first-year,  second-year,  third- 
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jesff,  and  fonrih-year  students;  the  fourUi-yeac  arts  students  being,  how-, 
eyer,  bachelors  of  arts,  who  are  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  the 
Qaeen's  Universitj.  Matriculated  students  in  civil  engineering  and  agri- 
culture comprise  first-year  and  second-y^ar  students.  The  period  during 
which  the  students  attend  the  collegiate  course  in  each  year  is  called  a 
session.  The  college  session  commences  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the 
month  of  October  in  each  year,  and  terminates  on  the  second  Saturday  in 
Jane,  and  consists  of  three  terms :  the  first  extending  froYn  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  to  the  Christmas  recess ;  the  second,  from  the  Christmas 
recess  to  the  Easter  recess ;  and  the  third,  from  the  Easter  recess  to  the 
end  of  the  session.  The  recesses  at  Christmas  and  Easter  cannot,  by  the. 
statutes,  exceed  two  weeks  each.  In  order  to  rise  firom  the  standing  of  one 
year  to  that  of  another  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  number  of  terms  and  to 
attend  the  number  of  lectures  prescribed  by  tiie  college  authorities  as  neces- 
rary  to  keep  a  session,  and  in  arts  and  li^w  to  pass  the  sessional  examinations 
of  each  class. 

The  Non-Matriculated  Students. — These  are  students  who  wish  to  attend 
lectures  on  particular  subjects,  but  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
college,  or  with  the  University  system  of  education.  Whilst  in  the  college 
and  in  attendance  on  lectures,  they  are,  however,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  the  college.  They  frequently  receive  class  certificates  from  the 
professors,  which  are  valuable  to  medical  students  who  intend  seeking  a 
degree  or  diploma  from  some  licensing  body  or  university  other  than  the 
Queen's  University,  and  also  to  students  in  Belfast  who  attend  classes  in  the 
Queen's  College,  with  the  view  of  being  admitted  to  the  examination  which  they 
are  required  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  pass  before  becoming  theolo- 
gical students  of  the  General  Assembly's  College  in  that  town.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  non-matriculated  students  consist,  in  reality,  of  two  classes — 
those  who  are,  in  fact,  professional  students,  and  those  who  attend  college 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  particular  departments. 
The  numbers  of  non-matriculated  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  at 
the  colleges  in  each  year,  to  1857,  was  as  follows: — In  1849-50,  152;  in 
1850-51,  111;  in  1851-52,  106;  in  1852-53,  76;  in  1853-54,  86;  in 
1854-55,  103;  in  1855-56,  94;  in  1856-57,  91;  total,  819;  but  this 
number  only  represents  513  individuals*  as  some  students  attend  more 
than  one  session,  and  are,  therefore,  enumerated  more  than  once  in  the 
table.  Of  this  number,  348  attended  one  class,  151  two  classes,  133  three 
classes,  114  four  classes,  50  five  classes,  20  six  classes,  and  3  seven  classes. 
Of  the  819  students,  401  were  medical  and  418  non-medicaL  No  religious 
tests  are  applied  to  any  of  the  students  in  the  Queen's  colleges. '  Their 
advantages  and  privileges  are  equally  open  to  all,  without  distinction. 

Studiee. — ^The  statutes  of  each  college  provide  that  its  college  council 
shall  have  the  power  of  arranging  the  courses  of  instruction  to  be  pursued 
in  the  college ;  but  the  University,  by  the  curricula  which  it  prescribes  for 
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its  degrees  and  diplomas  indirectly  controls  tiie  courses  of  study  in  the 
colleges. 

Faculty  of  Arts. — By  the  regulations  of  the  Queen^s  University,  the 
imdergraduate  course  in  the  faculty  of  arts  must  occupy  not  less  than  three 
sessions.  Students  may  extend  the  time,  however,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions. Before  being  admitted  for  examination  for  the  A.B.  degree,  candi- 
dates must  have  attended  lectures  in  the  colleges  for  at  least  two  full  terms 
in  each  session,  and  passed  the  prescribed  college  examinations.  The 
courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Queen's  University  are  as  follows : — 

First, — ^The  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  three  terms ;  the  English  lan- 
guage, one  term ;  the  modem  languages,  three  terms ;  and  mathematics, 
three  terms. 

Second. — Logic,  one  term;  chemistry,  three  terms;  principles  of 
zoology  and  botany,  three  terms;  and  tlie  higher  mathematics,  or  the 
Greet  and  Latin  languages,  three  terms. 

Third. — Natural  philosophy,  three  terms ;  history  and  English  literature, 
two  terms ;  physical  geography,  one  term ;  and  metaphysics,  or  juris- 
prudence and  political  economy,  one  term  (each). 

The  college  courses  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  foregoiqg  curri- 
culum. Preparatory  to  entering  on  this  course  of  study,  the  council  has 
in  each  college  prescribed  matriculation  examinations,  which  now  dlflFer, 
though  they  were  originally  the  same  in  alL  The  matriculation  examina- 
tion is  the  first  point  of  contact  between  the  college  and  the  school,  and  the 
only  point  through  which  the  action  and  reaction,  of  each  on  the  other,  are 
being  constantly  communicated.  This  examination  must,  therefore,  be 
always  maintained  at  a  high  standard,  as  indicating  the  termination  of 
school  education,  and  the  starting  point  of  college  studies.  Nothing  could 
be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education  than  a  low  standard  of 
matriculation  examination  as  the  preliminary  qualification  for  college 
pursuits.  The  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  with  -the  late  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  "Professorial  prelections  are  no  substitute  for  scholastic 
discipline,'*  and  that  the  University  loses  its  proper  character  when  obliged 
**  to  stoop  in  order  to  supply  the  absence  or  the  incompetency  of  the  inferior 
seminaries.'*  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  matri- 
culation examination  be  maintained  at  the  same  standard  as  originally  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Colleges ;  and  if  any  change  be  hereafter  made  therein, 
that  the  tendency  of  such  should  always  be  to  elevate,  and  never  to  depress, 
the  general  standard  of  school  education  throughout  the  country.  Under 
the  head  Faculty  of  Arts  are  included  the  schools  of  engineering  and 
agriculture. 

The  School  of  Engineering. — ^In  this  school  the  courses  in  the  colleges 
conform  to  the  courses  laid  down  by  the  Queen's  University  for  those  who, 
having  passed  a  matriculation  examination,  are  proceeding  to  the  diploma 
of  civil  engineering.    These  courses  are  as  follows : — 

First  Course. — Mathematics^  three   terms;    chemistry,  three  terms; 
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mineralogy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  three  terms ;  drawing,  three 
terms ;  and  descriptive  geometry,  surveying,  and  mapping,  three  terms. 

Second  Couksb. — Mathematics,  three  terms;  natural  philosophy,  three 
terms;  motive  powers,  construction,  and  theory  of  machines,  three  terms; 
drawing,  three  terms;  and  civil  engineering,  including  the  principles  of 
architecture  and  engineering  finance,  three  terms. 

The  foregoing  courses  may  he  completed  in  a  period  of  two  years.  It  has 
heen  suggested  that  this  time  should  be  extended  to  three  years.  The  Com- 
missioners thought  that  this  suggestion  is  woi*thy  of  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Queen's  University.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  studies  in  this ' 
school  are  entirely  of  a  scientific  character.  The  Commissioners  were 
inclined  to  concur  in  a  suggestion  that  these  studies  should  include  a  lite- 
rary element,  and  that  this  element  should  consist  of  modem  languages, 
including  English.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  school  of 
agricultui'e,  as  a  distinct  school,  should  be  discontinued  in  the  colleges. 

Faculty  of  Medicine* — The  course  in  the  college  extends  over  two  periods 
of  two  years  each,  the  first  period  comprising  the  more  general  parts  of  a 
medical  education,  such  as  chemistry  and  anatomy^  the  second  period  com- 
prising chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  matters  of  a  more  practical  character, 
such  as  the  theory  and  practice  of  surgery,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, &C.  The  student  in  medicine,  who  intends  to  graduate  in  the  Queen's 
University,  is  not  obliged  to  pursue  his  entire  medical  course  in  the  Queen's 
colleges,  as  the  University  senate  receive  from  the  professors  or  lecturers  of 
other  colleges  or  schools,  recognized  by  them,  certificates  of  attendance  on 
two-thirds  of  the  medical  course.  A  University  examination  takes  place 
in  the  subjects  contained  in  the  course  of  the  first  period  at  the  end  of  that 
time ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  at  the  close  of  the  second  period  in  the  sub- 
jects comprised  in  that  course.  At  one  or  other  of  these  examinations  candi- 
dates for  the  M.D.  degree  are  obliged  to  pass  i^  examination  in  natural 
philosophy  and  French,  lectures  on  which  they  must  have  previously 
attended  in  the  colleges.  It  is  competent  for  the  student  to  present  himself 
for  both  of  the  examinations  at  the  final  or  M.D.  examination.  Honours 
are  given  at  each  of  the  examinations.  As  none  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  belong  to  the  medical  profession,  they  refrained  fix)m  entering 
into  many  of  the  details  which  have  been  brought  under  their  consideration 
in  connection  with  this  faculty,  and  contented  themselves  with  referring 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen's  University,  and  of 
the  councils  of  the  several  colleges. 

Faculty  of  Law. — It  appears  from  the  Colleges  Act  and  the  first  letters 
patent,  that  an  education  in  law  for  students  in  the  Queen's  colleges  formed 
part  of  the  original  plan.  Two  professors  in  each  of  the  colleges  conduct 
the  legal  education — ^the  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy, 
and  the  professor  of  English  law.  The  former,  who  also  lectures  the  arts 
students  of  the  third  year  on  jurisprudence  and  political  economy,  delivers 
lectures  in  the  faculty  of  law  to  first-year  students  on  jurisprudence ;  to 
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8econd*year  students  on  the  ciyil  law ;  and  to  fourth-year  students  on  con- 
stitutional^  colonial,  and  international  law.  The  professor  of  English  kw 
delivers  lectures  to  first-year  students  on  the  law  of  property  and  the  prm- 
oiples  of  convey ancing ;  to  second-year  students  on  equity  and  bankruptcy; 
to  third-year  students  on  common  and  criminal  law ;  and  to  fourth-year 
students  a  course  on  the  law  of  evidence  and  pleading.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  student  has  also  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  with  the  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence.  The  Queen's  University  recognizes  the  studies  of 
the  matriculated  student  in  law  by  a  diploma  of  elementary  law,  granted 
on  examination  to  students  who  have  attended  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
"first  three  years  of  legal  study.  It  recognizes  further  the  completion  of  the 
fourth-year  studies  by  conferring  the  degree  of  LL.B.  on  the  candidate  who 
passes  an  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  undergraduate  course  in  law 
with  the  exception  of  medical  jurisprudence,  provided  he  has  proceeded  to 
the  A.B.  degree.  It  also  proposes  to  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years  after  having  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  on  the 
candidate  who  shall  pass  a  second  examination  in  the  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  LL.B.  examination,  and  in  addition,  in  the  admiralty  and  ecclesias- 
tical laws.  The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  £rom  such  a  course  of  study  in  law  have  not  to  any  large  extent 
been  realized.  The  average  annual  attendance  being  about  20  students 
in  the  three  colleges,  and  the  entire  number  of  diplomas  granted  by  the 
University  being  13,  and  of  degrees,  6.  In  the  law  school  of  Trinity 
College  the  attendance  in  1855-56  was  about  25. 

Progress  of  the  Colleges. — ^The  great  majority  of  the  students  who  have 
entered  the  Queen's  colleges  have  belonged  to  the  middle  classes  of  society. 
The  total  number  of  students  matriculated  and  non-matriculated  who  have 
entered  the  Queen's  colleges  since  their  opening  in  1849-50  was — ^matricu- 
lated students,  1,209 ;  non-matriculated  students,  559 ;  total  1,768.  Except 
in  the  first  year,  when  the  number  of  students  entered  was  375,  the  average 
number  of  entries  has  been  160.  But  though  the  number  of  students  enter- 
ing has  been  stationary,  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  colleges.  The  number  attending,  which  is  a  better 
test  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  education  afforded  in  the  colleges  is  held, 
as  well  as  of  their  progress,  has  been  constantly  increasing  since  the  year 
when  the  colleges  assumed  their  normal  condition,  the  number  having  been 
in  1852-3,  359 ;  in  1853-54,  379 ;  in  1854-55,  410 ;  in  1855-56,  438 ;  in 
1856-57,  454 ;  and  in  1857-58,  445.  In  the  last  year  there  was  some  fall- 
ing off  at  Cork.  The  admixture  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the  several 
colleges  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts: — Since  their  opening  in 
1849-50,  there  were  entered  in  Bel&st,  Cork,  and  Galway,  of  matriculated 
students  377  belonging  to  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  402 
Roman  Catholics,  307  General  Assembly  Presbyterians,  41  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  36  Non-subscribmg  Presbyterians,  11  Covenanters,  10  Inde- 
pendents, 4  Dissenters,  3  Baptists,  3  Seceders,  1  Society  of  Friends,  1  Uni- 
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tarian^  13  not  classed;  total,  19209.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the 
divinity  stadents  of  the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  naturally 
obtain  their  education  at  Trinity  College  or  Maynooth^  and  do  not  enter  the 
Queen's  colleges;  while,  on  the  contrary,  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  usually  receive  their  secular  education  at  one  or  other  of  these  in- 
stitutions. 
The  Commissioners  completed  their  report  in  the  following  terms  :— 

We  should  be  ^lad  to  be  able  to  report  a  larger  number  of  students  avail* 
in^  themselves  of  the  great  advantages  held  out  to  them  in  the  Queen's 
colleges ;  but  we  think  that  the  colleges  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  successful,  when,  notwithstanding  opposing  causes,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  allude,  they  have  in  their  nails,  attending  lectures,  nearly  450 
students.  It  may  be  said  that  the  non-matriculated  students  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  enumeration ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  exclude  them  in 
estimating  the  work  done  by  the  colleges.  We  consider  that  any  impression 
which  may  exist  as  to  the  Queen's  colleges  not  having  succeeded,  arises 
mainly  from  what  is  done  in  the  colleges  being  imperfectly  understood,  and 
further,  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of  those  who  meet  in  Dublin 
to  be  examined  for  aegrees  in  the  Queen's  University,  and  who,  thus 
coming  very  prominently  before  the  public,  are  taken  as  the  only  test  of 
the  success  of  the  colleges. 

It  is  our  opinion,  from  comparing  the  number  of  students  who  are  shown 
to  have  attended  throughout  the  whole  course  in  the  college,  with  the 
number  who  have  actually  proceeded  to  graduate  at  the  university,  that  the 
success  of  the  colleges  should  not  be  judged  by  the  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred* Neither  can  attendance  throughout  the  whole  course  be  taken  as  the 
sole  proof  of  all  the  educational  work  done  by  the  colleges,  for  many  who 
have  attended  a  portion  of  the  course,  and  received  a  certain  though  defi- 
cient amount  of  eclucation,  still  from  various  causes,  such  as  having  <K>tained 
appointments  in  the  public  service,  in  mercantile  establishments,  or  as  tutors, 
or  from  ill-health  or  &mily  circumstances,  do  not  complete  the  curriculum. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  classj  consisting  of  those  who  are  unable  to  go 
through  their  course  on  account  of  the  seventy  of  the  college  training.  We 
thmk  that  this  is  but  a  temporary  difficulty,  which  will  I^  removed  when 
the  students  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  higher  school  education  than  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  at  present  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  main  cause  of 
the  Ming  off  of  the  number  of  students  in  their  college  course,  is  the  want 
of  any  positive  motive  for  the  student  to  complete  a  university  education,  in 
the  Queen's  colleges. 

In  arts,  the  A.B.  degree  as  yet  confers  no  social  status,  or  almost  none ; 
Qor  does  it  confer  any  particular  privilege  on  its  possessor,  save  entitling 
him  to  be  admitted  a  little  sooner  than  he  otherwise  could  be  to  either 
branch  of  the  legal  profession*  The  Queen's  colleges  afford  no  divinity 
education^  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  roads  to  the  clerical  profession 
in  Ireland,  except  to  a  limited  extent<in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  have  none  of  the  fellowships  or  livings  which  belong  to  the  older  uni- 
versities, and  which  exercise  no  slight  influence  in  attracting  and  retaining 
stadents.  In  medicine,  the  medical  degree,  as  we  have  seen,  is  under 
positive  disability,  and  the  more  lax  requirements  of  the  various  licensing 
Wies  allure  from  the  colleges  students  who  would  ptherwbe  be  likely  to 
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complete  their  edncation  in  them.  In  law,  a  strict  and  severe  legal  edaca- 
tion  is  insisted  on,  bat  no  privileges  of  anj  importance  are  atta<£ed  to  the 
possession  of  the  degrees  in  law. 

We  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  existence  of  a  nniversity,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Queen's  colleges,  to  which  students  of  those  colleges  may 
resort  for  graduation.  In  fact,  we  consider  it  essential  to  their  success; 
but  we  think  that  the  number  of  students  graduating  in  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity affords  a  most  fallacious  test  to  judge  of  the  work  performed  in,  or  the 
progress  of,  the  Queen's  colleges.  A  new  university,  with  its  component 
eolleffes,  established  in  a  country  where  none  had  previously  existed,  would 
not,  m  the  space  of  a  few  years,  acquire  a  reputation  or  become  the  resort 
of  very  large  numbers  of  stadents.  Still  less  could  it  be  expected  to  do  so 
in  Ireland,  where  the  ground,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  already  occupied. 

That  the  Queen's  colleges  have  not  aggregated  to  their  halls,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  old  universities,  any  large  numbers  of  those  who  generally 
take  a  university  education,  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  reason- 
ablv  expected.  The  Queen's  colleges  are  entirely  destitute  of  that  prestige 
and  of  those  associations  which,  in  so  many  cases,  determine  the  place  of 
education  for  the  sons  of  those  who  receive  and  who  most  value  a  liberal 
education.  While  these  circumstances  have  operated  against  their  receiving 
'  students  from  the  higher  classes,  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  an  elementary 
classical  education  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  middle  classes  of  society 
entering  the  Queen's  colleges.  This  want  has  been,  and,  if  not  supplied, 
must  still  continue  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  powerfdl  cause  in  preventing 
the  youth  of  Ireland  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out  by  the 
Queen's  colleges. 

The  endowed  schools  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  been  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  Established  Church  and  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  might 
be  expected,  they  consecjuently  have  not  afforded  wiucation  to  any  large 
number  of  students  entering  the  Queen's  colleges.  It  would  appear  that  <fie 
royal  schools  of  Ireland,  out  of  694  students  who  have  entered  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  to  1866-57,  have  supplied  but  14  students,  and  the  other 
endowed  schools  in  Ulster  but  12  students — ^in  all  26,  or  less  than  l-26th  of 
the  students  who  have  entered  that  college.  The  best  students  of  the  royal 
schools  are  attracted  to  Dublin  by  school  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College, 
while  all  their  associations  almost  necessarily  induce  the  mass  of  the  boys 
educated  in  them  to  proceed  to  that  institution.  We  think  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  justice  that  students  educated  at  great  public  schools  should  not 
be  deprived  of  any  advantages  of  the  nature  of  exhibitions,  if  they  should 
think  fit  to  resort  for  their  education  to  colleges  which,  aided  by  the  libe- 
rality of  Parliament,  your  Majesty  has  found^  and  endowed  for  the  better 
advancement  of  learning  among  all  classes  in  Ireland.  But,  in  addition  to 
any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  existing  system  of  intermediate 
schools,  we  feel  called  on  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  advantages  for 
obtaining  a  high  education,  both  in  the  Queen's  colleses  and  in  Trinity 
Collie,  can  omy  be  realized  for  the  great  mass  of  the  middle  classes  by  the 
much  wider  extension  of  the  means  of  intermediate  education,  which,  it  is 
almost  universally  stated,  have  been  enormously  diminished  by  the  operation 
of  the  schools  under  the  National  Board,  in  which,  although  no  classical  in- 
struction is  given,  yet  the  English  education  afforded  is  so  superior  as  to 
have  drawn  off  the  scholars  who  had  hitherto  been  the  main  support  of  the 
lower  classical  schools, 
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In  ooiuudering  the  success  of  the  Queen's  colleges,  the  condition  of  Lreland 
cannot  be  ignored.  When  the  coUeges  were  opMened,  the  country  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  terrible  calamify  of  famine,  which  cripplea 
the  means  of  an  important  proportion  both  of  the  higher  and  mid(Ue  classes 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  also,  temporarily  at  least,  chsmged  the  social  circum* 
stances  of  the  country.  The  opposition  of  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  must  also  be  regarded  as  an  important  operating  cause 
against  the  more  complete  success  of  the  colleges.  This  opposition,  it  would 
appear,  originally  arose  in  consequence  of  a  supposition  tnat  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  tiie  Queen's  colleges  would  be  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals.  We  thought  it  right  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  tiiis  subject ; 
and,  as  we  have  a&eady  reported,  nothing  whateyer  has  occurred  in  the 
colleges  which  would  justify  this  apprehension,  or  indicate  that  the  religion 
of  any  student  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree  interfered  with.  Considering 
that  me  Queen's  colleges  were  founded  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  of  all  religious  denominations,  we  feel 
assured  tiiat  should  the  present  regulations  at  any  time  be  found  defective, 
such  additional  measures  as  may  appear  requisite  wiU  be  adopted  for 
securing  the  students  ai^ainst  anything  calculated  to  interfere  with  their 
religious  convictions.  A  strict  adherence  to  this  principle  has  been,  and 
must  always  continue  to  be,  the  basis  upon  which  these  colleges  rest  We 
have  to  express  our  anxious  hope  that  the  strong  feelings  entertained  on  this 
point  in  opposition  to  the  colleges  will  sraduslly  undergo  a  change,  when 
experience  proves  that  the  duties  of  religion  can  be  attended  to  without 
raising  up  barriers  of  exclusiveness  at  the  entrance  of  life  between  those 
who  will  have  to  spend  their  lives  together  as  citizens  of  a  common 
country. 

To  the  obstacles  we  have  referred  to  as  interfering  with  the  complete 
success  of  the  colleges,  we  may  add  another  circumstanc-e,  which  must 
seriously  affect  the  numbers  of  students  attending  them.  The  University 
of  Dubun  must  be  regarded  as  a  successful  competitor  for  a  large  number 
of  students  who  would  naturally  go  to  the  Queens  colle^,  were  it  not  for 
the  exceptional  system  of  non-residence  permitted  in  Trinity  College.  It 
appears,  from  the  Report  of  the  Dublin  Universily  Commissiop,  that  of 
1,217  undergraduates  in  Trinity  College  in  1852,  only  636  were  resident 
in  the  college  and  in  Dublin  and  its  suburbs.  Of  the  remainder  (nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire),  many,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  resort  to  the 
Queen's  colleges  if  a  rigid  system  of  residence  were  enforced  in  Trinity 
College. 

We  are  able  to  report  with  unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  educational  pro- 
gress of  the  colleges.  Although  but  a  short  time  in  operation,  they  have 
distin^shed  themselves  in  those  ^reat  public  contests  in  which  even  the 
mostdistinguished  students  of  the  old  universities  are  proud  of  success.  At 
the  examinations  for  the  most  important  appointment  that  are  disposed  of 
in  these  countries — the  writerships  in  the  East  India  Company's  service — 
in  the  first  year  in  which  they  were  instituted  (1855),  a  student  from  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  another  from  the  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
were  amonsst  the  successful  competitors;  in  the  second  year  (1856),  a 
second  student  from  the  Cork  College  was  successfrd;  and  in  the  third 
year  (1857),  three  students  taking  the  first,  fourth,  and  tenth  places,  and 
the  only  candidates  from  their  college,  evidenced  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cation given  in  the  Bel&st  College.     In  the  other  departments,  too — at  the 
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Woolwich  examinatiottB  and  at  the  Indian  Medical  Service  ezaminaiionfl — 
students  &om  the  Queen's  colleges  have  appeared  with  distinction  and 
success. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  good  done  hy  the  Queen's  colleges,  as  great 
public  institutions  in  Ireland,  cannot  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number 
of  students  in  their  halls,  or  by  the  successful  candidates  whom  they  may 
send  to  the  great  public  contests  of  the  educated  youth  of  the  empire.  We 
believe  that,  beyond  this,  they  are,  by  the  honourable  competition  existing 
between  the  students  and  professors  of  the  several  Queen^s  colleges  amongst 
themselves,  and  also  by  the  healthy  and,  we  hope,  friendly  competition  with 
the  University  of  Dublin,  materially  aiding  in  advancing  learning  in  Ireland. 
We  believe  that  the  colleges  are  calcinated,  and  we  trust  the  associa- 
tion of  students  of  various  creeds  and  opinions  within  their  walls  does 
operate,  to  soften  those  feelings  of  party  antagonism  and  sectarian  animosity 
which  have  heretofore  unhappily  had  too  extended  an  existence  in  Ireland ; 
and  that  they  are  rapidly  generating  a  feeling  of  local  self-reliance  and  of 
self-respect,  and  exciting  an  interest  in  the  ciuture  of  literature  and  science 
throughout  the  community  at  large. 


No,  C— ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  (IRELAND). 

Report  of  Her  Majeettfs  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Endow- 
ments.  Funds,  and  Actual  Conditxon  of  all  Schools  endowed  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

^Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  hy  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 1 

This  Commission  was  issued  the  14th  of  November,  1854,  directed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare,  Dr.  Charles  Graves,  Dr.  Robert  Andrews,  Henry 
George  Hughes,  Q.C.,and  Archibald  John  Stephens,  Esq.,  barrister-at^law, 
with  Mr.  William  Neilson  Hancock,  secretary ;  and  their  report  was  made 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1858.  The  report  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
endowed  schools  in  Ireland ;  and  after  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  system  of 
education  pursued  in  the  different  schools,  concludes  with  the  following 
summary  of  suggestions. 

I. — Reoohmenbationb  BELATora  TO  Schools  and  Endowments  geneeallt, 

IBRESFEOTIVE  OF  THEIB  SPECIAL  NaTUBE  OB  OBJECTS. 

The  General  Government  of  Schools. — The  Commissioners  were  of  opinion 
that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  all  private  school  trusts  should  be 
adhered  to.  That  the  chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in  endowed 
schools  of  all  kinds  are  the  following : — 

a.  The  want  of  inspection,  conducted  with  authority  by  duly  qualified 
inspectors,  visiting  at  short  and  uncertain  intervals. 

0.  The  want  of  properly  trained  masters  receiving  adequate  remune- 
ration, and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutv  oy  the  prospects  of 
promotion  and  of  retiring  pensions  as  the  reward  of  raithful  service. 

c  The  smallness  of  many  of  the  endowments. 

d.  The  incomplete  and  unsafe  modes  at  present  in  use  of  keeping  the 
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accQiints  of  school  fiinds  and  reyenues^  and  the  ^want  of  a  proper  system 
of  audit. 

e.  The  want  of  a  clear  definition  and  pnblic  announcement  of  the  quali- 
fications and  rights  of  pupils  to  free  admission. 

That  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  courses  of  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
tion so  &r  as  to  enable  scholars  of  different  religious  denominations  to 
receive  instruction  of  the  former  kind  in  the  same  sdiool,  without  compro- 
mise of  opinions  or  risk  of  offence ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  recommen- 
dations of  day  schools^  and  of  the  great  advanta^  which  these  possess 
over  boarding  schools,  consists  in  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  com- 
bining home  instruction  in  religious  and  moral  principles  with  school 
instruction  of  a  purely  secular  nature.  That  the  trustees  of  all  boarding- 
schools  should  be  enabled  to  discontinue  the  boarding  department,  and  to 
employ  the  endowment  in  the  support  of  the  pupils  as  residents  in  families 
specially  selected  on  the  principle  of  their  holding  the  same  relimous  belief, 
and  residing  in  localities  where  the  children  can  attend  day-schools  approved 
of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  where  they  can  also  enjoy  the 
spiritual  instruction  and  care  of  the  cler^  of  the  si^ne  denomination.  That 
it  is  objectionable  for  the  master  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  a  school  in  con- 
nexion with  any  other  office  or  appointment  That  any  delay  in  the 
appointm^it  of  masters  in  vacancies  m  schools  is  peculiarly  injurious,  as 
the  education  of  the  children  is  interrupted,  and  the  risk  incurred  of  the 
school  being  entirely  broken  up.  .  That  masters  should  be  required  to 
record  the  infliction  of*  flogging  m  the  report-book  of  the  school,  and  that 
the  observance  of  this  rule  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  That  the  intentions 
of  founders,  as  to  free  admissions,  are  very  generally  evaded ;  that  the 
trustees,  and  others  charged  with  the  management,  should  take  steps  to 
define  clearly  the  rights  of  free  admission;  that  they  ought  strictly  to 
enforce  die  observance  of  the  rules  Uius  firamed,  to  make  them  known 
to  the  persons  interested,  by  a  public  announcement,  and  to  guard,  by 
examination  or  otherwise,  against  any  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  nomination, 
80  as  to  secure  to  all  those  mtended  to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  in  the  privilege  of  free  admission.  That  it  is  desirable 
that  a  well-regulated  system  of  distributing  prizes  should  be  established  in 
connection  with  all  endowed  schools. 

Inspection  of  Schools. — ^That  systematic  inspection  and  periodical  exami- 
nations are  essential  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  schools ;  and  that 
the  want  of  inspection,  conducted  with  authority,  by  duly  qualified  inspec- 
tors, visiting  at  short  and  uncertain  intervals,  constitutes  one  of  the  diief 
causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in  endowed  schools  of  all  kinds.  That 
visitors  and  trustees  should  be  required  by  statute  to  visit  the  schools  at 
least  once  a  year ;  that  the  visitation  should  be  in  public,  and  afler  due 
notice;  that  the  results  of  the  visitation,  with  the  rules,  orders,  and  decisions 
of  the  visitors  should  be  published  in  the  Dublin  GcuetUy  and  also  in  some 
newspaper  circulating  in  the  locality ;  and  that  copies  of  all  reports,  rules, 
orders,  and  decisions  of  visitors  and  trustees  should  be  deposited  with  the 
proposed  registrar  of  school  endowments.  That  ex-officio  trustees  should 
be  empowered  to  appoint  representatives  to  act  in  their  place  on  any  board 
that  they  find  themselves  unable  to  attend ;  the  representative  to  hold  office 
for  a  fixed  period  specified  in  his  appointment,  not  being  less  than  one  or 
more  than  uiree  yearsj  provided  the  person  who  appointed  him  should  so 
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long  hold  the  o£Sce  which  fpres  him  the  light  of  being  trustee,  the  rqire^ 
sentative,  when  once  appointed^  to  possess  afi  the  powers  of  a  trustee ;  and 
that  in  case  an  ex  officio  trustee  does  not  attend,  the  other  trustees  of  the 
charity  should  have  power  to  call  on  him  to  appoint  a  representative^  and  in 
default  of  his  doing  so,  to  appoint  one  themselves. 

•  Teaehera. — That  the  want  of  properly  trained  masters,  receiving  adequate 
remuneration,  and  animated  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  prospects 
of  promotion,  and  of  retiring  pensions,  as  the  reward  of  faithful  service, 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  abuse  and  inefficiency  in  endowed 
schools  of  all  kinds.  •  That  the  provision  made  for  the  teachers  ought  to  be 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  provide  for  their 
families  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  education  and  position  in  society, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  any  extraneous  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  liveUhood.  That  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a 
svstem  of  superannuation,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  statutable  provision 
should  be  made,  enabling  the  trustees  of  charities  to  grant  retiring  pensions 
to  masters  in  recognition  of  faithful  service.  That  the  following  plan  is 
well  adapted  to  form  the  basis  for  a  system  of  superannuation  as  regards 
all  endowments,  the  amount  of  which  admits  of  its  being  put  in  execution; 
namelv,  that  the  age  for  retirement  should  be  fixed,  and  that  schoolmasters 
should,  be  required  to  insure  for  a  sum  equal  to,  at  least,  three  times  their 
annual  salary,  payable  at  that  period,  or  at  death,  whichever  should  first 
happen,  the  policy  being  assigned  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  and  the 
premiums  paid  by  a  deduction  from  salaries  where  the  salarv  is  large, 
and  by  an  mcrease  where  the  salaries  are  too  small  to  admit  of  this  being 
properly  done. 

Cowne  of  Instruction. — ^That  the  requirements  of  a  liberal  system  of 
modem  education  embrace  instruction  not  only  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, but  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  foreign  languages,  and 
the  experimental  and  natural  sciences.  That  with  adequate  endowments, 
competent  masters,  and  suitable  arrangements,  such  a  combined  course  can 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  general  system  of  intermediate  education.  That 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  oe  carried  out  as  a  whole,  and  the  relative  deve- 
lopment given  to  each  department  in  the  education  of  the  individual  pupil, 
must  vary  with  circumstances,  and  especially  with  the  period  during  which 
his  stay  at  school  is  prolonged,  and  the  sphere  of  active  life  for  which  he  is 
destined.  That  pupils  of  the  middle  class,  intended  for  tihe  pursuits  of 
agriculture,  oonunerce,  and  manufactore,  might  with  advantage  cany  on 
the  study  of  Latin,  provided  they  are  not  lik^  to  be  removed  from  school 
at  too  early  a  period.  That  the  practice  of  oral  instruction  should  be 
adopted  in  all  departments  much  more  generally  than  is  done  at  present 
That  the  general  supervision  of  the  English,  no  less  than  of  the  classical 
and  scientific  departments,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  head- 
master ;  and  that  its  conduct  and  management  ought  to  be  committed  to 
die  charge  of  accomplished  scholars.  That  the  amount  of  time  and.  atten- 
tion at  present  devoted  to  the  English  department  and  modem  languages  in 
most  grammar  schools  is  very  insufficient ;  and  that  the  existing  methods  of 
teaching  these  branches  are  defective.  That  the  system  of  classical  instruc- 
tion hitherto  pursued  in  grammar  schocds  in  Ireland  is  defective,  and 
requires  alteration  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  time  at  presait  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  and  improving  the  method  of  teaching 
them.    That  tiie  scientific  oonrse  in  intermediate  schools  should  be  enlarged 
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by  the  introdnctioii  of  the  elements  of  astronomj,  experimental  physics, 
chemistry,  and  the  biological  sciences  for  the  more  advanced  classesi  That 
it  is  desirable  that  fimds  should  exist  in  connection  with  all  endowed  inter- 
mediate schools  for  providing  the  models  and  instruments  essential  for  illus* 
trating  astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences ;  laboratories  for  elementary 
instruction  in  chemistry;  and  collections  of  objects  relating  to  natural 
history.  That  instruction  in  book-keeping,  mensuration,  and  drawing, 
should  form  a  part  of  the  general  course  m  all  schools ;  and  that  navigation 
should  be  taught  in  such  as  are  situate  in  or  near  seaports.  That  proper 
attention  should  be  paid  in  girls'  schools  for  all  classes,  but  especially  in 
primary  schools,  to  instruction  in  needlework,  as  forming  part  of  their 
general  education ;  but  that  the  teaching  of  lace-making  and  &ncy  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  this,  or  to  interfere  with  the  main 
object  of  giving  a  sound  mental  and  moral  training.  That,  in  schools  for 
training  teachers,  instruction  in  music,  and  especially  in  singing  from  note, 
Bhould  be  given  to  all  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  that  vocal  music 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  education. 

Meaistration  of  School  Endowments. — That  a  separate  office  should  be 
established  for  the  Registration  of  School  Endowments,  where  the  originals 
or  copies  of  all  deeds,  wills,  and  other  documents  containing  trusts  for 
Bchool  purposes,  or  perfect  extracts  therefrom,  should  be  lodged  and  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  an  officer  exclusively  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  and  arranging  them,  and  making  their  contents  accessible  and 
Known  to  the  public ;  and  that  ^e  cost  of  maintaining  this  office,  together 
with  all  expenses  incidental  thereto,  properly  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  the 
registrar's  mnctions,  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund.  That  all 
title  deeds  and  documents  in  the  power  or  possession  of  the  former  secretary 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Fund  Commissioners,  the  Association  for 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  the  Eildare-Place  Society,  relating  to  schools 
founded  or  assisted  by  them  respectively ;  all  educational  documents,  and 
instruments  relating  to  endowments  now  in  the  possession  of  our  com- 
mission ;  and  also  all  muniments  of  title  of  schools  actually  vested  in  the 
proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  should  be  transferred  to  the  registrar ; 
and  that  this  officer  should  be  enipowered  to  call  upon  the  trustees  or 
persons  having  the  management  of  all  other  schools  and  school  endow- 
ments, whether  exclusive  or  non-exclusive,  for  copies  of,  or  perfect  extracts 
from,  all  deeds,  wills,  or  other  documents  containing  trusts  for  school  or 
educational  purposes  in  their  possession  or  power ;  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  originals  in  case  the  trustees  should  be  willing  to  deposit  them  in  his 
office.  That  it  should  be  made  part  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Probate 
and  of  the  office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds  and  Wills  in  Lreland,  to 
make  returns  to  the  registrar  of  all  devises,  bequests,  grants,  and  other 
charitable  gifts  relating  to  schools  or  destined  for  educational  purposes; 
such  returns,  so  far  as  wills  are  concerned,  to  consist  of  extracts,  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  registrar  of  school  endowments  to  examine,  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  were,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  sufficient 
and  constituted  complete  documents  on  which  all  persons  could  safely  act 
That  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  should  be  required,  in  all  cases  of 
wills  containing  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  returns  to  the 
r^istrar  of  school  endowments,  showing  the  value  of  the  testator's  property 
as  estimated  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  probate  duty,  together  with  the 
names  of  the   representatives  who   have    proved    the  wiU.      That  the 
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Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office  should  make  Bunilar  returns  in  any 
case  where  the  representatives  apply  either  to  have  a  deduction  of  probate 
duty  made^  or  to  pay  an  increased  amount ;  and  should  also  make  retaros 
of  the  exact  sum,  or  estimated  value  of  all  gifts»  made  for  educational 
purposes, — whether  by  deed  or  will,  and  consisting  either  of  real  or  of 
personal  property, — which  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  with  a  view  to 
the  collection  of  the  legacy  or  succession  duties.  That  the  Court  of  Probate 
and  the  Succession  and  Legacy  Duty  Office  in  England  should  be  required 
to  make  similar  returns  in  respect  of  any  wills  proved  or  deeds  executed 
there,  which  might  contain  gifts  for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland.  That 
it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  offices  above  mentioned  to  give 
every  facility  for  the  complete  performance  of  the  registrar's  functions,  and 
that  no  fees  should  be  chargeable  in  respect  of  any  such  searches  as  he 
might  deem  it  necessary  to  make.  That  it  should  also  form  part  of  the 
duty  of  this  officer  to  make  the  list  of  foundation  deeds  and  other  similar 
instruments  as  complete  as  possible ;  to  add  statements  showing  the  amoont 
realized,  the  names  of  the  trustees,  and  generally  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  endowments ;  and  to  classify  the  information  thus  obtained,  with  indices 
to  the  several  heads  and  references  to  maps  and  plans,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  available  for  the  protection  of  the  endowments,  and  useful  to 
the  public  That  the  registrar  should,  periodically,  and  at  short  intervals, 
make  returns  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  of  the  above 
matters,  so  far  as  the  same  might  relate  to  non-exclusive  endowments. 
That  he  should  receive  formal  notice  of  all  judicial  sales.  That  copies  of 
all  proceedings  had  upon  visitations,  and  of  all  reports,  rules,  orders,  and 
decisions  relating  to  educational  endowments  in  Ireland,  should  be  deposited 
with  the  regbtrar,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  compare  them  with  the 
originals,  witn  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  correctness.  That  copies  of  any 
documents  in  his  custody,  made  and  certified  by  him,  should  be  rendered 
prima  fade  evidence  by  statute.  That  the  public  should  be  entitled  to 
mspect  the  registers,  and  to  make  copies  of,  or  take  extracts  £rom  them, 
free  of  expense;  and  that  the  registrar  should  be  bound  to  give  such 
information  and  advice  to  parties  seeking  the  same,  as  might  be  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  charities.  That  the  registrar  should  be 
required  to  make  an  annual  report,  showing  the  existing  state  of  school 
endowments  in  Ireland. 

Audit  of  Accounts. — That  a  uniform  sjrstem  of  keeping  the  accounts  of 
educational  charities  by  double  entry,  with  regularity,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  plan,  would  tend  to  remove  many  of  the  present  abuses  of 
school  endowments.  That  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  accounts  of  the  several  charities  into  which  we  have  inquir^, 
disclosing,  as  they  do,  misapplication  of  funds,  or  their  loss,  ignorance,  error, 
and  systematic  neglect  in  the  management  of  endowments,  abundantly 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  constant  and  strict  exercise  of  an  external  and 
independent  supervision  to  control  and  direct  their  financial  affiiirs.  That 
boards,  consisting  of  persons  unacquainted  with  accounts,  cannot  be  safely 
intrusted  with  the  important  and  responsible  duty  of  examining  and  auditing 
the  accounts  of  their  various  officers ;  and  that  audit,  to  be  efficient,  must 
be  publicly  conducted  by  a  competent  and  independent  board.  That  a 
Board  of  Audit  should  be  established  in  Dublin,  either  as  a  (Separate  office, 
or  as  a  branch  of  the  general  Board  of  Audit;  that  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it  need  not  be  mcurred  for  endowed  schools  alone,  inasmuch  as  the 
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audit  of  accounts  of  other  local  institations  (such  as  the  municipal  corpo- 
rations),  may  adrantageously  be  included  in  its  duties ;  that  the  proposed 
Board  of  Audit  should  have  the  additional  powers  suggested  by  me  Com- 
missioners of  Audit  in  London,  of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  accounts 
and  vouchers,  of  surcharging  in  case  of  de&ult,  of  prosecuting  defaulters 
and  recoYering  balances ;  and  that  these  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
Board  directly,  without  any  reference  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  save  in  so  fer  as  it  should  be  obliged  to  make  periodical  reports 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  when  required. 

The  Protection  and  General  Management  of  Endowments. — That  the  pro- 
tection of  school  sites  and  other  endowments  consisting  of  land  would  be 
ffreatly  fitcilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  re^stry  of  conyeyances, 
based  cm  a  public  map,  and  haying  the  transactions  of  each  county  or  poor 
law  union  registered  in  the  same  local  o£Sce,  with  a  central  office  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  supplying  a  general  index  and  means  of  reference, 
and  securing  the  conveyances  against  any  destruction  or  firaudulent  alterar 
tion  of  the  records  contained  in  the  local  recistnr.  That  the  practice  of 
trustees  selling  out  the  principal  of  the  charity  mnds,  in  order  to  meet 
current  expenses,  merits  condemnation,  and  that^  a  public  audit  of  accounts 
would  tend  to  check  this  abuse.  That  the  principle  of  exemption  from 
l^acy  duty  should  be  extended  to  all  charities  applicable  in  Lreland,  inde- 
p^ent  of  the  domicile  of  the  testator.  That  as  regards  endowments 
terminable  in  their  nature — such  as  annuities  for  life — or  requiring  con- 
stant vigilance — as  house  property — trustees  should  be  empowered  to  vary 
the  security,  and,  with  thi^  view,  to  dbpose  of  the  endowment,  laying  out 
the  proce^  in  land,  head-rents,  or  Government  security.  That  stamp 
daties  and  court  fees  on  all  proceedmgs,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  insti- 
tuted respecting  educational  charities,  should  be  abolished.  That  as  regards 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  audit  of  the 
Government  auditor  should  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  trustees,  without 
its  being  necessary  for  them  to  account  before  the  master,  or  to  incur  the 
expenses  attendant  thereon.  That  jurisdiction,  similar  to  that  now  possessed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  should  be  given  to  the  assistant-barrister,  as  to 
wX  charities  of  a  small  amount, — subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  on  a  statement  of  fects,  signed  by  the  assistant-barrister; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  assistant-barrister  upon  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  endowment  in  any  case,  should  be  final  and  conclusive.  That  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  assistant-barrister  empowering  him  to  entertain 
cases  of  ejectment  on  the  title  as  regards  land  not  exceemng,  iif  the  whole, 
two  acres,  which  has  at  any  time  been  the  subject  of  an  educational  charity, 
where  such  is  proved,  to  ms  satis&ction,  to  have  been  the  fiict,  subject  only 
to  an  appeal  at  the  next  assizes,  or  to  one  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law,  on  a  statement  of  facts,  signed  by  the  assistantrbarrister. 

Sehoolr-houses  and  Premises. — That  in  cases  where  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  Dublic  money  was  expended  on  the  faith  of  a  promised  grant,  steps 
should  now  be  taken  for  having  such  intention  carriea  into  effect;  and  that 
legislative  provision  should,  so  fer  as  may  be  necessary,  be  made  for  em- 
powering the  present  owners,  or*  persons  on  their  behalf,  to  complete  such 
grants,  and  enabling  the  trustees  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  agreement 
originally  made.  That  boards  intrusted  with  the  actual  management  of 
en£[>wea  schools  should  be  empowered  to  change  their  locality,  and  also  to 
dispose  of  the  existmg  school  sites  and  premises^  or  portions  thereof,  by  way 
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either  of  exchange  or  sale  (the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  be  inyested  in  land, 
head-rents^  or  Government  security),  where  such  a  course  may  be  deemed 
by  them  desirable ;  the  consent  thereto  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed 
Schools  beinc  first  obtained  as  to  endowments  under  their  jurisdiction^  and 
that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  in  all  other  cases.  That 
the  title  conferred  on  grants  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Leasing 
Powers  Act  for  Religious  Worship  (Ireland),  1855,  should  be  made  an 
absolute  parliamentary  title.  That  leasing  powers  should  be  conferred  on 
all  persons  under  disabilities,  enabling  them,  or  others  on  their  behalf,  to 
execute  grants  of  land  for  the  use  of  schools,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  in 
towns,  or  two  acres  in  the  country ;  and  that  grants  so  made  should  give 
an  absolute  parliamentary  title. 

Management  of  Estates, — That  the  local  management  of  endowed  school 
estates  snould  be  intrusted  to  a^nts  chosen  wi&  a  careful  re^urd  to  their 
skill,  energy,  and  character ;  their  residence  near  the  property,  when  sdS- 
ciently  laree,  and  in  all  cases  their  ability  to  visit  it  frequently,  being  made 
indispensable.  The  circumstance  of  their  having  successfolly  conducted 
and  continuing  to  hold  other  agencies  for  neighbouring  estates  b^g  re- 
sarded  as  constituting  an  additional  qualification.  That  the  agents  should 
be  reauired  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  printed  rentals  and  accounts,  and 
that  the  latter  should,  in  every  case,  be  furnished  within  six  months  after 
the  gale-day  to  which  they  are  made  out,  stating  the  date  when  each  tenant 
paid  his  rent,  and  showing  all  the  items,  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure, 
up  to  the  period  of  rendering  it  That  whenever  the  balance  in  tne  agent's 
hands  amounted  to  a  specified  sum  he  ought  to  lodge  it  in  the  bank.  That 
the  agent  should,  as  portiofn  of  his  general  duty,  direct  his  attention  to 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  property,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
trustees ;  and  snould  especially  aim  at  reducing  or  getting  rid  of  existing 
arrears,  and  preventing  their  future  accumulation,  by  insisting  on  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  rents,  or,  in  proper  cases,  by  their  temporary 
abatement  or  remission.  That  the  trustees  snould  adopt  a  system  of  inspec* 
tion  of  estates,  with  a  view  to  secure  both  the  efficiency  of  the  agents  and 
uniformity  in  the  general  management;  that  the  inspection  of  each  estate 
should  take  place  annually,  and  be  such  as  a  prudent  landlord  would  make 
of  his  own  estate,  and  consequently  that  the  person  to  conduct  the  inspection 
ought  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the  agent  and 
tenants.  That  general  rules  should  be  promulgated,  for  the  gumance  of 
both  agents  and  tenants,  against  the  sub-letting  and  dividing  of  farms,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  and  that  covenants  prohibiting  these  practices 
diould  be  inserted  in  all  agricultural  leases ;  and  that  the  trustees  should 
turn  their  attention  to  general  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  properties, 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  circumstances  and  locality  of  these,  and  based 
on  the  principle  either  of  executing  the  required  works  themselves,  or  of 
assisting  the  tenants  in  doing  so ;  an  additional  rent  being  charged  by  way 
of  interest  for  the  sums  thus  expended  or  advanced.  That  powers  to  grant 
agricultural  leases  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for 
long  terms,  should,  under  proper  precautions,  be  given  to  all  boards  and 
trustees  having  estiUes  for  endowed  schools  under  &eir  management  That 
it  is  not  desirstole  or  safe  to  intrust  the  exercise  of  leasing  powers,  even  for 
agricultural  purposes,  to  the  agent  solely,  but  that  his  recommendations 
should  be  reviewed  by  an  inspector,  to  whom  the  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  estates  should,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees,  be  con- 
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fided.  That  lands  granted  or  devised  for  the  endowment  of  schools  should^ 
as  a  general  rule^  be  preserved ;  bat  that  with  a  view  to  the  advantageous 
consolidation  of  tfie  property,  or  for  the  purpose  of  otherwise  rendering  the 
management  of  the  endowments  more  easy  and  economical,  boards  and 
trustees  should  be  empowered  to  sell  school  estates  vested  in  them,  reinvest- 
ing the  proceeds  in  land;  the  consent  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed 
Scnools  being  first  obtained  as  to  endowments  under  their  jurisdiction,  and 
that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  in  all  other  cases, 

IL — Rboommbndations  BELATUca  TO  NoN-ExcLusiVB  Schools  and 
Endowments  placed  under  Central  Management* 

GavemmenJt  and  Superintendence  of  NonnExdusioe  Schools  and  Endourments, 
€aid  propoeed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools. — ^That  the  statutes  constituting 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  should  be  repealed,  and  that  a 
new  board  should  be  established,  composed  of  a  8u£Scient  number  of 
members,  all  of  whom  ousht  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  and 
selected  with  a  due  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  various  religious 
persuasions ;  that  one  of  the  commissioners  should  receive  a  salary,  and  be 
expected  to  devote  his  whole  tune  to  the  business  of  the  board ;  and  that 
the  educational  ftmction  being  the  primary  and  most  important  office  of 
sach  an  institution,  the  paid  commissioner  should  be  selected  mainly  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  this  end.  That  it  is  essential  to  establish  a 
system  of  efficient  and  periodical  inspection  of  schools,  and  that  this  can 
only  be  conducted  by  an  inspector,  well  trained,  and  adeouately  paid;  that 
this  officer,  or,  if  needed,  several  paid  inspectors,  should  be  connectal  with 
the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools,  and  that  it 
should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the  paid  commissioner  to  make  visitations 
with  reference  to  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  chief  schools.  That  a 
secreiary  and  other  subordinate  officers  would  be  necessary ;  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  paid  inspection  of  the  school  estates ;  and  that  the 
expenses  of  the  proposed  board  should  be  borne  bv  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  established  by  the  53rd  Geo.  IIL  c  107, 
That,  as  the  proposed  board  would  be  a  mixed  one,  constituted  for  the  super- 
intendence of  non-«xclusive  schools,  their  jurisdiction  should  not  extend  to 
exclusive  schools,  under  which  term  we  mean  to  include  those  into  which 
pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion  have  a  right  of  admission,  or  the 
trustees  of  which,  being  of  one  religious  persuasion,  have  power  to  compel 
all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  mstruction  in  their  own  tenets.  That, 
with  the  exception  of  exclusive  schools,  as  above  defined,  and  also  of  any 
primary  school,  the  trustees  of  which  shall  place  it  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board,  all  other  widowed  schools  in  Ireland  should  be  placed  under 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools ;  and  that  the  new  commissioners 
should  nave  powers  enabling  them  to  inspect,  regulate,  and  superintend  the 
management  of  these,  similar  to  those  now  intrusted  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Edmcation  in  Ireland.  That  the  property,  as  well  as  the  management  of 
the  royal  and  diocesan  schools,  and  of  all  other  non-exclusive  schools  now 
Tested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  the  proposed  bouxi,  with  power  (where  necessary  or  deemed  advisable) 
to  redistrioute  the  revenues,  to  consolidate  or  divide  the  schools,  and  to 
remove  them  to  different  localities.  That  the  conunissioners  should,  so  far 
as  is  consistent  vhtii  the  existing  rights  of  private  patronage,  have  the 
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appointment  of  the  head  masters  of  all  schools  vested  in  them ;  and  shirald, 
in  addition  to  this^  possess  a  large  measure  of  control  oyer^  and  a  power  of 
dismissing^  the  teachers  in  such  schools  for  inefficiency  or  other  suffident 
canse  shown,  although  no  actual  misconduct  might  exist  or  could  be  proved; 
and  that  they  should  also  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  and  assistant  teachers  in  such  schools^  to  promote  them,  and,  in 
cases  of  faithful  service,  to  grant  retiring  pensions.   That  the  commissioners 
should  have  authority  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  in  all  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction.     That  the  commissioners  should  be  empowered  to 
make  regulations  as  to  the  admission  of  firee  pupils  into  endowed  schools 
vested  in  them ;  and  that  they  should,  as  regards  all  schools  within  their 
jurisdiction,  endeavour  to  secure  a  clear  definition  and  public  announcement 
of  the  qualifications  and  rightis  of  pupils  to  free  admission.     That  the  pro- 
perty and  actual  management  of  non-exclusive  schools,  which  are  vested 
m  trustees  other  than  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  should,  as  a  general 
rule,  continue  in  the  existing  trustees;  but  that  these  should  be  empowered, 
if  they  desire  so  to  do,  to  transfer  the  management  of  such  schools,  and  of 
their  revenues,  to  the  proposed  board ;  and  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  have  power,  in  cases  where  mismanagement  is  shown  to  exist,  on 
the  summary  application  of  the  commissioners,  to  remove  the  existing 
trustees  of  non-exclusive  schools,  and  to  transfer  the  care  of  the  school  and 
endowment  to  the  new  board,  as  well  as  to  enforce  its  orders  in  like  manner 
as  provided  by  the  Act  establishing  the  Comnaissioners  of  Education.  That, 
as  a  general  principle,  land  granted  or  devised  for  the  endowment  of  schools 
shouQl  be  preserved,  the  commissioners  making  due  provision  for  its  efficient 
management ;  that,  with  a  view  to  this,  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  prac- 
tice generally  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  of  employing 
local  agents ;  but  that  there  ought  also  to  be  an  inspection  of  the  estates, 
once  a  vear,  at  least,  conducted  by  a  competent  officer,  on  behalf  of  the 
central  board.     That  occasional  visits  to  the  estates  should  be  paid  by  some 
of  the  commissioners  themselves  who  might  be  specially  fitted  mr  that  office. 
That,  for  the  building  of  new  schools  and  the  repairs  of  existing  ones,  the 
proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools  should  be  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.     That  the  new  board  should  be 
empowered  to  sell  the  estates  vested  in  it,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  and  subject  to  the  condition  iJiat  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  be  reinvested  in  land.     That  the  proposed  Board  of 
Endowed  Schools  should  be  empowered  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  selUng 
or  exchanging  scho<d  sites,  or  portions  thereof,  or  of  changing  the  locality 
of  schools,  and  also  to  appoint  new  trustees ;   and  that  similar  powers, 
together  vrith  the  power  of  exchanging  or  selling  school  estates,  should  be 
conferred  on  the  trustees  who  have  the  actual  management  of  endowments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  board,  to  be  exercised,  however,  only 
with  its  consent.     That  the  proposed  board  should  have  powers  of  granting 
agricultural  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for  long  terms 
of  years.     That  the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools, 
and  of  the  several  schools  under  their  superintendence,  should  be  audited 
at  least  once  a  year  by  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dublin.     That  the 
Conmiissioners  of  Endowea  Schools  should  annually  make  a  report  to 
Parliament  of  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  results  of  their  inspection 
of  schools. 
Diocesan  Free  Sdioob. — That  the  diocesan'  free  schools  are,  by  their 
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constitation^  essentially  non-ezcltisiye ;  that  they  are  not  intended  for 
papils  of  only  one  religious  persnasion^  and  that  the  master  has  no  power 
to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  his  own  tenets. 
That  the  vesting  ot  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government  of  these 
schools  in  the  same  board,  would  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  their 
efficiency,  and  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That  the  patronage  of  the  diocesan 
free  schools  now  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  transferred  to  the 
proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools;  this  arrangement 
not  interfering  with  the  patronage  of  such  diocesan  schools  as  are  vested  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  respectively.  That  the  practice  now  generally  adopted  of  appoint- 
ing clergymen  of  the  United  Church  as  masters  of  these  schools  interferes 
with  their  success  as  non-exclusive  endowments.  That  the  present  mode 
of  collecting  the  sums  payable  by  the  clergy  to  the  masters  of  diocesan  free 
schools  is  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  this  mty  should  be  performed  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  That,  although  the  mastership  of  the  school 
should  be  vacant,  the  sums  payable  by  the  clergy  ought  to  be  collected, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  other  enaowments,  allowed  to  accumulate.  That  a 
minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be  fixed  by  statute,  with  power  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Enaowed  Schools,  on,  the  appointment  of  any  new 
master,  to  increase  the  number ;  that  some  of  the  free  places  should  be 
open,  under  the  regulations  of  the  commissioners,  to  children  whose 
domestic  circumstances  are  very  limited ;  and  that  not  less  than  half  of 
them  ou^ht  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination,  amount  the  sons 
of  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  which  the  school  belongs,  and  m  de&ult  of 
such  successful  candidates,  to  other  boys ;  that  free  places  should  only  be 
held  upon  condition  of  good  conduct  and  progress  in  the  school ;  and  that 
the  entire  regulations  respecting  the  free  places  be  intrusted  to  the  proposed 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That  where  the  ffrand 
juries  build  the  school-houses,  the  presentment  for  repairs  should  be 
imperative;  that  the  school -houses  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of, 
and  the  execution  of  the  repairs  intrusted  to,  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works;  and  that  the  sum  expended  and  certified  by  them  should  be 
distributed  over  the  entire  district  to  which  the  school  belongs,  even  though 
extending  into  different  counties.  That  the  Grand  Jury  Act  of  1836 
should  be  amended  by  the  re-enactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  Geo.  lY., 
cap.  79,  s.  10,  so  as  to  deprive  the  grand  jury  of  the  power  of  insisting  on 
the  disunion  of  two  dioceses  previous  to  granting  a  presentment  for  repairs. 
Thatrwhen  a  diocesan  school-house  suited  for  the  reception  of  boarders  has 
been  erected  at  a  public  expense,  it  should  not  be  lefl  optional  with  the 
master  to  take  boarders  or  not  That  the  ruinous  state  of  the  diocesan 
school-house  at  Carlow  and  the  want  of  repair  of  that  at  Wexford,  are  such 
as  to  make  it  desirable  diat  a  remedy  should  be  applied  by  promptly  effect- 
ing a  change  in  the  stete  of  the  law  in  the  manner  before  recommended. 
That  the  endowment  of  Loughrea  Diocesan  Free  School  should  be  united 
with  that  of  Elphin,  and  that  the  endowments  for  the  dioceses  of  Cashel 
and  Emly  should  be  united  with  that  for  Waterford  and  Lismore,  for  a 
school  at  Watcorford.  That  immediate  appointments  should  be  made  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  school  at  Tralee,  and  to  the  proposed  school  at 
Waterford. 
Royal  Free  Sehooli  and  School  Eetatee. — That  the  royal  free  schools  are, 
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bj  their  constitution,  essentiallj  non-exclnsive ;  tiiat  they  are  not  intended 
for  pupils  of  onl  J  one  religious  persuasion,  and  that  the  master  has  no 
power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receiye  religious  instruction  in  his  own 
tenets.  That  the  vesting  of  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  goremment  of 
these  schools  in  the  same  board,  would  contribute  to  their  permanent  effi- 
ciency ;  and  that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Board  of  Com* 
missioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That  the  patronage  of  the  royal  free 
schools,  so  £ur  as  it  is  vested  in  the  crown,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  ought  to  have  laid  down,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  role 
made  by  them  in  1848  with  respect  to  the  course  of  relmous  instruction, 
and  should  have  communicated  it  to  the  schoolmasters  and  to  the  public,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  on  a  point  so  seriously 
affecting  the  utility  of  these  schools.  That  a  complete  course  of  Englisn 
and  commercial  education  should  be  provided  for  pupils  of  the  royal  free 
schools,  suited  to  prepare  boys  of  the  middle  class  for  civil  and  mercantile 
employments,  even  though  they  should  refuse  to  receive  the  dassical 
instruction  which,  if  it  be  the  primary,  is  not  the  exclusive  trust  of  the 
foundation ;  that  the  English  and  commercial  education  should  be  supplied 
in  a  department  of  the  school  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  at  a  cmurge 
not  exceeding  62.  a  year  for  day  scholars ;  and  that  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment the  practical  branches  of  a  good  English  education  ou^t  also  to 
receive  ^reat  attention.  That  the  right  of  free  admission,  being  unlimited, 
is  practically  defeated;  that  a  minimum  number  of  free  places  should  be 
fixed  by  statute,  with  power  to  the  proposed  board,  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  master,  to  increase  the  number ;  tnat  the  free  places  should  be  open  to 
all  without  distinction  of  locality  or  reli^on,  the  greater  number  being 
awarded  by  competition  at  a  public  exammation,  but  some  being  researvea 
to  be  given  on  grounds  of  poverty,  under  regulations  of  the  proposed  board ; 
that  free  places  should  only  be  held  on  concOtion  of  good  conduct  and  pro- 
gress in  the  school ;  and  that  the  power  of  making  regulations  as  to  the 
tenure  of  the  free  places,  the  management  of  the  exammations,  and  of  the 
tests  of  TOod  conduct  and  progress,  should  be  intrusted  to  the  proposed 
board.  That  inasmuch  as  the  Queen's  colleges  of  Belfiist,  Cork,  and 
Galway,  and  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  have  been  established  since 
the  power  of  granting  exhibitions  out  of  the  funds  of  the  royal  free  schools 
was  created,  and  as  the  persons  receiving  university  education  in  Ireland 
appear  likely  to  become  more  numerous,  these  exhibitions  should  be  in- 
creased in  number ;  that  they  should  be  awarded  at  examinations  to  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  proposed  board;  that  the  (qualifications  requisite 
for  retaining  them  should  extend  to  distinctions  obtained  either  in  Trinity 
Colle^,  Dublin,  or  any  of  the  Queen's  colleges  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
exhibitions  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  open  to  pupils  educated  at  the 
royal  firee  schools  without  distinction.  That  when  the  funds  admit  of  it^ 
scnool  scholarships  should  be  established  in  connection  with  each  of  tiie 
royal  free  schools,  to  be  given  away  by  examination  under  regulations  made 
by  the  proposed  board.  That  increased  powers  should  be  conferred  on  the 
proposed  board  to  enable  them  to  apply  the  fiinds  of  the  wealthier  schools  to 
the  foundation  of  exhibitions  and  scnool  scholarships  and  other  objects,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  less  wealthy  schools,  so  as  to  place  the  six  royal  firee 
grammar  schools  in  an  efficient  state,  and  to  make  them  capable  of  pro- 
moting a  complete  system  of  intermediate  education  in  the  localities  in 
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which  they  are  placed.    That  the  fiinds  of  the  wealthier  royal  schools 
should,  in  accoroance  with  the  existing  statutable  powers,  be  applied  to 
defray  the  cost  of  school  buildings  and  repairs  at  Banagher,  Cavan,  and 
Raphoe.     That  the  restriction  of  me  free  places,  by  a  property  qualification 
of  the  parents,  and  the  limitation  of  them  to  the  children  of  tenants  on  the 
royal  school  estate,  and  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Armach,  is  objection- 
able, and  should  be  discontinued.      That  measures  should  be  taken  to 
duninish  the  amount  of  the  arrears  on  the  Armagh  royal  school  estate,  by 
making  to  the  tenants  on  it  the  same  abatements — amounting,  in  the  whole, 
to  one  naif-year's  rent — that  were  made  to  those  on  the  Dungannon  estate ; 
and  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  such  tenants  as  are 
unable  to  pay  the  residue  of  the  rent  due.    That  the  royal  school  estate  of 
Banagher  should  be  revalued,  with  a  view  to  its  being  re-let»  the  tenants 
not  being  charged  for  their  recent  improvements.      That  the  existing 
arrears  on  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  Royal  School  estates  should  be 
reduced,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant  require  it,  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  inspector  of  estates,  and  which  consists  in  abandoning 
all  arrears  due  for  more  than  six  years ;  in  giving  receipts  in  fidl  for  afi 
rent  accrued  due  within  that  period,  on  payment  of  602.  per  cent ;  and  in 
allowing  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  up  even  the  one-half  of  their  arrears 
in  money,  to  satisfy  the  debt  by  executing  such  improvements  as  may  be 
marked  out  for  them ;  all  tenants,  however,  who  do  not  choose  to  Uquida^ 
the  arrears  in  one  of  these  ways,  to  be  removed  from  the  estate.     Thaf  the 
subdivision  of  farms  on  the  Cavan  and  Enniskillen  Royal  School  estates  is 
an  evil  that  requires  to  be  remedied ;  and  that  the  following  plan,  recom<* 
mended  by  the  inspector  of  estates,  should  be  adopted — ^namely,  that  notice 
should  be  given  that  no  tenant  will  be  allowed,  either  by  will  or  otherwise, 
to  divide  his  holding,  or  permitted  to  transfer  his  interest  without  first 
having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  agent,  whose  duty  it  would  be  in  such 
cases  to  make  him  assign  his  holding  to  the  nearest  tenant  who  might  be 
able  to  mana^  it ;  and  that  these  rules  should  be  strictly  enforced;  that 
the  funds  of  the  Enniskillen  Royal  School,  which  have  been  applied 
towards  the  building  of  the  Cavan  schoolhouse,  should  not  be  consicfered 
as  a  loan,  but  as  having  been  applied  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
under  the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  of  1822;  and  d^at  the 
fbrther  debt,  if  any,  for  this  schoolhouse,  should,  in  like  manner,  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  funds  of  the  other  royal  schools.'    That  sufficient  school 
accommodation  should  be  provided  at  a  convenient  distance  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tenantry  on  the  Enniskillen  estate.     That  the  income  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  receive  from  the  lands  ascertained  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  foundii^  a  royal  free  school  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
should  be  made  over  to  the  Ciogher  School,  and  secured  to  it  as  a  perma^ 
nent  endowment     That  steps  should  be  taken  to  have  a  national  school , 
established  at  a  convenient  distance  for  the  attendance  of  children  on  the 
townland  of  Derrytresk,  forming  part  of  the  Dungannon  Royal  School  estate. 
That  in  case  the  reconunendation  with  reference  to  the  Honourable  the  Irish 
Society,  made  by  the  commissioners  who  inquired  into  the  Corporation  of 
London  in  1854,  be  adopted,  the  300  acres  shown  to  have  been  originally 
allotted  for  a  free  school  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  property  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  attached  to  the  Foyle  College, 
Londonderry,  which  should  thenceforth  be  called  the  Londonderry  Royal 
Free  SchooL     That  the  plan  above  reconunended  for  the  reduction  of 
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arrears  of  rent  on  the  Caran  and  Enniskillen  Royal  School  estates  shonld 
be  applied  to  the  Raphoe  Royal  School  estate. 

ifonrExdudve  SchooU  and  Endowments  of  Private  Foundation  under  ihe 
Commiesioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. — That  all  the  non-exclusive  endow- 
ments of  private  foundation  vested  in,  %nd  properly  comine  within  the 
jurisdiction  of,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  should  be 
respectively  transferred  to,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of,  the 
proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That  the  schools 
of  MuUaghmore  and  RatiiviUy,  being  non-exclusive  schools,  should  be 
removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

Schools  under  the  Commiasionere  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, — ^That 
the  principle  of  tiie  School  Leasing  Powers  Act  of  1810  should  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  render  all  leases  that  have  been  or  shall  be  made  for 
national  schools  valid,  without  the  assent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese; 
and  that  the  parliamentary  title  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1824  should  be 
extended  to  all  such  leases.  That  all  the  leases  and  endowments  of  national 
schools  should  be  registered  in  the  proposed  office  for  the  registration  of 
school  endowments. 

Endowments  for  Schools  under  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests. — That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of  the  Bequest  Board  to 
institute  proceedings  for  recovering  trust  mnds  in  all  cases  where  such  pro- 
ceedings affect  charities  not  under  me  care  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Endowed  Schools.  That  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of 
the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  to  proved 
where  the  entire  funds  to  be  recovered  would  come  under  their  care.  That, 
as  to  funds  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  boards,  either  board  might 
take  proceedings  on  the  neglect  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  other.  That 
the  Bequest  Board  should  not  retain  any  funds  belonging  to,  or  any  control 
over,  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  t&e  proposed  Boara  of  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools,  but  should  transfer  the  funds,  as  soon  as  realized,  to 
the  latter  board. 

Schools  founded  by  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice. — That  all 
the  authority  or  interest  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice,  in 
anynon*exclusive  endowments,  should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That  all  the  leases,  books,  and 
papers  in  the  possession  or  power  of  the  Association  for  Discountenancing 
vice,  and  relating  to  schools  founded  or  assisted  by  them,  should  be 
deposited  with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments,  the  trustees 
of  each  school  being  entitied  to  obtain  copies  of  the  leases  when  duly 


Schools  founded  by  the  Kildare^Place  Society. — ^That  all  the  authority  or 
interest  of  this  society  in  any  non-exclusive  endowments  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools.  That 
all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers  in  the  jpossession  or  power  of  the  Eildare- 
Place  Society,  and  relating  to  schools  munded  or  assisted  by  them^  should 
be  deposited  with  the  proposed  Registrar  of  School  Endowments. 

Schools  founded  under  the  Commissioners  of  ihe  Lord  Lieutenants  School 
Building  Fund. — ^That  all  schools  founded  or  assisted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  School  Building  Fund,  and  the  endowments  con- 
nected therewith,  which  are  non-exclusive  in  their  character,  should  be 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 
That  all  the  leases,  books,  and  papers,  now  in  the  possession  or  power  of 
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the  gentleman  who  formerly  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
School  Fund  Commissioners,  should  be  deposited  with  the  proposed 
Registrar  of  School  Endowments,  the  trustees  of  each  school  being  entitled 
to  obtain  copies  of  the  leases  when  duly  registered. 

UL — Recomhbndations  belaung  to  the  Peomotion  of  Interhbdutb 

Education. 

That  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  education  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  resources  which,  though, 
no  doubt,  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the  middle  classes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  provide  a  suitable  education  for  their  children ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  the  void  thus  left  will  be  supplied  by  exertions 
of  a  purely  voluntary  nature.  That  the  deficiencies  admitted  to  exist  in  the 
system  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland  cannot  be  supplied  by  a  redis- 
tribution and  different  application  of  the  educational  endowments  already 
in  being.  That  the  demand  for  intermediate  education  is  so  considerable, 
especially  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  we  are  called  on  to  suggest  means 
of  supplying  it  in  accordance  with  principles  that  we  can  approve  of,  in 
those  localities  where  it  is  required  by  the  inhabitants,  without  providing  a 
Grovemment  system  of  intermediate  education  in  places  where  it  might  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  population.  That  this  may  be  effected 
by  the  union  of  local  mnds,  under  tne  management  of  local  trustees,  with 
grants  of  public  money.  That  the  provision  for  local  management  would 
enable  the  trustees  to  make  suitable  regulations  for  religious  instruction, 
provided  that  the  school,  as  a  condition  of  its  partaking  of  the  grant  of 
public  money,  admit  of  the  united  education  of  persons  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions; and  provided,  also,  that  the  local  managers  be  subject  to  the 
direct  control  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 
That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  hold  competitive  examinations  for  ap- 
pointments in  the  public  service,  from  time  to  time,  in  Dublin,  but  open  to 
all  your  Maiestys  subjects;  and  that  this  measure  would  constitute  an 
effectual  method  of  promoting  intermediate  education.  That  the  educa- 
tional tests  best  adapted  for  examinations  for  the  public  service  would  be, 
of  all  others,  the  most  general  in  their  character,  and  therefore  those  best 
calculated  to  direct  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline 
and  moral  training,  the  attainment  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  object  of 
a  liberal  education.  That  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  this  just 
standard  of  school  education,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  serious  evils  wnich 
would  arise  from  directing  the  attention  and  efforts  of  masters  to  what  may 
be  called  the  special  requirements  of  the  public  business,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  same  generality  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  public  com- 
petitive examinations  should  continue  to  prevail  as  the  application  of  the 
system  is  extended  to  more  numerous  branches  of  your  Majesty's  service. 
That  school  scholarships,  such  as  already  exist  at  the  Enniskillen  Royal 
Free  School,  might  with  advantage  be  established  in  connection  with  all 
schools  for  intermediate  education  under  the  proposed  board. 

ly. — Recommendations  relattng  to  the  Several  Classes  ov  Exolusivb 
Schools  and  Endowments  placed  under  Central  Management. 

Schools  and  EndowmenU  under  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  SmiMs  Schools. 
— ^That  the  office  of  registrar  should  be  separatea  from  that  of  inspector  of 
schools ;  and  that  the  former  should  be  a  man  of  business,  conversant  with 
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public  matters,  acquainted  with  book-keeping,  and  able  to  check  the  agents' 
accounts  and  advise  the  board  in  relation  to  their  affairs,  without  its  bemg 
necessary  to  have  a  solicitor  constantly  present  at  its  meetings.  That  the 
solicitor  should  only  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  transaction  of  special 
legal  business.  Tnat  the  office  of  paid  treasurer  might  be  advantageoiisly 
revired,  and  separated  from  the  office  of  chairman ;  and  that  it  ought  to  lie 
intrusted  to  some  governor,  whose  duty  it  would  be  attend  the  office  regn- 
larly,  in  order  to  ^e  directions  to  the  registrar,  the  inspector  of  schools, 
and  the  agents.  That  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  onght  not  to  be  in- 
/  trusted  to  the  chairman  or  any  governor,  but  should  be  transferred  to  the 
proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dubun.  That  the  governors  should  can7  ont 
the  directions  of  the  founders  as  to  religious  instruction ;  that  they  should 
place  their  grammar  schools  on  an  efficient  footing ;  that  they  should 
mcrease  the  value  of  the  exhibitions  attached  to  the  schools;  that  they 
ought  to  draw  up  instructions  for  the  masters  as  to  the  course  of  instruction, 
charges  for  day  scholars  and  boarders,  and  other  matters  of  importance ; 
and  to  appoint  a  competent  inspector  to  examine  the  gnunmar  schools;  and 
that  tliey  ought  also  themselves  occasionally  to  visit  uie  schools,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  the  trusts  of  the  charity  and  uieir  own  orders  are  carried  ont 
That  the  governors  should  be  empowered  to  make  provision,  by  way  of 
superannuation,  for  teachers  who  have  fidthfally  served  them.  That  the 
free  places  in  the  grammar  schools  should  be  denned  in  number  and  given 
away  chiefly  by  examination,  but  partly  on  the  grounds  of  poverhr ;  and 
that  the  governors  should  make  relations  on  the  subject.  That  the 
inspector  of  the  English  schools  shouM  be  required  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  but  that,  inasmuch  as  the  inspection  of  the  four 
grammar  schools  would  not  be  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  one 
person,  this  function  might  be  performed  by  some  sentleman  holding  an 
educational  position  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  with  which  the  charity  is 
connected.  That  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  should  provide  a 
course  of  English  and  mercantile  education  for  boys  who  may  refiise  to 
learn  classics.  That  these,  as  well  as  other  grammar  schools  in  Ireland, 
might  be  benefited  by  the  application  of  the  principle  recently  adopted  in 
the  University  of  Oxn)rd  with  respect  to  middle-class  education.  Tnat  the 
governors  ought  not  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  masters  of  the  grammar 
schools  to  take  charge  of  boarders  on  moderate  terms,  where  suitable  build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  their  reception.  That  the  governors  should 
endeavour  to  secure  an  increase  of  salaiT  to  their  masters,  by  applying  for 
contributions  fix)m  the  proprietors  and  clergymen  connected  with  each  dis- 
trict, and,  if  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  of  extraneous  support, 
ought  rather  to  diminish  the  number  of  their  English  schools  than  reduce 
the  salaries  of  their  masters  below  the  sum  necessary  to  secure  efficiency. 
That  the  governors  should  make  provision  for  a  better  supply  of  school  re- 
quisites. That  the  governors  should  convert  some  of  their  most  efficient 
English  schools  into  model  schools,  furnishing  training  for  pupil-teachers. 
That  statutable  powers  should  be  given  in  all  cases  of  persons  under  disa- 
bilities, authorizing  the  conveyance  of  the  present  school  sites  to  the 
governors,  discharged  of  the  clauses  of  forfeiture  of  the  school  premises  now 
contained  in  their  foundation  deeds ;  and  that  powers  should  also  be  given, 
authorizing  the  charging  of  the  estates  of  persons  so  situated,  for  the 
purchase  of  any  school  premises  which  the  governors  may  determine 
to  surrender.    That  the  goyernors  should  place  the  grammar  achool  pre- 
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mises  in  a  suitable  state  of  repair.  That  powers  of  granting  building 
leases  for  long  terms  of  years,  with  proper  building  covenants,  shoula 
be  conferred  on  the  governors.  That  the  agricultum  leases  granted  by 
the  governors  shoula  in  future  contain  proper  clauses  restraining  the 
tenants  from  sub-letting  and  exhausting  the  lands.  That  the  principle 
of  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act  should  be  extended  to  build- 
ing leases  granted  by  the  governors  under  the  provisions  of  the  21st 
and  22nd  Geo.  IIL  c  27>  on  part  of  the  western  estate,  situate  in  the  town 
of  Galway. 

Schools  and  EndotommU  under  the  Incorporated  Society, — ^That  the  execu- 
tive body  of  the  incorporated  society  might  be  improved  by  having  on  it  a 
Said  member  of  the  Committee,  on  whom  a  special  responsibility  would 
evolve,  both  as  regards  the  visitation  of  schools  and  the  inspection  of 
estates.  That  the  accounts  of  the  society  ought  to  be  kept  upon  a  system 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry ;  and  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  should 
not  be  conducted  by  the  memliers  of  the  Committee  or  by  clergymen,  but 
transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  in  Dublin.  That  the  rule 
limiting  the  competition  for  the  free  places  to  children  educated  in  scrip- 
tural schools  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  competition  be  opened  to  all 
members  of  the  United  Church.  That  the  day  schools  of  the  society  should 
be  subject  to  the  iQspection  of  a  paid  inspector,  visiting  without  notice,  and 
examining  all  the  pupils.  That  the  management  of  the  endowments  of 
Bishop  toy's  school  m  Waterford  should  be  transferred  to  the  society. 
That  all  schools  transferred  to  the  society,  in  pursuance  of  our  recom- 
mendations, should  be  made  subject,  so  far  as  the  mtentions  of  the  founders 
admit,  to  all  the  rules  of  the  society,  and  especially  to  those  which  relate  to 
the  selection  of  candidates  by  competitive  examination.  That  the  expense 
of  administering  the  newly  transferred  trusts  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
several  trust  funds.  That  changes  having  been  iotroduced  mto  the  policy 
of  the  society  which  may  render  the  sites  of  some  of  its  schools  no  longer 
suited  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  provision  should  be 
made,  in  the  case  of  persons  under  disabilities,  for  relievmg  the  society  from 
restrictions  in  the  deeds  of  foundation  of  the  schools,  or  for  chargmg  the 
estates  of  such  persons  for  the  purpose  of  re-purchasing  the  school  sites* 
That  power  should  be  granted  to  the  board  of  the  society  to  alter,  from  time 
to  time,  the  localities  of  schools,  for  the  support  or  assistance  of  which  funds 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  society,  provided  that  for  each  of  such  changes 
the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  be  first  obtained. 
That  the  society  should  be  enabled  to  sell,  with  a  parliamentary  title,  die 
small  estates  which  it  holds  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  adjoining 
proprietors  being  first  offered  the  option  of  purchasing — the  money  arising 
from  such  sale  to  be  held  in  trust  to  be  reinvested  in  me  purchase  of  other 
land.  That  the  Celbridge  Institution  should  be  converted  into  a  training 
establishment  for  schoolmistresses.  That  good  maps  should  be  made  of  afi 
the  properties  of  the  incorporated  society,  the  Ordnance  survey  and  the 
tenement  valuation  affording  the  means  of  having  such  prepared  at  a 
moderate  expense.  That  a  tenantry  school  should  be  established  on 
the  townland  of  Rooskagh,  forming  part  of  the  Ranelagh  School  estate. 

Exclusive  Schools  and  Endowments  of  PrivaU  Foundation^  under  the  Cwn^ 
missioners  of  Education. — That  schools  for  the  exclusive  education  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Church,  now  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in 
Lreland,  should  be  transferred  to  the  incorporated  society,  so  as  to  be  under 
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that  socieiy  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  That  the  holdings  out  of  lease  on 
the  Clonmel  School  estate  should  be  re-valued  at  a  moderate  rate,  not 
charging  for  any  improvements  recently  made,  and  that  the  tenants  should 
be  cSled  on  to  pay  according  to  such  valuation.  That  the  purposes  of  the 
foimder  of  the  Preston  charity  would  be  best  accomplished  by  uniting  the 
two  endowments  of  Navan  and  Ballyroan,  and  establishing  one  efficient 
school  at  Maryborough,  which  is  the  nearest  large  town  to  the  estate. 

Exclusive  SckooU  formerly  Endowed  by  means  of  Parliamentary  Grants. — 
That  power  should  be  given  by  statute  to  the  Association  for  Discoun- 
tenancing Vice,  and  persons  holding  property  in  trust  for  them,  to  transfer 
to  any  trustee  or  trustees  approved  of  by  the  oishop  of  the  diocese  in  which 
the  endowment  is  situate,  all  their  authority  or  mterest  in  any  exclusive 
endowment  connected  with  the  United  Church.  That  power  should  be 
given  by  statute  to  the  Kildare-Place  Society,  and  to  trustees  for  them,  to 
transfer  to  any  trustee  or  trustees  approved  of  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
in  which  the  endowment  is  situate,  all  their  authority  or  interest  in  any 
exclusive  endowment  connected  with  the  United  Church. 

v. — RECOMMENnATIONS  BELAUNG  TO  CERTAIN  GrOITFS  OF  SCHOOLS  EXISTINa 

IN  particulah  Localities. 

Schools  of  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society. — ^That  immediate  steps  should 
be  iaken  in  order  that  all  the  funds  devoted  to  education  under  the  charter 
of  the  Irish  Society  should  assume  a  definite  form,  and  be  placed  und^  a 
system  of  efficient  management ;  and  with  this  view,  that  the  scattered  fands 
of  the  society  should  be  secured  for,  and  concentrated  on,  a  limited  number 
of  endowed  schools,  on  this  foundation,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  That, 
in  i  he  event  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Corporation 
of  London  being  carried  into  effect.,  and  the  Irish  Society  dissolved,  the  town- 
lands  of  Rossnagallagh  and  Gran^ha  should  be  set  apart  for  a  roval  free 
school  for  the  county  of  Londonderry.  That  in  case  the  society  shall  not 
appoint  local  patrons  and  managers,  and  put  their  primary  schools  under 
the  proposed  Board  of  Endowed  Schools,  or  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  a  local  board  ought  to  be  established  in  the  county,  which  should 
have  the  management  of  the  schools  supported  from  sucn  funds  of  the 
society  as  may  be  allocated  to  educational  purpo.^es. 

Colonel  Robertson^s  Schook^  County  of  DonpgaL — ^That  the  management 
of  the  endowment  should  be  transferr^  from  the  Robertson  Committee  to 
the  care  of  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 
That  power  should  be  given  to  withhold  payment  of  any  portion  of  the 
Robertson  endowment  in  parishes  where  a  certain  amount  of  local  support 
is  unprovided ;  and  that  the  shares  of  the  income  so  withheld  should  be 
allowed  to  accumulate,  until  they  become  sufficiently  large  to  support 
efficient  schools  in  their  respective  parishes. 

VI. — ^Recommendations  relating  to  Schools  and  Endowments  plackd 

UNDER  THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  LoCAL  TRUSTEES  OR   SPECIAL   GrOVBRNORS. 

Parochial  Schools  in  the  City  of  Dublin. — That  the  power  for  the  trustees 
to  sell  trust  funds  invested  in  stock  should  exist,  but  ought  to  be  placed 
imder  restrictions  calculated  to  insure  its  prudent  exercise ;  and  that,  with 
this  view,  the  trust  funds  of  the  parochial  schools  in  Dublin  should  be 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  jointly  with  the  local 
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trastees ;  by  which  means  the  latter  would  be  able  to  draw  the  dividends, 
but  could  not  sell  the  principal  without  the  consent  of  the  society.  That 
the  trastees  of  parochial  boarding-schools  in  Dublin  should  be  enabled  to 
convert  them  into  day  schools,  so,  however,  as  not  to  apply  the  funds  in 
relieving  the  wealthier  classes  from  the  support  of  such  schools,  but  pre- 
serving the  entire  of  the  funds  for  boarding,  and  applying  them  on  the 
plan  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  in  placing  the  chil(&en  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  them  in  families  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  residing  in 
localities  where  they  can  attend  day  schools  approved  of  by  their  pigrents  or 
^aardians,  and  also  enjoy  the  spiritual  instruction  and  care  of  the  clergy  of 
me  same  denomination. 

Other  Scliools  in  the  City  of  Dublin. — ^That  it  is  undesirable  to  have  any 
portion  of  the  endowments  of  schools  invested  in  the  shares  or  stock  of 
commercial  or  banking  companies,  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  Female 
Orphan  House,  the  Bemesda  Orphan  Girls'  School,  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Society,  the  Essex  Street  (East)  School,  and  the  Hibernian  Marine  School, 
shoula  direct  their  attention  to  this  subject  *  That  the  Protestant  Orphan 
Society  should  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  applying  the  funds 
now  employed  in  maintaining  their  boarding-school,  Percy  Place,  wholly 
or  in  part,  towards  the  further  extension  of  their  system  of  boarding  in 
fiunilies ;  and,  in  case  they  determine  on  continuing  their  boarding  estabush- 
ment,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  premises 
and  house  accommodation.  That  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital  should  be  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  navigation,  di-awing,  experi- 
mental science,  French,  German,  and  book-keeping ;  that  the  charges  of 
the  establishment  should  be  diminished,  and  that  the  educational  staff,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  boys  maintained  on  the  charity,  should  be  increased ; 
that  the  governors  should  be  authorized  to  allow  maintenance  in  the  form 
of  scholarships  to  boys  residing  outside  the  hospital ;  that  the  school  should 
be  opened  to  a  large  number  of  day  scholars,  properly  selected ;  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  admission  of  pupil-teachers,  in  order  that  the 
school  may,  to  some  extent,  serve  as  a  training-school  for  masters ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board 
of  Audit  in  London  to  the  Board  of  Audit  proposed  to  be  established  in 
Dublin.  That  the  school  premises  of  the  National  Schools,  Essex  Street 
West,  should  be  put  into  a  proper  state  of  repair.  That  the  local  patron  of 
the  National  Boys'  School,  Meath  Street,  should  endeavour  to  separate  the 
school  endowment  from  funds  devoted  to  other  purposes,  which  are  at 
present  mixed  with  the  former.  That  better  school  accommodation,  and  a 
larger  siipply  of  school  requisites,  should  be  provided  for  the  National 
Ragged  Schools,  West  Park  Street  That  the  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian 
Boys'  School,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  should  endeavour  to  provide  school 
premises  of  a  better  and  more  healthy  character. 

Schools  and  Endowments  in  Ireland  generaliy,  under  the  management  of 
local  Trustees  or  special  Governors. — ^That  the  management  of  the  Clongesn 
School,  county  of  Longford,  and  the  BaUintoy  School,  county  of  Antrim, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools.  That  the  Commissioners  of  Education  should  institute  inquiries 
respecting  the  Callan  and  Knocktojpher  schools,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
widi  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  trustees  are  not  legally  responsible  for 
the  losses  that  have  occured  in  relation  to  these  endowments.  That  the 
munificent  sum  raised  in  Belfast  by  private  exertion,  and  expended  in 
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founding  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  shotdd  be  considered  as  a  local 
contribution,  giving  the  town  a  claim  to  a  liberal  grant  of  public  money  in 
any  plan  for  the  promotion  of  intermediate  education.  That  Bishop  Toy's 
School  should  be  transferred  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Water- 
ford  to  the  city  itself,  and  converted  into  a  day  school,  with  scholarships 
for  orphans  ana  poor  children;  and  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which 
the  school  is  governed  should  be  repealed,  and  the  entire  management  of 
the  school  transferred  to  the  Incorporated  Society  with  power  to  effect  the 
above  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  school  That  good  maps  should 
be  provided,  and  a  regular  valuation  made  of  tiie  property  attached  to 
Bishop  Foy's  School ;  that  the  tenants  upon  it  should  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  provide  better  houses ;  and  that  the  portion  of  the  arrears  of 
rent  which  are  of  long  standing  should  be  cleai^  off  by  forgiving  part 
and  requiring  the  tenants  to  execute  improvements  in  aischarge  of  the 
residue.  That  with  respect  to  the  Limerick  Charity  Blue  School,  steps 
should  be  taken  to  have  two  inhabitants  of  Limerick,  from  time  to  time, 
appointed  as  trustees  in  place  of  the  mayor  and  recorder,  who  have  ceased 
to  act  That  the  trustees  of  the  Hevey  Endowment  should  endeavour  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  18th  and  19th  Vict  c  39,  a.  vi, 
in  relation  to  the  site  of  the  intended  seminary,  and  that  of  the  Presen- 
tation Convent  National  SchooL  That  steps  6hoi:dd  be  taken  with  reference 
to  the  Rahaghy  School,  countv  of  Tjrrone,  to  ascertain  the  site  originally 
granted,  and  to  have  it  marked  out  with  boundaries  distinguishing  it  from 
tiie  surrounding  land.  That  Swords  Borough  School  has  not  been  managed 
with  a  due  rega^  to  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  persons  interested 
in  it ;  that  w6  cannot  express  our  approval  of  lihe  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  local  superintenaence  have  t^n  performed ;  that  the  benefits  of 
the  charity  being  intended  to  be  conferrea  without  religious  distinction, 
the  charity  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  an  exclusive 
board,  especially  one'on  which  tiie  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitants 
are  entirely  unrepresented ;  that  the  statutable  provisions  constituting  the 
board  of  governors  of  Swords  Borough  School  snould  be  repealed,  and  the 
charter  rescinded,  and  tiiat  the  frinds  and  management  of  the  charity 
should  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Endowed 
Schools.  That  the  trustees  of  the  estates  of  Wilson's  Hospital  and  Morgan's 
Schools  should  require  the  agent  to  bring  down  his  accounts  so  as  to  show 
the  balance  due  on  foot  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  on  the  last  day 
up  to  which  the  account  is  rendered;  that  in  addition  to  rendering  his 
annual  account,  the  agent's  cash  account  should  be  balanced  monthly  and 
laid  before  the  trustees,  together  with  the  former ;  and  that  the  audit  of 
accounts  should  be  conducted  by  the  proposed  Board  of  Audit  That  the 
original  scheme  of  the  Castlederg  Boys'  School,  county  of  Tyrone,  should 
be  varied  as  regards  apprenticing  to  trades  and  the  boarding  department ; 
that  the  girls'  school  snould  be  discontinued,  and  the  entire  funds  applied 
to  the  support  of  a  boys'  school ;  and  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  before 
recommend^  to  be  conferred  on  the  assistant-barrister  might  be  advan- 
tageously applied  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the  above  alterations. 
That  the  recommendation  we  nave  already  made  witii  reference  to  cases 
where  the  public  money  has  been  expended  on  lihe  faith  of  promises  to 
grant  sites,  nas  an  especial  application  to  the  Cahirconlish  Girls',  the  Eil- 
finane  Parochial,  the  Kisheqmrk  National  Boys',  and  the  Lisnagry  National 
Girls'  schoolsi  all  situate  in  the  county  of  Limerick.    That  the  exercise  of 
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the  equitable  jurisdiction  which  we  have  recommended  should  be  conferred 
on  the  assistant-barrister  in  relation  to  small  endowments^  might  be  bene- 
ficially employed  for  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  for  the  Moate  Boys' 
School,  county  of  Fermanagh.  That  the  measure  which  we  have  recom- 
mended for  authorizing  trustees  to  apply  the  endowments  of  charity 
boarding  Schools  to  a  system  of  boarding  in  families  would  be  very  bene- 
ficial in  relation  to  Rainey's  Charity  School,  county  of  Londonderry.  This 
report  was  signed  by  the  Marouis  of  Kildare,  Dr.  Charles  Graves,  Dr. 
Robert  Andrews,  and  Mr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock ;  but  Mr.  Archibald  John 
Stephens  dissented  from  it. 


No.  CI.— NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

The  Twenty-fourih  Report  of  Hie  Commissionera  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  for  the  Year  1857. 

On  the  31st  December,  1856,  there  were  5,245  schools  in  operation,  which 
had  on  their  rolls,  for  tiie  half-year  ended  that  date,  560,134  children ;  with 
an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  same  period,  of  254,01 1  children.  At 
the  dose  of  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  5,337, 
being  an  increase  in  the  schools  in  operation  of  92,  for  the  year  1857,  as 
comnared  with  the  year  1856,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  268,397 
children  for  the  same  period,  while  the  average  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls,  for  the  year,  was  514,445.  The  increase  in  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  the  year  1857  over  that  for  the  year  1856  amounts  to 
14,386  children,  and  which  implies  a  corresponding  increase  of  some 
26,000  or  28,000  children  in  the  average  number  on  Sie  rolls.  The  total 
number  of  distinct  pupils  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  the  3l8t  December,  1857,  was  776,473. 

Grrants  were  made  at  various  times,  amounting  to  8,0742.  3«.  2d,  towards 
the  erection  of  48  ordinary  national  school-houses,  which  will  contain  in  the 
whole  71  separate  school-rooms.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  national  schools 
not  yet  built,  there  are  also  in  course  of  erection  9  model  school-houses  of 
various  kinds,  containing  in  the  whole  20  school-rooms.  When  these  57 
buildings  shall  have  been  completed,  they  will  afford  accommodation  to 
8,755  additional  children.  Of  the  above  48  grants,  23  were  awarded 
daring  the  year  1857,  involving  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  2,7882L  18«.  4(2. 

The  number  of  schools  struck  off  during  the  year  1857  was  130 ;  the 
number  of  schools  in  the  ^^  suspended  list,"  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  56, 
of  which  number  30  were  suspended  during  the  year  1857 ;  these,  however, 
may  hereafter  be  re-opened ;  and  264  schools  were  added  to  the  list  The 
entire  number  of  schools  on  our  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1857,  was 
5,484,  including  those  in  operation,  those  suspended,  and  those  towards  the 
buildmff  of  which  we  have  promised  aid. 

For  Sie  year  1857  there  were  5,337  schools  in  operation,  on  the  rolls  of 
which  the  average  number  of  children  was  514,445,  and  the  total  number 
of  distinct  pupils  appearing  on  the  same  was  776,473.  Taking  the  total 
number  of  distinct  pupils  appearing  at  any  time  On  the  rolls,  for  the  year 
1857,  as  776,473,  tnere  would  be  for  the  5,337  schools  in  operation  an 
average  for  each  of  145*48  ;  while  if  we  take  the  average  number  on  the 
rolls  of  the  same  5,337  schools,  the  average  will  be  96*39  children. 

Of  the  264  schools  added  to  the  list  in  1857,  242  are  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  196  individuals^  many  of  them  having  more  than  one  school  under 
their  care.  The  following  is  the  .  number  of  patrons  of  each  reli^ous 
denomination : — Church  of  England — clerical,  9  ;  lay,  23 ;  Presbyterian — 
clerical,  12;  lay,  8;  Protestant  Dissenters — lay,  2;  Roman  Catholic- 
clerical,  196 ;  lay,  11.  Total  Protestants  of  all  persuasions,  clerical  and 
lay,  64 ;  total  Roman  Catholic,  clerical  and  lay,  207.  The  remaining  22 
cases — 9  of  which  were  district  model  schools,  8  minor  model  schools,  2 
workhouse  schools,  and  3  ordinary  national  schools — were  added  upon  joint 
applications  from  persons  of  different  religious  denominations.  There  were 
13  vested  schools  opened,  and  5  suspended  schools  re-opened  during  the 
year.  These  are  included  in  the  5,337  schools  in  operation  on  the  3l8t 
December,  1857. 

At  the  termination  of  the  year  1857,  there  were  on  the  list,  vested  either 
in  trustees,  or  in  the  board,  1,127  school-houses,  containing  1,674  rooms, 
acconunodating  distinct  schools.  The  number  of  non-vested  schools  was 
3,781,  several  of  which,  as  in  cases  of  vested  schools,  were  held  under  flie 
same  roof  The  number  of  schools  vested  in  trustees,  on  the  31st  December, 
was  969.  In  addition,  there  were  614  (including  148  assimed)  vested  in 
us  in  our  corporate  capacity,  and  91  schools  for  which  we  held  bonds  for 
the  observance  of  our  rules.  There  were  also  29  schools,  towards  which 
we  had  made  building  grants,  the  leases  for  which  were  not  then  executed. 
During  the  year  1857  grants  were  made  towards  the  repsurs  of  schools 
vested  in  the  Commissioners,  amounting  to  351L  4a.  Irf, 

The  total  amount  of  salaries,  premiums,  and  gratuities  paid,  in  1857,  to 
the  teachers,  &c.,  was  126,413^  13«.  2d.,  being  an  increase  over  the  amomit 
paid  in  the  year  1856  of  8,191 1  78.  4A  The  amount  paid  to  senior  and 
junior  monitors  for  the  year  1857  was  4,36 IZ.  lis.  Sd.  The  scale  for  senior 
monitors  would  be  the  1st  year,  5L;  2nd  year,  6L;  3rd  year,  8/L;  4th 
year,  lOL;  and  for  junior  monitors,  1st  year,2t;  2nd  year,  3t;  3rd  year,4t 

The  amount  received  for  books  ana  school  requisites  sold  at  reduced 
prices  to  national  schools,  in  the  year  1856,  was  8,549/.  8s.  lid.;  in  1857 
the  amount  received  was  8,960t  7«.  6e£,  being  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  of  410Z.  IBs.  Id.  The  number  of  orders  for  books 
for  national  schools  received  in  1857  was  9,062.  The  number  of  grants 
was  1,680.  In  addition  to  the  books  sold  by  us  to  the  national  sdiools, 
the  sales  made  by  her  Majesty's  stationery  office  for  the  use  of  the  public 
amounted  to  12,595t  18«.  lOrf.  The  sum  expended  in  the  year  1857,  in 
premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  cleanliness  and  good  order,  amounted 
to  1,0632L  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  our  model  schools,  in 
Marlborough  Street,  upon  the  31st  December,  1857,  was — ^males,  639; 
females,  478  ;  infants,  408  ;  making  a  total  of  1,525. 

There  were  trained  during  the  year,  and  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  288  national  teachers,  of  whom  197  were  males,  and  91  females, 
besides  56  trained  teachers  not  connected  with  national  schools,  who  sup- 
ported themselves  during  their  attendance  at  the  model  schools.  Of  the 
288  teachers  of  national  schools  trained  during  the  year,  25  were  of  the 
Established  Church,  51  were  Presbyterians,  1  of  another  denomination 
of  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  211  Roman  Catholics.  The'  total  number 
of  male  and  female  teachers  trained  from  the  conunencement  of  our 
proceedings  to  the  31st  December,  1857,  is  4,870,  exclusive  of  those 
teachers  who,  at  the  time  of  their  training,  were  unconnected  with  national 
schools. 
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JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

Returns  of  the  Names  of  all  Companies  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act  (1856),  mth  limited  liability,  up  to  the  Slst  day  of  March, 
1858.     (Mr.  Ackroyd.)    8th  June,  1858.    (324.) 

In  ENaLAND,  there  were  registered  of  companies  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  employment  of  money,  36,  4  old  and  32  new,  viz.,  3  advance, 

4  discount,  2  loan,  6  loan  and  discount,  4  advance  and  deposit,  2  deposit 
and  loan,  2  investment,  8  investment  and  loan,  3  money,  and  2  rever* 
sionary. 

Companies  for  the  Construction  and  Management  of  Public  Works, — ^206, 
66  old  and  140  new,  viz.,  129  gas,  1  patent  gas,  1  water  gas,  1  olefiant 
gas,  2  gas  apparatus,  2  gas  and  water,  1  irrigation,  1  graving  dock,  1 
cemetery,  3  ^amway>  1  permanent  way,  23  ^ater,  24  railway,  5  waggon, 
and  11  telegraph. 

Companies  for  Manufacturing  Articles  of  Consumption  or  Use. — 135,  23 
old  and  112  new,  viz.,  1  fire-arms,  2  boot  and  shoe-making,  1  alkali,  4  dis- 
tilling, 1  bottle  envelope,  1  carpet,  1  cement,  5  pottery,  4  cotton  spinning, 
1  chocolate,  1  chronometer,  9  brewery,  8  brick  and  tile,  2  candle,  1  electric 
power,  2  cocoa  fibre,  1  coal  preserving,  1  com  grinding,  2  flax  spinning, 
3  fibres,  3  spinning,  1  cooperage,  1  felt,  1  flax  dressing,  2  manure,  4  fuel, 
3  soap,  1  sugar  refining,  1  sacking,  3  cork  cutting,  8  metal  working,  3  crape 
and  silk^  1  milk,  1  colour,  3  glass,  1  gunpowderrl  vinegar,  1  waterproofing, 
1  hosiery,  3  leather,  14  manure,  1  threshing  corn,  2  oil  crushing,  1  paint, 
6  paper-making,  1  paper-staining,  1  starch,  2  soda-water,*  2  tanning,  1 
timber  building,  3  sewing,  1  slab,  1  type-founding,  1  vitreo  enamel, 
1  whalebone,  2  wfaeeL 

Companies  for  Working  Mines,  Quarries,  Sfc — 175,  32  old  and  143  new, 
viz.,  42  mining  in  general,  16  copper  mining,  8  lead  and  copper  mining, 

1  copper  and  sulphur  mining,  1  copper  lead  and  zinc  mining,  1  lead  and 
coal  mining,  1  copper,  silver  lead,  and  zinc  mining,  1  malachite,  21  lead 
mining,  1  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mining,  10  iron  mining,  4  silver  lead,  1  tin 
mining,  4  iron  and  coal  mining,  5  mineral,  1  coal  and  iron  mining,  5  mining 
and  smelting,  5  gold  mining,  1  smelting,  29  coal  mining,  1  granite  quany- 
mg,  4  stone  quarrying,  and  12  slate  quarrying. 

Companies  for  Carrying  on  Trade  or  Business. — 84,  15  old  and  69  new, 
viz.,  3  agency,  4  auctioneers,  12  corn-dealers,  1  cartage,  1  cigar,  1  cotton, 

2  conveyance,  2  dining-room,  1  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  1  apothe- 
caries, 4  bakers,  1  education,  5  fishing,  1  hide  dealing,  5  hotel,  1  ice, 

3  ironware,  1  medicine,  4  metal,  2  tailors,  1  patents  working,  2  pawn- 
brokers, 1  grocers,  1  sack  lending,  1  stone  merchants,  1  tea  merchants, 
2  undertakers,  4  provision  dealers,  5  coal  merchants,  2  carriers,  1  Ramenea's 
chimney-sweeping  patent,  1  stud  farm,  1  trading,  1  warehouseman,  and 

5  wine  merchants. 
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CompawsB  for  Building  and  for  the  Use  and  Occupation  of  La$id,^ 
28»  9  old  and  19  new,  viz.,  16  building  and  12  land. 

CompanieB  for  the  Erection  and  Use  of  BuUdinge  of  a  PubUc  or  Com' 
merdal  Character. — 65,  16  old  and  49  new,  viz.,  2  town-hall,  31  market, 
9  bath,  1  scientific,  11  public  buildings,  4  buildings  for  edacational 
purposes,  1  temperance  hidl,  3  public  buildings,  1  hospital,  1  theatre, 
and  1  warehouse. 

Companiee  connected  vnth  the  Building  and  Employment  of  Shipping. — 
60,  13  old  and  37  new,  viz.,  9  shipping,  4  steam  ferry,  1  steam  fishery, 
32  packet  and  steam-ships,  and  4  steam  towing. 

Companies  for  Publishing  and  Printing. — 18,  3  old  and  15  new. 

Aliscellaneous  Companies.— 8. 

In  Scotland,  there  were  registered  32  companies,  3  old  and  29  new. 

Ih  IssLAND,  there  were  registered  49  companies,  20  old  and  29  new. 


ARICT. 

Copy  of  an  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  Army  Services, 
including  AKUtia  Commissariat  and  Ordnance,  for  the  Tear  ending  Zht 
March,  1857.     18th  June,  1858.     (346.) 

Thb  total  army  expenditure  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1857,  amounted 
to  21,116,3562.  Zs.  Id.  The  grant  for  the  same  year  was  2O,478,034t, 
which,  with  a  proportion  erf  a  sum  of  8,000,0002.  voted  to  provide  for  any 
additional  expenses  consequent  upon  the  Russian  war,  638,3222.  Zs.  Id,, 
made  21,116,3562.  Zs.  Id. 


NAVAL  PMZB  MONET. 


An  Account  of  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  of  Naval  Prize,  Bounty,  Salvage, 
and  other  Money,  J^etween  the  \st  April,  1857,  and  Zlst  March,  1858. 
20th  July,  1858.    (448.) 

Thb  receipt  on  account  of  naval  prizes,  bounty,  &c.,  including  captures 
made  under  the  Prize  Act,  **  Russia,**  amounted  to  67,0632.  4«.  Id,  and 
the  expenditure,  including  slave  and  tonnage  bounty,  salvage  services, 
bounty  for  destruction  of  pirates,  35,4832.  \5s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
31,5792.  18«.  6d. 


NAVAL  RECEIPT  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Copy  of  an  Account  of  the  Naval  Receipt  and  Expenditure  for  the  Tear 
ended  the  Zlst  March,  1857.    5th  February,  1858.    (37.) 

To  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  14,664,5132.  13*.  Zd.,  and  the 
grants,  indudfaig  supplementary  estimates,  were  16,568,6141,  leaving 
1,904,1002.  6s.  9d.  balance  of  votes  unappropriated. 
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TBBASUBT  CHE87. 
An  Account  showing  all  the  Sums  whkh  have  been  received  into  the  Treamry 
Cheet,  and  which  have  been  paid  out  of  the  same  between  the  \et  April, 
1856,  and  Zlet  March,  1867,  and  of  the  AseeU  and  LiabiUtiee  of  the  Cheet 
on  the  latter  day.    6th  Maj,  1868.     (263.) 

Oh  the  Ist  April,  1856,  there  was  a  cash  balance  in  the  several  Treasuries 
abroad  of  745,3272.  3«.  11^  Dtiring  the  year  1856-7  there  were  raised 
bj  treasury  bills  and  other  means,  19,114,1372.  1$.  4(2.,  making  a  total  of 
19,859,4642.  5«.  S^d.  The  payments  amounted  to  18,975,07521  18«.  3^, 
leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  884,3882.  7$.  2|(2.  The  liabilities  of  the 
treasury  chest  amounted  to  3,662,4642.  16«.  7^(i,  and  the  assets  to 
4,993,1652.  19«.  10}{2.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  assets  available  for  carrying 
on  the  service  of  the  treasury  chest  of  1,330,7012.  3e.  3j^ 


EXCHBQDEB. 

An  AccawU  ofaU  Moneys  received  during  the  Year  ended  Slst  March,  1858, 

to  the  Account  of  H^  M!s  Exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  of 

Ireland  under  the  respective  heads  of  PubUe  Revenue ;  the  Amount  of  oU 

Royal  Orders  and  Treasury  Warrants  received,  and  of  the  Credits  and 

Transfers  made  by  the  ComptroUer^General  of  the  Exchequer;  the  Pay- 

ments  by  the  Bank  of  England;  and  the  Balance  remaining  to  the  Account 

of  the  Exchequer  at  each  Bank  on  the  Slst  March,  1858.     6ih  May, 

1858.     (93.) 

Thb  balance  of  available  income  remaining  to  the  account  of  the  Comp- 

troUer-Greneral  of  the  Exchequer  was.  Great  Britain,  7,043,2952.  I9s.  lid. ; 

Ireland,  1,635,2842.  8«.  Id. :  total,  8,678,5802.  8$.  Od.    Receipt  during  the 

year.  Great  Britain,  65,556,7612.  I3s.  lOd. ;  Ireland,  6,214,9452.  11«.  6d. : 

total,  71,771,7072.    Total,  80,450,2872.  ISs.  Ad.    The  Exchequer  credits 

issued  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  transfers  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland 

amounted  to  73,789,2762.  6s.  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  of  income  at  the  Bank 

of  England,  on  the  31st  March,  1858,  of  5,617,5322.  4«.  Id.,  and  at  the 

Bank  of  Ireland  of  1,143,4792.  Zs.  2d.    There  was  also  a  balance  of  credits 

St  the  Bank  of  En^Umd  of  1,202,7072.  I3«.  Id.,  making  a  total  balance  on 

the  31st  March,  1858,  of  6,720,2392.  18«.  2d 


LOAN  SOCIETIEa 

Abstract  of  Accounts  of  Loan  Societies  in  England  and  Wales  to  Slst  Deeenh> 
ber,  1857,  by  John  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Barrister  appointed  to  Certify  ihe  Rules 
of  Savings  Banks.    24th  March,  1858.    (166.) 

Ths  amount  advanced  and  paid  by  depositors  or  shareholders  in  1857  was 
144,3592.  I9s.  Od.;  the  sum  in  borrowers'  hands,  323,2212.  18s.  Od.;  and 
the  amount  circulated  in  the  year,  729,5432.  10«.  6dL  There  were  154,606 
applicationa  for  loan,  and  loans  were  granted  to  121,810  borrowers. 
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SILVER  (CHINA). 

Copies  of  Correspondence  received  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign 
Office  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Supply  of  Silver  in  the  Markets  of  Chtna, 
the  Rates  of  Exchange  ai  Shanghai  and  Canton^  and  in  reference  to 
Proposals  for  remedying  the  Inconveniences  experienced  from  the  high 
Bate  of  Exchange  ai  ^langhai,  and  Treasury  Minutes  having  referenu 
thereto.    (Mr.  Wilson.)    18th  May,  1858.    (287.) 

On  the  24th  January,  1852,  Mr.  Addington,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  commu- 
nicated to  the  Chancellor' of  the  Exchequer  letters  from  Sir  S.  G.  Bonham 
on  the  subject  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  consular  officers  at  Shanghai  and 
by  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  supplying 
the  consulate  at  that  port  with  funds.  In  no  part  of  China  were  British 
coins  of  gold  or  silver  current  at  their  European  value.  They  must  be 
either  sold  to  the  Chinese  as  so  much  bullion  for  melting,  or  to  some 
purchaser  who  will  return  them  to  Hong  Kong.  Mexican  dollars  were  not 
worth  more  than  88  cents  in  exchange  for  the  Spanish  dollar,  the  only 
currency  of  the  place.  Rupees  were  only  exchangeable  at  the  rate  of  240 
per  100  dollars,  and  sovereigns  at  3  dollars  84  cents;  thus  entailing  a 
discount,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  only  remedy 
suggested  for  such  a  state  of  things  was  tibat  the  Commissariat  Office  at 
Hong  Kong  should  send  to  the  consular  officers  Spanish  dollars,  which 
constituted  the  principal  medium  of  exchange  at  the  Chinese  ports.  On 
the  27th  April,  1852,  a  Treasury  minute  was  passed,  setting  forth  the 
reason  against  supplying  the  British  consulates  in  China  with  Spanish 
dollars  from  Hong  Kong,  and  suggesting  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  the 
inconvenience  which  attended  the  transmission  of  specie,  that  the  consuls 
should  draw  bills  on  the  commissariat  at  par.  The  following  observations 
detail  the  principles  on  which  foreign  coins  are  rated  for  circulation  at 
Hong  Kong  concurrently  with  British  money,  and  the  operation  of  the 
exchanges  in  altering  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  : — 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  precious  metal  which  is  con- 
tuned  in  a  coin  affords  the  only  sound  test  by  which  its  value  in  exchange 
can  be  estimated.  It  is  by  this  principle  that  the  dealings  between  civilized 
communities  are  governed,  and  the  rates  of  exchange  calculated,  as  expressed 
in  the  difi'erent  denominations  of  the  coins  of  the  countries  which  have  deal- 
ings with  each  other.  When  the  exchange  has  to  be  adjusted  between  two 
countries  having  the  same  metal  for  their  standard  of  value,  the  par  of  ex- 
change—or, in  other  terms,  the  relative  value  of  their  coins — can  oe  rea<hlj 
ascertained ;  but  when  the  standard  of  one  consists  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver,  the  true  par  in  their  respective  currencies  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  subject  for  coniecture,  as  the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  li^le 
to  fluctuation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  define  accurately  at  any  one  time  how 
much  in  the  nominal  premium  of  the  coins  of  one  country  over  those  of 
another,  consisting  of  different  metals,  may  be  owing  to  causes  arising  from 
the  balance  of  trade,  or  to  variations  from  other  causes,  in  the  mercantile 
value  of  the  precious  metals  themselves.     The  same  observation  applies  to 
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oonntried,  the  mint  laws  of  which  admit  a  doable  standard  of  yalue.  It  is 
impossible  in  such  a  case  to  adjost  the  proportions  of  the  precions  metals  to 
the  gold  and  silver  coins,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  fluctoations  in  their 
relative  valae. 

In  regard  to  the  British  colonies,  it  has  generally  been  considered  advis- 
able, with  the  view  of  affording  facility  for  the  aajnstment  of  their  trans* 
actions  with  neighbouring  countries  with  which  they  have  commercial 
intercourse,  that  kgal  currency  should  be  given  to  the  coins  in  use  in  those 
countries ;  and  it  is  necessary,  with  iihis  view,  to  assign  fixed  rates  at  which 
those  coins  should  be  received  in  payment  of  sterling  simis,  in  which 
denomination  of  account  the  pay  of  tne  troops  and  civil  functionaries  must 
be  computed. 

When  the  coins  to  be  so  rated  are  silver,  a  difficulty  arises  in  assigning 
to  them  a  relative  valuation  to  die  gold  coins  which  form  the  standard  of 
value  in  this  country,  similar  to  that,  which  exists  in  countries  which  have 
double  standards  of  value.  It  would  be  impossible  to  adopt  any  system  for 
this  purpose  founded  on  the  quotations  of  the  mercantile  exchanges,  because 
they  are  liable  to  constant  fluctuations ;  and  the  only  safe  principle  which 
can  be  recognized  is  that  which  has  been  generally  adoptea  in  tne  procla- 
mations issued  for  the  colonies — ^viz.,  a  commutation  based  on  the  average 
value  which  the  precious  metals  bear  to  each  other  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world.  For  a  long  series  of  years  this  average  has  been  in  the  proportion 
of  15*73  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  price  of  about  58.  an 
ounce  for  standard  silver.  On  this  basis  the  dollars  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the 
South  American  States,  which  are  geherally  of  the  same  intrinsic  value, 
have  been  rated  at  4$.  2(i,  or  fifty  240ths  of  a  pound  sterling,  for  circula- 
tion m  the  British  colonies,  including  Hong  Kon^. 

Although  during  the  last  forty  years  the  r^ative  value  of  silver  has 
seldom  deviated  to  any  considerable  extent  from  this  mean  price,  and 
British  money  has  circulated  concurrently  with  dollars  at  the  above  rate, 
it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  variations  of  the  mercantile  exchanges,  the 
relative  value  of  dollars  and  British  sterling  money  must  be  hable  to 
flttctuatioiis ;  and  the  premium  or  discount  which  the  sovereign  bears  in 
the  mone^  market  of  China  will  mark  the  state  of  the  exchange  in  favour 
of  or  against  this  country. 

My  Xords  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  arbitrary  value  given  to  the 
Spanish  dollar  in  China,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
that  coin,  creates  an  exception  to  the  principle  above  laid  down ;  but  the 
circumstances  attending  tiie  circulation  of  that  coin  in  China  demonstrate 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  cases  which  involve  a  departure  from 
the  general  laws  regarding  the  valaation  of  money. 

From  the  observations  in  the  letters  of  the  consuls  of  Shanghai  and  Amoy, 
it  would  seem  that  those  officers  are  under  the  impression  that  Spanish 
dollars,  such  as  are  used  in  China,  can  readily  be  obtained  like  other  coins. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  dollars  which  are  preferred  by  the  Chinese  are 
not  the  coins  which  are  now  issued  from  the  Spanish  mint,  but  certain  coins 
of  past  reigns,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pillar  dollars ;  and  even 
these  are  not  equally  valued,  the  dollars  of  the  coinage  of  Charles  IV.  bear- 
inga  premium  over  those  of  Ferdinand. 

These  coins,  like  all  others,  must  be  subject  to  loss  and  deterioration  bv 
wear,  but  there  are  no  legitimate  means  of  supplying  new  ones  by  fresh 
issues.    They  bear  a  value  in  exchange,  not  estimated  by  their  intrinsic 
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contents  of  Bilyer,  bnt  hj  their  scarceness ;  and  diis  value  must  be  sobjaet 
to  great  flactoations,  be^mse,  as  the  amount  in  circulation  cannot  vary  with 
the  varyinff  demands  for  money,  the  same  amount  must,  at  different  times, 
be  the  me£um  for  the  exchange  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  commodide^ 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  principle  on  which  the  exchan^ea1;»le  value  of  these 
coins  in  China  can  w  accurately  ascertained,  but  it  is  in  some  measure 
denoted  bv  the  discount  which  other  coins  bear  from  time  to  time  when 
estimated  by  them. 

It  is  clear,  that  as  long  as  this  arbitrary  value  is  given  to  the  Spamah 
pillar  dollar,  it  will  not  be  paid  into  the  commissariat  chest  at  Hong  Kong 
at  the  same  rate  as  other  coins.  In  order  to  obtain  them,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  a  premium  for  them,  and  that  premium  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  new  demand. 

My  Lords  may  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  the  British  consuls  in 
China,  in  estimating  the  loss  which  they  have  unquestionably  of  late 
suffered  from  the  state  of  the  exchange,  are  hot  correct  in  referring  to  the 
ordinary  discount  on  Mexican  compi^d  with  Spanish  dollars  as  CTitailing 
upon  them  an  actuid  loss.  This  nominal  discount,  in  £Eict,  marks  the  value 
in  exchange  which  the  pillar  dollar  bears  above  its  intrinsic  value.  If 
the  latter  dollar  were  supplied  to  the  consuls  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d, 
they  would  be  gainers  by  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  discount  on  the 
Mexican  dollar. 

On  the  28ih  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Addington  communicated  to  the 
Treasury  a  despatch  of  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  in  China  respecting  a 
plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  meet  the  inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  system 
of  making  remittances  to  her  Majes^s  consuls  in  China,  the  plan  consistiiig 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  letters  of  credit  at  Hong  Kong,  instead  of  sending 
sovereigns  or  Mexican  dollars  to  be  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice.  The  Treasuiy 
passed  a  minute  that  there  was  no  objection  to  such  arrangement.  The 
mode  in  which  the  expenses  of  the  consular  service  in  China  are  provided 
differed  from  the  ordinary  practice.  The  salaries  of  consuls  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  paid  in  this  country  to  persons  to  whom  the  consuls  may 
have  granted  powers  of  attorney,  authorizing  them  to  receive  whatever 
moneys  may  be  payable  to  them  on  the  public  account;  a  life  certificate 
being  sent  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Paymaster-General's  office  as 
soon  after  the  expiration  of  each  quarter  as  it  is  received  for  each  cohsqI, 
and  the  consuls  may  obtain  their  money  regularly  through  their  Momej 
in  this  country.  But  with  the  China  consulates  it  is  otherwise  ordained. 
A  commissariat  chest  being  established  at  Hong  Kong,  and  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  money  from  England  by  persons  residing  in  the  ports  of 
China  being  uncertain,  it  was  thought  most  convenient,  both  for  public  and 
for  private  interests,  when  the-  consular  appointmmts  were  first  made,  that 
the  salaries  of  the  consuls  should  be  obtained  bom  the  commissariat  chest, 
and  should  be  remitted,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  superintendent,  to 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  payable.  These  circumstances  were  em- 
bodied in  a  despatch  from  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  Sir  George  Bonham, 
and  he  was  directed  to  send,  every  year,  a  certificate  showing  the  actual 
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Ion  Which  maj  have  been  sastained  by  the  constds  in  the  coarse  of  the 
year  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  coin  issued  to  them  from  the 
commissariat  chest  at  Hong  Kong,  in  payment  of  their  salaries. 

In  August,  1853,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  communicated  to 
the  Treasury  that  Sir  George  B(mham  had  authorized  the  consular  public 
servants  at  Shanghai  being  paid  the  amount  of  their  salaries  according  to 
the  currency  of  that  place,  and  that  Lord  Clarendon  had  signified  to  Sir 
George  Bonham  his  approval  of  that  course.  The  Treasury  concurred  in 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure,  but  stated  that,  although  the  plan 
adopted  in  paying  the  consuls  in  China  may  be  open  to  revision  or  altera- 
tion, 80  long  as  the  agency  of  the  commissariat  department  was  employed 
£>r  the  remittance  of  coins  to  Shanghai  for  the  consular  service,  -it  would  be 
necessary  to  caj^y  on  the  transactions  by  the  remittance  of  such  coins  as 
the  commissariat  officers  were  enabled  to  obtain  by  negotiation  of  their  bills 
on  the  Treasury.  In  September,  1853,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office 
again  communicated  despatdies  from  Sir  Oeorge  Bonham  on  the  spbject 
of  the  loss  occasioned  to  her  Majesty's  consular  servants  in  China  by  the 
mode  of  paying  their  salaries,  and  stating  his  opinion  that  the  only  mode 
by  which  such  evil  can  be  remedied  was  to  allow  the  consuls  to  draw  bills 
on  England }(  the  bills  to  be  cashed  in  China,  in  Spanish  dollars,  charging 
to  her  Majesty's  Oovemment  any  loss  that  may  thereby  arise.  The  British 
consul  at  Ningpo  reported  that,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1852,  his  salary  for  the 
first  quarter  was  paid  to  him  in  100  sovereigns  and  102^  Mexican  dollars. 
At  that  period,  from  C^iinese,  he  could  only  obtain  for  a  sovereign  tiiree 
and  a  half  Spanish  dollars,  and  Mexican  dollars  were  then  at  a'discount  of 
dght  per  cent  for  Spanish  dollars.  Rather  than  incur  the  loss,  he  sent  his 
100  sovereigns  to  Shanghai  for  transmission  to  England.  Had  he  been  in 
want  of  money  at  the  time,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  them 
at  three  and  a  half  dollars.  In  ccmsequence  of  these  renewed  representa- 
tions, another  Treasury  minute  was  made,  in  which,  after  considering  the 
remedy  suggested  by  Sir  Oeorge  Bonham,  the  Treasury  proposed  that  an 
approximation  be  made  to  the  real  value  of  exchange  of  the  pillar  dollar,  by 
comparing  it  according  to  the  quoted  prices  with  sycee  silver,  which,  being  the 
medium  in  which  Government  duties  are  levied  in  China,  and  large  trans- 
actions adjusted  by  the  traders  of  that  country,  must  be  the  ultimate  stan- 
dard of  value  by  which  the  exchanges  between  England  and  China  are 
governed. 

On  the  6th  July,  1854,  the  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Office  conununicated 
a  despatch  fit)m  Sir  John  Bowring,  reporting  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese 
Mint  at  Canton,  ibr  the  coinage  of  the  Carolns  dollar.  The  intrinsic  value 
was  exactly  the  same  9S  that  of  the  genuine  Spanish  dollar ;  bttt  while  the 
genuine  Spanish  bore  a  premium  of  18  per  cent,  the  imitation  bore  a  premium 
of  only  10  per  cent.,  making  a  difference  of  8  per  cent  in  favour  of  the 
genuine  coin.  The  Treasury  had  this  coin  assayed  at  the  mint,  and  the 
report  was  that  the  vialue  of  the  specimen  dollar  was  stated  to  be  exactiy  ^ 
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4s.  2d.,  silver  being  at  QOd.  per  ounce  standard,  which  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased by  l-60th,  or  O'SSd.  for  every  penny  per  ounce  above  60d.  on  the 
market  price  of  standard  silver ;  so  that  at  the  market  price  of  61^  their 
average  value  was  51'24d,  or  almost  exactly  4ts.  S^d.  In  January,  1855, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  communicated  a  despatch  from  Sir  John  Bowring, 
announcing  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  imitation  Carolus  dollars  had 
failed,  and  that  at  Shanghai  they  were  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent  In 
January,  1855,  Sir  John  Bowring  sent  a  certificate  of  British  merchants  of 
Shanghai,  showing  that  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  Mexican  dollars, 
from  31st  December,  1853,  to  the  30th  December,  1854,  had  not  been  lees 
than  25  per  cent  discount  for  Shanghai  currency. 

On  the  11th  September,  1855,  the  secretary  of  the  Foreign  OfiBce  sent 
to  the  Treasury  a  copy  of  a  despatch  from  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiaiy  in 
China,  again  complaining  of  the  serious  loss  occasioned  by  the  high  preminm 
which  Spanish  dollars  bore  at  Shanghai  over  Mexican  dollars,  in  which 
coins  the  salaries  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls  were  paid.  Lord  Clarendon 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  whether  Her  Majesty's  consular  officers  in  Chma 
might  not  be  paid  in  the  local  currency  of  the  ports  at  the  rate  of  4«.  2d  a 
dollar,  and  in  that  case,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  regularity  of  such  pay- 
ments. Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Shanghai  might  be  instructed  to  draw  on  the 
Lords  Conunissioners  of  the  Treasury  for  the  amount  of  sterling  money 
required  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  Shanghai  dollars  at  4«.  2d.  each, 
while  Her  Majesty's  consul  at  Canton,  or  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary 
at  Hong  Kong,  might  be  instructed  to  draw  in  a  similar  manner  for  the 
amount  required  for  the  southern  ports. 

On  the  26th  October,  1855,  Lord  Wodehouse  conununicated  to  the  Treasury 
a  despatch  from  China,  on  the  subject  of  a  dispute  bet^reen  the  Taoutae  of 
Shanghai  and  the  United  States  consul  there,  regarding  the  r^nlation  of 
the  currency  and  other  questions.  In  consequence  of  the  intervention  of 
the  United  States  consul,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  23rd  July,  1855, 
at  Shanghai,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  a  varitey  of  other  silver  coins 
current  in  those  parts  shall  be  received  for  customs'  duties  at  a  value  fixed 
in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  they  contain  compared 
with  the  Carolus  dollar.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  the  Treasury 
passed  a  minute  suggesting  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  on  the  subject  of 
the  consular  salaries  in  China  until  the  effects  of  this  n^easure  shall  hare 
been  ascertained.  Soon  after,  another  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
Taoutae  of  Shanghai,  by  which,  from  the  6th  of  February,  1856,  all 
dollars  were  to  be  received  at  their  real  weight  and  intrinsic  value.  This 
reform  was  objected  to  by  many  merchants  who  profited  by  the  fluctuations 
of  currency  and  the  fictitious  value  of  certain  coins ;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Sir  John  Bowring  the  reference  of  current  coins  to  an  intrinac  and  ascer- 
tainable value  was  in  itself  an  important  object  to  accomplish,  and  the 
mandarins  should  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  accomplish  that  object 

In  March,  1856,  Sir  John  Bowring  proposed  to  the  Treasury  the 
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establishment  of  a  mint  in  Hong  Eong  for  the  coinage  of  a  British  dollar 
with  its  decimal  divisions.   Such  dollar  would  be  established  as  the  groimd^ 
work  of  currency  and  accountancy,  and  might  become  in  time  the  circu- 
lating  medium   for  the  enormous  commercial  operations  of  these  vast 
dominions.     The  universaUtj  of  the  doUar  in  eastern  Asia,  in  the  whole  of 
America,  in  the  Pacific,  and,  indeed,  over  the  widest  portion  of  the  whole 
commercial  field,  gives  to  tiie  suggestion  a  magnitude  and  an  importance 
which  will  only  grow  and  widen  on  examination.    Sir  John  Bowring  was 
of  opinion  that  an  alloy  of  10  in  the  100,  that  is,  a  standard  of  90,  would  be 
most  desirable.    The  Treasury,  however,  in  the  minute  passed  in  July, 
1856,  observed  that  tiiey  were  not  satisfied  that  the  prejudices  or  interested 
views  which  have  led  to  the  preference  of  the  Carolus  over  the  Mexican 
dollars  at  Shanghai  would  be  less  likely  to  operate  if  British  dollars  were 
to  be  offered  as  a  substitute;  and  they  were  not  prepared  to  incur  the 
expense  of  setting  up  a  local  mint  for  the  purpose  of  a  doubtfol  experiment. 
In  support  of  such  a  proposal.  Sir  John  Bowring  transmitted  a  requisition 
of  the  American  merchants  at  Shanghai  highly  approving  of  the  proposed 
new  British  dollar.     They  suggested  that  it  be  of  the  same  weight  and 
poriiy  as  the  Carolus  dollar,  in  order  not  to  derange  accounts ;  that  it  be 
so  well  cut  as  to  defy  the  imitation  of  Chinese  coiners,  that  the  people  may 
not  fear  counterfeit;  and  that  it  bear  on  one  side  an  English  inscription 
which  will  secure  it  the  respect  of  a  people  cognisant  of  the  integrity  of 
EngHsh  money,  and  on  the  other  side  an  inscription  in  Chinese  stating  its. 
weight  and  value.      The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  also 
supported  Sir  John   Bowring's   proposal,    thinking  that    imder    proper 
surveillance,  and  with  undoubted  guarantees  for  the  weight  and  purity  of 
the  coin  produced,  such  an  undertaking  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  trade  of  China  generally.     In  February,  1858,  another  Treasury 
minute  on  the  subject  was  passed,  objecting  to  Sir  John  Bowring's  proposal 
for  establishing  a  mint  at  Hong  Eong,  and  showing  that  the  dollar  could 
not  be  coined  at  a  less  cost  than  the  Mexican  dollar.     In  their  opinion  the 
evil  fix>m  which  the  merchants  of  Shanghai  suffered  might  be  solved  by  an 
united  effort  to  adopt  the  Mexican  dollar  in  place  of  the  obsolete  Carolus 
dollar  as  the  recognized  measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange. 


WHEAT,  &0. 

Setwn  of  ihe  QuantUieB  of  Wheat,  Flour,  and  other  Breadetujfa,  and  of 
Grain  other  than  Wheat,  including  Indian  Com,  imported  into  the  Country 
during  the  Year  1847,  4rc    (Mr.  Blakemore.)    24th  June,  1858.    (335.) 

Ih  the  year  1857  there  were  imported  of  com  and  grain,  8,545,182 
quarters,  viz.  3,437,957  qrs.  wheat,  1,701^70  qrs.  barley,  1,710,299  qrs. 
oats,  76,048  qrs.  rye,  159,899  qrs.  pease,  305,775  qrs.  beans,  1,160,783  qrs. 
Indian  com,  188  qrs.  buckwheat,  and  2,763  qrs.  beer  or  big^  There  were 
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also  imported  in  the  year  2,184476  cwt  of  meal  and  flonr,  principallj  wheal 
meal  and  flour.  The  imports  of  com  and  grain  were  from  the  following 
countries!  1,699,469  qrs.  from  Prussia,  1,068,617  qrs.  grain  and  1,464,867 
cwts.  of  meal  and  flour  from  the  United  States,  1,999,118  qrs.  grain  from 
Russia,  984,237  qrs.  from  Denmark,  565,109  qrs.  from  Hanse  Town, 
421,354  qrs.  from  Egypt,  and  smaller  quantities  from  other  countries.  The 
six  weeks  averages  of  wheat  were  highest  on  the  week  ending  25th  July, 
1857,  viz.,  62«.  6d  ;  and  lowest  in  the  week  ending  26th  December,  1857. 
The  average  of  barley  was  highest  in  the  week  ending  llth  April,  1857, 
46«.  5(i,  and  lowest  in  the  week  ending  26th  December,  1857,  37s.  1<L 
The  average  prices  of  oats  were  highest  in  the  weeks  ending  the  22nd 
.  and  29th  August,  and  lowest  in  the  week  ending  7ih  March.  During 
the  year  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  280,848  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  sorts,  the  greater  part  from  Holland^  the  United  States,  Spain,  &c. 


BEVENUE  (IRELAND). 

Aecatmts  cf  Revmue  and  EapendUure,  DuHsi  of  Customs,  Excise,  Stampsj 
and  Postage,  ^c.    (Sir  Robert  Ferguson.)    7ih  June,  1858.    (466.) 

The  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  the 
year  ended  Slst  December,  1857,  amoimted  to  6,895,847/.  Ss.  lid, — yiz., 
customs,  2,098,353^  9s.  4£ ;  excise,  2,934,0002. ;  stamps,  453,2232. 10a.  5d; 
property  and  income  tax,  1,076,9962.  Ss.  lOd.;  small  branches  of  the 
revenue,  3002. ;  miscellaneous,  332,9742.  5s.  4d  In  the  year  ended  Slst 
December,  1857,  there  were  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland, 
580,205  gallons  of  wine ;  7,070,395  gallons  of  spirits ;  6,305,272  qrs.  of 
tobacco ;  9,772,906  qrs.  of  tea ;  730,603  lbs.  of  coffee ;  365,605  cwts.  of 
sugar;  1,246,896  lbs.  of  cotton  woo^;  81,412  loads  of  timber,  not  sawn  or 
split ;  and  108,360  loads  of  timber,  sawn  or  split  The  revenue  for  stamp 
duties  amounted  to  465,6572. 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Return  of  the  Amount  of  the  National  Debt  existing  on  the  Slst  Matth,  1858, 
specifying  the  Description  of  Stock,  the  Interest  payable  on  each  Descripimi 
the  Reduction  or  Increase  of  Interest  payable,  with  the  Causes  of  svsdk 
Reduction  or  Increase,  and  showing  the  Amount  of  Stock  created  or 
redeemed,  ^c    (Mr.  Ricardo.)    13th  April,  1858.    (312.) 

On  the  31st  March,  1857,  the  unredeemed  debt  amounted  to  780,119,7202., 
and  the  annual  interest  payable,  23,410,5682.  On  the  31st  March,  1858, 
the  unredeemed  debt  amounted  to  779,225,4932.,  and  the  annual  interest 
payable,  23,383,768.  On  this  latter  date  the  debt  consbted  of  the  following 
descriptions  of  stock: — 2,991,8582.,  2^  per  cent ;  418,3002L,  2|  per  cent; 
772,511,2172:,  3  per  cent ;  2,871,5152.,  3^  per  cent;  and  432,6032:,  5  per 
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oeni  In  the  year  ending  Slat  March^  1857,  there  was  created  a  debt  of 
5331,5192. ;  and  in- the  year  ended  31st  March,  1858,  there  was  created  a 
debt  of  806,41  U;  making  a  total  of  6,037,9302*  In  the  same  period 
there  was  redeemed  a  debt  of  2,125,1282.  From  the  1st  of  September, 
1858,  to  the  31st  March,  1858,  there  was  a  capital  stock  cancelled  of 
51303,9072.  lis. 


EXHIBmON  07  1851. 


AecoMntB  of  the  ReaipU  and  Expenditure  of  the  Royal  Cammiesion  for  the 
JSxhUntion  of  1851  for  the  Year  ending  Slet  December,  1856  and  1857. 
(Mr.  Adderley.)    22nd  April,  1858.    (231.) 

Thb  receipts  from  the  Slst  December,  1855,  to  the  3l8t  December,  1856, 
including  balance  in  hand,  amounted  to  21,1282.  Se.  6(i,  and  the  payments, 
13,9562.  28.  8d,  leaving  a  balance  of  108,9142.  lie.  Sd  In  1857,  the 
receipts  amounted  to  2,5042.  15«.  Id,  and  the  payments,  34,3242L  Oe.  lOd  ; 
and  the  balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  December,  1857,  was  77,0952.  lU.  lid 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

An  Account  of  aU  Additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  AnntuU  Charge  of 
the  Public  Debt  by  the  Interest  of  any  Loan  that  hath  been  made  or  Annuities 
erecOed  in  the  last  Ten  Years,  pursuant  to  Act  27  George  3,  &  13.     (77.) 

Ih  the  year  1848  the  sum  of' 2,000,0002.  was  raised,  and  a  capital  in 
3  per  cent  of  2,288,4342.  ISs.  was  created,  with  an  annual  charge  of 
69,3392.  11«.  6(2.  In  the  year  1853  there  was  created  a  capital  in  3  per 
<;eDt  of  383,0982.  &s.  Id,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of  11,6072L  Vs.  6d 
A  ciq>ital  of  891,6622. 14«.  Id  was  also  created  in  3  per  cent,  bearing  an 
jBumual  charge  of  27,0172.  Ta.  6d  And  Exchequer  bonds  were  created  in 
exchange  for  Exchequer  bills  for  409,9002.,  bearing  a  capital  of  11,2442. 15s. 
In  1855,  the  sum  of  16,000,0002.  was  authorized  to  be  raised,  and  a  capital 
stock  of  16,000,0002.  was  created  in  3  per  cent,  as  well  as  an  annuity  of 
14«.  6c2.  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  amounting  to  116,0002.,  bearing  an 
annual  charge  respectively  of  484,8002.  and  116,8702.  In  the  year  1856, 
Exchequer  bills  were  subscribed  to  be  funded,  and  a  capital  was  created 
of  3,333,2502.,  bearing  a  charge  of  100,997i  9*.  6d  In  1856,  5,000,000t 
was  autiiorized  to  be  raised,  and  a  capital  stock  was  created  .of 
5,555,4162.  13«.  id,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  168,3292;  2s.  6d  In 
the  same  year,  another  5,000^0002.  was  raised,  and  a  capital  stock  was 
created  in  3  per  cent  for  5,376,4582.  6s.  Sd,  bearing  an  annual  charge  of 
162,9062.  IZs.  9d 
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CUSTOICS  DUTIES. 

Betum  showing  the  Amount  received  in  the  poet  year,  as  Cuetonu  Duty^  an 
each  Article  of  Import  yielding  a  less  sum  in  Import  Duty  than  lO^OOOL; 
toith  the  Rate  of  Duty  on  each  Article,  and  the  Total  Amount  received  in  alL 
(Mr.  Ewart)    4th  February,  1857.    (3.) 

This  return  shows  that  the  sum  of  151,5962.  was  received  for  custoniB' 
dufy  on  128  articles,  8  articles  producing  5,0002.,  and  less  than  10,0002.; 
8  articles  3,0002.,  and  less  than  5,0002. ;  20  articles  1,0002.,  and  less  than 
3,000L;  8  articles  5002.,  and  less  than  1,000L ;  and  the  remainder  U,  and 
less  than  5002. 


PRINTED  PAFER& 

Return  of  the  Cost  of  Printing  Reports  and  Papers  Presented  by  Command  cf 
her  Majesty  during  the  Session,  1857,  specifying  the  Number  of  Copies 
Printed,  with  the  Name  of  the  Public  Department  which  authorized  the 
same.     12th  March,  1858.    (123.) 

The  total  cost  of  the  reports  and  papers  presented  by  command  during 
the  session  1857  was  15,8392.,  exclusive  of  die  cost  of  die  printing  ordered 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  &c  For  the  Home  Office,  3,8882. ;  for 
the  Foreign  Office,  1,0752. ;  fot  the  War  Department,  9272. ;  for  the 
Colonial  Office,  6762. ;  for  the  Treasury,  3,8692. ;  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1,5782. ;  for  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  3,3802. ;  and  for  the  India  Board, 
447L  The  number  of  copies  of  any  paper  or  report  printed  is  usually  1750. 


LOANS,  &&,  TO  FOBBIGN  STATES. 

Account  of  all  Sums  of  Money  Paid  or  Advanced  by  way  of  Loans,  subsidy  or 
otherwise,  to  any  Foreign  State,  from  the  year  1854  up  to  the  present  time^ 
arranged  alphabetically,  showing  the  Total  Amount  now  owing  by  eadu 
(Mr.  Joseph  Ewart)    4th  May,  1858.    (326.) 

Ik  1854,  there  was  paid  or  advanced  to  Greece  47,6372.,  and  the  amount 
owing  by  her  was  520,1552.  5s.  lid.  For  the  Russian-Dutch  loan  there 
was  paid  87,3122.  In  1855  there  was  paid  for  the  Greek  loan  47,4942.  Ss.  Id., 
increasing  the  amount  owing  by  her  to  567,6492.  14«.  For  the  Russian- 
Dutch  loan,  85,5572.  Ss.  5d. ;  and  1,000,0002.  was  advanced  to  Sardinia, 
the  amount  owing  by  her  being  997,5002.  In  1856,  for  the  Greek  loan, 
47*,0482.  Us.  lid.,  making  the  amount  owmg  by  her  614,0982.  5s.  lid.; 
for  the  Russian-Dutch  loan,  85>3662.  I2s.  lid.;  and  another  1,000,0002; 
was  lent  to  Sardinia,  increasing  the  sum  owing  by  her  to  1,985,0492. 18«.  9(2. 
In  1857,  for  the  Greek  loan,  47,2582.  I6s.,  the  sum  due  by  her  being 
661,9572.  Is.  lid.;  the  Russian-Dutch  loan,  83,31121  Ids.  2d.  The  sum 
owing  by  Sardinia  had  been  reduced  to  1,964,2412.  lOs.  2d.    The  payment 
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of  the  Rnssian-Datch  loan  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  loan  or  subsidj 
repayable  to  the  British  Oovemment  Under  conyentionB  dated  the  19th 
May^  18 15,  and  16ih  November,  1831,  confirmed  bj  the  Acts  55  Geo.  3, 
c.  115)  and  2  and  3  Will.  4,  c  81,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  paj  a  moieiy 
of  the  capital  of  the  Russian  loan  made  in  Holland,  and  the  interest  thereof, 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  together  with  a  sinking  fund  of 
1  per  cent  per  annum,  for  the  extinction  of  the  same.  The  original  portion 
of  the  loan  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  year  1816  was  25,000,000 
florins  Dutch  currency ;  the  principal  paid  off  imder  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  amounts  to  10,500,000  florins,  leaving  a  balance  still  due  by 
Great  Britain  of  14,500,000  florins. 


LOANS  (PUBLIC  WORKS). 

Eetums,  sh&wing  the  Amount  remaining  Unissued  to  the  Credit  of  the  Com- 
mieeioners  for  the  Advance  of  Loans  for  Public  Works  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  together  with  all  further  Sums  placed  to  their  Credit,  from  the 
5th  of  January,  1853,  to  the  6ih  of  January,  1858.  (Mr.  Sullivan.) 
7th  May,  1858.    (352.) 

On  the  5th  January,  1853,  there  remained  unissued  167,52421  \0s.  Sd. ; 
and  from  that  day  to  the  5th  January,  1858,  there  was  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Commissioners  150,0002.,  making  in  all  1,667,5242.  lOs.  3d.  During 
the  five  years  there  was  advanced  for  various  purposes  for  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  for  burial  boards,  for  churches  and  parochial  chapels,  for  harbour 
and  docks,  for  law  courts,  gaols,  and  other  public  buildings,  for  local  boards 
of  health,  for  improvements  of  cities  and  towns,  for  lunatic  asylums,  for 
workhouses,  and  for  railways,  1,572,782^,  and  there  remained  unpaid  the 
sum  of  1,439,4902L 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDmiBE. 

Accounts  of  the  Net  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  several  Years  ending  5A  of  April,  1854,  and  Zlst  of  March,  1855, 
1856,  1857,  and  1858,  respectively;  also  of  the  Public  Revenue  and  Ex-- 
penditure  from  1851  to  1857  inclusive;  and  of  the  Expenditure  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and  Militia,  from  1851  to  1857  inclusive.  (Mr. 
Bouverie.)    19th  April,  1858.    (407.) 

The  net  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  ending  the  5th 
April,  1854,  was  54,894,194£,  and  the  expenditure  51,369,4092.,  showing 
an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of  3,524,7852L  The  net  income  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1855,  was  59,496,1542.,  and  the  expenditure 
65,692,9622L,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  6,196,8082»  The  net 
income  for  the  year  ended  31st  March^  1856,  was  65,704,49U,  and  the 
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expenditure  88,428,345^,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  22;723,854I. 
The  income  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1857,  was  68,097,2872.,  and  the 
expenditure  71,351,8922^,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  3^54,6052. 
The  income  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1858,  was  63,522,5241,  and 
the  expenditure  66,019,870/L,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
of  2,497,3462.  The  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  expenditure  in  1852  was 
16,505,9062.;  m  1853,  16,325,675;  in  1854,  quarter  ending  5th  April, 
4,227,7692, ;  and  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1855,  30,121,7072. ;  in  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1856, 51,661,1882. ;  m  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1857, 
34,270,2552. ;  and  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1858,  24,995,8502. 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTa 


Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  Financial  Year  1856-7,  ended  Slst  March,  1857.     (145  Sess.  2.) 

Thb  financial  operations  of  the  Lords  Conmussionfflrs  of  Ker  Majesty's 
Treasury  in  connection  with  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  between  the  1st  of  April,  1856,  and  31st  of  March,  1857, 
were  as  follow: — ^The  receipts  included — balances  in  the  Exchequer, 
5,600,6212.  6s.  lOd.;  total  income,  72,334,0622.  10«.  lOcZ.;  repaym^t  of 
advances,  1,499,0212,  17«.  5d. ;  money  raised  by  creation  of  additional  debt, 
7,499,0002. ;  conversion  of  unfunded  debt,  898,8002. ;  supply  raised  bj 
renewal  of  securities :  Exchequer  bills,  19,976,7002. ;  temporary  advances 
received,  7,713,4392.  9«.  4d:  total,  115,521,6452.  4s.  5d.  The  payments 
included — expenditure,  75,588,6672.  Ss.  7(2.;  advances  by  way  of  loan, 
'2,262,8162.  14<.  11(2.;  cash  retained  by  the  Bank  for  receiving  loans,  and 
funding  Exchequer  bills,  6,2002. ;  redemption  of  funded  debt,  20,569  JL  4«,  5(i; 
redemption  of  hereditary  pensions,  90,1872.  lis.  7(2.;  conversion  of  un- 
funded debt.  Exchequer  bills,  subscribed,  1,057,8002.;  redemption  of  un- 
funded debt.  Exchequer  bills  exchanged  for  new  bills,  20,112,6002L;  tem- 
porary advances,  repaid  Exchequer  bills  redeemed  out  of  the  reveriue, 
7,713,4392.  9s.  4(2.;  balances  in  the  Exchequer,  31st  of  March,  1857, 
8,668,3702.  I4s.  7(2.;  total,  115,521,6452.  4s.  6d. 

The  gross  receipt  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1857,  was,  in  Great 
Britam,  68,297,03621  2s.  6^d.;  in  Ireland,  7,653,7882.  I9s.  6^(2.;  in  tiie 
United  Kingdom,  75,350,8252.  2s.  0|(2.  The  payments  mto  the  Exchequer 
amounted  to  72,334,0622.  lOs.  10(2.  This  latter  amount  was  made  up  of 
the  following  sums :— Customs,  23,321,8422.  I6s.  6(2.;  exdse,  18,165,000il; 
stamps,  7,372,2092.  4s.  3(2.;  land  and  assessed  taxes,  3,116,0462.  7s.  Sd.] 
property  tax,  16,089,9332.  5s.  5d. ;  Post>-Office,  2,886,0002. ;  crown  lands, 
284,8572.  Is.  6d.;  otheritems,  1,098,1732.  I5s.  6d.:  total, 72,334,0622. 10a.  lOd. 

The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  75,588,6672^  3a.  IcL, 
viz.,  debt,  28,681,1762.  15a.;  consolidated  fimd,  1,773,72621  la.  2d.;  supply 
services,  army,  20^811,2422.  6a.  6(2.;  navy,  13,459,0132.;  civil  serrices, 
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6»626,733JL  Us.  8d;  salaries,  4^36,775{:  5s.  3d.:  total,  75,588,6672.  is.  Id. 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  3,254,604Z.  128.  9d. 

For  the  service  of  the  year  a  loan  of  5,000,000i  was  contracted  per 
Act  19  Vic.  c  6.  Every  contributor  towards  raising  the  said  loan  was 
entitled,  for  every  lOOi  principal  money,  contributed  and  paid,  to 
1112L  2s.  2d.,  three  per  cent  consolidated  annuities,  the  dividend  to  com- 
mence from  the  5th  of  January,  1856.  It  was  provided  by  the  said  Act 
that  an  annual  sum  of  250,0002.  should  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  be  iqpjJied  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  for  the  redemption  of  5,555,416^  ISs.  4(i,  the  capital 
created  by  the  loan.  The  first  payment  to  be  made  in  the  financial^ 
year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  April,  which  shall  happen  twelve  months 
after  the  ratification  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peac^  with  Russia  (1st  of 
April,  1858).  For  the  service  of  the  year  a  second  loan  was  contracted 
for  5,000,0002,  per  Act  19  Vic  c  21.  Every  contributor  towards  raising 
the  said  loan,  was  entitled,  for  every  1002.  principal  money  contributed 
and  paid,  to  1072.  10s.  7(2.,  three  per  cent  consolidated  annuities,  the 
dividend  to  commence  from  the  5th  of  January,  1856 ;  and  similar  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  redempticm  of  5,376,4582.  Ss.  8d,  the  capital 
created  by  the  said  loan ;  the  first  pajrment  to  be  made  in  the  finflnriftl 
year  commencing  on  the  1st  of  April,  1857. 

By  Act  19  Vic  c  5,  3,000,0002.  of  Exchequer  bills  were  funded.  Each 
subscriber  in  the  books  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England  towards  ftmding 
Exchequer  bills  charged  on  the  aids  or  suppHes  dated  in  December,  1854, 
and  March,  June,  and  August,  1855,  was  entitled,  for  1002.  principal  money 
contained  in  such  Exchequer  bills  so  subscribed,  to  1112.  2«.  2(2.,  three  per 
cent  consolidated  annuities,  the  interest  to  commence  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1856.  Each  subscriber  wad  also  allowed,  instead  of  depositing 
Exchequer  bills  at  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  money  in  Heu  thereof,  upon 
payment  of  Ss.  per  annum,  and  he  was  allowed  the  same  amount  of  sfock 
for  his  1002.  5s.  as  those  that  subscribed  Exchequer  bills.  The  capital 
created  was  3,333,250i: 

By  Act  19  and  20  Vic  c  44,  the  sum  of  1,000,000JL  was  raised  by 
Exchequer  bills  at  par,  and  was  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  on 
th^  17th,  23rd,  and  ^6th  of  December,  1856.  The  remaining  sum  of 
3,000,0002.  not  being  required  was  allowed  to  lapse  under  the  provi- 
sions of 'the  Act  which  limited  the  time  for  issuing  the  bills  to  the  31st 
of  March,  1857. 

The  total  amount  of  unredeemed  frmded  debt  on  the  31st  March,  1856, 
was  775,312,6942.  19s.  2d.  Between  the  31st  March,  1856,  and  the  3l8t 
March,  1857,  there  was  created  a  total  debt  of  8,131,4872.  15«.,  making 
a  total  debt,  on  the  31st  March,  1857,  of  783,444,1822.  14^.  2£,  bearing 
an  annual  charge  of  27,663,8662.  17s.  S^d.  In  the  same  year,  1856-7,  the 
sum  of  3,324,4592.  15s.  2d.  was  reduced  of  debt,  leaving  a  balance  due  to 
the  pubUc  creditor,  on  the  31st  March,  1857,  of  780,119,722^  19s.,  bearing 
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an  annnal  cliarge  of  27>600,1122. 17s»  7d.,  besides  the  snm  of  88,118^  9$.  6(L 
for  expenses  of  management 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1856,  was  as  follows: — ^the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  calculated  at 
the  official  rates  of  valuation,  amounted  to  131,936,7842.  The  ezportsof 
produce  and  manu&ctures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  258,686,3322.;  of 
foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  33,426,2272. ;  total  exports,  292,112,2591 
The  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exported  therefrom,  according  to  the  real  or  declared  value  thereof,  was 
115,817,1052L  In  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1856,  there  were  built 
1855  new  vessels — 422,359  tons.  On  the  31st  Decembec,  1856,  there 
were  registered,  in  the  United  Eangdom  and  British  colonies,  36,106 
vessels,  5,316,736  tons,  267,759  men.  In  the  year  ended  31st  December, 
1856,  there  were  entered  inwards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  26,029  vessels, 
6,390,715  tons,  British  and  Irish  vessels;  and  19,371  vessels,  4,162,419 
tons,  foreign  vessels :  and  cleared  outwards,  26,115  vessels,  6,555,056  tons, 
British  and  Irish  vessels;  and  20,744  vessels,  4,480,859  tons,  foreign 
vessels. 


CIVIL  SERVICES. 

Setum  of  the  Sums  voted  in  each  Year  for  Civil  Services^  from  1816  to 
1858,  both  inclusive,  4re.    (Mr.  Wilson.)    30th  July,  1858.     (510.) 

Fob  public  works,  there  was  voted  221,00021  in  1816,  and  925,0002.  in 
1857  ;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  public  departments,  204,0002.  in  1816, 
and  1,516,0002.  in  1857 ;  for  law  and  justice,  267,0002.  in  1816,  and 
2,637,0002^  in  1857 ;  for  education,  science,  and  art,  126,0002.  in  1816,  and 
996,0002.  in  1857 ;  for  colonial  and  consular  services,  398,0002.  in  1816, 
and  382,0002.  in  1857 ;  for  superannuation  and  charities,  226,0002.  in  1816, 
and  239,0002.  in  1857;  for  special  and  temporary  objects,  I6l,000/L  in 
1816,  and  638,0002L  in  1857 ;  for  civil  contbgencies,  340,0002L  in  1816, 
and  100,0002.  in  1857.  The  total  sum  voted  in  1816  was  1,946,00021,  and 
in  1857,  7,435,0002.  The  great  increase  took  place  in  late  years,  since 
1854,  when  there  was  1,000,0002.  of  increase  under  law  and  justice; 
300,0002.  in  public  works  and  buildings ;  300,0002.  in  education,  science, 
and  art;  300,0002.  in  special  and  temporary  objects.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  public  departments  greatly  increased  in  1848,  when  they 
exceeded  1,000,0002.,  and  increased  since  to  1,500,0002.  The  total  amount 
expended  was  1,726,0002.  in  1816;  2,300,00021  in  1826;  2,250,00021  in 
1836;  3,261,0002.  in  1846;  6,625,0002.  in  1856;  and  7,220,00021  in  1857. 
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No.  CXXXVL— POOB  LAW  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES). 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 

[Preeented  to  both  Houeee  of  ParUament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

Thb  sum  of  5,898,756i  was  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the 
year  which  ended  the  25th  of  March,  1857,  being  a  decrease  of  100,908t 
as  compared  with  the  sum  expended  daring  the  preceding  year.  With  an 
estimated  population  of  19,207,000,  the  rate  per  head  was  6*.  Ifi  against 
6«.  3|d  in  1856.  The  average  rate  from  1834  to  1857  (24  years)  was 
6«.  2d  The  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1858,  was  902,032,  being  58,602  more  than  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1857,  or  6*9  per  cent  increase.  The  education  of  pauper  children 
was  attended  to ;  34,369  children  were  attending  the  workhouse  schools 
and  3,871  children  the  district  schools,  making  a  total  of  37,240  children. 


No.  GZXXVIL— FOOB  LAW  (IBBLAND). 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commiseioners  for  Admmietering  the  Lowe 
for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty^] 

In  the  week  ending  the  2nd  of  January,  1858,  there  were  49,308  paupers 
in  the  union  workhouses  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  workhouse  inmates 
reached  its  minimum,  39,491,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1857.  During  the 
year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1857,  there  were  admitted  in  the  work- 
houses 137,711  paupers.  The  poor  rate  imposed  for  the  year  amounted  to 
585,583^,  and  the  amount  expended  to  498,689^,  being  a  decrease  of  77,5012. 
on  the  amount  expended  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  relieved  in- 
door was  186,235»  A  return  was  obtained  by  the  Conmoissioners,  showing 
the  number  of  paupers  removed  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  admitted 
into  the  workhouses  of  Ireland.  These  were — ^in  the  year  ending  25th  of 
March,  1855,  1,550;  March,  1856,  1,542;  March,  1867,  1,172;  March, 
1858, 1,316.  Upon  the  law  of  removal  of  poor  persons  the  Commissioners 
reported  as  follows: — 

'^  The  power  of  removal  is  exercised  in  England  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Statute  8  and  9  Vict,  c  117 ;  and  in  Scotland  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Statute  8  and  9  Vict,  c  83.  Under  these  statutes  persons  bom  in 
Scothmd  may  be  removed  from  England  to  Scotland,  aaiavice  versd;  and 
persons  bom  in  Ireland  may  be  removed  from  England  and  Scotland  to 
jrekuid:  but  there  is  no  provision  authorizing  persons  bom  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  becoming  chargeable  in  Imand,  to  be  removed  from 
Ireland  to  England  and  Scofland  respectively. 

''Under  these  statutes  persons  must  be  removed  fix)m  England  by  war- 
rant obtained  after  a  hearing  and  examination  before  justices;   and  in 
Scotbmd,  if  unwilling  to  go,  they  are  comptdsorily  removaJble  in  like  man- 
ner; but  in  Scotland  such  persons  may,  with  their  own  consent,  be  removed 
8KBIES  O.  II  [asr] 
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by  the  parocliial  anthorities,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  without  legal 

frocess.  In  bpth  cases  the  removal  of  Irish-bom  persons  is  a  removal  to 
reland,  and  not  to  anj  particular  place  therein ;  nor  is  it  made  incmnbent 
on  the  removing  authorities  to  deliver  the  destitute  persons  removed  to  any 
authority  charged  with  the  administration  of  relief  m  L*eland.  A  landing 
on  any  part  of  the  shores  of  Ireland  is,  in  either  case,  an  execution  of  the 
warranty  as  the  form  of  the  warrant  in  each  case  most  clearly  indicates. 

'^  No  one  can  be  legally  removed,  under  these  statutes,  to  Ireland,  who 
has  obtained  a  settlement  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  who  in  England  has 
continuously  resided  for  five  years  in  any  parish  or  place  separatelv  main* 
taining  its  own  poor ;  and  a  power  of  appeal  is  given  to  protect  places  in 
Ireland  against  illegal  removals  from  places  in  England,  but  not  against 
illegal  removals  from  Scotland. 

''  The  design  of  the  Legislature,  without  doubt,  has  been,  that  on  the 
landing  of  the  English  or^ Scotch  Irish-bom  pauper  in  Ireland,  he  should 

{>roceed  to  his  place  of  birth  in  that  country ;  but  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
aw  in  Ireland  presents  obstacles,  rather  tlian  facilities,  to  the  fiilfilment  of 
that  intention ;  for  if  the  destitute  person,  on  his  landing  at  any  port  in 
Ireland,  obtains  relief  fr'om  the  poor-law  authorities  of  that  place,  the 
latter  cannot,  without  a  violation  of  law,  for  which  they  are  responsible,  by 
way  of  indictment,  take  any  part  in  assisting  him  to  proceed  to  any  other 
place  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  relieved  there.  This  state  of 
the  law,  however  salutar}*  in  its  operation,  as  between  union  and  union  m 
Ireland,  has  the  effect  of  throwing  on  particular  towns  in  Ireland  a  burthen 
in  regard  to  paupers  removed  fe-om  Great  Britain,  to  which  it  could  scarcely 
havebeen  meant  by  the  Legislature  to  subject  them.  The  towns  peculiarly 
BO  burdened  are  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork ;  Dublin,  from  its  proximity,  as 
a  port,  to  Liverpool  and  the  principal  mantdiaidairing  districts  of  England; 
Belfast,  from  its  proximity  to  Glasgow  and  the  principal  manu&ctaring 
districts  of  Scotland ;  and  Cork,  as  the  port  most  directly  in  communication 
with  London  and  Bristol,  and  the  intervening  ports  on  the  English  coast 
Londonderry  and  Limerick,  and  other  ports  m  Ii'eland,  have  also  their 
share  of  such  burthens,  arising  chiefly  on  the  regulations  which  exist  in 
England  as  to  the  poit  nearest  to  the  place  of  birth,  and  on  tliose  of  a 
similar  kind  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Supervision  to  the 
poor-law  authorities  in  Scotland. 

'^  Moreover,  it  so  happens  that  the  towns  in  Ireland  peculiarly  subjected 
to  the  burthen  of  mam  taining  English  and  Scotch  Irish-bom  paupers  re- 
moved to  Ireland,  are  subject  to  a  very  serious  degree  of  taxation  for  i^r- 
law  purposes,  as  well  as  tor  others  of  a  municipal  character,  arising  within 
themselves ;  and  this  additional  burthen,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  unfiur- 
ness,  creates  some  considemble  degree  of  public  dissatisfiu^tion ;  but  the 
feeling  which  predominates  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns  referred 
to  Is  one  of  commiseration  for  the  persons  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  landed 
on  the  wharfr  and  quays,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  a  state  of 
absolute  destitution,  especially  for  those  who  have  been  forcibly  removed  to 
a  distance  beyond  sea  from  tneir  connections  in  Great  Britain,  after  a  long 
residence  there,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
a  charitable  fund  is  sometimes  created  to  supply  the  means  of  canving  out 
those  measures  which  humanity  dictates  in  regard  to  these  uniortunate 
persons." 
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No.  CZXXVm.— FOOB  LAW  (8C0TLAKD). 
Thirt$enth  Annual  Report  of  ike  Board  of  Supertision  for  the  Relief  of 

the  Poor  in  Scotland. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

Thb  Board  of  Sttpervision  called  attention  to  the  state  of  pauperism  in  the 
Highlands.  Comparing  Scotland  with  Ireland,  there  were  5  panpers  in 
Scotland  to  1  in  Ireland.  Comparing  the  two  provinces  of  Ulster  and 
Connanght,  which  had,  in  1851,  a  population  of  3,021,911,  with  Scotland, 
which  had  a  population  of  2,888,742, — ^in  the  former  there  were  relieved 
only  13,848  persons,  and  in  the  latter  119,453.  In  the  four  Highland 
counties,  viz.,  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland,  1  in  every  18*27 
of  the  inhabitants  was  receiving  reUef,  but  in  the  two  Irish  provinces  only 
1  in  218.  Some  difference  exists  in  the  mode  of  administering  poor  relief 
in  the  two  countries.  In  Ireland,  not  only  is  relief  given  almost  exclusively 
in  the  workhouse,  but  the  relief  there  given  is  in  a  form  less  costly  than  in 
the  poorhouses  in  Scotland.  Whilst  in  Scotland  out-door  relief  is  the  rule, 
relief  in  the  poorhouses  is  the  exception ;  in  Ireland,  relief  in  the  workhouse, 
and  only  in  the  workhouse,  is  the  rule,  out-door  relief  the  rare  and  special 
exception.  The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor 
during  the  year  ending  the  14th  of  May,  1858,  was  640,700iL,  or  4^.  5d. 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  6L  ITs.  SfdL  per  cent  on  real  property.  A 
comparison  was  also  instituted  of  poor  relief  in  Scotland  and  in  England; 
comparing  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West- 
moreland, having  a  population  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Scotland.  In 
the  English  counties  there  was  1  receiving  relief  in  25*51  of  the  popula- 
tion; and  in  Scotland  1  in  24*18.  The  cost  of  the  relief  in  the  English 
counties  was  4L  5s.  per  head ;  and  in  Scotland,  42.  Ss.  lO^d.  The  number 
of  registered  poor  in  Scotland,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1858,  was  79,199. 


No.  CXXXEK.— POPULATION,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

Population. — ^The  estunated  population  of  England  and  Wales  on  the 
30fh  June,  1856,  was  19,045,187;  of  Scotland,  3,035,262;  of  Great 
Britain,  22,080,449.  The  number  of  living  births  in  the  year  was  657,453  in 
England  and  Wales,  101^748  in  Scotland,  759,201  in  Great  Britain.  The 
nmnber  of  deaths,  390,506  in  England  and  Wales,  58,456  in  Scotland, 
448,962  in  Great  Britain.  The  number  of  marriages,  159,337  in  England 
and  Wales,  20,487  in  Scotland,  179,824  in  Great  Britain.  The  population 
of  England  and  Wales  on  the  30th  June,  1856,  was  estimated  at  9,357,035 
males  and  9,688,152  females.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  in  1856  was  258,273.  The  proportion  of  living  births  to  popu- 
lation was  1  in  30*    The  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  was  I  in 
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23.  The  proportion  of  marriiiges  to  population  in  England  and  Wales  was 
1  in  119)  and  in  the  metropolis^  1  in  100.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to 
population  was  1  in  47  males^  and  1  in  51  females ;  total,  1  in  49.  Of  the 
390,506  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  from  all  caoses,  14,160  died  of  scar- 
latina, 9,225  of  hooping-cough,  13,815  of  diarrhoBa,  762  of  cholera,  15^98 
of  typhus,  8,213  of  dropsy,  48,950  of  phthisis  or  consumption,  7,299  of 
hydrocephaluB,  8,278  of  apoplexy,  8,497  of  paralysis,  23,946  of  convnl- 
sions,  12,803  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  21,528  of  bronchitis,  and  22,653  of 
pneumonia.  The  ages  at  death  were  as  follow : — 159,067  under  5  yean; 
16,165,  5  to  10;  9,143,  10  to  15;  26,654,  15  to  25;  26,371,  25  to  35; 
25,861,  35  to  45 ;  25,024,  45  to  55 ;  29,353,  55  to  65 ;  35,085,  65  to  75 ; 
28,962, 75  to  85 ;  8,273,  85  to  95 ;  and  548, 95  and  upwards.  The  popiila- 
tion  of  Scotland  was  estimated  in  1856  at  1,445,244  males,  1,590,018 
females ;  total,  3,035,262.  The  annual  increase  of  population  was  29,304, 
or  1  in  102.  The  proportion  of  living  births  to  population  was  1  in  29. 
The  proportion  of  marriages  to  population  was  1  in  140 ;  the  propordoki 
of  deaths  to  population,  1  in  52. 

Electors. — In  the  year  1857,  there  were  in  England  469,868  registered 
electors  in  counties,  returning  144 '  members ;  and  426,377  electors  in 
boroughs,  returning  323  members:  total  for  England,  896,245  electors, 
returning  467  members.  In  Wales,  36,120  electors  in  counties,  returning 
15  members;  12,699  electors  in  boroughs,  returning  14  members:  total, 
48,789  electors,  returning  29  members.  In  Scotland,  there  were — 50,403 
electors  in  counties,  returning  30  numbers ;  50,069  electors  in  boroughs, 
returning  23  numbers :  total,  100,472  electors,  returning  53  members.  In 
Ireland,  tiiere  were — 149,354  electors  in  counties,  returning  64  members; 
29,633  electors  in  boroughs,  returning  41  members :  total,  178,987  electors, 
returning  105  members.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  were — 705,745 
electors  in  counties,  returning  253  members;  518,748  electors  in  boroughs, 
returning  401  members ;  total,  1,224,493  electors,  returning  654  members. 


No.  CXL.— GRAND  JUBY  FBESENTMSNTS  (IBELAND). 
Abstract  of  Accounts  of  Presentments  made  by  the  Orand  Juries  of  Ae 

several  Counties,  Cities,  and  Towns  in  Ireland  in  this  Tear  1857.    (16th 

April,  1858.)  (205.) 
The  presentments  in  the  year  were  as  follows : — ^For  new  roads,  bridges, 
cesses,  &c,  82,090/.  19«.  6d ;  for  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  &c,  457,0901; 
for  court  of  sessions  houses,  5,2692. ;  for  gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &•> 
8,122i ;  for  all  other  prisons  and  bridewell  expenses,  82,8012. ;  for  police, 
25,811^;  for  salaries  of  couniy  officers,  102,6342.;  for  public  charities, 
73,8302. ;  for  repayment  of  advances  to  Government,  122,19821 ;  miscella- 
neous, 85,2872L :  gross  amount  of  presentments,  1,045,1322.  The  amount  ot 
re-presentments  was  12,3222.,  leaving  a  net  amount  of  presentmeats  of 
1,032,8102. 
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No.  CXLL— BATINQ  OF  TENEMENT& 


Returns  from  (he  several  Parishes  or  Taumships  in  the  Counties  of  Lancashire, 
Suffolk,  Hampshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  respectively,  of  the  Number  of 
Tenements  Assessed  to  the  Rate  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  made  next  before 
the  Rate  now  collected,  Sfc;  of  the  Number  of  Tenements  Assessed  of  which 
the  Occupiers  have  been  excused ;  and  of  the  Number  and  Amount  of  Comr 
positions  with  Owners  of  Small  Tenements.  (Lord  Stanley.)  21st  May^ 
1858.    (290.) 

b  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  total  amount  of  rate  was  619^3692. ;  the 
number  of  tenements  assessed  was  458,735 ;  and  the  number  the  occupiers 
of  which  have  been  excused  was  24,285.  In  the  county  of  Su£folk,  the 
amount  of  rate  was  58,126/L ;  the  number  of  tenements  assessed  was 
65,891 ;  and  the  number  the  occupiers  of  which  have  been  excused  was 
5,378.  In  the  county  of  Southampton,  the  amount  of  rate  was  68,2632. ; 
the  number  of  tenemeifts  assessed,  74,691 ;  and  the  number  of  excusals, 
4,632.  In  the  county  of  Gloucester,  the  amount  of  rates  was  95,2892. ;  the 
number  of  tenements  assessed,  91,108 ;  and  the  number  of  excusals,  8,828. 
The  total  amount  of  rate  in  the  four  counties  was  841,0482. ;  the  total 
number  of  tenements  assessed,  690,425 ;  the  number  of  excusals,  43,123. 
Composition  was  made  with  the  owners  of  175,663  tenements  for  the 
amount  of  133,2942. 


No.  CXUL— METROPOLIS  RATES. 


Abstract  Returns  from  each  Vestry  and  District  Board  relative  to  the  Me^ 
tropoUs  Rates  for  the  year  ending  March  2Sth,  1857,  4*^  (Sir  John 
Shelley.)    23rd  March,  1858.    (149.) 

b  the  parish  of  Si  Greorge,  Hanover  Square,  the  poor-rate,  including 
police,  county,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  burial  board,  was  Is.  lOd. ;  and 
the  general  rate,  including  paving,  lighting,  Ac,  Is.;  local  sewerage,  2d, ; 
debts  on  the  district,  2d.  In  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  the  county  rate  was 
4d ;  poUce,  6(2. ;  poor,  Zs.  lOd. ;  burial  board,  quarter  of  a  farthing ; 
sewers'  rate,  3d. ;  lighting  rate,  7d. ;  general  rate.  Is.  2d.  In  St  Mary, 
Islington :— County,  3^;  police,  6d.;  poor,  llfd;  burial  board,  l^ci; 
paving,  7^.;  lighting  and  cleansing,  6^;  local  sewerage,  2d.  In  St 
Mary,  Lambeth: — County,  4(i;  police,  6c2. ;  poor,  2«.  6(i ;  paving,  cleansing, 
Ac,  lOd ;  lighting,  6d  ;  local  sewerage,  3(2.  In  St  Marylebone : — ^Poor 
rate,  2s. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  1^.  4(2.  where  streets  watered,  and  Is.  2d. 
where  streets  not  watered;  sewers'  rate,  2d.;  church  rate.  Id.  In  St 
Pancras : — County  rate,  S^d. ;  police,  6(2. ;  poor.  Is.  Ij^ ;  burial  boards  Id. ; 
paving  and  cleansing,  6d. ;  lighting,  4(2. ;  local  sewerage.  Is.  8(2. ;  Board 
of  Works,  3s.  8(2. ;  other  charges,  l^d.  In  Bermondsey : — ^Poor  rate, 
including  county  police,  &c,  4ts. ;  lighting,  8(2. ;  general  purposes.  Is.  4d. ; 
sewers,  6d.    In  Camberwell : — Poor^  including  county  police,  Ac,  2s.  8d. ; 
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paving,  general  poi^poaes  rate,  ScL ;  lighting,  l^d. ;  local  sewer  rate,  M. 
In  Mile  End  Old  Town : — ^Poor,  2a  Id, ;  police,  6cL  ;  county,  AcL ;  general 
Is.  Id. ;  sewers,  5cL  In  Paddington : — ^Poor,  including  police,  county,  &c, 
Is.  IcL;  lighting,  2d;  general,  6^dl;  sewers,  2cL;  vestry  premises,  ^; 
church.  Id.  In  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark: — County  rate,  4d; 
police,  6d ;  poor,  Ss.  Id.;  paving,  lighting,  &c,  Is.  6d;  sewerage,  4d; 
Board  of  Works,  S^d.  In  St  George  in  the  East: — County,  3d.;  police, 
6(2. ;  poor,  3^  9d ;  general  purposes.  Is.  6d. ;  local  sewerage,  &c,  Sd.  In 
St  James  and  St  John,  Clerkenwell: — County,  2d.;  police,  Sd.;  poor, 
2s.  9d.;  sewerage.  Id.;  lighting,  6d;  general  purposes.  Is.  Id.  In  St 
James,  Westminster: — County,  SJA;  police,  6(i. ;  poor,  11^;  paving, 
lighting,  &C.,  6d. ;  local  sewerage.  Id.  In  St  John,  Hampstead : — Goanty, 
7^i. ;  poor.  Is.  8d ;  lighting,  6d. ;  paving,  and  cleaning.  Is.  6d. ;  sewerage, 
7^(i ;  debt,  ^d.  In  St  Luke,  Chelsea: — County,  3^ ;  police,  6d ;  poor, 
2s.  5d. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c*.  Is.  6d. ;  sewerage,  7d. ;  debt,  6d ;  Board  of 
Works,  l^d.  In  St  Luke,  Middlesex: — Comity,*2JA;  police,  6d.;  poor, 
2s.  S^d. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c,  Is.  Id. ;  sewerage,  2d. ;  debt,  3d  In  St 
Martin-in-the-Field: — County,  4d;  police,  7Jd. ;  poor.  Is.  6d ;  baths  and 
washhouses,  2d. ;  paving,  5^ ;  lighting,  2^ ;  cleansing,  3d. ;  sewerage,  2d 
In  St  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington : — County,  3  Ji ;  police,  6d. ;  poor.  Is.  3|A ; 
burial  board.  Id. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  7^dL ;  local  sewerage.  Id. ;  debt, 
5|i. ;  Board  of  Works,  2d. ;  street  watering,  3^  In  St  Mary,  Bother- 
hithe : — ^Poor,  county,  and  police  rates,  4«. ;  paving,  lighting,  and,  general, 
Is.  4dL ;  local  sewerage,  &c.,  6d.  In  St  Matthew,  Beihnal  Green : — Gouniy 
rate,  fi ;  police,  4d. ;  poor.  Is. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  5d.  In  Woolwich:— 
County,  police,  poor,  &c.,  4s. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c.  Is.  Sd. ;  sewerage,  4d. 
In  Fulham  Parish : — Poor  rate,  3*.  6d. ;  county,  Sjid. ;  police,  8d. ;  paving 
and  cleansing,  8d ;  lighting,  7d.  In  Hammersmith  Parish : — County,  3^ ; 
police,  B^d ;  poor,  Ss.  4(2. ;  paving  and  cleansing,  Sd. ;  lighting,  7dL  In 
Greenwich : — County,  police,  poor,  &c.,  3*.  Sd. ;  pavmg  and  cleansing,  6i ; 
lighting,  6d. ;  local  sewerage,  Sd.  In  Hackney: — County,  police,  and  poor, 
2s.  Sd.;  paving  and  cleansing,  Sd.;  lighting,  6(2.;  sewerage,  3d  In 
Stoke  Newington : — County,  police,  and  poor,  2s.  6d. ;  paving  and  cleansing, 
6d. ;  lighting,  6d. ;  sewerage,  4d.  In  Holbom  District,  the  united  panshes 
of  St  Andrew,  Holbom  above  bars,  and  St  George  the  Martyr: — County, 
police,  and  poor,  2s.  Sd.;  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting,  lid;  local 
sewerage,  2^  In  the  liberty  of  Saffiron  Hill,  Hatton  Gaxden,  and  Elj 
Rents  c — County,  police,  and  poor  rate,  Ss.  6d ;  paving,  lighting,  &c.  Is.  4d.; 
sewerage,  2d.  In  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre : — County,  police,  and  poor 
rate,  5s.  O^d  ;  paving,  cleansing,  &c..  Is.  Sd. ;  sewerage,  3d  In  the  liberiy 
of  Glasshouse  Yard: — County  and  poor  rate,  2s.  Sd.;  paving  and  lighting, 
Is.  4d;  sewerage,  3d  In  St.  Giles  District: — County,  police,  and  poor 
rate,  2s.  Sd.;  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing.  Is.  6d;  sewerage,  4d; 
Foundling  Hospital  estate  debt,  4d  In  St  Saviour^s  District,  St  Saviour:— 
County,  police,  and  poor,  3^.  9d ;  paving,  lighting,  and  deansmg.  Is.  Id; 
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local  sewerage,  llji  In  Christchurch : — County,  police,  poor,  &c.,  4«, ; 
paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing.  Is.  Id. ;  local  sewerage.  Is.  Id.  In  West- 
minster District: — ^County,  4d.;  police,  8d;  poor,  2«. ;  paving,  lighting, 
&C.,  lOd ;  local  sewerage,  2d. ;  debt,  5d.  Flumstead  District :  in  Charlton : — 
Poor,  police,  and  burial,  28. ;  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  6d.  In  Eltham : — ^Poor, 
Zs.;  paving,  lighting,  &c.,  Sd.  In Kidbrooke : — ^Poor,  9d.;  paving,  lighting, 
Ac,  4^  In  Lee : — ^Poor,  &c.,  8d. ;  paving  and  lighting,  7d.  In  Plum- 
stead  : — ^Poor,  &C.,  28. ;  lighting  and  paving,  U.  3d.  In  St  Olave,  South- 
wark;  St  01ave*a: — County,  4d;  police,  6d;  poor  rate,  1«.  lid.;  local 
sewerage,  U.  lOd.  In  St  John's: — County,  4d.;  police,  8d.;  poor  rate, 
4<.  6d.;  paving,  lighting,  &c,  28.  Id. ;  sewerage,  3d.  In  St  Thomas's: — 
County,  4d. ;  police,  6d. ;  poor  rate,  Ss.  Id. ;  paving,  lighting,  dbc,  l8.  6d. ; 
local  sewerage,  8d. 


No.  CXLIIL— POOB  BATES  (METBOPOLITAN  MSTBICTS). 

Return  showing  the  gross  estimated  Rental  and  net  Rateable  Value  of  Property 
assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate ;  also  the  Annual  Value*  thereof  assessed  to  the 
Income  Tax  under  Schedule  Ay  in  the  Tear  1856 ;  the  gross  amount  ex-- 
peniedfrom  Poor  Bate,  ^c    (Mr.  Ayrton.)    30th  April,  1857.    (208.) 

In  Greenwich,  the  estimated  rental  of  properiy  assessed  to  the  poor  rate 
increased  from  103,000t  in  1840,  to  154,obot  in  1857.  The  poor  rate  on 
gross  rental  was  \s.  \0\d.  in  1840,  and  2s.  Id.  in  1857.  In  Woolwich  the 
property  assessed  in  1830  was  39,000Z,  and  in  1857,  84,000^  The  rate  was 
4«.  lOdL  in  1835,  and  Zs.  in  1857.  In  Bethnal  Green  the  property  assessed 
was  176,0001  in  1830,  and  272,000Z.  in  1857,  and  the  rate  2s.  9d.  in  1835, 
and  2«.  Id.  in  1857.  In  Chelsea  the  property  assessed  was  152,0002.  in 
1840,  and  325,0002.  in  1857,  and  the  rate  2s.  Id.  in  1840,  and  Is.  9d.  in 
1857.  In  Clerkenwell  the  property  assessed  was  206,0002.  in  1830,  and 
258,0002.  in  1857,  and  the  rate  2s.  2d.  in  1835,  and  Is.  llfd.  in  1857.  In 
St  George,  Hanover  Square,  the  property  assessed  in  1830  was  543,0002., 
and  in  1857,  840,00021;  the  rate  in  1835  was  Is.  S^d.,  and  in  1857,  Is.  6|d. 
In  Islington,  the  property  assessed  in  1840  was  257,0002.,  and  in  1857, 
616,0002. ;  the  rate  in  1840  was  Is.  6d.,  and  1857,  Is.  5|d.  In  St  Mary- 
lebone  the  property  assessed  in  1830  was  812,0002.,  and  in  1857, 1,000,0002L; 
the  rate  was  Is.  9d.  in  1835,  and  2«.  2d.  in  1857.  In  St  Luke  the  property 
assessed  in  1840  was  178,0002.,  and  in  1857, 201,0002. ;  the  rate  was  2s.  l|d. 
in  1840,  and  2s.  7d.  in  1857.  In  St  Margaret  and  St  John,  Westminster, 
the  property  assessed  was  153,0002.  in  1830,  and  312,0002.  in  1857;  the 
rate  was  2s.  3d.  in  1830,  and  the  same  in  1857.  In  Faddington  the  pro- 
perty assessed  in  1830  was  68,0002.  and  in  1857,  593,0002.;  the  rate  was 
Is.  6d.  in  1830,  and  Is.  Id.  in  1857.  In  St  Pancras  the  property  assessed 
was  in  1830,  465,0002.,  and  in  1857,  843,0002;  the  rate  was  llfdl  in  1835, 
and  2s.  4d.  in  1857.    In  Shoreditch  the  property  assessed  was  In  1840, 
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202,0002.,  and  In  1857,  435,0002.;  the  rate  in  1840  was  2«.  8(i,and  in 
1857,  28.  3^.  In  Lambeth  the  property  assessed  in  1830,  was  333,0001, 
and  in  1857,  600,000t  The  rate  in  1835  was  Ss.  Id,  and  in  1857,  2*.  6J4 
In  St  6eorge-the-Martyr,  Southwark,  the  property  assessed  in  1830  was 
115,0002.,  and  in  1857,  145,0002.;  the  rate  m  1835  was  Ss.  6d,  and  in 
1857, 4«.  ll^d  In  St  Bride  the  property  assessed  in  1830  was  31,000J^, 
and  in  1857,  33,0002.;  the  rate  in  1830  was  28.  lid.,  and  in  1857,  Ss.  4^ 
In  St  Andrew,  Holborn,  below  the  bar,  the  property  assessed  was  22,0002. 
in  1830,  and  28,0002.  in  1857  ;  the  rate  was  28.  lOd.  'm  1830,  and  Zs.  81 
in  1857.  In  St  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  the  property  assessed  in  1830 
was  5,8802.,  and  in  1857,  6,8522. ;  the  rate  in  1835  was  28.  2^,  and  in 
1857,  Is.  4^  In  St  Martin,  Ludgate,  the  property  assessed  was  in  1840, 
12,3002L  and  in  1857,  13,0002.;  the  rate  was  Is.  4i.  m  1830,  and  Is.  9(2.  in 
1857*  In  St  Margaret,  Lothbury,  the  property  assessed  was  in  1840 
11,000^,  and  1857, 13,0002.;  the  rate  in  1840  was  10^,  and  in  1857, 6^ 


No.  CXLIV.— BABONIEa 


Return  of  all  Baronies  called  out  of  Abeyance  up  to  the  present  Time,  statmg 
the  Number  of  Tears  the  Abeyance  had  continued  in  each  Case^  and  the 
Date  of  Termination  of  the  same.  (Lord  Redesdale.)  26th  June,  1858. 
(289L.) 

Up  to  the  present  time,  twenty-four  baronies  have  been  called  out  of  abey- 
ance. Many  of  these  had  lasted  in  abeyance  for  a  considerable  time.  ThiUi 
the  barony  of  Camoys  fell  into  abeyance  in  the  year  1426,  and  was  called 
out  of  abeyance  in  1839,  liaving  lasted  in  abeyance  413  years. 

Under  the  reign  of  James  L,  there  was  called  out  of  abeyance  the  bah>ny 
of  Despencer ;  under  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  the  barony  of  Mowbray;  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  baronies  of  Windsor  and  Ferrers  of  Charblej; 
under  the  reign  of  George  I.,  the  barony  of  Clinton ;  under  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  the  barony  of  Clifford ;  under  the  reign  of  George  UL,  the 
baronies  of  Despencer,  Botcourt,  Clifford,  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  Howard 
de  Walden,  Botcourt,  Roos  (de  Ros),  and  Zouche;  under  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  the  barony  of  Zouche ;  under  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  the 
baronies  of  Bemers  and  Clifford ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the 
baronies  of  Vaux,  Bemers,  Camoys,  Braye,  Beaumont,  Hastings,  and 
Windsor. 
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LXXXn.— WBECK8  AND  CASUALTIES. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  Wrecks  and  Castudties  which  occurred  on  and 
near  the  Coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  ilst 
Decemher,  1857. 

DuBiNa  1857,  1143  ships  were  wrecked,  of  218,570  tons  btirden,  with 
9,819  hands  employed.  The  wrecks  occurred  as  follow: — January,  281 ; 
February,  64;  March,  166;  April,  76;  May,  33;  June,  34;  July,  33; 
August,  76;  September,  66;  October,  135;  November,  94;  and  De- 
cember, 86.  The  wrecks  were  923  British  ships,  213  foreign,  and  7  un- 
known. The  vessels  wrecked  were  laden  as  follows :  382,  coals ;  8,  cotton; 
15,  fishing-smacks;  20,  fish  or  oil;  90,  grain,  oatmeal,  flour,  and  pro- 
visions; 85,  general  cargo;  88,  metallic  ore;  5,  manure,  kelp,  and  oil- 
cake; 21,  passengers  and  general  cargo;  16,  potatoes  or  fruit;  38,  salt'; 
10,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tea,  or  molasses ;  50,  stone,  slate,  Ume,  or  bricks ; 
73,  timber  or  bark;  6,  wine  or  spirits;  26,  various,  or  unknown;  138,  in 
ballast;  and  62,  colliers  in  ballast.  Total,  1,143.  Of  these,  172  were  under 
50  tons;  321  of  51  and  under  100  tons;  473  of  101  and  under  300  tons; 
114  of  301  and  under  600  tons;  43  of  601  and  under  900  tons;  7  of  901 
and  under  1,200  tons ;  and  13  of  1,200  tons  and  upwards.  The  wrecks  took 
place  on  the  following  parts  of  the  coasts  :  600  on  the  east  coast,  Dungeness 
to Pentland  Firth  inclusive;  84  on  the  south  coast.  Land's  End  to  Greenock 
inclusive ;  100  on  the  Irish  coast ;  8  on  the  Sci|ly  Islands ;  11  on  the  Lundy 
Island ;  15  on  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  39  on  the  northern  islands,  Orkney, 
Shetland,  Hebrides,  Islay,  Campbelton,  and  north  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
force  of  the  wind  was  as  follows :  18  vessels  were  wrecked  whilst  the  wind 
was  calm,  32  light  airs,  76  light  breeze,  46  gentle  breeze,  86  moderate 
breeze,  189  fresh  breeze,  139  strong  breeze,  85  moderate  gale,  71  fresh 
gale,  134  strong  gale,  148  whole  gale,  94  storm,  under  storm-staysail,  and 
25  hurricane  under  bare  poles.  The  masters  of  79  vessels  had  certificates 
of  competency  for  the  home  trade ;  133  masters  had  certificates  for  the 
foreign  trade;  198  masters  had  certificates  of  service  for  the  home  trade; 
and  97,  certificates  of  service  for  the  foreign  trade ;  335  masters  trading  in 
the  coasting  trade  did  not  require  to  have  certificates ;  103  vessels  were 
commanded  by  masters  unknown  as  to  certificates;  and  198  were  com- 
manded by  foreigners  not  holding  British  certificates.  599  vessels  and 
84  cargoes  were  reported  to  be  insured,  and  the  total  amount  of  insurance  < 
on  the  vessels  and  cargoes  was  473,135^  179  vessels  and  118  cargoes  were 
reported  as  not  insured ;  and  of  365  vessels  and  743  cargoes,  it  was  un- 
known whether  they  were  insured  or  not  200  vessels  were  in  ballast 
The  total  estimated  loss  as  reported  was  519,30H. 

The  causes  of  wreck  and  casualties,  excluding  collisions,  were  indicated 
as  follows :-— 471  arose  from  stress  of  weather ;  152  frpm  inattention,  care- 
lessness, or  neglect;  70  from  defects  in  ships  or  equipments;  and  171  from 
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varions  causes,  sncli  as  spontaneous  combustion,  want  of  pilot,  foggy 
weather,  &c  There  were  also  277  collisions,  in  53  of  which  the  ships 
were  totally  lost,  and  in  224  the  ships  were  damaged  The  collisions 
occurred,  75  between  6  A.M.  and  6  p.m.,  and  202  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.v. 
The  average  number  of  wrecks  in  six  years  was  1,045,  and  the  vrrecks  of 
the  year  were  1,143.  This  number  showed  a  decrease  of  9*6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1852,  an  increase  of  14*1  per  cent  as  compared  with  1853, 
a  decrease  of  3*02  per  cent  as  compared  with  1854,  a  decrease  of  3*02 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1855,  and  an  increase  of  3*47  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1856.  The  collisions  reported  in  1857  showed  an  increase  of 
385*96  per  cent  as  compared  with  1852;  an  increase  of  279*45  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1853;  an  increase  of  194*68  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1854;  an  increase  of  12*15  per  cent  as  compared  with  1855;  and  a  decrease 
of  12*34  per  cent  as  compared  with  1856.  The  rate  per  cent  of  casualties 
upon  voyages  was  0*44,  or  1  in  229,  in  British  ships ;  0*48,  or  1  in  210,  in 
foreign  ships ;  and  0*44,  or  1  in  225,  in  total  ships. 


LXXXm.— RAILWATa 


Return  ehamng  the  Number  of  Panengers  conveyed  on  all  the  Railways  in 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  respectively,  during  the  half- 
year  ended  the  Slet  of  December,  1857. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1857  there  were  open  for  traffic  m  the  United 
Kingdom  9,095  miles  of  railway ;  and  during  the  half-year  ended  the  3l8t 
of  December,  1857,  there  were  conveyed  75,834,014J  passengers,  of  whom 
10,029,700  in  the  first  class,  22,798,685^  in  the  second,  12,909,457  in  the 
third,  and  30,096,172  parliamentary.  There  were  also  conveyed  18,212 
passengers  holders  of  season  or  periodical  tickets,  7,315  tons  of  passengers' 
luggage  on  which  a  charge  was  made,  4,464,750  parcels,  31,170  carriages, 
121,323  horses,  and  178,205  dogs.  There  were  1,029,526  passenger  trains, 
which  travelled  23,426,677  miles.  There  were  conveyed,  also,  12,440,616 
tons  of  merchandise,  12,263,974  tons  of  coal,  4,220,640  tons  of  minerals: 
total,  23,773,758  tons.  1,153,959  cattle,  4,167,423  sheep,  788,277  pigs: 
total,  6,109,659.  There  were  577,128  goods  trains,  which  travelled  19,593,958 
miles.  The  receipts  were  as  follow: — From  passengers,  first  dass, 
1,735,526L  158.  7fdL;  second  class,  1,985,560/1  13«.  8JA;  third  dass, 
608,417 1  11«.  8d  ;  parliamentary,  1,550,29U  13«.  I^d. ;  holders  of  season 
tickets,  104,1161 18^.  3A:  total  from  passengers,  5,883,907t  12«.  lOJA  From 
passengers'  luggage,  16,655t  19«.  3A  ;  firom  parcels,  314,093t  ISs.  lOjd; 
from  carriages,  29,973/:  4«.  A^d. ;  firom  horses,  86,149t  18*.  2id ;  firom 
dogs,  9,279/L  16«.  lOJA:  total,  456,152t  18«.  S^d.  Receipts  from  mails, 
229,3232.  14t.  7d.  Total  receipts  firom  passengers,  passengers'  luggage, 
parcels,  carriages,  dogs,  Ac,  6,569,384t,  besides  4,098i  Os.  7A,  which 
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could  not  be  classified.  The  receipts  from  merchandise  amounted  to 
3335,178t  19«.  efd. ;  from  minerab,  2,049,992t  68.  S^d. ;  from  live  stock, 
254ty0^7L  128.  T^d. :  total  general  merchandise,  minerals^  and  live  stock, 
6,139,218i  18«.  5id.    Total  receipts  from  all  sources,  12,712,700/1 19«.  OfA 


LXXXIV.— RAILWAYS. 


Eetum  8howing  the  Number  of  Paseengere  conveyed  on  aU  the  Railwaye  in 
England  and  Walee,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  reepecHvely,  during  the  half- 
year  ended  the  SOth  of  June,  1858. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1858,  there  were  open  for  traffic,  in  the  United 
iCingdom,  9,323  miles  of  railway ;  and  during  the  half-year  ending  on  that 
day  there  were  conveyed  62,611,933  passengers,  of  whom  8,471,202  were 
first  class,  19,156,377  second  class,  10,741,794  third  class,  24,242,560  par- 
liamentary, and  19,000  holders  of  season  or  periodical  tickets.  There  were, 
moreover,  conveyed  14,769  tons  of  passengers'  luggage  on  which  a  charge 
was  made,  4,986,135  parcels,  24,190  carriages,  109,076  horses,  and  116,155 
dogs.  There  were  conveyed,  also,^12,56 1,885  tons  of  merchandise,  22,467,558 
tons  of  minerals,  1,167,745  heads  of  cattle,  3,007,295  sheep,  1,117,998  pigs: 
total,  5,299,693.  The  number  of  trains  run  was  1,572,657,  viz.,  993,189 
passenger  trains,  and  579,468  goods  trains.  The  passenger  trains  tra- 
velled 22,640,775  miles,  and  the  goods  trains  19,309,984  miles.  The 
receipts  were  1,334,7572^  9«.  9d  from  first  class,  1,569,285Z.  from  second 
class,  402,464^  from  third  class;  1,172,855L  10«.  from  parliamentary; 
and  108,9352.  1«.  from  holders  of  season  or  periodical  tickets.  The 
receipts  from  passengers'"  luggage  amounted  to  13,1522.  19«.  9c2. ;  from 
parcels,  134,1 74 JL  13«.  6d;  from  carriages,  23,0002.  15«.;  from  horses 
63,152/.  13<;  lid.;  and  fnxax  dogs,  5,9842. 18«. ;  total,  393,85U  6«.  Id  The 
receipts  from  mails  were  220,7382.;  from  general  merchandise,  3,722,8022.; 
from  minerals,  1,950,0482.  14«. ;  from  live  stock,  252,6592.  128.  7d. :  total 
from  general  merchandise,  minerals,  and  live  stock,  5,925,5102L  15«.  ll^d. 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources  of  traffic,  11,130,9242.  18«.  lOdL 


LXXXV.— BAILlVAY  ACCIDENTS. 


Number  and  Nature  of  the  Accidents,  and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb, 
which  have  occurred  on  all  the  Railways  open  for  traffic  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  respectively,  from  the  Ist  of  July  to  theZlsi 
of  December,  1857/ 

DuBiKG  the  half-year  ended  the  31st  of  December,  1857,  there  were  128 
killed,  and  385  injured,  on  all  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
these,  12  passengers  killed,  and  335  injured,  were  from  causes  beyond  their 
own  control ;   15  killed,  and  7  injured,  from  their  own  misconduct  or  want 
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of  caution;  8  killed,  and  18  injured,  servants  of  companies  or  of  contractors^ 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control ;  41  killed,  and  17  injured,  seryants  > 
killed  or  injured  from  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution ;  14  perBons 
were  killed,  and  2  injured,  whilst  crossing  at  level  crossings;  33  were  killed, 
and  6  injured,  being  trespassers ;  and  5  killed  from  miscellaneous  caoses. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  were  101  killed,  and  353  injured  ;  the  length 
of  railway  open  being  6,770  miles.  In  Scotland  there  were  15  killed,  and 
28  injured ;  railways  open,  1,250  miles.  In  Ireland,  12  killed,  and  4  injured; 
railways  open,  1,071  miles.  During  the  half-year  there  were  45  accidents, 
41  to  passenger  trains,  and  4  to  goods  and  mineral  trains. 


LXXXVL— RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 


Number  and  Nature  of  the  Accidents  and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb, 
which  have  occurred  on  all  the  Railways  open  for  traffic  in,  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  respectively,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
SOth  of  June,  1858. 

DuBiNG  the  half-year  ended  80th  June,  1858,  there  were  143  killed  and 
175  injured  on  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these  10 
passengers  killed,  and  97  injured,  were  from  causes  beyond  their  own 
control;  10  killed,  and  12  injured,  from  their  own  misconduct  and  want  of 
caution ;  8  servants  killed,  and  33  injured,  from  causes  beyond  their  own 
control,  and  65  killed,  and  24  injured,  from  their  own  misconduct  or  want 
of  caution;  12  persons  were  killed,  and  2  injured,  whilst  crossing  at  level 
crossings ;  34  were  killed,  including  three  cases  of  suicide,  and  2  injured, 
being  trespassers;  and  4  werd  killed  fix>m  miscellaneous  causes.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  were  106  killed,  and  153  injured,  the  railways 
open  being  6,879  miles;  in  Scotland  there  were  27  kiHed  and  9  injured,  the 
railways  open  being  1,286  miles;  and  invlreland  there  were  10  killed,  and 
13  injured,  the  railways  open  being  1,102  miles.  There  were  in  all  32 
accidents,  25  to  passenger  trains,  and  7  to  goods  and  mineral  trains. 


LXXXVn.— RAILWAY  ACTa 


Return  of  the  Railway  Acts  passed  in  Sessions  1  and  2  of  1857,  showing  the 
length  of  each  Line,  the  Capital  Stock,  the  Sums  authorized  to  be  raised  on 
Loan,  and  the  other  principal  Provisions  contained  therein,    (132.) 

In  the  sessions  of  1857  there  were  authorized  by  Acts  674  miles  54  chains 
of  railway,  with  a  capital  of  7,722,4962.,  and  loans  of  2,513,9172.,  making 
a  total  of  10,336,4132.  In  the  same  year  there  were  abandoned  19  miles 
72  chains,  causing  a  reduction  of  capital  and  loan  of  370,3002L,  so  that  the 
net  capital  and  loan  authorized  by  Acts  passed  in  1857  was  9,966,1132. 
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LXXXVni.— mGHWAYS. 

An  Abstract  of  the  general  Statements  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  on 
account  of  the  Highways  of  the  several  Parishes,  Toumships,  4f<^.,  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  the  Tear  ended  25th  March,  1856. 

[Presented  to  both  Rouses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  MajestyJ] 

Teb  balances  in  hand  on  the  25th  of  March,  1855,  amounted  to 
178,537t  Us.  5(i,  and  the  balances  overspent  to  91,948t  16«.  The  total  re- 
ceipts were  2,131,460^  ds.  2d,  aiid  the  total  expenditure  2,149,7332.  5s.  6dL, 
leaving,  on  the  25th  March,  1857,  balances  on  hand  179,833JL  I5s.  Ad., 
and  overspent  111,5172.  16«.  Sd. 


LXXXIX.— TUBNPIKB  TRUSTS. 


An  Abstract  of  the  general  Statements  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
several  Turnpike  Trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  from  phe  \st  of  January, 
1855,  to  ihe^lst  of  December,  1855,  inclusive. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. "] 

Thb  balances  in  the  treasurers'  hands  on  the  1st  January,  1855,  amounted 
to  301,7312.  I9s.  4(i,  and  the  balances  due  to  treasurers  to  32,7082. 4s.  4(2. 
The  total  income  was  1,139,8642.  Us.  2d.,  and  the  total  expenditure 
1,142,2782.  Us.  5d.  The  total  debts  amounted  to  6,427,7272.  16s.  Id.  The 
arrears  of  income  were  329,9772.  18*.  7(i 


XC— TURNPIKE  TRUSTS. 

An  Abstract  of  the  general  Statements  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
several  Turnpike  Trusts  in  Scotland,  between  the  Term  of  Whit-Sunday, 
1855,  and  Whit-Sunday,  1856. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of,  Her  Majesty."] 

The  balances  in  the  treasurers'  hands  on  last  account  were  116,9182. 5*.  2d.^ 
and  the  balances  due  to  the  treasurers  19,6172.  15*.  Id.  The  income 
amounted  to  253,5372.  15*.  8d;  the  expenditure  was  252,8172.  9s.  2d.;  and 
the  debts,  2,377,8462.  ISs.  3d.  The  total  arrears  of  income  amounted  to 
149,2982.  9*.  6d. 


XCL— CODE  OF  SIGNALS. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Trade,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  Code 
of  Signals  to  be  used  at  Sea. 

Oh  the  2nd  July,  1858,  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  appomted  Admiral 
F.  W.  Beechey,  F.R.S.;  Capt.  C.  R.  D.  Bethune,  RN.;  Capt  Robert 
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Fitzroy,  R.N.;  Capt  G.  A.  Halsted,  R.N. ;  Capt  H.  Bonham  Bax,  H.C.S,; 
Capt  George  Denny,  H.C.S;  Joseph  Mondel,  Esq.;  W.  Chapman 
Harnet,  Esq. ;  and  the  Registrar  General  of  Seamen,  as  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  apon  the  subject  of  a  code  of  signals  to  be  used 
at  sea. 

The  Committee  reported  that  they  have  examined  such  published  codes 
as  have  from  time  to  time  been  in  use  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  British 
as  well  as  foreign  merchant  service.  These  are:  Admiralty  Code,  1808; 
Lynn's,  1818  ;  Squire's,  1820 ;  Admiralty,  1826 ;  Phillips's,  1836;  Rohde's, 
1836 ;  Raper's,  1828 ;  Walker's,  1841  ;  Roger's,  American,  1854 ; 
Reynold's,  French,  1855 ;  Marryatt's,  1854.  The  object  in  view  in  esta- 
blishing a  good  system  of  signals  was  not  only  to  eflFect  a  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  ships,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  facilities  for 
making  ships'  names  or  numbers.  The  principles  laid  down  as  the  basis 
for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  code  were  the  following:  Ist,  The  code 
ought  to  be  comprehensive  and  clear,  and  not  expensive.  2nd.  It  ougbt 
to  provide  for  not  less  than  20,000  distinct  signals,  and  should  besides  be 
capable  of  designating  not  less  than  50,000  ships,  with  power  of  extension 
if  required.  3rd.  It  should  express  the  nature  of  the  signal  made  by  the 
combination  of  the  signs  employed,  and  the  more  important  signals  shoxild 
be  expressed  by  the  more  simple  combinations.  4th.  A  signal  should  not 
consist  of  more  than  four  flags  or  symbols  at  one  hoist.  dOh  A  signal 
should  be  made  complete  in  one  hoist,  in  one  placa  6th.  Signals  should 
have  the  same  meaning  wherever  shown.  7th.  The  signal-book  should  be 
so  arranged,  either  numerically  or  alphabetically  in  classes,  as  to  admit  of 
the  subject  being  readily  referred  to ;  and  provisions  should  be  made  for 
future  additions.  8th.  The  code  should  be  so  framed  as  to  be  capable  of 
adaptation  for  international  communication. 

The  Committee  then  showed  how  far  the  systems  in  use  answered  the  above 
requirements ;  and  having  shown  the  principal  defects  of  a  ^*  numerical" 
code,  they  proceeded  to  recommend  the  plan  of  taking  a  number  of  signs  or 
flags  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  by  their  transposition  effecting  a  certain 
number  of  permutations,  each  different  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
signs  so  taken  forming  a  signal  distinct  in  itself  and  having  a  particnlar 
signification.  Sixteen  flags  would  be  reqmsite  to  give  the  number  of  signals 
necessary,  viz.,  70,000  distinct  signals,  with  power  of  extension  to  78,642 
signals,  each  signal  consisting  of  a  hoist  of  not  more  than  four  flags. 
Having  decided  that  there  shall  be  eighteen  flags,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
was  assigned  to  each  of  them,  leaving  out  the  vowels.  The  advantages  of 
the  system  are,  first,  its  comprehensiveness  and  distinctness,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  signs  expressing  the  nature  of  the  signal  made,  two  flags  or 
symbols  in  a  hoist  always  meaning  either  danger  or  urgency,  and  the  signals 
throughout  being  arranged  in  a  consecutive  series,  so  that  any  individual 
signal,  whether  a  word  or  a  sentence,  may  readily  be  found.  Secondly,  that 
the  flags  and  pendants  are  so  arranged,  as  by  their  position  to  characterise 
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the  signals  made.  Thus^  in  signals  made  with  two  signs  the  bargee  upper-* 
most  represents  attention  signals ;  a  pendant  uppermost  compass  signals ;  and 
a  square  flag  uppermost  represents  danger  signals.  In  signals  composed  of 
four  signs,  the  burgee  uppermost  represents  geographical,  a  pendant  upper^ 
most  vocabulary,  and  a  square  flag  uppermost  represents  ship's  name. 
Thirdly,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  code  is  such  as  to  hold  out  to  foreigners 
the  same  advantages  thdt  it  affords  to  our  own  marine. 


XCn.— DEAD  LETTER  OFFICE. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Letters  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Off.ee  d^uring  tlie 
Tear  1857,  and  showing  how  much  has  been  carried  to  the  Account  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Fund  during  the  Year  as  the  Proceeds  of  Lost  Property. 
(Mr.  Greer.)    25th  June,  1858.     (360.) 

DuBiNG  the  year  1857,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were  returned  to  the 
Dead  Letter  OiBce,  2,024,057  letters,  of  which  1,460,791  were  returned  to 
the  writers.  The  letters  not  returned  were  563,266.  There  were  in  the 
office  25,115  letters  containing  money,  cheques,  orders,  &c,  to  the  amount 
of  338,53921  lOs.  2d.,  and  of  these  21,792  letters,  with  322,376^  18«.  2d, 
were  returned.  3,323  letters,  with  16,2022.,  had  not  been  as  yet  returned 
to  the  writers.  In  Scotland,  there  were  183,132  letters  returned  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office,  of  which  145,512  letters  were  returned  to  the  writers. 
37,620  letters  were  not  yet  returned  to  the  writers.  There  were  in  the 
office  1,971  letters  containing  41,8682.  2s.  Sd.  in  money,  cheques,  orders, 
&c.  Of  these,  1,931  letters,  with  41,861t  8s.  2(i,  were  returned  to  the 
writers,  and  40  letters,  with  6L  14«.  2rf.,  were  retained  two  years  for 
application.  In  Ireland,  there  were  returned  to  the  ofiice  199,651  letters, 
of  which  123,904  were  returned  to  the  writers.  There  were  75,747  letters 
not  yet  returned.  There  were  sent  to  the  office  3,583  letters  containing 
cheques,  money  orders,  &c,  in  the  sum  of  39,53221  9^.  4(2.  Of  these,  3,433 
letters,  with  39,109^  5s.  6d,  were  returned  to  the  writers,  and  150  letters, 
with  4232L  Ss.  lOd,  were  retained  two  years  for  application. 


XCHL— BAILWATS. 


A  Return  of  the  Number  and  Description  of  Persons  employed  on  each  of  the 
Railways  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  on  the 
ZOth  June,  1858,  which  were  at  that  date  open  for  Traffic,  and  the  length  of 
such  Railways  and  similar  return  for  each  Line  and  Branch  Line  of  RaiU 
way  which  has  been  authorized,  but  which  was  not  open  for  Traffic  on  the 
Wih  June,  185%.    (Mr.  Henley.)    23rd  July,  1858.     (459.) 

On  the  30th  June,  1858,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  9,323  miles  of 
railway  open,  1,013  miles  in  construction,  and  3,413  miles  neither  open 
nor  in  course  of  construction,  making  in  all,  13,749  miles,  as  the  length 
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auihorized.  In  these  railways  ihere  were  engaged  359  secretaries  and 
managers,  47  treasurers,  331  engineers,  532  superintendents,  283  store- 
keepers, 290  accountants  and  cashiers,  1,390  inspectors  and  time-keepers, 
2,679  station-masters,  447  ticket-collectors,  235  draughtsmen,  9,072  clerks, 
2,444  foremen,  3,508  engine-drivers,  3,586  assistant  engine-drivers  and 
firemen,  3,747  guards  and  breaksmen,  3,431  switchmen,  2,084  gatekeepers, 
2,385  policemen  and  watchmen,  17,250  porters  and  messengers,  8,874 
platelayers,  25,675  artificers,  55,553  labourers,  and  3,220  misceUaneous 
employment;  total,  147,422. 


XCrV.— MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S  FUND. 


Account  of  the  Receipt  and  Expenditure  under  the  Seamen^s  Fund  Winding^ 
up  Act,  from  let  January  to  Slst  December,  1857,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Sums  received  and  paid  for  the  Wages  and  Effiects  of  Deceased  Seamen  in 
the  Year  1857.     (226.) 

The  receipt  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  on  the  3l8t  December,  1856, 
amounted  to  111,250^  \0s.  Id.,  and  the  payments  were  67,2612.  %s.  Id, 
leaving  a  balance  of  43,9892.  2«.  In  the  year  1857  there  were  granted 
1,159  pensions  of  ihe  amount  of  4,0462.  against  1,267  pensions  of  4,2102. 4«. 
in  1856.  The  pensioners  in  1857  consisted  of  229  masters,  248  seamen, 
138  widows  of  masters,  237  widows  of  seamen,  163  children  of  masters,  and 
144  children  of  seamen.  On  the  3l8t  December,  1857,  there  were  23,374 
pensioners  upon  the  fund,  having  an  aggregate  amount  of  pensions  of 
59,9752.  Ts.  Sd.  On  the  31st  December,  1857,  there  remained  unclaimed 
52,3302.  ISs.  7(2.  wages  and  effects  of  deceased  seamen. 


XCV.— MERCANTILE  MARINE  FUND. 


An  Account  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  under  the  Act  17  and  18  VtcL, 
c  104,  sec  429,  shovoing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1857. 
(225.) 

The  receipt  during  the  year  1857,  including  balance  on  hand,  amounted  to 
250,0002.  Exchequer  Bills^  and  199,1162.  13«.  6(2.  cash,  and  the  paymrat, 
104,1492.  Zs.  8dL,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  94,9672.  9s.  lOd.  casb, 
besides  250,0002.  Exchequer  Bills.  During  the  year  there  were  received 
5,5522.  15«.  for  fees  on  examination  of  masters  and  mates;  14,8592.  \5s.5d. 
fees  on  engagement  of  crews ;  2362.  13«.  4d.  fees  on  renewal  of  certificates ; 
total  income,  34,9972.  10a.  Other  receipts,  7,757t  14a.  2d.  There  were 
received  for  light  dues,  per  Trinity  House  corporation,  268,6452.  18a.  7(t; 
per  port  of  London  corporation,  13,3062L  19a.  9(2. ;  and  for  commissioners  of 
northern  lighthouses,  29,8672.  13a.  3d 
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No.  CXIX.— COUNTY  COURT. 

Return  from  each  County  Court  in  England  and  Wales  of  the  Number  of 
Plaints,  entered,  Causes  tried,  Appeals  from  Decisions,  Sittings  of  Court, 
and  Moneys  received  and  paid,  Sfc.,from  \st  January  to  Z\st  December, 
1857.     (Mr.  FitzRoj.)    26th  March,  1858.     (445.) 

In  the  year  1857,  there  were  entered  in  all  the  county  conrts  744,652  case^, 
and  tried  395,731.  The  number  of  causes  tried  above  20L  and  not  exceed- 
ing 50t  was  5,159.  The  courts  have  sat  9,019  days.  The  total  amount 
of  moneys  for  which  the  plaints  were  entered  was  1,937,745^.,  and  the 
amount  of  moneys  for  which  judgment  has  been  obtained,  978,592t  The 
total  amount  of  moneys  paid  into  court  in  satisfaction  for  debt  sued  for 
without  proceedings  in  Parliament  was  146,417/.  1,068  causes  were  tried 
by  jury,  and  in  516  causes  the  party  requiring  a  jury  obtained  a  verdict 
Daring  the  year  92,894  executions  were  issued  by  the  registrar  of  the  court 
against  the  goods  of  the  defendants,  27,783  warrants  of  commitments  were 
issued  by  the  registrar,  and  10,607  persons  were  actually  taken  to  prison 
under  such  warrants.  Since  March,  1847,  the  number  of  cases  entered  was 
5,440,080,  and  the  number  tried,  2,965,464.  The  total  amount  of  fees 
received  since  1847  was — Judges'  fund,790,672t;  registrar's  fee,  787,776 1; 
bailiffs'  fees,  557,426i. ;  general  fund,  423,541^  :  total,  2,559,415^  During 
1857,  53  plaints  were  entered  by  consent  of  parties,  and  23  of  these  were 
tried.  20  appeals  were  made  during  the  year,  and  2  remained  from  the 
previous  year ;  of  these,  5  decisions  were  confirmed,  6  reversed,  5  dropped, 
and  5  remained  undecided. 


No.  CXX— STIPENDIARY  JUDGES. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Stipendiary  Judges  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  cost  of  said  Judicial  Establishments  to  the  Country  annually,  and 
similar  Returns  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  (Mr.  Warren.)  10th  June, 
1858.     (478.) 

In  England,  ther6  are  24  judges  of  superior  courts  receiving  the  aggregate 
smn  ori35,000t,  viz.,  7  judges  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  43,0002^ ;  5  judges 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  28,0002. ;  5  judges  in  flie  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  28,000t ;  5  judges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  27,OOOt ;  1  judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  4,000t ;  1  judge  of  tiie  Court  of  Probate, 
5,000/1  There  were,  moreover,  199  judges  of  inferior  courts  having  an 
aggregate  sum  of  166,6902.,  viz.,  18  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency,  33,0002. ;  60  judges  of  county  courts,  78,0002. ;  85  barristers  for 
revising  list  of  voters,  17,8502. ;  36  magistrates,  37,2402. ;  1  vice-chancellor 
of  the  County  Palatine,  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  6002. :  total  for  England,  223 
judges,  receiving  301,6902. 

In  Ireland,  there  are  17  judges  of  superior  courts,  receiving  together 
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64,5042.,  viz.,  2  in  the  Conrt  of  Chancery,  11,9692.;  1  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  1,0002. ;  4  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  16,1772. ;  4  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  15,6782. ;  4  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  15,6782. ; 
1  in  the  Court  of  Probate,  3,5002. ;  and  1  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  500i. 
There  were  also  115  judges  of  inferior  courts,  receiving  together  72,400L, 
▼iz.,  33  assistant  barristers,  31,9002. ;  3  commissioners  of  encumbered 
estates,  7,000/1 ;  and  79  magistrates,  33,5002. :  total  for  Ireland,  132  judges, 
136,9042. 

In  Scotland,  there  are  13  judges  of  superior  courts,  receiving  together 
42,3002.,  viz.,  1  lord  justice  general,  4,8002. ;  1  lord  justice  clerk,  4,5002.; 
and  11  lords  of  session  and  justiciary,  3,0002.  each.  There  are,  moreover, 
81  sheriffs  and  sheriffs'  substitutes,  receiving  together  53,5732.  Total  for 
Scotland,  94  judges,  95,8732. 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  54  judges  of  superior  courts,  241,8042. ; 
395  judges  of  inferior  courts,  292,6632. :  total,  449  judges,  534,4672.  salary. 


No.  CXXL— SHERIFF  SMALL  DEBT  COURTS  (SCOTLAND). 

Return  from  each  County  in  Scotland,  showing  the  Operation  of  the  Act  16 
^17  Vict,  c  80,  8.  26,  extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriff  Small 
Debt  Courts  from  82,  6«.  Sd  to  Claims  not  exceeding  122.  m  amount 
(Mr.  Cowan.)    21st  May,  1857.    (51.) 

The  total  number  of  cases  tried  for  at  aU  the  courts  during  the  year  1856 
was  54,211.  Of  these,  46,987  were  for  sums  not  exceeding  SL  6s.  Sd.  in 
amount,  and  7,052  cases  above  8L  6s.  8(2.,  and  not  exceeding  122.  in  amount 


No.  CXXIL— COURTS-MARTIAL. 


Returns  of  the  Number  of  General  Courts-Mariial  held  on  Officers  both  at 
Home  and  Abroad  in  the  Years  1853  to  1857  inclusive^  with  the  Nature  of 
the  Charge,  Finding,  and  Sentence  in  each  Case,  and  of  the  Number  of 
Naval  CourtS'Martial  of  every  Description  both  at  Home  and  Abroad 
during  the  same  Period,  ^c.    (Mr.  Warren.)    27th  July,  1858.    (499.) 

From  1853  to  1857, 83  officers  were  tried  by  general  courts-martial  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  whom  17  were  acquitted  and  66  convicted,  and  17  sentences 
were  revised.  The  courts  sat  414  days.  During  the  same  period,  323 
naval  courts^martial  were  held.  The  punishment  of  lashes  was  generally 
awarded ;  some  50  and  some  75  lashes.  Drunkenness  was  punished  with 
dismissal.  Desertion  was  punished  with  50  lashes  and  imprisonment  for 
six  or  twelve  months. 
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CXXra.— POLICB  (COItNTIES  AND  BOBOUGHS). 

Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Constalmlary  for  the  Tear  ended  29th  September 
1857,  made  to  Her  Majestt^s  principal  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Statute  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  69.     (20.) 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  England  was  divided  into  three  districts :  the 
Sonthem  district,  comprising  13,491,008  statute  acres,  and  a  population 
(1851)  of  5,341,446,  under  the  inspection  of  Captain  Willis ;  the  Northern, 
comprising  9,114,065  statute  acres,  and  a  population  of  5,233,300,  under 
the  inspection  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodford ;  and  the  Eastern  Counties, 
Midland,  and  North  Wales,  comprising  14,539,674  statute  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,457,287,  under  the  inspection  of  Major-General  Cartwright  In  dis- 
trict No.  1,  Eastern  Counties,  &c.,  including  25  counties,  15  had  established 
a  police  force  under  the  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  93,  two  of  them  for  a  portion  of  their 
counties  only,  namely,  Warwick  and  Denbigh,  and  in  those  15  counties 
only  9  had  established  a  force  approaching  to  efEciency  in  point  of  num  er 
In  the  boroughs,  each  borough  was  acting  upon  its  own  individual  system, 
and  in  many  of  them  there  appeared  a  weakness  of  force,  want  of  classifi- 
cation, a  total  absence  of  any  attempt  at  co-operation  with  neighbouring 
forces,  and  an  imperfect  mode  of  working  the  beats,  particularly  by  night. 
The  result  of  the  general  inspection  was,  that  the  counties  which  had  been 
deficient  in  number  or  in  other  respects,  were  so  increased  and  improved  as 
to  be  efficient,  and  that  new  counties  had  not  only  organized  their  forces, 
but  the  chief  constables,  displaying  great  activity,  had  allocated  their  police 
constables  throughout  their  various  divisions.  The  total  police  force  of  the 
district  on  the  1st  of  October,  1857,  was :  counties,  2,742 ;  boroughs,  1,226 : 
total,  3,968 ;  showing  an  increase  of  1,340  over  the  force  of  1856. 

In  the  northern  district,  Cheshire,  with  a  population  of  294,722,  exclusive 
of  boroughs,  with  693,415  acres,  and  a  vduation  of  1,374,22921,  had  an 
establishment  of  173  officers  and  men.  Durham,  population  249,867,  area 
608,902  acres,  valuation  971,0002.,  total  strength  199  officers  and  men. 
Lancaster,  population  927,201,  area  1,158,266  acres,  valuation  3,288,412/., 
total  strength  657  officers  and  men.  Northumberland,  population  171,485, 
area  1,131,175  acres,  valuation  1,053,823/.,  total  strength  61  officers  and 
men.  East  Riding  of  York,  population  127,378,  area  704,101  acres,  valua- 
tion 1,017,607 1,  strength  of  the  establishment  64  men.  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  population  804,372,  area  1,615,785  acres,  valuation  2,735,898/1, 
authorized  strength  487  officers  and  men.  York,  North  Riding,  population 
196,194,  area  1,278,794  acres,  valuation  1,198,615/.,  authorized  strength 
105  officers  and  men.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  population  217,092, 
area  1,482,863  acres,  valuation  909,406/.,  establishment  74  men.  The 
whole  force  of  the  counties  comprising  the  Northern  Constabulary  District 
was  1,929  officers  and  men.  In  the  towns  and  cities  the  proportion  of 
constabulary  varied  considerably.  In  Liverpool  there  was  1  constable  to  393 
inhabitants,  in  Manchester  1  in  547,  in  Birmingham  1  in  617,  in  Hull  1  in 
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682,  in  Sheffield  1  in  768,  in  Leeds  1  in  779,  and  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
1  in  820  inhabitants. 

Captain  Willis,  Inspector  of  Constabulary  for  the  southern  district, 
reported  as  follows : — 

The  district  comprises  19  counties,  containing,  with  the  2  distinct  police 
forces  of  East  and  West  Sussex,  20  county  police  establishments,  and  81 
police  establishments  of  boroughs  and  towns  whic^h  maintain  independent 
management,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  were  53  which  in  the  year  1851 
contamed  a  population  exceeding  5,000  persons,  and  28  in  which  the  popu- 
lation was  less  than  5,000  persons. 

With  respect  to  the  counties,  there  were  8  forces  which  are  considered  to 
have  been  efficient  in  organization  and  number  during  the  whole  year,  from 
30th  September,  1856,  to  the  29th  September,  1857  ;  8,  which  were  onlj 
formed  after  the  29th  of  September,  1856,  were  considered  to  have  been 
efficient  for  a  portion  of  the  year;  and  4  were  considered  to  have  been 
too  small  in  number:  but  with  respect  to  these,  2  have  augmented  the 
nuipber  of  the  police  since  the  29th  of  September,  1857,  and  propo- 
sitions will  be  submitted  to  the  next  quarter  sessions  for  an  augmentation 
of  one  of  the  other  forces,  and  which,  if  carried  into  eflfect,  will  place  this 
establishment  in  an  efficient  state;  in  one  county  the  police  committee 
decline  to  propose  any  augmentation  for  the  consideration  of  the  quarter 
sessions. 

As  regards  the  53  boroughs  and  towns  which  in  the  year  1851  contained 
a  population  exceeding  5,000,  there  were  19  police  forces  which  were  con- 
sioered  to  have  been  effective  in  organization  and  number  during  the  whole 
year ;  5  have  reorganized  and  increased  the  number  of  the  police,  as  recom- 
mended, during  the  year ;  14  were  considered  to  be  generally  well  organized 
but  deficient  in  numbers ;  1  was  stated  to  have  been  chiefly  defective  in 
organization;  and  14  were  reported  to  have  been  ineffective  both  as  to 
organization  and  number  during  the  year ;  3,  however,  of  the  forces  which 
were  named  as  being  merely  deficient  in  number,  and  1  in  the  last^amed 
category,  have,  since  the  29th  day  of  September,  1857,  augmented  the 
number  of  police  to  the  extent  recommended,  and  are  now  considered  to 
be  in  an  efficient  state. 

As  respects  the  28  boroughs  which  in  1851  contained  a  population  of 
less  than  5,000  persons,  there  were  5  which  were  reported  to  have  main- 
tained a  sufficient  number  of  constables,  3  have  since  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  the  police,  3  have  consented  to  take  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendation for  an  increase,  10  have  given  no  answer  to  the  proposition 
which  was  made  to  them  to  increase  me  number  of  the  police,  and  7  have 
declined  to  make  any  augmentation ;  one,  however,  of  the  last-named  7  has 
since  reported  that  the  borough  is  about  to  unite  with  the  county  for  police 
purposes.  With  respect  to  the  general  duties  of  county  police  forces,  in 
some  instances  the  superintendents  undertake,  and  with  much  benefit  to  the 
county,  the  duties  of  mspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  of  nuisances  and 
lodging-houses,  and  in  some  instances  of  relieving  officers  of  vagrants;  and 
in  several  forces  the  police  also  act  in  aid  of  the  excise  and  customs. 
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No.  CXXVL— INSURRECTION  IN  THE  BAST  INDIES. 

Further  Papers  (8)  in  continuation  of  No.  6,  relative  to  the  Insurrection  in 
the  East  Indies^  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty. 

On  the  9th  January,  1858,  the  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council 
transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  of  events  at  different  stations  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal,  forwarded  with  the  letter  of  the  24th  December,  1857. 

Anahabod, — ^Brigadier  Campbell  had  an  action  on  the  5th  January,  with  the  rebel  Nazim, 
near  Secnndra,  killiog  upwards  of  350  of  the  insurgents.  Our  loss  was  onl^  one  private  killed* 
and  one  sepoy  wounded,  and  fifteen  horses  killed  and  wounded.  The  Engmeers  have  receiyed 
instructions  with  unlimited  authority  to  provide  accommodation  for  4,000  European  soldiers. 

AUyghur. — ^Lieutenant^Colond  Seaton  left  Delhi  on  the  6th  December  with  a  column 
escorting  an  inunense  convoy  of  provisions,  stores,  and  establishments  for  the  camp  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  This  convoy  he  left  under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  at  Allyghur  on  the 
11th,  and  proceeded  into  the  district  against  the  insurgents.  He  engaged  them  at  Gungeree 
on  the  Uth,  and  at  Putteealla  on  the  17th,  utterly  routing  them,  and  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  on 
both  occasions,  capturing  in  all  fifteen  guns,  which  have  been  sent  into  Allyghur.  Colonel 
Seaton  reached  Mynpoorie,  which  he  re-occupied  on  the  37th  December,  took  six  g]ans,  and 
cut  up  250  of  the  enemy,  who  retreated;  none  killed,  it  is  believed,  on  our  side.  The  greater 
part  of  the  grain  and  flour  has  been  stored  at  Allyghur,  but  on  carts  ready  to  be  sent  on  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  on  the  spare  elephants  and  camels;  the  tents,  quUts,  blankets,  doolie 
bearers,  hospital,  and  barrack  establishments,  and  such  things  as  are  most  required  by  Euro- 
pean troops  recently  arrived,  are  ordered  down  to  join  Lieutenant-Colonel  Seaton  at  Myn- 
poorie. It  is  since  reported  that  Colonel  Seaton's  column  has  reached  Bewar,  and  that  a 
communication  has  been  opened  with  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  camp. 

Aiimghur, — ^The  magistrate  of  Azimghur  reports  that  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
Goruckpore  dui;^og  the  4th  of  January. 

Barrackpore  {Fort  William), — The  70th  Regiment  Native  InfiuitiT  has  sailed  for  Hong 
Kong  in  the  transport  Mauritius,  and  her  Migesty's  steam  firigate  Adventure^  The  recruit 
depot  at  Biurackpore  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  men  sent  up  the  country.  The  following 
vessels  with  troops  have  arrived  since  the  24th  ultimo  : — ^The  steamer  Hydcupu  on  the  28th 
December,  with  Royal  Artillery  on  board ;  the  mail  steamer  Bengal,  on  the  31st  December, 
with  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  twenty  sappers,  from  Malta  ;  the  steamer  Cleopatra^ 
and  ship  Defiance,  on  the  8th  instant,  from  Madras,  the  former  with  66  camp  followers, 
11  tattoos,  and  114  bullocks,  and  the  latter  with  431  camp  followers,  61  bullocks,  and  13 
tattoos. 

Benares, — All  quiet ;  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  barracks  and 
accommodation  for  the  European  troop  establishment  to  be  located  at  this  station. 

Bhopaul, — The  Bombay  column  crossed  the  Nerbudda  into  the  Bhopaul  territory  on  the 
8th  December. 

Cawnpore, — ^A  column  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Walpole,  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
left  Cawnpore  on  the  18th  December,  and  occupied  Etawah  on  the  29th.  The  insurgents  fled 
towards  Furruckabad.  The  Commander-in  Chief  left  Cawnpore  on  the  24th  December,  for 
the  advance  on  Futtehghur,  which  he  reached  and  occupied  on  the  Srd  instant.  On  the  2nd, 
the  rebels  attacked  the  working  party  who  were  repairing  the  bridge  over  the  KiUlie  Nuddea 
on  the  road  to  Futtehghur,  which  had  been  previously  destroyed,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss,  after  a  skirmish  of  some  duration  ;  all  their  guns,  seven  in  number,  were  captured  in  the 
pursuit  Inroads  have  been  made  into  the  Cawnpore  district  by  the  rebels  from  Calpee  and 
from  Oade,  but  not  in  large  force.  A  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  property  belonging  to  the 
Nana  has  been  captured  in  the  district,  and  at  Bithoor  some  gold  and  silver  plate  has  been 
recovered  from  a  well,  and  more  is  expected. 

Chittagong. — All  quiet 

Chuprah, — A  large  number  of  rebels  are  said  to  have  collected  at  Burhal,  supposed  to  be 
desirous  of  escaping  from  Goruckpore  into  Behar. 

Chyebassa, — A  small  detachment  of  Sikh  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Hale,  left  Chyebassa  on  the  25th  to  quell  an  insurrection  amongst  a  portion  of  the  Cole  tribes. 
He  came  upon  a  body  of  them  about  2,000  strong  the  same  day,  and  dispersed  them,  inflicting 
some  loss  on  them.  On  proceeding  to  the  north-west  of  Chyebassa,  he  found  that  they  had 
entirely  left  that  part  of  the  country  ;  but  hearing  that  they  were  collecting  to  the  south- 
ward, and  threatening  an  advance  on  Chyebassa,  he  returned  to  that  place,  and  as  soon  as  he 
can  obtain  correct  information,  he  hopes  to  attack  and  disperse  them.  This  insurrection  is 
not  thought  to  be  a  general  rising  of  the  Cole  tribes,  as  many  of  their  head  men,  with  their 
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foUowen,  hare  come  in  upon  the  order  of  the  ciyil  authority—- bat  the  insurgents  number 
about  5,000  ;  and  though  they  can  easily  be  dispersed.  Captain  Hall  cannot  with  his  smsU 
arailable  force  surround  them  and  make  a  signal  example  of  them. 

Dacca.— All  quiet.  The  Sylhet  Light  Infimtry  met  the  Chittsgong  rebels  at  Satoo,  m  the 
8ylhet  district,  on  the  18th  December,  and  defeated  them,  killing  thirty-eight ;  the  remainder 
fled  into  the  jungles.  Our  loss  was  yery  slight,  but  Major  the  Hon.  R.  P.  Byng,  commanding 
the  Sylhet  Light  Infimtry,  was  unfortunately  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  same  daj. 
The  Sylhet  Infantry  came  across  these  mutineers  again  on  the  Ist  January.  They  were 
retreating  towards  Munniopore.  They  again  defeated  them  with  loss,  and  are  still  in  pnrsiiit 
of  them.    The  Sylhet  Infantry,  including  the  Hindostanees  of  the  corps,  behayed  admirably. 

Delhi,-— A  detailed  report  of  the  action  fought  by  the  column  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gerrard  with  the  Joudpore  Legion,  accompanies  this  narratiye.  This  took  place  at  Kamoal 
on  the  16th  of  Koyember,  and  not  on  the  4th,  as  preyiously  supposed.  The  enemy  numbered 
about  1,000  infantry,  2,500  cavalry,  and  8  guns.  They  were  d^eated  with  the  loss  of  their 
guns,  and  about  850  killed  and  wounded,  300  bodies  haying  been  counted  in  the  field.  Oar 
loss  was  six  officers  wounded  (Colonel  Gerrard,  mortally,  and  died  the  same  day),  and  seyenty- 
six  non-commissioned  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  The  Nawab  of  Jhuggur  has  been 
.  hanged.  The  Commander-in-Chief  arriyed  at  and  re-occupied  this  place  on  the  3rd  Janoaiy. 
It  was  found  eyacuated  by  the  rebels  who  had  fled  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  after  their  defeat  at 
the  Kallie  Nuddea.  It  is  said  that  they  took  away  three  guns.  The  heayy  guns  were  fonnd 
in  position,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  stores  bdonging  to  the  gun-carriage  and  dothiog 
agencies  haye  been  reooyered.  His  Excellency  was  also  in  communication  with  Colond 
Beaton's  column. 

Futtehpore, — ^A  small  party  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barker,  Royal  Artillery,  left 
Fnttehpore  on  the  11th  December  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  out  some  ylllages,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  known  to  be  disafiected,  and  notorious,  not  only  for  harbouring  muti- 
neers and  turbulent  characters,  but  for  arming  themselyes  and  driying  ofi*  the  police.  Thit 
has  been  most  sucoessfidly  done,  the  known  bad  yillages  haying  been  destroyed  ;  a  few  armed 
men  were  shot  in  some  of  thein,  and  many  prisoners  taken,  some  of  whom  haye  been  executed, 
and  others  made  oyer  to  the  ciyil  authorities.  After  the  flrst  yiUage  was  surprised,  the  meo 
spread,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  found  eyacuated ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  Tilla^ 
alone  remaining  in  their  houses ;  the  number  of  boats  on  the  Jumna  facilitated  the  escape 
of  the  rebels.  The  column  took  a  circuitous  route  in  order  to  exhibit  the  troops  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  district,  and  returned  to  Futtehpore  on  tihe  1 7th.  The  moyement  has  been  of 
much  benefit,  reyenue  haying  been  sent  in  and  supplies  promised,  and  the  magistrate  antici- 
pates no  difficulty  in  re-establishing  his  police  in  most  of  the  places  yisited. 

Gamckpore, — Brigadier-General  MacGregor  joined  the  camp  of  the  Goorkha  army  on  the 
S3rd  December,  at  Bettial ;  on  the  30th  the  whole  of  Jung  Bahadoor's  force  had  completed  the 
passage  of  the  Gunduck.  One  brigade  was  in  adyanoe,  and  the  rebels  had  retired  to  Captain- 
gunge.  The  whole  force  was  expected  to  reach  Gomckpore  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  January.  A 
party  of  the  Gomckpore  rebels  were  attacked  on  the  27th  December  by  the  force  under  Colonel 
Bowcrofi,  and  the  Nayal  Brigade  under  Captain  Sotheby,  and  driyen  back  to  Mughhowlie 
with  the  loss  of  three  out  of  four  guns,  ammunition,  camp,  &c  No  officer  touched  on  our  sida 

•/aifii/»ore.^Brigadier-General  Franks'  force  is  diyided  into  three  colunms.  One  opposite 
Aaimghur,  another  in  the  centre,  ft  few  miles  in  adyance  of  Jaunpore,  and  the  third  farther  to 
the  westward  at  Budlapore ;  each  consists  of  a  European  regiment,  1,000  Goorkhas,  and  six 
guns,  besides  two  18-pounders,  with  the  centre  column.  The  rebels  are  oonmutting  excesses 
in  the  district,  about  120  miles  firom  Jaunpore. 

Jdpigorte, — ^A  party,  under  Captain  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Curzon,  which  had  gone  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  Dacca  rebels,  was  still  at  PhoUaree  on  the  27th  December,  not  haying  been  able  to  come 
across  them  ;  but  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Yule  had  started  with  a  party  to  attack  them.  It 
appears  that  he  missed  the  main  body,  but  came  across  a  few  stragglers  ;  they  were  in  fall 
flight  towards  the  west ;  this  was  on  the  28th.  On  the  same  night  news  came  in  that  a  small 
body  of  rebels,  who  had  not  crossed  with  the  remainder,  were  about  to  cross  at  a  small  ghat 
near  camp ;  a  small  party  were  detached  and  concealed  to  attack  them  on  landing.  This  the^ 
did,  but  owing'  to  unperfect  light  were  unable  to  disperse  the  whole  of  the  eleyen  who 
landed:  four  were  killed  and  one  made  prisoner;  he  was  afterwards  hanged.  The  remainder 
escaped. 

Jii&^K^pore.— All  quiet  at  Jubbulpore.  The  flrst  portion  of  the  coluom  was  expected  to 
airiye  early  in  January,  when  th^  hoped  to  attack  Bgryng^ur. 

Lahort, — ^All  quiet  in  the  Punjaub. 

Lttckmow, — Sir  J.  Outram  atucked  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  22nd  December,  and  dis- 

Ced  them,  capturing  four  guns,  with  seyeral  waggons  of  ammunition  and  an  elephant.  Oar 
was  trifling.    The  insurgents  in  Locknow  are  said  to  be  stroogiy  fortifying  tbemselTei, 
espedally  at  the  Kaiser  Ba^ 
Midmipore. — ^All  quiet 

Jlfeemt— A  party  of  Europeans  and  Goorkhas  are  watching  the  ghauts  of  the  Ganges  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hardwar,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  rebels  will  make  any  attempt 
to  cross  from  Rohilcund. 
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ilftrriifpore.— The  47th  Natire  Iiiikntrx  has  reedred  orders  to  come  down  to  thePresidencj 
for  the  purpose  of  embarkmg  for  foreign  senrice  (China).  This  corps  is  one  of  those  raised 
for  **  general  serrioe,"  and  suhject  at  any  time  to  be  ordered  on  foreign  service.  It  has  of  late, 
however,  repeatedly  expressed  its  desire  to  be  sent,  and  is  now  nnder  orders. 

Naaode, — Oaptein  Osborne  carried  the  city  of  Myhere  by  storm  on  the  29th  December, 
and  tooK  the  fort  of  Myhere  on  the  3rd  January.  Mohund  Sing  is  a  prisoner.  Captain 
Osborne  intended  to  send  the  main  body  of  his  force  to  besiege  Bijryr^jghor. 

Nagpore, — All  reported  quiet  in- this  prorince. 

PaHia.— All  quiet. 

Saugar.^AIL  safe  in  the  fort ;  the  district  is  still  disturbed,  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
arrival  of  troops,  shortly  expected  fh>m  the  Madras  and  Bombay  columns. 

TnmA  Road, — ^The  trunk  road  is  now  open  to  Mynpoorie,  for  which  j»laoe  the  mail  cart 
fats  agafai  started  from  Cairnpore. 

On  the  23rd  January^  the  Goyemor-General  of  India  in  Council  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  continuation  of  the 
narratire  forwarded  on  the  9th  instant^  taken  from  correspondence  and  mes- 
sages bj  theelectric  telegraphy  of  what  has  occurred  at  different  stations  in 
this  Presidency^  in  connection  with  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs. 

Agra. — ^AU  is  quiet  at  Agra  and  its  neighbourhood;  many  of  the  GoyemmeDt  officials, 
merchants,  and  other  European  residents  have  returned  to  their  fotmer  houses,  and  resumed 
their  former  occupations.  The  Ciril  Governor  of  Agra  has  now  come  tmder  the  lieutenant- 
GoTernor,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  hitherto  held  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fraser,  as  Chief 
Commissioner,  hare  ceased. 

Allahabad. — ^The  detailed  rq[)ort  of  Brigadier  Campbell's  attack  on  the  insurgents  on  the 
5th  January,  and  noticed  in  the  last  narrative,  accompanies  the  present  one.  The  remainder 
of  the  Lucknow  fiigitives,  with  the  exception  of  six  or  eight  who  were  sick,  left  Allahabad 
for  Calcutta  on  the  11th  January.  They  are  proceeding  by  the  river  route,  and  will  aniye 
in  Calcutta  in  a  few  days.  Brigadier  Campbell,  having  sent  a  party  of  Siklis  from  Allahabad 
across  the  river,  established  a  post  at  Fhoolpore,  which  has  been  forthwith  re-opened  by 
the  dvii  power;  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  and  four  Horse- Artillery  guns 
were  to  leare  on  the  22nd  to  reinforce  General  Franks'  separate  column,  which  has  advanced 
to  Secundra  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  rebel  Nazim  at  Suroon/ 

Alfyghur. — ^Major  Eld,  commanding  in  this  district,  has  moved  out  towards  Atroulee,  to 
check  the  rebels  at  Bamghat,  where  they  are  said  to  be  collecting,  and,  haying  brought  down 
guns,  were  firing  across  the  river;  though  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  they  will  effect  a 
lodgment  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  still  their  attempts  and  repeated  intentions  have 
a  harassing  effect  on  the  district,  especially  since  the  march  downwards  of  Grant's,  Greathed's, 
and  Beaton's  colhmns,  which  has  so  greatly  weakened  the  arailable  fbrce  in  this  and  the  Meerut 
districts. 

Azimghttr, — The  road  between  this  station  and  Goruckpore  has  been  re-opened  and  the 
dik  re-established.  Brigades  haye  been  despatched  into  the  interior  of  the  districts,  by  Jung 
Bahadoor,  to  put  down  insurgent  chiefs  and  support  the  civil  administration. 

Banda  (Calpee). — ^The  mutineers  at  Calpee  muster,  it  is  said,  about  5,000  men,  having 
been  joined  by  many  ftigitiyes  fh>m  Futtehghur.  They  are  also  said  to  have  two  heavy  guns, 
besides  six  fidd  pieces.  The  Bigah  of  Cheekane  has  detached  a  force  of  1,600  men,  with  four 
guns,  to  attack  a  body  of  500  of  these  mutineers,  who  have  taken  possession  of  Julapore,  on 
the  Betwa,  near  Calpee.  The  brother  and  nephew  of  the  Nana  are  said  to  be  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna.  A  considerable  force,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  seyen  regiments  and 
fourteen  guns,  has  gone  firom  the  Banda  direction  to  Chilla  Tora  Ghat,  on  the  Jumna,  and 
was  reported  to  be  still  in  that  yiclnky  on  the  14th  January. 

Barraekpare  {Fort  WiUtam), — Several  ships  have  arrived  with  troops  since  the  departure 
of  the  last  mail 

BareiUy,'—Xi  is  said  that  Meerza  ^oohuk,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  also  Walee 
Bad  Khan,  who  were  guests  of  the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad,  haye,  since  the  re-occupation  dT 
Futtehghur,  joined  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan,  at  Bareilly. 

Benares, — All  quiet  in  this  district 

Bolundshwr,—A  letter  ftom  Bolundshur,  of  the  12th  January,  states  that  a  body  of  the 
Bohilcund  insurgents  continue  opposite  Anoopshuhur,  under  the  command  of  Gk>oIgeer  Alee, 
the  rebel  Synd  of  Amrohah,  who  has  been  appointed  a  General  by  Khan  Bahadoor.  They 
had  for  some  days  remained  inactive,  but  were  closely  watched  by  Colonel  Farquhar,  com- 
manding in  the  district,  and  Mr.  Sapte.  the  magistrate. 

Cawnpore, — ^This  district  is  still  disturbed  by  the  mutineers  fW>m  Calpee,  who,  after  the 
murder  of  the  Central  Police  Establishment  at  Secundra,  threatened  an  attack  on  the  Tah- 
weldar  of  Dehra  Mahalpore,  but  it  was  withdrawn  in  time.  Briindier  Carthew  is  to  move 
from  Ghauturpore  to  Bhogneepore,  opposite  Calpee,  and  Colonel  Kelly  is  to  moye  on  Akbar- 
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pore  to  rapport  him.    A  in9yeable  column  is  being  organized  by^  Brigadier  Inglia,  at  Cawn- 
pore,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  about  the  district  in  aid  of  the  dril  power. 

ChyehcLua. — Captain  Hale,  commanding  the  Sikh  Volunteers,  had  an  encounter  with  a 
large  body  of  insurgent  Coles,  numbering  about  5,000  men,  on  the  I4th  January,  aboat 
twenty-two  miles  from  Chyebassa.  He  dispersed  one  body,  which  he  dislodged  from  a  Tillage 
and  burnt  it;  but,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  jungle,  and  to  having  been  misled  by  his  goide, 
he  was  necessitated  to  return  to  his  camp,  from  whence  it  was  determined  to  return  to  Chye- 
bassa,  as  it  was  feared  his  communication  might  be  cut  off.  Mounting  his  wounded  men  on 
the  spare  elephants,  the  party  returned  to  Chyebassa,  being  much  annoyed  on  the  road  by  the 
Coles,  who  were,  however,  kept  in  check  by  the  rearguard.  Altogether,  two  men  were  killed 
and  twenty-flve  wounded,  including  all  the  officers  attached  to  the  party,  civil  and  military: 
but  the  Coles  are  estimated  to  have  lost  150  killed  and  wounded. 

Delhi, — ^The  Rcgah  of  BuUubghur  was  hanged  on  the  9th  January.  An  earteniive  capture 
of  rebels  is  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  date  at  Shadeera  and  Eudreim  Sheereef. 

FutUhghwr, — The  Commander-in-Chief  is  still  at  Futtehghur,  making  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  an  eventual  move.  His  Excellency  has  detached  one  battalion  to  Myn- 
poorie,  and  another  to  a  post  between  Cawnpore  and  Futtehghur;  a  brigade  has  moved  out 
into  the  district  to  inflict  punishment.  Large  quantities  of  stores  belonging  to  the  gun- 
carriage  and  clothing  agencies  have  been  found  untouched,  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  reorganizing  both.  The  Nawab  set  fire  to  his  palace  before  leaving,  and  what  remains  is 
being  blown  up  by  our  engineera  One  of  the  Nawab*s  family  was  given  up  by  the  towns- 
people, and  has  been  hanged.  A  brigade  was  despatched  from  Futtehghur,  on  the  6th 
January,  to  visit  the  very  mutinous  villages  in  the  district,  Shumshabad  and  Bfhow;  and, 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition,  has  returned  to  Futtehghur. 

Ghazeepore. — ^A  body  of  sepoy  mutineers  having  endeavoured  to  cross  the  Gogra  at 
Tnlleah,  and  to  pass  through  the  Ghazeepore  district,  a  light  force  was  sent  out  fr^m  Ghazee- 
pore to  make  a  demonstration,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  the  mutineers  retiring  from  the 
Gogra  inland.    The  Ghazeepore  district  is  perfectly  tranquiL 

Goruckpore, — ^This  place  was  re-occupied  on  the  6th  January  by  the  force  under  Jung 
Bahadoor.  The  resistance  was  feeble,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  across  the  Baptee  with  the 
loss  of  seven  guns  and  200  killed.  The  Goorkha  loss  was  trifling,  two  killed  and  seren 
wounded.  No  British  officers  hit  The  country  is  friendly  and  supplies  abundant,  and  the 
civil  administration  being  fiist  re-established.  Brigades  having  been  detached  into  the 
districts  to  put  down  insurgent  chiefs,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  rebels,  Mushmff  Ehao, 
Ib  said  to  have  been  captured. 

Jattnpore.— The  force  on  the  firontier  is  composed,  according  to  the  best  informatiaa 
obtainable,  of  men  armed  principally  with  matchlocks  and  swords,  and  with  a  &w  mnskets, 
in  a  military  sense,  a  mere  rabble,  yet  composed  of  men  of  the  military  classes,  accustomed 
to  the  use  ot  arms,  and  capable  of  a  certain  resistance.  Their  artillery  has  been,  in  some 
instances,  well  served;  but  the  guns  are  of  an  old  and  miscellaneous  description,  and  chiefly 
of  small  calibre.  The  force  under  Brigadier  Franks  is  considered  ample,  not  only  to  keep  tlM  . 
district  of  Azimghur  and  Jaunpore  fronr  aggression,  but  also  to  restore  the  civil  government 
if  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  General  Franks'  left  column  went  to  Secundra  on  the  2lst 
It  will  be  joined  immediately  by  two  squadrons  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  and  four  Hone- 
Artillery  guns  from  Allahabad,  and  an  attack  will  then  be  made  on  the  rebel  Nazim  at  Soraoo. 
The  rebels  towards  the  Gogra  seem  to  be  increasing  in  number,  being,  doubtless,  reinforced 
by  fhgitives  firom  Goruckpore. 

Je/pt^ree.— Captain  Curzon's  party  returned  to  Jelpigoree  on  the  Ist  January,  having 
been  unsuccessful  in  their  attempt  to  meet  the  Dacca  mutineers.  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  detachment,  especially  of  the  men  of  the  73rd  Native  Infontry,  who 
performed  willingly  every  duty  assigned  them;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  gave  up, 
unasked,  their  supplies  to  the  Europeans  when  theirs  ran  short.  One  sepoy  of  the  73rd,  by 
name  Deoram  Doobey,  side  by  side  with  a  Goorkha.  cut  down  a  mutineer  on  the  only  ooca- 
aion  on  which  the  detachment  came  up  with  any  of  them. 

Lahore. — All  is  reported  quiet  in  tlie  Punjaub. 

Lucknow. — Sir  James  Outram  was  attacked  on  the  16th  by  a  large  foree,  led  on  by  a 
Hindoo  fonatic,  Bednhedlas  Hunnooman,  who  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
Our  loss  was  trifling;  that  of  the  rebels  severe.  This  is  the  second  attack  within  three 
days.  The  Nana  is  said  to  be  at  Lucknow;  and  it  is  reported  that  Sharafood  Dowbh 
has  been  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Prime  Minister  to  the  Begum,  Munnoo  Khan  having 
taken  his  place. 

JfAoi0.— The  1st  Brigade  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  column  is  at  this  station.  It  will  msich 
along  the  Agra  road,  and  will  co-operate  with  the  2nd  Brigade  at  Goonah. 

Nagpore. — All  is  quiet  in  this  province.  The  Commissioner  reports,  on  the  10th  January, 
that  he  was  starting  off  6,000  slaughter-bullocks,  and  2,000  carriage-bullocka,  to  Allahabad, 
and  hoped  in  a  few  days  to  despatch  100  horses  in  the  same  direction.  Mi^or-General  Whit- 
lock  reached  Kamptee  on  the  10th  January,  with  a  portion  of  his  colunm. 

Nifnee  Tal, — Major  Bamsay,  the  Commissioner  of  Eemoan,  has  1,000  foot,  666  Goorkliss, 
250  Nepal  Goorkhas,  ahd  150  new  levies,  but  only  50  men  fit  for  service,  out  of  300  newly 
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nised  hone.  He  has  a  few  light  field  gtms,  and  some  monntaia  guns,  and  two  howitzers  of 
the  latter  description  mounted  on  elephants.  He  is  ahont  to  commence  operations  for  clearing 
the  Serai,  which  would  otherwise  afford  dangerous  shelter  for  the  fugitiTo  rebels. 

Oude, — A  force  of  5,000  matchlock-men  are  reported  to  be  at  Boy  BareiUy,  in  Oude,  and 
to  have  sent  two  companies  of  sepoys  on  to  Dalmon  to  collect  supplies.— For  all  other  news, 
see  under  Lucknow. 

Pataa.— All  quiet. 

BohUcuHd. — It  is  said  that  there  is  great  disorder  and  much  dissension  among  the  rebels 
in  this  province,  especially  since  the  re-occupation  of  Fnttehghur.  Many  of  the  chiefs  have 
left,  some  for  Lucknow  and  others  for  Central  India,  and  others  are  in  a  great  state  of  alarm 
and  confusion.  Bodies  of  insurgents  are  still  collected,  however,  on  some  of  the  ghauts  on 
the  Ganges,  as  reported  under  Allyghur  and  Bolundshuhur.  On  the  Ist  January,  a  party  of 
the  Bareilly  insurgents,  1,000  strong,  with  two  guns,  attacked  Huldwanee,  but  were  driven 
off  with  loss  by  a  party  of  66  Goorkhas  and  Nepaul  (>oorkiias.  A  strong  party  of  the  insur- 
gents is  still  posted  on  the  road  between  Bareilly  and  Huldwanee,  reported  to  be  about  4,000, 
with  two  gims.  The  object  of  this  force  seems  to  be  less  that  of  attack,  than  to  prevent 
oommunication  between  Nynee  Tal  and  the  plains.  Supplies  fh>m  the  plains  have  been 
stopped,  and  the  latter  post  rendered  uncertain.  The  Kawab  of  Bampore,  who  has  proved 
himMlf  a  most  faithfbl  subject  and  ally,  expresses  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  subdue  this 
force  with  his  own  troops,  and  is  ready  to  order  them  out,  if  directed;  but  the  expediency  of 
his  doing  so  is  doubtM. 

Sdv^, — The  Bundeelas  from  Bapyle  having,  on  tbe  13th  December,  endeavoured  to  cut 
off  the  grass-cutters  attached  to  the  8rd  Irregular  Cavalry,  a  small  force  was  sent  out  to 
punish  them.  On  arriving  at  the  village,  it  was  found  occupied,  and  the  rebels  opened  flre 
on  the  detachment,  which  was,  however,  soon  put  down,  and  the  village  carried  and  plundered. 
As  the  insurgents  were  shortly  reinforced  in  considerable  numbers,  our  party  returned  to 
Sangor,  having  carried  out  the  orders  given,  and  any  ftirther  operations  appearing  imprudent. 
The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  estimated  at  100  killed  and  wounded ;  ours  was  only  eleven  killed 
and  wounded.  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was  to  be  at  Sanger  on  the  15th  January  with  the  2nd  brigade 
of  his  column,  and  was  to  move  upon  Jhansi. 

Seharunpore. — ^The  Begnore  insurgents,  who  had  been  attempting  incursion  into  the 
Sehanmpore  and  Mozuffernuggur  districts,  and  who,  on  the  8th  January,  carried  off  a 
telegraphic  signaller  and  two  native  Christians,  received  a  decisive  check  on  or  about  the  , 
loth  January,  at  Mozapore,  near  the  head  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  in  the  Sarunpore  district 
Captain  Boisragon,  with  70  Sikhs  and  (Goorkhas,  and  10  Europeans,  and  two  guns,  fell  in 
with  1,000  of  them  and  completely  dispersed  them ;  100  were  killed,  and,  the  Mozapore  dam 
having  been  opened  to  cut  off  their  escape,  many  more  were  drowned.  A  man  of  rank, 
suppoaed  to  be  the  Nawab  Alunee  Doolla,  was  wounded,  and  his  nephew  killed  by  Captain 
Boisragon  himself. 

Svmbidpore. — ^This  place  has  been  relieved,  and  the  road  between  that  place  and  Baepore 
haa  been  opened,  and  the  whole  of  the  Raepore  district  has  been  (beared  of  rebels.  The  fbrce 
engaged  in  this  service  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  the  Nagpore  Irregular  Cavalry,  of  the 
3rd  Nagpore  Irregular  Infantry,  and  two  guns  of  the  Horse  Battery,  the  whole  under  the 
oonamand  of  the  &ron  Yon  Myem;  together  with  a  detachment  of  the  40th  Madras  Native 
In&ntry  firom  Cuttack.  The  troops  behaved  admirably.  Several  of  the  passes  were  carried, 
and  the  enemy  suffered  heavy  loss,  besides  many  prisoners  and  spies  taken.  Our  own  loss 
waa  most  trifling.    Our  own  zemindars,  in  the  Raepore  district,  behaved  most  loyally. 

Sylltet — Tbe  Sylhet  Light  In&ntry  have  continued  to  behave  most  admirably,  following 
up  the  Chittagong  mutineers,  who  have  been  completely  disorganized,  the  few  left  having  hid 
in  the  jungles,  and  they  will  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  troops  of  the  Muneepore 
B^jah.  In  consequence  of  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Sylhet  Light  Lifantry,  the  commis- 
sioners have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  detachment  of  Her  Miyesty's  54th  Regiment, 
which  has  returned  to  Dacca,  and  from  thence  is  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  £he  President  of  the  Council  of  India  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Compaily,  a  continuation  of  the 
narrative  forwarded  on  the  23rd  ultimo,  taken  from  correspondence  and 
messages  by  the  electric  telegraph,  of  what  has  occurred  at  different  stations 
in  this  Presidency,  in  connection  with  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs. 

Affra, — ^The  Agra  Mounted  Police  (350  sabres)  have  been  placed  temporarily  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Brigadier  Seaton,  commanding  in  the  Futtehghur  district.  A  siege  train  left  on  the 
23nd  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  reports  firom  the  North- Western  Provinces  are 
highly  satisfiustory. 

Allahabad, — The  Govemor-Oeneral  arrived  at  Allahabad  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and 
is  in  camp  within  the  fort.  The  Commander-in-Cbief  had  come  down  on  a  visit  to  lord 
Canning,  and  left  again  for  Cawnpore  on  the  morning  of  tbe  8th  of  February. 
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AUyghur.'^'Noi}ang  of  importance.  Orders  bure  been  giren  Ibr  a  native  eoipt  to  be 
raised  at  this  station. 

j^ando.— The  political  agent  In  Bondelcund  reports  haTing  issued  rewards  for  the  appre- 
hension of  Mortando  Rao  Tanda,  the  supposed  nephew  of  the  Nana,  and  some  others  now 
associated  with  him.  He  had  been  iBsning  orders  to  the  jagbeerdars,  calling  for  snppliei  of 
money  and  men  for  the  Kana*s  troops  collecting  at  Calpee. 

barrackpore  {Fort  WUiiam). — ^Her  Msjesty*s  35th  Foot  is  under  orders  for  Dinapore, 
and  marches  np  immediately,  on  being  reiiered  by  Her  Migesty's  19th  Regiment,  firom  Fort 
WUliam,  which  will  be  replaced  by  Her  Miyesty 's  54th  Regiment.  Several  yessels  with  troopi^ 
horses,  &c,  have  arrived  since  the  departure  of  the  last  maiL  The  Oovemoi^Qeneral,  aocom- 
panied  by  the  secretaries  in  the  foreign  and  military  departments,  and  his  personal  BtaS,  left 
Calcutta  for  the  North- Western  Provlnoes  on  the  28th  January. 

Catpapore.-— His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Cawnpore  on  the  3rd. 
Active  operations  have  been  making  for  the  advance  on  Lucknow.  A  second  bridge  has  been 
constructed  for  the  easier  passage  of  the  siege  train  across  the  Ckmges,  without  a  halL  A 
portion  of  troops  crossed  into  Oude  on. the  4th. 

ChtfebcuM. — Colonel  Forster  has  arrived  with  the  Shekhawattee  Battalion  in  this  districti 
and  is  arranging  to  put  down  the  insurgent  Coles,  and  restore  order. 

Deihi. — ^In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  kinfr,  his  examination  before  the 
military  commissioners  had  to  be  postponed  ;  it  is  now  believed  to  be  going  on.  The  Navab 
of  Furrucknuggur  was  convicted  and  executed.  Migor-Generid  Penny  luis  been  directed  to 
remove  Mb  head-quarters  to  Meerut,  and  Her  Mi^esty's  60th  Rifles  has  also  left  Ddhi  for 
Meerut,  in  order  to  form  part  of  a  moveable  column. 

FuUthghur, — Brigadier  the  Honourable  A.  Hope  was  sent  out  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  night  of  the  26th,  to  attack  a  large  body  of  the  Rohilcund  rebels,  which  bad  congre- 
gated and  taken  up  a  position  near  Shumslutbad,  in  the  Futtebghur  district  He  csme 
-upon  them  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  completely  dispersed  them,  after  a  s|iort,  thoagii 
sharp  resistance.  Th^  abandoned  their  guns  and  entrenchmenta  in  confhsion,  with  the  Ion 
of  about  300  men  killed  and  wounded,  with  several  chiefs.  We  captured  four  guns  snd  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammunition.  Our  own  loss  comparatively  trifling— one  officer  and 
three  men  killed,  five  officers  and  thirty-four  men  wounded,  and  three  missing.  The  arrange- 
ment for  the  protection  of  the  Futtehghur  district  having  been  completed  by  the  Commander' 
in-Chief,  his  Excellency  left  for  Cawnpore  on  the  Ist  Brigadier  ScAton  oonmiands  in  the 
Futtehghur  district,  and  has  her  Mijesty's  8th  and  82nd  R^ments,  and  one  battery  of  Royal 
Artillery.  Orders  have  been  given  to  raise  a  native  corps  at  Futtehghur.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  at  Shumshabad,  with  the  appearance  of  strength  left  in  these  districts, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  communication  till  the  reinforoementa  sent  by  Sir 
J.  Lawrence  to  Major-General  Penny,  with  a  view  to  acUve  operations  in  Rohilcund,  may 
reach  that  officer. 

QorrHckpore.—lt  has  been  arranged  that  his  Excellency  Jung  Bahadoor's  force  shall 
advance  into  Oude  at  the  same  time  with  the  troops  under  Gencoral  Franks.  These  columns 
will  act  in  concert  with  the  force  under  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chie£  AH  is 
settling  down  in  the  Gorruckpore  district. 

Jaunpore. — ^The  left  column  of  Brigadier-General  Franks'  force  (the  Jaunpore  Add  foroe) 
went  out  from  Secundra  on  the  23rd,  and  attacked  the  rebel  Nazim  at  Nurselpore,  to  which 
place  he  had  moved  from  Sosawun,  and  joined  the  talookdar  of  Nurselpore.  This  stronghdd 
was  taken  possession  of  and  destroyed,  and  the  enem^  driven  out  with  the  loss  of  about  500 
killed  and  wounded,  with  the  whole  of  bis  camp  eqmpage  and  ammunition  and  three  guna 
The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  about  8,000  men,  with  fourteen  guns.  In  consequence  of  the 
density  of  the  jungle,  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  the  action  of  our  cavalry  was 
much  impeded,  and  the  rebels  were  enabled  to  withdraw  [most  of  the  guns.  They  have  now 
retreated  across  the  frontier,  and « Sosawun  has  been  occupied  by  the  civil  power.  In  this 
engagement  our  loss  was  trifling.  Greneral  Franks  speaks  highly  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
troops,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Goorkha  commander.  General  Franks'  force  is 
to  move  on  to  Sultanpore  in  Oude,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  his  Excellency  Jung  Bahsdoor. 

Je/ptaoree.— Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  European  convalescent  detachment  from  Jd- 
pigoree,  their  place  will  "be  supplied  by  the  detachment  of  European  seamen  from  Rungpore. 

XoAore.— All  is  quiet  in  the  Puqjaub. 

Lucknow, — ^Active  operations  are  making  for  the  reduction  of  this  place.  The  first 
portion  of  the  Conunander-in-Chief  s  force  crossed  the  Ganges,  fh)m  Cawnpore,  on  the  4th  of 
February.  Report  says  that  great  dissension  prevails  amongst  the  rebeb  in  the  city,  and  that 
many  are  leaving. 

Mcdwa, — The  fort  Of  Rntghur  was  evacuated,  and  occupied  by  us  on  the  28th  Jsnuaiy. 
Fazel  Mahomed  Khan  was  taken  prisoner  trying  to  escape,  and  was  to  be  hanged  over  the 
gateway.  Msgor  Orr,  with  a  portion  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  reached  Goona  on  the 
22nd  January;  the  country  was  quiet  and  the  road  open. 

Meerut — ^Mijor-General  Penny's  head-quarters  are  again  to  be  formed  at  Meerut,  where 
a  force  will  be  collected  and  organized  for  operations  .in  Rohilcund.  Her  Majesty's  64Ui 
Regiment  have  been  placed  at  M^jor-General  Penny's  disposal,  and  are  to  hold  Boliuid- 
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•hnhnr,  with  a  wing  of  the  Belooch  Battalion  and  the  Afi^phan  Hone.  After  proyiding  for 
the  lafetj  of  Delhi  and  Meemt,  Mfgor-Q^eral  Penny  will  he  ahle,  irreepectiyely  of  the  troops 
now  employed  in  the  Moiaffemaggar  district,  to  form  a  moveable  column  for  serrioe  in  any 
direction,  consisting  of  twelye  field  gnns,  two  heayy  howitzers,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
the  Towanna  Horse,  300  men  of  her  Migesty's  60th  Rifles,  200  of  the  Sirmoor  Battalion,  and 
one  regiment  Puigaub  Infantry,  600  strong. 

Mynpoorie,—Rer  Migesty's  38th  Regiment,  now  at  ^ynpoorie,  are  escorting  the  siege- 
trsin  (from  Agra)  to  Cawnpore,  having  been  replaced  by  a  portion  of  her  Majesty's  8th  Foot. 
A  native  corps  is  aboat  to  be  raised  either  at  this  station  or  at  Etawah. 

iVaopore.— A  detachment  of  about  fourteen  men  of  the  Irregular  Horse  battery,  which 
had  arrived  at  Raepore  ftom  Nagpore,  mutinied  on  the  18th  January,  cutting  down  the  ser- 
gesnt-migor  (who  died  shortly  after  of  his  wounds),  and  seized  the  two  post  guns.  They 
endeavoured  to  incite  the  men  of  the  3rd  Nagpore  Irregular  Cavahry  at  Raepore,  about  200 
in  number,  to  join ;  but,  fiuling  this,  gave  themselves  up,  and  were  immediately  to  be  tried. 
The  murderer  of  the  sergeant-mngor  was  a  magazine  Lascar,  who  has  escaped  for  the  present, 
but  a  reward  has  been  offered  for  his  apprehension.  It  is  hoped  that  this  aflSdr  is  at  an  end, 
though  some  anxiety  is  fidt  regarding  the  other  detachments  in  the  district.  All  precautions 
hsTe  been  taken  that  were  possible,  fmd  General  Whitlock  has  been  requested  to  send  such 
aid  from  his  division  to  Raepore  as  he  may  consider  required  under  the  circumstances. 

Oude.'^A  post  has  been  formed  at  Onao,  and  Bunnee  has  been  much  strengthened  l>y  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  anticipation  of  the  advance  upon  Lucknow. 

RajpootaHa,-^The  fort  of  Aliwa,  in  Rsjpootana,  has  been  evacuated  and  occupied 
by  us. 

Saugor. — Sir  Hugh  Rose  must  have  arrived  at  Saugor  about  the  end  of  January,  though 
no  direct  intelligence  has  reached  of  his  having  done  so. 

Tntnk  Road  (SoMeram).— Lieutenant-Colonel  Michel  has  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  force  in  this  place,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  her  Migestv's  54th  Foot,  a 
portion  of  the  Bengal  Policy  Battalion,  and  some  Royal  and  Madras  ArtiUery,  and  which 
will  be  employed  in  clearing  the  southern  portion  of  the  Shahabad  district  lieutenant- 
Colonel  Michel  has  been  empowered  to  increase  the  reward  already  offered  for  Ummer 
Sing  to  any  sum  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees,  at  any  time  which  it  may  be  thought  expedient 
to  do  so. 

On  the  18th  February,  1858,  the  Groyemor-General  of  India  «ent  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  narrative  of  events  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  compiled  firom  information  received  from  the  authorities 
IQ  those  districts. 

Aara, — Communication  by  telegraph  re-established  30th  January,  1858. 

AUahabad, — ^The  Qovemor-Qeneral  arrived  on  the  4th  February.  1858,  and  is  in  camp  in 
the  fort.  The  Commander-in-Chief  came  in  on  the  8th  instant,  and  returned  to  Cawnpore 
the  same  day. 

Benares. — ^Thirty-one  prisoners  broke  jail  on  the  9th  instant,  and  cut  down  the  jemadar  { 
twenty-six  mutineers;  eleven  were  shot,  three  died  of  wounds,  thirteen  caught  and  hanged, 
snd  four  common  prisoners  are  missing. 

Cawnpore, — ^A  fresh  inroad  of  the  rebels  is  reported  in  the  district  firom  Calpee.  A  troop 
of  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  7th  Hussars,  and  the  79th  Highlanders  crossed  the  Ganges  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1858,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  W.  Campbell,  and  have  be^  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Busserut  Gunge,  and  there  await  further  instruction.  A  force  consisting  of  the 
3rd  Troop,  3rd  Brigade  Horse  Artillery,  9th  Lancers,  and  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  also  crossed 
the  river  on  the  6th  instant,  and  proceeded  to  Onao.  The  heavy  train  has  crossed  the  Ganges. 
500  infiuitry  and  about  twenty  sowars  crossed  the  Ganges  between  Bihouhar  and  Sewngpore, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Nana  or  his  brother  is  with  them.  They  have  taken  the  direction 
of  Sheolie  and  Secundra.  In  consequence  of  a  gathering  of  rebels  at  the  various  ghauts, 
Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  88th  Regiment,  has  been  moved  from  Akbarpoor  to  Sheolie,  and 
Brigadier  Walpole  back  to  Chowbeypore.  The  disposition  of  the  force  for  arresting  any 
movement  across  the  river  has  been  entrusted  to  the  latter  officer;  he  has  three  regiments  of 
infimtry,  500  sowars,  and  twelve  guns  under  his  command.  The  Conmiander>  in-Chief  s 
plan  for  moving  on  Lucknow  is  as  follows : — Six  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavidry 
are  echdoned  along  the  road  to  Bunnee,  for  its  safeguard ;  the  leading  portion  will  most 
likely  arrive  there  on  the  13th  February,  and  his  Excellency's  camp  will  probably  be  formed^ 
on  me  17th  or  18th  instant,  at  Buntara  (four  miles  beyond  Bunnee),  on  which  the  remaining 
regiments  will  close  up ;  in  the  peantime  Brigadier-General  Grant,  C.B.,  has  been  directed 
to  beat  up  the  village  of  Foorwa,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Bunnee  Road,  and  other  expeditions 
may  have  to  be  made  for  dispersing  bodies  of  insurgents  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  It  was 
Rao  Sahib,  the  Kana*s  nephew,  who  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Nana  Mow  Ghaut  (between 
Bellonr  and  Sewngpore),  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Nana  himself  meditates  a  like  attempt 
at  the  head  of  some  2,000  men.  Maun  Sing  has  given  notice  to  Brigadier-Crcneral  MacGregor 
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that  rach  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  the  Nana.  On  the  14th  of  Febroaiy  the  eflfectiTe 
force  mider  the  personal  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  as  foUowsx^Nayal 
^Brigade,  431;  artillery,  1,745;  engineers,  865;  cayalry  (Em'opean  and  Natiye),  8,169; 
in&ntry  (European  and  Natiye),  12,498.    Total,  18,708. 

Some  alarm  haying  been  excited  by  the  gathering  of  the  insurgents  at  the  Tarions  ghauts 
of  the  Ganges,  between  Futtehghur  and  Cawnpore,  Bri^Eulier  Walpole  has  been  ordered  to  retrace 
his  steps  some  twenty  miles  up  the  Qrand  Trunk  Road,  and  combine  with  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxwell,  C.B.,  at  Sheolie,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  any  large  body  that  might  attempt 
to  cross  from  Oude.  Brigadier  Seaton,  C.B.,  had  considered  it  necessary  to  stop  the  conyoy 
of  ladles  and  fiEimilies  which  left  Agra  on  the  11th  February.  The  rebel  leaders  in  BohUcund 
and  Oude  appear  to  wish  to  take  adyantage  of  the  absence  of  the  bulk  of  our  forces  at 
Lucknow  to  excite  new  disturbances  in  the  Doab.  And  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  send  a  strong  brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Grant,  C.B.,  to  make  a  circuit  in 
the  proyince  of  Oude,  and  threaten  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  insurgents  on  the  Ganges;  the 
Brigadier-General  is  to  yisit  the^  places  bearing  the  most  rebellious  character,  particularly  the 
residence  of  the  Nana,  at  FutteHpore  Chowrassee,  of  Numsib  AUy,  at  Rassoolabad  and  Mean- 
'  gunge.  Brigadier<rGeneral  MacGregor  hoped  to  cross  the  Gogra  below  Tanda,  on  the  14th 
of  February,  with  Jung  Bahadoor's  force,  and  Brigadier-General  Franks  will  be  able  to 
concentrate  his  force  on  the  same  date  at  Singraihow.  Thus  his  ExceUency*  vrill  haye  an 
additional  force  of  12,000  men  to  carry  on  the  siege.  General  Outram  reports  tnat  he  has  no 
reason  to  anticipate  further  attacks  from  the  insurgent  troops  under  the  Begum  of  Xiucknow. 
The  great  commissariat  dep6t  is  to  be  formed  at  Jelhilabad,  which  is  the  right  d  Sir  James 
Outram's  position. 

Delhi — The  necessary  orders  for  the  demolition  of  the  fortification  haye  been  issued. 

Etawah, — Mr.  Hume  has  gained  a  yictory  oyer  the  rebels  at  Phoolpore,  capturing  their 
guns  and  killing  125  men. 

Futuhpore, — The  party  of  mutineers  and  insurgents  in  the  district  continue  to  increase. 

Futtehghur. — ^2,000  men  are  reported  to  be  on  &ie  Bamgunga  with  four  guns.  At  Sandee 
there  is  a  force  of  4,000,  with  seyeral  guns;  they  hoyer  about  Meoiah  Ghaut,  opposite 
Mendhee  Ghaut  They  are  also  in  force  at  Seorajpore.  The  Nana  was  at  Nobotgunge  on 
the  10th  of  February,  and  seized  some  boats.  Hurdeo  Bux's  yillages  haye  been  attacked. 
Appa  Sahib  is  recruiting  at  Seetulgunge,  and  has  got  800  men.  A  regular  chun  of  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  by  the  rebels  between  Bareilly  and  Lucknow,  via  Shalgehanpore,  Sandee, 
and  Bilgram.  The  Rajah  of  Seongpore,  Minnepoorie  Bi^ah,  Kuttra  Bi^ah,  Mossum  Ali  Khan, 
and  perhaps  Bukht  Khan,  are  at  Meorah  Ghaut  and  Bilgram,  with  a  strong  force  of  cayalry 
and  infantry,  and  six  or  seyengons.  Nirtul  Sing  commands  Hushmut  Ally's  men,  about  500, 
near  Mendhee  Ghaut;  there  are  no  guns  there.  The  force  at  Nana  Mhow  consists  of  2,000 
men  and  tweWe  guns.  Munsab  Alii,  with  1,000  men  and  ten  guns,  is  at  Meangunge;  and  at 
Sandee  a  force  of  1,000  sowars,  and  flye  guns.  One  attack  is  proposed  on  all  the  ghauts  at  once. 

Fyzabad. — ^Maun  Sin^  has  reached  with,  it  is  said,  12,000  men. 

Hyderabad, — The  Rsgah  of  Sholapore  haying  leyied  bodies  of  mercenaries  with  a  yiew  to 
hostilities  against  the  British  Goyernment,  the  Besident  has  applied  to  the  Madras  Goyem- 
ment  for  troops,  and  has  also  ordered  the  troops  of  Singa  Soogoor  and  some  of  the  Hyden^Mui 
Contingent  to  proceed  to  Sholapore.  The  toWn  of  Sholapore  has  been  occupied  by  Colonel 
Malcolm;  the  Rajah  had  made  his  escape,  but  was  afterwards  captured. 

Indore, — The  Rajah  of  Arghar  has  been  hanged. 

Jaunpore. — Brigadier-General  Franks  has  united  his  columns  near  Budhapore,  on  the 
road  to  Sultanpore,  and  has  been  ordered  to  moye  on  the  road  which  runs  from  Jaunpore  to 
Lucknow. 

Jubbulpore, — Captain  Osborne  has  taken  all  the  outer  defences  of  B^eeragohur,  and  was 
about  to  attack  the  fort  itself. 

Nagpore, — Seyenteen  mutineers  of  the  Nagpore  Lrregular  Force  were  hanged  on  the 
20th  January,  1858.  The  execution  went  off  quietly.  Captain  Shakspear  has  returned 
through  the  Jungham  pass,  through  the  Raepore  frontier,  and  found  the  road  open,  and  not  a 
rebel  to  be  seen.  Baron  yon  Mayem  commenced  shelling  the  fort  of  Seobugpore  on  the  21st 
January,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  in  consequence  of  some  accident  to  his  gun.  He  has  beea 
ordered  to  return  to  Pindun,  and  defend  the  Raepore  frontier  against  the  Mundla  rebels. 
General  Whitlock  has  adyanced  towards  Jubbulpore. 

Punna. — Major  Ellis  states  that  Medhaloll,  Chuprassie,  and  Kooija  Persaud,  Moortear  of 
Dalta  States,  went  to  the  Nawab  of  Banda,  and  signed  a  paper  agreeing,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  to  send  troops  to  his  assistance.  The  Ranee  of  Dalta  gaye  the  intelligence.  Orders 
haye  been  giyen  for  securing  both  the  men. 

Rhotas, — Lieutenant-Colonel  Michel  took  possession  of  the  fort  on  the  17th  February 
with  a  part  of  Captain  Rattray's  Sikh  Battalion.  The  mutineers  and  rebeli  retreated  and 
dispersed. 

Scuseram, — Within  five  hours  of  the  Goyemor-Generars  departure  from  Jehannabad,  on 
his  journey  by  dak  to  Benares,  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  February,  1858,  the  yillage  of  Akbar- 
'  pore  was  attacked  by  200  mutineers  and  rebels;  they  were,  howeyer,  held  in  check  by  the 
zemindars,  and  retreated  in  the  morning. 
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SStm^or.— Sir  H.  Bow  attacked  the  fort  of  Shahghnr  on  the  26th  January,  1858.  The 
rebels  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the  town,  and  are  in  the  fort  The  Shahzadah  of  Mnnde- 
•ore  and  other  rebel  chiefs,  with  about  4,noO  people,  are  said  to  be  in  the  fort.  The  fort  of 
Ratghnr  was  OTacuated  on  the  night  of  the  28th  idem.  Fazel  Mahomed  Khan  was  taken 
prisoner  and  hanged  oyer  the  gate.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  reached  Sanger  on  the  Srd  February,  185CL 
without  opposition,  and  relieved  the  fort  and  station.'    The  rebels  are  at  Kinakut. 

Ssf&eL — A  purty  of  forty  or  fifty  mutineers  have  been  attacked  in  the  Kuttar  jungles, 
and  thirteen  killed.  Several  stragglers  have  also  been  killed;  in  all,  137  hare  been  accounted 
for.  At  Cachar,  in  Jumbulpore,  the  jemadar  of  Kalabar,  a  rebel  chief,  and  several  others, 
have  given  themselves  up. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  disturbed 
districts^  compiled  from  information  received  from  the  authorities  in  those 
districts* 

Cawfipore, — ^Brigadier-General  Grant  arrived  at  Meangunge  on  the  23rd  February,  and 
found  it  a  strong  walled  town  occupied.  A  breach  was  effected  in  three  hours,  and  the  place 
was  assaulted  and  taken.  The  enemy  lost  upwards  of  400  men;  our  casualties  only  sixteen 
or  dghteen,  including  two  officers  wounded :  four  guns  had  been  captured.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  crossed  the  river,  and  reached  Buntara,  six  miles  from  Alumbagh,  on  the  28th 
February. 

Cb^pM. — The  Nana's  nephew,  Rao  Sahib,  is  at  this  place,  with  no  considerable  force. 

Cuttack, — A  detachment  of  forty  men,  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  Ramghur  light 
Infimtry  Battalion,  attacked  some  rebels  in  their  stronghold,  neai  Sumbulpore,  and  were 
defeated.  Captain  Woodbridge,  commanding  the  detachment,  and  two  sepoys,  were  killed, 
and  five  sepoys  wounded;  assistance  had  been  sent. 

FmUdighur. — ^The  Nana  was  reported  to  be  still  at  Birra  on  the  20th  February,  and  the 
situation  of  the  rebels  much  the  same  across  the  river. 

Ooruckpore. — General  MacGregor  reports,  that  the  fleet  of  boats,  vrith  Colonel  Rowcroft's 
force,  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  19th  February,  four  miles  below  Jung  Bahadoor's  position 
yU  Bunraree;  that  Colonel  Bowcroft's  force  was  crossed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Gogra;  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  another  brigade  and  six  guns  crossed;  and  tluit  the  boats 
would  at  once  be  brought  up  to  Phoolpore,  when  the  whole  force  would  be  crossed  over. 
Colonel  Rowcroft's  force,  and  the  brigade  which  crossed  the  river  on  the  20th,  met  the 
enemy  at  Phoolpore,  and  totally  defeated  them,  capturing  three  guns.  The  bridge  of  boats 
was  expected  to  be  ready  on  the  25th  February;  and  the  Maharajah  had  proposed  to  advance 
by  forced  marches.  Jung  Bahadoor's  force  arrived  at  Umberpore  (fifteen  miles  towards 
Lncknow,  via  Sultanpore)  on  the  26th  Febmaiy.  As  it  was  determined  to  go  by  this  route, 
the  Kaval  Brigade,  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  the  two  Goorkha  regiments,  under  Colonel 
Rowcroft,  were  left  for  the  protection  of  Goruckpore,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  Maha- 
rajah. On  the  27th  instant  the  forces  arrived  at  Semolee.  The  men  and  cattle,  especially 
tiie  Bewa  Brigade,  were  considered  unfit  to  proceed  any  farther.  On  the  26th  February 
the  force  captured  a  small  fort  after  a  desperate  resistance;  it  was  very  strong,  having  a 
triple  line  of  defence  within  a  bamboo  jungle;  and,  although  defended  by  only  thirty-four 
men,  the  Goorkhas  lost  seven  killed  and  forty-three  wounded*  All  the  enemy  were  killed. 
A  much  larger  fort  was  occupied  on  the  27th  instant  without  opposition,  and  burnt;  200  men 
had  been  in  it  the  day  before. 

Jaunpore. — General  Franks'  force  marched  from  Singramow  on  the  19th  February,  and 
attacked  a  force  of  8,000  men  (of  whom  2,500  were  sepoys  of  the  20th,  28th,  48th,  and  71st 
Regiments  Native  Infontry)  under  Bunda  Hossun  Chukledar,  with  eight  guns,  at  C^anda, 
and  totally  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them  to  the  village  of  Rampoora,  three  miles  beyond 
Chanda.  Later  the  same  day  he  attacked  and  defeated  a  force  of  10,000  men  and  eleven 
guns,  under  Mehundee  Hussein,  at  Ameerapore,  on  their  march  to  the  support  of  Chanda. 
In  these  actions  six  guns  have  been  captured,  and  600  or  700  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
casualties  on  our  side  were  only  two  officers  (one  civilian),  five  Europeans,  and  four  (xoorkhas 
wounded.  General  Franks  was  at  Ameerapore  on  the  20th;  the  Nizam  being  on  his  left 
at  Warree,  and  both  being  equally  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  pass,  jungle,  and  fort  of 
Bndhayan;  but  on  the  21st  General  Franks  out-manoeuvred  him,  and  got  into  the  above 
position,  which  secured  the  advance  of  our  troops  to  Sultanpore.  On  the  22nd  General 
Franks  halted  at  Bndhayan,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  reinforcements,  and  the 
Nazini,  by  making  a  detour,  arrived  at  Badshahgunge,  two  miles  beyond  Sultanpore,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position,  intimating  his  arrival  by  firing  a  salute.  On  the  23rd  our  force 
marched  ten  miles,  turned  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  got  into  his  rear,  attacked 
and  defeated  his  force  of  25,000  men  (of  whom  5,000  were  sepoys,  and  1,800  cavalry),  with 
twenty-five  guns,  killed  and  wounded  at  least  1,800  men,  amongst  the  latter  Rsgah  Hussun 
All  IChan,  and  captured  twenty  pieces  of  artillery — one  32-pounder,  two  24-pounder8,  two 
18-poiinders,  four  l2-pounders,  one  9-potmder,  and  ten  smaller  guns — ^besides  all  their  camp, 
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baggage,  ammunition,  &c.  The  enemy'a  force  was  oompletdy  dispersed,  and  tiie  road  to 
Lucknow  and  Fyzabad  was  opened.  Our  whole  loss  in  the  three  actions  above  mentioosd 
amounts  to  only  two  men  killol  and  sixteen  wounded.  General  Franks  proposed  oontixnuni 
his  march  towards  Lucknow  the  next  morning.  On  the  26th  instant  the  force  srriTed  near 
Moosafir  Ehana.  Two  of  the  enemy's  sowars  were  killed,  and  important  despatches  fron 
Bajahs  Hussein  Ali  Khan  and  Lall  Madho  Sing  found  on  them,  acknowledging  their  inabili^ 
to  cope  with  us  in  the  field,  and  recommending  night  attacks  being  made  on  our  haggage, 
and  inroads  into  the  old  provinces,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  General  Franks'  foroe 
fW>m  going  into  Lucknow.  The  Lahore  Light  Horse  and  Pathan  Irregular  CavsJiy  hare 
joined  General  Franks. 

Lucknow, — The  enemy  attacked  Sir  James  Outram,  at  Alumbagh,  on  the  25th  Febraaiy. 
Two  guns  were  captured  from  them,  and  a  large  number  of  rebds  were  cut  up.  Our  loss 
only  two  killed  and  six  or  eight  wounded;  amongst  the  latter,  Colonel  Berkely  and  Captain 
Moorsom,  slightly.  The  B^gum  and  some  of  her  principal  officers  were  present  on  elephantf, 
but  escaped. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  at  Dilkoosha  on  the  2nd  instant,  and  took  up  his 
ground  in  rear  of  the  place  after  a  skirmish  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  rebels,  in  wliidi  a 
gun  was  taken  from  them.  They  have  made  a  very  complete  line  of  works  in  front  of  the 
CoDomander-in-Chief,  and  were  keeping  up  a  heavy  cannonade.  The  siege  train  was  to  doae 
up  on  the  4  th;  hidf  of  it  arrived  on  the  Srd.  General  .jFranks  was  to  close  on  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chi^  on  the  4th.    His  Excellency  is  in  communication  with  him. 

On  the  16th  March,  the  Goremor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  compiled  from  information  received  from  the  anthorities  in  those 
districts. 

A^a. — On  the  6th  March,  it  was  reported  that  Walleedad  Khan,  with  4,000  men  and  three 
guns,  mtended  crossing  the  Ganges  at  Kuchla,  and  200  cavalry  at  Kudwai^gunge.  Brigadier 
Showers  has  directed  some  troops  from  AUyghur  to  take  up  an  advanced  position  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

AUahabad.—ThB  wing  of  her  Migesty's  13th  Foot  has  been  ordered  to  join  Colonel  Bow- 
croft's  force  across  the  Gogra,  from  Azimghur.  The  4th  and  6th  Madras  Light  CaTslry 
arrived  here  on  the  10th  March.  On  the  12th  Miirch,  the  80th  Foot  left  for  Futtehpore.  The 
4th  Madras  Cavalry  marched  on  the  15th  instant  to  Gomckpore,  detaching  fifty  men  under  a 
subaltern  at  Azimghur  on  its  way.  The  detachment  of  her  Migesty's  S7tb  at  Ghazeepore^ 
with  two  guns,  proceeds  to  Azimghur,  and  another  detachment  of  the  same  regiment,  now  at 
Dinapore,  is  to  come  up  to  Ghazeepore.    Her  Majesty's  35th  has  reached  Dinapore. 

AUyghur. — General  Fenny  had  marched  ftxim  Meerut  with  a  moveable  colunm,  and  resebed 
AUyghur  on  the  12th  March ;  and  discretionary  powers  have  been  sent  to  him  to  cross  the 
Ganges  in  pursuit  of  the  xebds,  or  under  any  other  circumstances  that  may  make  it  advinUe 
to  do  so.    He  was  expected  at  Khasgunge  on  the  15th  March.    Etah  is  now  safe. 

Caumpore. — ^The  rebels  have  evacuated  Ghatumpore,  and  recrossed  the  Jumna.  A  body  of 
rebels,  considerable  in  number,  but  not  known  to  have  guns,  arrived  on  the  4th  Biarch  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  opposite  Radhall,  fi^e  miles  above  Sheonjpore.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  come  ftom  the  west.  On  the  5th  March,  there  was  a  report  frt>m  Colonel  Maxwell*! 
moveable  column,  which  states  that  the  Chirkaree  Bsjah  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
rebels  after  a  hard  fight ;  but  it  requires  confirmation.  The  rebels  who  threatened  Radhsli 
have  retired  inland,  and  are  now  known  to  have  been  Nurput  Singh's  party.  On  the  Snd 
March,  some  reinforcements,  called  Wilaitees,  had  joined  the  rebels  at  Calpee.  The  rebel 
foroe  at  Ghatumpore  has  made  no  advance,  and  all  is  clear  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
On  the  6th  March,  the  ghauts  on  the  Ganges  were  still  clear ;  but  a  collecticn  oi  rebels, 
reported  at  Booea  fort,  near  Madho  Ghurrie,  headed  by  rebel 'chiefs,  Rajah  of  Futwa  and 
others.  Nothing  new  frt>m  the  Jumna  side.  Colonel  Maxwell's  force  is  at  Jubbulpore.  The 
gathering  of  the  rebels  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  was  assuming  a  more  serious  form  on 
the  7th  March.  On  the  Jumna  side,  the  rebels  continue  to  gather  at  Hameerpore,  and  they 
have  made  preparations  for  its  defence.  The  Rigah  of  Chirkaree  is  still  said  to  be  holding 
out.  Natives  report  great  alarms  at  Calpee.  Colonel  Maxwell's  moveable  column  crossed 
into  OudQ  on  the  9th  March.  It  is  said  that  the  rebels  intend  breaking  up  their  establish- 
ments at  Derapore  and  Russoolabad.  On  the  12th  March,  planking  was  in  progress  on  the 
sands  of  the  Jumna,  near  Htuneerpore,  but  the  rebels  have  not  crossed.  At  CMpee,  all  ss 
usual  All  the  ghauts  on  the  Ganges  were  quiet.  A  report  was  received  on  the  15th  Mardi, 
that  a  considerable  body  of  rebels  had  crossed  the  Jumna,  fh)m  Humeerpore  into  Ghatumpore 
district,  but  without  guns.    All  well  at  Cawnpore.    Colonel  Maxwell  returned. 

FutteAghur,"^On  6th  March,  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Soonjpore,  headed  by  leaden  of 
importance,  who  threatened  to  cross  the  Ganges.  The  rebels  from  Budaon  are  reported  to 
have  attacked  Kumpil,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Bome  300  sowars  and  some  infantry 
have  recrossed  the  river  with  considerable  plunder.    Information,  from  a  reliable  souzoe,  was 
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.rooght  OD  the  11th  March,  that  the  Nana  bad  arrired  with  dOO  or  400  men,  hone  and  foot, 
at  Shahjehanpore,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Bareilly.  The  enemy  had  recrosfled  the  Ganges  on 
the  4th  March. 

Futtehpore, — ^The  moyeable  column  nnder  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christie,  her  Migestv's  80th, 
OD  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna,  attacked  the  rebels  at  Serowlee,  on  the  opposite  bank.  The 
enemy  are  belieyed  to  have  suffered  severely  j  but,  as  there  were  no  boats,  our  force  could  not 
croBs  the  riTcr  and  attack  them;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christie,  therefore,  after  haying 
shelled  the  town  of  Serowlee,  and  set  flre  to  parts  of  it,  retired  to  Dhana,  at  10  jlm.\  our  loss 
was  one  man  killed,  and  three  wounded. 

Guruchpore. — Colonel  Bowcroft's  force  was  attacked  by  the  rebels,  4,000  sepoys,  10,000 
irregulars,  300  sowars,  and  nine  guns,  at  Amora,  on  the  5th  March.  The  action-  commenced 
at  8.30  A.M.,  and  closed  at  12.30  p.m.  The  enemy  w^re  totally  defeated,  and  pursued  seven 
miles,  losing  400  or  500  killed  and  wounded ;  eight  guns  and  ammunition  were  captured — 
namely,  one  18-pounder,  one  9-pounder,  two  6-pounders,  and  four  of  smaller  calibra  The 
Yeomanry  Cava&y  made  some  telling  charges,  in  one,  lulling  ninety-three  of  the  enemy. 
The  Nazim  Mahomed  Hussun,  Rajah  Dabie  Bux  of  Gonda,  the  Bajah  of  Churdah,  and 
Mahundee  AUi  Hussam,  were  present,  on  elephants.  The  sepoys  were  of  the  Ist,  10th,  and 
53rd,  lately  completed  to  500  each ;  2nd  Oude  police,  700 ;  and  some  of  the  5th  Gwalior 
Contingent  On  the  17th  February,  whilst  escorting  boats  up  the  Biver  Gogra,  Captain 
Sotheby,  B.N.,  with  a  force  consisting  of  130  men  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  35  Sikhs,  and  60 
Goorkhas,  with  one  mountain-howitzer,  attacked  and  captured  the  fort  of  Chundeepore,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  tiUdng  two  guns,  spare  waggons,  and  ammunition,  besides  all  the 
private  property  of  the  rebels.  The  fort  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  plantation  of 
bamboos,  and  was  garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  not  many  of  whom  were  killed,  in  con- 
Bequence  of  the  thick  cover  they  fought  under.  Our  loss  was  four  wounded,  including  Captain 
Weston,  36th  Native  Infantry.  The  river  steamer  Jumna  co-operated  with  the  land  force, 
and  rendered  efficient  service.    The  fort  and  adjacent  buildings  were  burnt. 

Lucknow. — General  Franks'  force  joined  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  5th  March.  On 
the  left  of  Alumbagh,  a  strong  brigade  of  cavalry  has  been  placed,  and  patrols  as  fitr  as  the 
old  road  between  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore.  Sir  J.  Outram's  advance  across  the  Goomtee  took 
place  on  the  6th  March,  and  his  force,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  it,  occupied  a  position 
across  the  Fyzabad  road,  leaving  the  Chukkur  WaJla  Eotee  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  his 
front  Migor  Smith,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  was  killed  in  the  skirmish.  On  the  7th  instant,  the 
enemy  made  a  desultory  assault  on  Sir  James's  force,  but  was  driven  off  with  ease.  Sir  H. 
Graot  then  made  a  wide  sweeping  movement  with  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  to  the  north- 
east, through  the  cantonments,  and  returned  to  camp  without  having  been  opposed.  On  the 
9th  March,  Sir  J.  Outram  attacked  the  enemy,  and,  after  taking  the  Chukkur  Walla  Kotee, 
he  pressed  on,  and  occupied  the  Badshabagh,  opposite  the  Chutter  Munzil.  Our  loss  very 
trifling.  8ir  J.  Outram  having  on  the  9th  instant  effectually  turned  and  enfiladed  the  enemy's 
first  great  line  of  works,  the  Martini^re,  after  it  had  been  heavily  cannonaded,  was  stormed 
by  the  2nd  division,  under  Sir  E.  Lugard.  The  action  was  principally  an  artillery  one,  and 
our  loss  was,  consequently,  trifling.  The  lower  line  of  works  on  the  canal,  abutting  on  the 
Goomtee,  has  been  seized  by  us.  Sir  J.  Qutram  was  to  oommeuce  shelling  the  EaLserbagh  on 
the  10th  March.  The  Oommander-in-Qiief  is  making  gradual  progress  against  the  multiplied 
defences  of  the  enemy.  On  the  10th  March,  Banks's  house  was  odcupied,  and  an  extended 
position  taken  up  in  its  front ;  and  Sir  J.  Outram  has  pushed  his  advances  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  resistance  was  stubborn,  and  the  rebels  are  in  great  numbers.  Jung 
Bahadoor  joined  and  moved  into  line  on  the  11th  March.  Sir  J.  Outram,  on  the  Uth,  pushed 
his  advance  as  far  as  the  iron  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  and  established  batteries 
10  as  to  enfilade  some  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  to  command  the  stone  bridge.  The  Begum's 
house  was  stormed,  after  a  heavy  cannonading,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  by  the  93rd 
Highlanders,  4th  Puigaub  Infantry,  and  1,000  Goorkhas.  They  were  supported  by  the  rest 
of  Sir  £.  Lugard's  division.  Maharajah  Juug  Bahadoor  was  to  move  close  to  the  canal  the 
tame  afternoon,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  12th  instant  Three  tele- 
graph offices  have  been  established,  one  at  Alumbagh,  one  in  the  Martini^re,  and  one  in 
General  Outram's  camp.  All  were  working  well  on  the  12th  idem.  The  £mambarrah  and 
Kaiserbagb  were  taken  on  the  14th  instant.  On  the  15th  March,  the  enemy  were  streaming 
oat  of  the  city  in  vast  numbers  in  the  direction  of  Sundeela.  Brigadier  Campbell,  who  was 
on  the  left  of  the  Alumbagh,  started  in  pursuit  at  2  a.m.,  with  a  very  strong  brigade  of 
cavalry,  and  two  troops  of  horse  artillery;  and  Brigadier-General  Grant,  with  1,000  men  and 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  also  started  towards  Seetapore,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  the 
fugitives  who  may  be  turned  off  by  Brigadier  Campbell's  movement ;  and  was  followed  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th  instant,  by  a  brigade  of  infantry  and  heavy  artillery.  He  is  directed 
to  halt  at  ^tapore  for  instructions.    This  is  the  direct  road  to  Bohilcund. 

Roorkee.-— Three  regiments  and  a  half  of  Sikh  Infantry,  and  one  of  cavah7,  were  ready  to 
cross  the  Ganges  on  the  10th  March. 

Saugor, — Brigadier  Wheler  writes  from  camp,  Banda,  1st  March,  that  he  had  had  an 
a&ir  with  a  body  of  about  300  rebels,  at  a  village  called  Jalimpore,  seven  miles  from  thence, 
ud  just  across  the  Shahghur  frontier.    They  were  posted  in  the  viUagOi  with  a  densely 
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wooded  hill  in  their  rear ;  they  opened  a  fire  with  zumboonicks ;  but  after  a  few  romidi  from 
our  guns,  they  retired  into  the  jangle.    The  head-qoarters  of  the  3l8t  Natire  Infimt^,  and 
150  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  drove  them  through  the  jungle,  and  on  the  hills,  until  they 
were  totidly  disperaed,  and  had  lost  their  zumboorucks,  plunder,  and  two  loads  of  gunpowda 
—our  losi,  nothing.    Brigadier  Wheler  was  about  to  make  a  fmnt  on  Shahghur,  and  await 
further  orders  from  Sir  H.  Rose  at  Bamori,  the  fourth  march  frtnn  Saugor,  on  the  Calpee 
road.     The  force  under  Sir  H.  Rose  forced  the  pass  of  Mudhunpore  on  the  3rd  March,  after 
a  short  but  vigorous  resistance.    The  enemy  numbered  about  4,000  or  5,000  Pathans  and 
Bundelas,  and  600  or  700  sepoys  of  the  52nd  and  other  regiments :  they  suffered  severdf. 
Mi^or  Orr  was  sent  in  pursuit,  and  cut  up  fifty  or  six^  of  the  rebels,  of  whom  a  lazge 
number  wen  smoys.    Tlie  enemy  abandoned  the  fort  of  Serai,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Rfgah  of  Shahghur,  and  scattered  in  every  direction.    A  small  party  of  our  troops  is  to  be 
left  in  it,  to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Saugor.    This  success  enables  Sir  H.  Bote  to 
communicate  with  his  first  brigade  at  Esaghur  (or  Chundejrree)  up  to  Jhansi,  with  tlie 
exception  of  two  or  three  forts  which  he  can  take. 

On  the  19th  March,  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Conrt  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  compiled  from  information  received  from  the  authorities  in  those 
districts. 

Cawnpore, — On  the  16th  March,  the  rebels  had  recrossed  the  Jumna  to  Humeerpore. 

Futtehghur, — On  the  15th  March,  the  Nana  was  still  at  Shalgehanpore,  and  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  rebels  were  with  him.  The  enemy  had  also  again  entered  the  district,  attacked 
Kumnil,  and  driren  ofi'the  Shanna  people.    General  Penny  was  close  at  hand. 

Lucknow, — On  the  16th  March,  the  bridges  were  secured,  and  our  troops  occupied  tbe 
'  Muchee  Bawn  and  great  Imambarah.  Large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to  croit  tbe 
stone  bridge  an  hour  before  Sir  J.  Outram*s  attack  commenced.  He  was  ordered  to  pren 
the  attack ;  but  the  resistance  was  very  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  prerious  d^ys. 
On  the  night  of  the  above  date,  a  Groorkha  division  also  seized  the  enemy's  position  in  firont 
of  the  Alumbagh.  Vast  numbers  of  men,  bo^  armed  and  unarmed,  were  evacuating  the  dty 
by  the  outlet  they  possess  to  the  northwards.  On  the  17th  instant,  our  advances  were  being 
gradually  pushed  On  all  sides  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  troops,  particularjy  towards  Gow 
Ghaut  and  Moosabagh,  in  which  direction  the  enemy  are  retiring.  The  point  they  intend  to 
make  for  is  not  known. 

Agra. — ^Intelligence  has  been  received  from  Agra,  dated  the  1 7th  March,  that  the  town  ooljr 
of  Chiikaree  had  been  plundered,  and  that  the  fort  was  safe.  Nothing  of  interest  had  been 
heard  from  Brigadier  Showers'  column ;  but  the  rebels  were  in  the  raviiies  of  the  Chumbul, 
and  some  of  them  had  been  killed.  The  new  police  behaved  well.  The  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chumbul  is  much  unsettled.  At  Kotah,  the  Rao,  aided  by  others  from  Kerowlee,  ii 
fighting  with  the  rebels,  and  appears  to  have  the  best  of  it. 

Futiehghur, — On  the  17th  March,  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  at  Bichpooria,  headed  by 
Mohsour  Alii  Khan,  and  have  completed  their  bridge  there,  and  threaten  to  cross. 

Lucknow, — On  the  17  th  March,  the  Goorkha  force,  under  Jung  Bahadoor,  occupied  tiie 
Charbagh  and  Cawnpore  road  in  the  city,  and  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  in  great  force  in 
the  afternoon.  The  enemy's  flank,  however,  was  turned  by  the  direction  of  the  Mahanysh 
in  person,  and  they  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  ten  guns  and  all  the  waggons 
of  a  light  field  battery;  one  gun  was  one  of  our  own  9-pounder8.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
March,  the  Goorkha  force  renewed  its  advance  on  the  right,  and  captured  seven  more  guns, 
and  the  force  holds  that  quarter  of  the  city,  one  mile  and  a-half  to  the  westward  of  the  O&wn- 
pore  road.  The  Goorkhas  have  passed  the  front  of  Alumbagh,  and  taken  the  rebel  batteries 
opposed  to  them  in  reverse.  The  advance  of  our  troops  on  the  right,  on  the  17th,  was  ncC 
opposed.  On  the  18th  instant,  we  were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  tbe 
first  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  authority  were  being  made.  The  inhabitants  had  fled  tbe 
city,  and  were  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  A  force  had  been  organized  to  attack  the 
Moosabagh,  the  last  post  held  by  the  enemy,  on  the  foUowmg  morning,  19th  March. 

On  the  20th  March^  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  sent  to 
the  Secretary  at  the  India  House^  the  accompanying  addition  to  the  narra- 
tive of  events  despatched  the  day  before  to  the  Court  of  Directors : — 

-^^rro.— News  of  the  15th  March,  fix>m  Gwalior,  confirms  the  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  tbe  fort  of  Chirkaree  by  the  rebels,  under  Tantia  Topee,  aided,  it  is  said,  by  parties  sent 
by  the  Nawab  of  Banda  and  Ranee  of  Jeytpore.  Up  to  the  19th  of  March,  no  further  news 
had  been  received  from  Brigadier  Showers*,  force  on  the  Chumbul,  or  tcom  Kotah. 

Futtehghur. — On  the  18th  March,  the  rebels  crossed  the  Ramgunga  in  great  force,  with 
four  guns;  they  retired,  however,  to  Baugaon.  Their  bridge  is  finished  across  the  Ram- 
gunga.   On  the  19th  instant,  our  column  at  Meeran-ke- Serai  was  called  in.     Authentic 
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infbrmfttioa  had  been  received  that  the  Nana  was  at  Alljgimge.  At  Simirree,  the  rebeli 
remahi  in  the  same  force  as  before. 

Luckmow, — ^The  Moosabagh,  the  last  post  held  by  the  enemy,  was  taken  by  our  troops  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th  March,  and  the  cayabry  has  been  sent  in  pumuit  to  the  northward 
Milt  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Orr  have  been  saved.  Arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  part  of  our  troops  from  the  dty.  The  Ck)mmander-in-Chief  is  arranging  the 
details  for  the  future  garrison  of  Lacknow. 

Caumpore, — On  the  aoth  of  March,  intelligence  had  been  received  fh)m  the  Tehseeldar  of 
Ghatnmpore,  that  the  party  who  crossed  the  Jamna,  firom  Humeerpore  to  Burree  Paul,  have 
retreated  b^re  the  column  commanded  by  lieutenant-Colouel  Christie,  80th  Foot,  who  is 
patrolling  the  Futtehpore  district  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 

On  the  Ist  April,  1858,  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  compiled  &om  information  received  from  the  authorities  in 
those  districts. 

Allahabad, — On  the  25th  March,  the  railway  to  Futtehpore  was  opened  by  the  Governor- 
General.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th  instant,  the  wing  of  her  Migesty's  13th,  and  fifty  men 
of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guardis,  left  to  reinforce  the  troops  at  Benares  and  Azimgbur. 

AUyghur. — On  the  27th  March,  there  were  between  3,000  and  4,000  men,  with  five  gan% 
at  Euchla ;  and  Nyaz  Mahomed,  with  five  guns  and  5,000  men,  at  Sahaswan,  said  to  be  coming 
to  Goomour.  Raheen  Ally,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  at  Chumaree.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Nana,  with  500  men,  had  reached  a  village  near  Bareilly,  and  sent  a  message  to  Khan 
Mahomed  Khan,  asking  for  an  asylum,  which  the  latter  ^nted,  and  ofiered  him  the  command 
of  his  army,  which  the  Nana  accepted,  and  promised  to  join  the  force  at  Kuchla  in  a  couple  of 
days. 

Azimghwr, — On  the  21st  Biarch,  Colonel  Millman's  force  drove  a  body  of  Kooer  Sing's 
troops  out  of  Atrowlia,  but  on  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  large  bodies  of  rebel  *'  Pulwars," 
and  forced  to  retire,  without  loss,  to  Azimghur.  Forty-six  men  of  the  Madras  Rifles  had  been 
sent  from  Benares.  Ck>lonel  Milhnan's  force  consisted  of  206  Europeans,  60  Madras  Cavalry, 
and  two  guns ;  and  a  reinforcement  of  150  men  of  her  Majesty's  37th,  from  Ghazeepore,  was 
to  reach  Azimghur  on  the  25th  instant,  to  be  followed  by  another  part  of  nearly  the  same 
strength.  Colonel  Dames  had  assumed  command  at  Azimgbur.  The  rebels  took  possession 
of  the  town  of  Azimghur,  without  opposition,  on  the  26th  March,  and  attacked  the  entrench- 
ment They  are  said  to  be  4,000  strong  (1,000  sepoys),  with  four  guns,  and  3,000  more  are 
said  to  be  coming  up  from  the  rear.  On  the  27th  March  a  force  consisting  of  200  men  of  her 
Migesty*8  37th,  two  guns,  and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  4th  Madras  Cavalry,  made  a  sortie, 
and  drove  the  enemy  before  them  with  ease  in  the  open  country,  but  having  attacked  the  town, 
they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  Captain  Bedford,  her  Majesty's  37th  Regiment,  killed,  and 
eleven  men  of  the^same  regiment  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel  Dames  retreated  to  the 
entrenchment  covered  by  the  guns  and  cavalry.  Colonel  Dames  has  been  instructed  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Benares. — On  the  27th  Mareh  eighty  recruits  arrived  at  Benares,  and  Brigadier  Gordon 
was  organizing  a  field  detachment,  consisting  of  100  men  of  her  Mjegest/s  10th  and  97th 
Regiments  and  50  Madras  Rifles,  to  be  added  to  by  as  many  picked  men  as  possible  frt>m  the 
recruits.  On  the  29th  March  supplies  for  fifteen  days  for  500  Europeans,  and  ammunition, 
were  desfMttched  to  Azimghur  via  Ghazeepore,  escorted  by  100  men  of  her  Migesty 's  lOth  and 
97th  Regiments  and  60  Madras  Rifles,  and  it  would  be  joined  at  Ghazeepore  by  at  least 
a  squadron  of  Madras  Cavalry.  The  wing  of  the  13th,  sent  from  Allahabad,  will  go  to 
Azimghur. 

Cawnpore, — On  the  22nd  March,  Futtehpore,  Chorasee,  and  Oosmanpore,  across  the 
Ganges,  were  occupied  by  a  body  of  rebels.  Mahangah  Jung  Bahadoor  arrived  at  Cawnpore 
on  the  27th  Biarch,  with  2,500  soldiers.  The  rebels  who  crossed  the  Junma  below  Humeer- 
pore into  the  Futtehpore  district,  made  an  attack  on  Ghatnmpore  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
March,  burnt  the  thannah  and  tehselee,  and  killed  six  of  our  men.  They  left  again  at  day- 
break. Reliable  information  was  received  from  Calpee  on  the  26th  Biarch  that  Uie  Ranee  of 
Jhansi  had  left  her  own  fort,  and  taken  refuge  with  Tantia  Topee,  in  the  Chirkaree  territory. 
On  the  27th  Biarch  a  rebel  force  of  200  sowars,  500  sepoys,  and  two  guns,  was  at  Oonah  and 
its  neighbourhood.  On  the  30th  Biarch,  the  detachment  from  Biaxwell's  column  had  left 
Ghatnmpore,  and  rejoined  the  main  body  at  Akbarpore ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Christie's  force 
had  also  moved  ofi*  from  Jehanabad ;  and,  consequently,  the  tehselee  and  thannah  establish- 
ments have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Ghatnmpore  district.  No  news  fi^m  Calpee.  Affiiirs  at 
Oooryah  Deokullee,  in  the  direction  of  Sherghur  Ghaut,  renuiin  unsatisfactory. 

Calcutta. — ^A  detachment  of  artillery,  with  two  guns,  left  for  Sasseram  on  the  30th  March; 
and  on  the  3 1st  instant  a  detachment  of  100  seamen  left  for  the  same  place. 

Etawah, — ^Intelligence  dated  the  22nd  March,  states  that  the  Thana  and  Thessildaree  of 
Fhupboond  were  plundered  a  few  days  previously. 
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Futtehpore,—Jntelhgence  has  been  recdyed,  dated  24th  March,  that  the  rebeli  had  croned 
the  Jumoa  below  Humeerpore,  and  entered  Porsenda,  with  guns.  It  is  also  said,  that  it 
appears  certain  that  the  Rajah  of  Chirkaree  has  capitulated,  as  two  lakhs  of  rupeei  and  four- 
teen  guns  have  reached  Calpee  with  the  return  force,  a  portion  of  which  had  again  left  to 
meet  our  force  at  JhansL  The  52nd  Natiye  Infantry  had  arrived  at  Ata,  near  Calpee,  manj 
of  them  wounded,  after  fighting  General  Rose's  force. 

Futtehghur, — IntelligeDce  from  Shumshabad,  dated  23rd  March,  states  that  Eumpil  hss 
been  again  attacked  by  the  enemy;  that  they  are  in  strength  at  Euckla  Ghaut,  Soon^p(»« 
Ghaut,  Bhurtpore  Ghaut,  and  Bichpooria  Ghaut ;  that  they  are  also  in  great  streng^  at 
Baugaon,  from  whence  firing  was  heard.  On  the  22nd  March,  Mr.  J.  Power,  the  magistrate 
of  Futtehghur,  sank  five  boats  near  Soorujpore.  On  the  25th  instant,  Mr.  Power  reconnoitred 
at  Soortgpore,  and  observed  the  enemy  to  be  in  great  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
amounting  to  some  thousands,  with  a  great  many  well-mounted  cavalry  amongst  them.  They 
are  in  greater  force  at  Baugaon.  On  the  27th  Sfarch,  the  enemy  had  increased  In  strength 
opposite  Soorujpore,  and  brought  down  more  guns.  On  the  30th  March,  800  of  the  enemy'i 
cavalry,  in  excellent  order,  crossed  the  Ganges>ear  Eumpil,  but  retired  again  on  Uie  appear- 
ance of  our  force.  A  strong  body  of  them  went  off  to  the  left.  The  rebels  who  were  at 
Eusnore  had  dispersed.    They  are  still  in  force  at  Baugaon  and  Allyguoge. 

Jaunpore. — ^AU  was  quiet  on  the  28th  March,  and  the  fort  in  readiness  to  resist  any 
attack  that  might  be  made  on  it. 

Jhansi, — On  the  22nd  March,  Sir  H.  Rose's  force  arrived  at  Jhansi,  and  the  reconndtring 
party  were  fired  at  from  the  fort  and  town.  The  Ranee  is  residing  in  the  ftirt.  The  garrison 
is  said  to  consist  of  about  300  or  400  mutineers,  100  or  150  cavali^,  400  Willaitees,  and  5,000 
or  6,000  Bundelas,  &c.;  but  these  numbers  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Twenty  or  thirty  guns 
have  been  monnted  on  the  works,  and  most  of  the  city  gates  have  been  bricked  up.  Rajah  of 
Banpore  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  strong  party,  with  the  intention  of 
annoying  the  investing  force.  The  Duttiah  State  has  sent  2,000  or  3,000  men  to  take  post  on 
the  borders  between  that  State  and  Jhansi,  and  to  assist  the  British.  The  inhabitanU  of  the 
country  hold  aloof  firom  us  as  yet  Intelligence  of  28th  March  has  been  received  that  oar 
cannonade  from  the  evening  of  the  27th  instant  had  been  very  severe,  and  that  only  one  gun 
in  the  fort,  and  two  guns  on  the  city  walls,  remained  unsilenced. 

Kotah, — Intelligence  of  the  18th  March  reports  that  the  Eurrowlie  troops,  who  were 
assisting  the  Maha  Rao,  had  taken  six  guns  from  the  rebels.  A  letter  from  Boondee,  dated 
20th  instant,  states  that  the  rebels  had  made  an  inroad  into  Boondee  and  destroyed  some 
supplies  collected  there.  On  the  22nd  March,  the  British  force  arrived  opposite  Eotah,  and 
encamped  one  mile  and  three-quarters  from  the  enemy,  who  is  in  position  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ghurobul;  they  have  100  guns,  of  which  fifty  are  heavy  ones,  and  they  fire  at  grest 
elevation  towards  our  camp  and  the  palace  and  fort,  which  are  held  by  Maha  Rao's  force;  his 
Eurrowlie  allies  hold  half  the  city,  their  inner  flank  being  a  wall  which  surrounds  the  city. 
The  Malia  Rao  went  out  to  the  British  camp  on  its  arrival.  The  enemy's  fire  on  the  fort  and 
part  of  the  city  protected  by  it,  had  slackened  on  the  2drd  instant. 

Lucknow.—On  the  23rd  March,  Sir  J.  H.  Grant  was  sent  to  Eoorsee  to  disperse  a  body  of 
insurgents  under  Jai  Lall  Sing.  The  operation  was  perfectly  successful,  and  twelve  guns 
were  captured.  General  Grant  was  to  return  on  the  24th  instant  to  his  old  quarters  in  can- 
tonments. The  military  train,  her  Majesty's  10th  regiment,  and  a  field  battery,  left  Lucknow 
on  the  28th  March  for  Allahabad.  And  on  the  29th  instant,  Sir  £.  Lugard  marched  with  a 
brigade  of  infkntry,  700  sabres,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  including  heavy  guns  aiid 
mortars,  towards  Azimghur.  He  is  to  go  vid  Atrowlia,  and  take  the  rebels  at  Azimghur  in 
rear.  General  Grant  is  commanding  in  the  city  of  Lucknow,  and  the  army  has  been  broken  up; 
but  there  remains  a  stong  moveable  division,  composed  of  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dgbt 
of  infantry,  with  artillery  in  proportion,  under  Brigadi^-Gaieral  Walpole.  ITie  troops  remam- 
ing  at  Lucknow  are  to  be  formed  into  a  field  force,  under  a  divisional  commander,  with 
brigadiers  for  each  arm  (two  for  the  infantry). 

Punnah. — General  Whitlock's  fbrce  was  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bunas  River 
on  the  24th  March,  and  was  expected  at  Punnah  on  the  29th  instant,  when  he  would  more 
against  the  rebels  who  left  Chirkaree  upon  the  19th  idem,  and  have  collected  in  fbrce  netr 
Nowgong. 

ratna. — ^Intelligence  fVom  Patna,  received  vi&  Calcutta,  dated  30th  March,  states  that  the 
rebels  had  collected  ninety  boats  on  the  Gogra,  and  threatened  to  visit  Hutra  and  Chupra. ' 

Sasseram, — The  two  companies  of  her  Majesty's  54th  regiment  and  two  guns  have  left 
for  Benares,  to  be  replaced  from  Calcutta. 

Saugor. — The  fort  of  Chandaree  was  stormed  and  captured  on  the  17th  March,  by  the  1st 
brigade  Central  India  Field  Force ;  our  loss  was  not  great. 

Agra. — Intelligence  of  the  6th  April  has  been  received,  mentioning  that  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  at  the  taking  of  Eotah  was  trifling,  as  they  had  prepared  for  flight,  and  that  they  had 
escaped  in  the  direction  of  G«ralio>.  The  leaders  have  escaped.  Spies  sent  frt>m  Agra  report 
the  arrival  of  a  rebel  force  with  twelve  guns  at  Sheopore,  on  the  border  between  Gwalior  and 
Eotah.    Hera  Sing  has  command,  and  gives  out  his^tention  of  going  to  Jhansi. 

Azimghur, — The  detachment  of  her  Miyesty's  13th  and  Madras  Rifles  reached  Azimghur 
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on  the  6ih  April.  The  lehels  had  partly  broken  the  bridge,  and  met  the  detachment  in  force. 
The  lire  was  very  aerere,  but  the  iSth  and  Madras  Rifles,  the  whole  under  Lord  Mark  Kerr, 
behaved  admirably. 

Cawnpore, — On  the  7th  April,  Maxwell's  force  had  moved  to  Guincue.  The  rebels  at 
Hurra  hare  been  dispersed. 

Calpee, — On  the  6th  April,  Calpee  was  bemg  filled  with  the  wonnded  and  defeated  rebels 
from  Jhansi. 

FuiUhghwr, — On  the  6th  April,  the  rebels  had  gone  back  from  Kumpil  across  the  river,  but 
remain  in  uie  same  place  on  the  opposite  side.  The  force  at  Baugaon  had  been  increased  by 
two  regiments.  The  more  important  rebels  are  all  at  Bareilly,  and  a  proclamation  by 
Ferozshah,  son  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  has  attracted  much  attention. 

JTotaA.— -Intelligence  received  from  Baroda  of  the  5th  April,  states  that  both  the  fort  and 
town  of  Kotah  are  completely  in  our  possession,  and  that  above  fifty  guns  had  been  captured. 
Oor  loss  estimated  to  be  only  twenty-five  killed  and  wounded.  This  success  was  gained  by  a 
flank  movement  which  turned  the  enemy's  position,  and  rendered  his  defences  utterly  useless. 
The  native  troops  were  behaving  right  welL 

On  the  6th  Aprfl,  1858,  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Conrt 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  farther  narrative  of  events  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  compiled  firom  the  information  received  from  the 
authorities  in  those  districts. 

Banda, — ^It  is  stated  that  the  mutinous  sepoys  are  leaving  the  Nawab's  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  refused  to  grant  them  increased  rates  of  pay. 

Bareilly. — On  the  24th  March,  Khan  Bahadoor  Khan's  powder  magazine  is  reported  to 

have  exploded,  destroying  a^acent  houses  and  63  lives.    The  Nana  reached  Bareilly  the 

same  day,  with  bis  family,  and  500  horse  and  foot.  Filleebheet  has  been  evacuated  by  the  rebels. 

Calcutta. — ^A  further  detachment  of  the  Indian  Navy,  with  two  guns,  had  been  ordered 

up  to  Sasseram  on  the  5th  ApriL 

Cattmpare. — On  the  3rd  April,  news  of  the  death  of  Tantia  Topee  was  again  received 
from  Calpee.  A  detachment  of  Colonel  Maxwell's  column  had  gone  to  help  Mr.  Hume  at 
Ooryah.  The  5th  Fusiliers  and  78th  had  arrived  at  Cawnpore  fh>m  Lucknow.  On  the 
4th  April,  a  party  from  Colonel  Maxwell's  column  made  a  demonstration  at  Humeerpore 
Ghaut,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  enemy's  strength.  The  force  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  only  three  guns  were  observed,  and  two  of  these  were  native  ones,  of  small 
calibre.  The  village  of  Bampore,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  always  harboured  rebels, 
was  burnt  by  our  force.  Colonel  Maxwell's  force  was  to  march  to  Ackbarpore  on  the 
5th  April.  On  the  4th  April,  a  strong  column,  under  General  Inglis,  left  Cawnpore,  and 
had  gone  across  the  Ganges  to  attack  Ham,  a  village  in  Oude,  where  the  rebels  have  been 
collecting  revenue. 

Calpee, — ^In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Gwalior  Contingent  muti- 
neers and  Mahrattas,  Mahomed  Ishur,  an  adherent  of  the  Nana,  is  stated  to  have  fled,  on  the 
5th  April,  from  Uroha  to  Karain  Rao  for  reftige.  It  is  said  that  a  strong  party,  with  guns, 
intend  to  cross  at  Sherghur  and  make  for  Bareilly.  Panic  prevails  amongst  the  rebels  at 
Calpee,  on  account  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  advance. 

Futuhghtur. — On  the  1st  April,  the  enemy  were  crossing  at  Bichpooria,  but  were  not 
thought  likely  to  remain  across.  Walleedad  Khan  is  said  to  have  joined  the  rebels  at  Mhow, 
opposite  Bichpooria.  There  is  also  a  report  that  the  rebels  intend  making  a  rush  through  the 
Futtehghur  district  to  the  southward.  Some  cavalry  have  joined  them  at  Ally  gunge,  and  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Shal^jebaopore.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Nana  is  coming  that  way. 
On  the  2nd  April  it  was  said  the  enemy  intended  to  cross  at  Soongpore.  The  magistrate  had 
aeixbd  seven  boats. 

Jhansi. — On  the  night  of  the  31st  March,  the  rebel  force  crossed  the  Betwa  firom  Barwa, 
Sangor.  The  British  force  moved  out  at  daylight  on  the  1st  April  to  meet  them;  and  before 
8  A,u.  the  enemy  was  routed  and  pursued  by  the  cavalry  towards  Burraghutta  and  Oorcha. 
Eleven  guns  were  captured  from  the  enemy,  many  of  whom  were  killed;  amongst  them  several 
sepoys  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent.  No  attempt  was  made  to  escape  from  the  fort  or  town, 
which  were  surrounded  by  our  troops.  On  the  3rd  of  April  the  town  was  gallantly  taken, 
after  a  determined  resistance.    The  fort  had  almost  ceased  firing. 

Kotah. — Two  hundred  men  of  her  Majesty's  83rd,  and  100  of  the  13th  Bombay  Native 
Infantry,  have  been  placed  in  the  quarters  held  by  the  Kurrowlee  troops  against  the  enemy; 
guns  were  to  follow.  The  rebel  force  is  said  to  be  5,000  men.  On  the  30th  March,  Kotah 
was  taken  by  the  British  force,  with  slight  resistance.  Battery  after  battery  and  bastion  after 
bastion  were  carried  with  a  rush,  her  Majesty's  72nd  and  95th  leading;  our  losses  are  smalL 
The  rebels  are  outside  in  the  cantonments,  and  a  force  of  artillery  and  cavaliy,  including  the 
8th  Hussars,  had  been  sent  out  against  them.  The  brother  of  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
Jeydial,  is  amongst  the  slaui.  On  the  31st  March  500  rebel  sowars,  with  two  guns,  had  left 
Kotah  in  the  direction  of  the  north-east 
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Punned — General  Whitlock's  force  arrived  on  the  21  at  March,  and  the  Bajah  went  out 
to  meet  it.  On  the  26  th  instant,  Narain  Rao  had  attacked  and  hnmt  down  Thora,  and  other 
Tillages  belonging  to  the  widow  of  Bughoroa  Sing,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Bajah  had 
increased  the  force  to  1,000  men.  The  mooktiar  of  the  Banee  was  killed;  and  there  is  a  report 
that  the  rebel  Faizandeh  Mooktiar,  who  had  proclaimed  Sooal  Sing  B^jah  of  Aojghor,  has 
also  been  killed,  but  this  requires  confirmation. 

Saugor, — Intelligence,  dated  2nd  April,  has  been  receired  from  Saugor  that  Talgnih  and 
Baraita  had  been  occupied  by  the  head-quarters  of  the  31st  Native  Infimtrj  and  3rd  Irregular 
Cavalry  with  hardly  any  opposition. 

On  the  16th  April,  1858,  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  further  narrative  of  events 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  compiled  from  the  information  received  from  the 
tothorities  in  those  districts. 

AUahabad, — Maharigah  Jung  Bahadoor  left  on  the  8th  April. 

Azimghur. — On  the  14th  April,  a  large  body  of  the  rebels,  with  two  guns,  had  marched 
away  and  halted  at  Jugutpore,  near  Sugree,  on  the  road  to  Gomckpore.  l^e  wing  of  the  13th 
Lignt  In&ntry,  with  Walsh's  guns  and  cavalry,  were  about  to  start  for  Mbow  (between  Azim- 
ghur and  Ghazeepore),  and  were  to  be  joined  by  Major  Carr's  detachmeot  fixun  Bimoa,  on  the 
road  from  Ghazeepore  to  Gomckpore.  General  Lugard  was  seven  miles  from  Azimghur.  A 
despatch,  dated  14th  April,  from  Sir  E.  Lugard,  mentions  his  arrival  at  Banee-ke-serai  Socr 
8ing  and  his  party  were  still  in  the  dty  (Azimghur),  and  that  he  proposed  seizing  the  bridge 
in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  rebels  ha!d  gone  to  the  south-east,  but  measures  bad  been  taken 
to  intercept  them. 

Benares, — On  the  14th  April,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  the  Azimghur  rebels 
towards  Ghazeepore,  two  companies  of  the  54th  were  sent  off  on  elephants  and  *'  ekaha,*'  so 
as  to  reach  the  latter  place  in  two  days.  The  force  there  will  then  consist  of  300  in&ntiy,  50 
dragoons,  100  Madras  Cavalry,  and  two  six-pounder  guns. 

BundlecuncL — General  Whitlock's  force  arrived  at  Mandala  on  the  2nd  April.  Sir  H.  Bose 
had  ordered  the  force  on  to  Jhansi  direct  with  all  expedition;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  baggage 
not  having  come  up,  in  consequence  of  the  difficiilty  in  getting  over  the  ghaut,  and  the  guns  and 
other  wh^ed  carriage  having  sustained  much  ii\jury,  it  would  not  be  able  to  march  before  the 
7th  instant  Gcaieral  Whitlock's  force  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  arrived  at  Logatsi  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  and  was  pushed  on  to  Jheejhan  to  attack  a  party  of  400  rebds 
under  Disput  Bundala.  The  rebels  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  hill,  but  were  speedily  dis- 
lodged and  pursued  by  the  cavalry.  Forty  rebels  were  killed,  and  fifteen  made  priaonen; 
among  them  two  of  note — ^Bajah  Hunjee,  cousin,  and  Tet  Sing,  nephew  of  Disput. 

jf  toA. — Bajah  Tej  Sing,  of  Mynpoorie,  crossed  the  Ealla  Nuddee  on  the  9th  of  April  with 
100  men.  Their  baggage  was  cut  off  by  the  thannahs  of  Allygunge,  who  pursued  them. 
They  had  no  guns.  I^me  sowars  and  their  horses  are  said  to  have  been  drow^ed  in  crossing 
the  Nuddee. 

FutUhghur, — On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  ApriL  a  force  under  Brigadier  Seaton,  consisting  of 
1,000  infantry,  300  cavalry,  and  five  guns,  crossed  the  Ganges;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
instant,  attacked  the  rebd  force  imder  Ishmail  Khan  and  Mohsim  Ally  Elhan  at  Eunker,  near 
Baugaon.  The  enemy  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  defeated.  They  consisted  of 
800  cavalry,  1,800  infantry,  including  some  sepoys  of  41st  and  lOth  Native  Infantry,  and 
GwaUor  Contingent,  with  guns.  Three  of  the  latter  (one  lO-pounder  and  two  small  guns) 
were  taken  by  us,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition.  250  of  the  rebels  were  killed:  our  loss, 
five  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  The  enemy  had  broken  up  the  bridge  over  the  Bamgunga 
at  Allygunge,  but  began  rebuilding  it  when  our  force  returned.  The  zemindars,  across  the 
Ganges,  had  arranged  for  the  payment  of  their  revenues.  On  the  1 1th  instant,  a  Brahmin  in 
the  service  of  the  Nana  had  joined  the  force  opposite  Jaitpore  Ferry  with  four  regiments  and 
four  gfuns:  the  enemy  there  is  strong.  Hurdeo  Buksh  had  taken  Sandhee,  and  captured  two 
guns  from  the  rebels  and  their  camp.  On  the  13th  April,  it  was  reported  that  the  rebd  army 
intend  to  cross  at  the  ford  of  Eenium,  near  Bhutta.  They  had  increased  largely  at  AUygonge. 
Watson's  column  was  under  orders  to  march  in  that  direction.  On  the  15th  April,  the  enempi 
cavalry  were  burning  village^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  near  Futtehghur,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed their  rear  had  been  disquieted  by  the  advance  of  our  troops. 

Jaunpore, — On  April  lOth,  the  rebel  Golaum  Hussein,  with  3,000  men  (1,000  of  Uiem  sepoys) 
and  two  guns,  was  within  four  miles  of  Tigra,  to  the  north-west  of  J4.unpore.  Sir  E.  Luf^ird's 
force  was  expected  at  Jaunpore  on  the  following  day.  Sir  £.  Lugaid,  with  his  force,  arrived 
at  Tigra  on  the  11th  April,  and  heard  that  the  rebels  under  Golaum  Hussein  were  six  miles 
distant.  Our  force  was  too  much  exhausted,  from  the  excessive  heat  and  a  long  march,  to 
proceed;  but,  in^the  evening,  Sir  £.  Lugard,  hearing  that  there  was  a  movement  amongst 
the  enemy,  pursued  with  three  horse-artillery  guns  and  cavalry,  came  up  with  them,  killed 
about  eighty  men,  captured  their  two  guns,  and  dispersed  their  force.  On  our  side,  lieutraant 
C.  Havelock  was  killed  and  six  sowars  wounded.  Sir  £.  Lugard  was  to  march  to  Deedargunge 
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(m  the  foUowinff  day.  On  the  Ufli  April  it  was  reported  that  Golanm  Hussein  was  again 
collecting  his  fcmowers,  hat  it  was  not  samosed  that  tney  wonld  Tentore  near  the  station.  Sir 
Bw  Lngard  has  fdieved  the  Goorkhas  at  Jannpoie  hy  three  companies  of  her  Miges^s  84tb 
Begiment. 

JToCtiAw— On  the  1st  April,  a  magazine  exploded  and  killed  two  officers— Cwptain  Bain- 
hfigge,  brigade  mnor,  and  Ci^tain  Baaalgette,  her  Biwesty's  95th  Begiment.  On  the  2Dd 
instant,  the  1st  Bngade  was  on  the  Kotah  side  of  the  Chnmbul,  and  the  bead-quarters  and 
Brigadier  Lawrence  expected  to  cross  the  next  day.  286  prisoners  bad  been  taken,  and  were 
undergoing  trial.  The  rebels  from  this  place,  from  3,000  to  6,000,  with  six  gnns,  joined  the 
Bigah  of  Nerwnl,  six  miles  from  Kolaros,  cm  the  1 1th  ApriL  Sdndia's  force  at  Seepree  were 
at  once  placed  by  the  Mahangab  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Mayne. 

JLuehum, — General  Walpole  left  em  nmiB  to  BohUcund  on  the  9th  ApiL  He  is  to  be 
joined  at  Allygunge  on  the  Bamgnnga  by  a  brigade  from  Futtehghur,  ana  a  siege  train  has 
been  ordered  up  from  Cawnpcnre. 

H^nuMorie.— Bigah  Tq  Shig,  who  crossed  the  Kalla  Kndde^  in  the  Etah  district,  on  the 
9th  Aiiii,  had  made  his  eso^  throngh  the  Mynpoorie  district,  and  was  (m  his  way  to  cross 
the  Jnmna. 

On  the  1st  May,  1858^  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  fiirther  narratiye  of  events  in  the 
disturbed  districts^  compiled  from  the  information  received  from  the  autho- 
rities in  those  districts. 

Azmgkwr, — ^Brigadier  Douglas  came  upon  the  rebels  on  the  17  th  April  at  Neegha.  They 
are  said  to  haye  suffered  mudi  ih)m  our  fire,  but  got  away  with  their  elephants,  baggage^ 
and  two  guns.    They  were  retiring  towards  Nugra  and  Bulleah  on  the  Oanges. 

Behar, — A  detachment  of  the  Naval  Brigade  is  to  proceed  ih)m  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  to 
Gyah,  and  relieye  the  detachment  Naval  Brigade  there,  which  is  to  proceed  to  reinforce  Patna. 

BundUcuntL — General  Whitlock's  force  dented  the  rebels  aft^  a  severe  engagement  at 
Bhowragbur  on  the  19th  April,  capturing  four  guns  and  three  elephants.  Banda  had  been 
eracuated,  and  the  Nawab  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  Tirohan.  On  the  28th  April,  Taotia 
Topee  and  the  Banee  of  Jhansi,  with  4,000  men  and  five  guns,  and  the  B^jahs  of  Shahghur 
and  Bampore,  With  3,000  men,  were  at  Koonah  to  oppose  Sir  H.  Bose's  advance;  and  the  Bao 
Sahib,  with  1,000  men  and  the  relics  of  the  Banda  rfawab's  force,  with  three  guns,  were  at 
JulUlpore  to  oppose  General  Whitlock.  Only  2,000  men  and  three  guns  are  reported  to  be  at 
Calpee. 

Caleutia.-~'Her  Muesly's  7drd  Bcffiment,  from  the  Cape,  arrived  on  the  23rd  ApriL  In 
consequence  of  the  intelligence  received  fi*om  Shahabad,  her  Migesty's  6th  Begiment  had  been 
ordered  up  by  bullock  train  to  Sasseram,  and  the  first  detachment  left  by  bullock  train  on 
the  S4th  April  Twenty  artillerymen,  with  an  officer,  have  also  been  ordered  up.  The 
last  party  of  her  Majesty's  6th  Begiment  left  Baneegunge  by  bullock  train  on  the  29th  ApriL 

Cawnpore. — ^The  party  of  rebels  who  had  crossed  over  to  Ameerapore^  had  again  Men 
back  on  the  22nd  April. 

Fmtiehgkur, — ^Intdligence  was  received,  dated  the  20th  April,  that  the  rebels  were  concen- 
trating on  JeUalabad.  Th^  were  raising  earthen  fortifications,  and  Intended  awaiting  an 
attack  there.  Thei^  force  is  about  10.000  men,  divided  into  separate  columns  of  2,000,  stretch- 
hig  from  the  Ganges  to  JeUalabad. 

Ohaxe^pore, — On  the  20th  April,  the  rebds  from  Admghur  were  attadred  near  Bunsdeah, 
in  this  district,  by  Brigadier  Douglas.  Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  we  captured  one 
9-pouDder  gun  complete  with  horses,  one  limber,  two  ammunition  waggons,  twenty  horses, 
fifteen  bullocks,  five  elephants,  and  twenty  baggage  carts.  Nineteen  more  elephants  were 
taken  by  their  mahouts  into  Ghazecmore,  and  delivered  over  to  t,he  magistrate.  Brigadier 
Douglas  continued  the  pursuit  towards  Beyreah,  where  Kooer  Sing  is  reported  to  have  gone. 
At  Bulleah,  a  body  of  the  rebels  had  crossed  his  line  of  march  at  Chit  Burragaon.  The 
steamer  Agra^  with  two  companies  of  the  54tb,  had  likewise  been  sent  down  the  Gfmges  to  in- 
tercut the  rd)els,  and  the  steamer  Jum$ui  was  moving  down  the  Gogra  for  a  like  purpose. 
On  the  21st  AprU,  Kooer  Sing  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Sheopore  Ghaut  with  a  large  party  of 
sepoysL  The  villagers  on  the  right  bank  assisted  him  bv  raising  several  boats  which  had  been 
sunk.  Sir  £.  Lugard  has  been  ordered  to  press  the  rebels,  ^e  37th  Begiment  have  been 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Ghazeq>ore.  Sir  E.  Lugard  arrived  at  Ghazeepore  on  the  27th  April 
with  two  8-inch  howitzers,  two  6|-inch  mortars,  and  two  9-pounders,  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  for  Brigadier  Douglas's  force,  escorted  by  her  Majesty's  10th  Foot  and  some  of  the 
.military  train.  He  marched  again  the  same  evening,  and  intends  crossiDg  into  Shahabad  at 
Sheopore  Ghaut.  Brigadier  Douglas  had  despatched  her  Majesty's  84th  Begiment,  a  wing  of 
her  Migesty's  13th  Begiment,  four  guns,  and  100  Biadras  Artillery,  to  Arrah. 

Cr^*MC^N)re.— Beport  received,  dated  17th  ApriL  that  1,500  sepoys  at  Bubnee  bad 
qnarrdled  with  Mahomed  Hussein  about  their  pay,  and  the  possession  of  a  wealthy  prisoner, 
Bigah  Kishen  Dutt,  and  had  left  Mahomed  Hussein— one-huf  going  to  Bhitowlee  to  join  the 
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Begmn,  and  the  remainder,  with  firar  guns,  had  returned  to  Belwah  to  the  Uaith  of  Goods. 
Our  force  was  engaged  with  the  rebels  on  the  above  date  near  Biiwa,  whom  tliey  defeated, 
capturing  one  gon.  On  the  S6th  April,  Colonel  Bowcroft  reported  a  large  assemblage  of  rebels 
ft-om  Onde,  as  well  as  those  in  the  district  under  Mahomed  Hussein  and  the  B^ah  of  Gonda. 
Mehendee  Hussein,  who  was  at  Tanda  with  2,000  men,  and  a  body  of  r^iela,  are  at  Chan- 
dapore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Qogi^  Colonel  Bowcroft  had  detennined  to  retiue  on  Buitee 
on  the  S6th. 

Oiuie.— On  the  15th  April,  Brigadier-General  Walpole's  force  attacked  Kurpnt  8ing  m 
the  fort  of  Booja,  and  suffered  considerable  loss.    Amongst  the  offlcers  killed  was  Biigadier 


was  threatening  Oonao  and  the  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  road. 

i?oAt2ctciuf.— Brigadier-General  Walpole,  continuing  his  progress,  attacked  a  large  body 
of  rebels  on  the  S2nd  April  at  Sirsee,  near  Allygunge,  killed  five  or  six  hundred  of  thcsn,  cap- 
tured four  guns,  and  all  their  camp,  &c.  The  ghauts  on  the  Ganges  hare  thus  been  cleared 
by  General  Walpole,  the  Bamgungs  turned,  and  the  bridge  OTcr  it  at  Allygunge  secured  for 
the  passage  of  the  siege-train,  which  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Futtehghur  on  the  2Srd  instant 
The  Boorkie  field  foroe,  under  Brigadier-General  Jones,  met  the  Bqnore  rebels  on  the 
Slst  April  at  Nugeenah,  utterly  routed  them,  and  captured  all  theur  guns  (twelTc).  A  great 
many  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  on  our  side,  the  casuallties  were  one  officer,  lieutenant 
Goatling,  killed,  and  eight  or  ten  men  killed  and  wounded.  Thia  force  had  taken  altogether 
twenty-three  guns  nnce  it  had  crossed  into  Bohilcund.  It  was  at  Mooradabad  on  the 
S6th  April.  Guards  had  been  phiced  at  CTeiy  entrance  of  the  city  to  prerent  plander, 
and  rebels  escaping.  The  ch^  was  quite  quiet.  The  rebel,  Naxim  Khan,  had  been  taken 
alire  by  Lieutenant  Angelo,  of  1st  Puigaub  Infantry,  and  twenty-two  inferior  rebeb  bad  alio 
been  seized. 

Shahabad,'^-On  the  83rd  April,  a  force  consistmg  of  800  Europeans,  of  whom  about  fifty 
were  sailors,  the  rest  belonging  to  the  d5th  Foot,  and  100  Sikhs  of  the  Bengal  Police  Corpi, 
with  two  guns,  was  sent  from  Arrah  to  attack  EJoer  Sing's  force  at  Jugdeapore.  Our  troq» 
were  overpowered,  and  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  both  the  guns,  and  a  great  many  men. 
Koer  Sing  was  entrenching  himself  at  Jugdespore.  The  rebels  had  not  adTsnoed  on 
Arrah  up  to  the  89th  April.  The  death  of  Koer  Sing  is  rumoured,  but  the  report  reqoirei 
oonflrmation. 

^oMertiM.— The  detachments  of  the  Naval  Brigade  haye  been  stopped  at  Sasseram. 
The  two  first  detachments  of  the  Kayal  Brinde  have  also  been  halted  on  the  Grand  a>ank 
BoadL 

On  the  26th  May,  the  Governor-General  of  India  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  further  narrative  of  events  in  liie 
disturbed  districts,  compiled  from  the  information  received  from  the  autho- 
rities in  those  districts. 

4tl%A«r.— Baheem*  Ally  crossed  the  Ganges,  with,  it  is  said,  1,000  men  and  three  gmit, 
on  the  ISth  May.  Intelligence  has  been  receiyed  firom  Etah,  dated  the  81st  May,  and  mji 
that  1,000  rebels  are  trying  to  cross  the  Ganges  at  Sewnjpore  Ghaut. 

Bttndlecund. — ^The  rebels  were  attacked  and  driTcn  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  the 
town  of  Koonch  occupied  by  Sir  H.  Bose's  force  on  the  Sth  May.  The  enemy  suflbred  Teiy 
seyerely,  losing  four  guns,  our  foroe  haying  taken  altogether  eight  guns.  On  the  88nd  Hay, 
our  batteries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  opened  fire  on  the  fort  at  Calpee;  the  practice  was 
ezceUent  The  enemy's  fire  was  slack.  On  the  same  day  the  enemy  attacked  Sir  H.  Bow'i 
foroe  isx  great  numbers,  and  with  great  determination,  at  Golowlie.  The  right  flank  of  our 
force  was  hard  pressed,  but  the  camel  corps  was  brought  up,  charged  the  rebels  with  the 
bayonet,  and  the  rout  soon  became  general.  On  the  Sdrd  instant.  Sir  H.  Bose  moyed  forward, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Calpee.  The  rebels  were  panic  struck,  snd  fled 
with  precipitation  towards  Julaon,  followed  by  cayahry,  horse  artillery,  and  camel  corps,  which 
soon  overtook  them,  killed  a  great  many,  and  captured  all  their  guns  and  ammunitioD. 
Colonel  Maxwell  had  shelled  the  fort  and  town  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer  with  great 
effect.  On  the  81st  May,  the  roads  between  Banda  and  Calpee  were  still  dosed,  and  a  partj 
of  rebels  were  still  at  Mowdha.  About  150  mutineers  and  thirty  sowars  had  collected  at 
Juspoora,  and  were  inyiting  the  attendance  of  the  mutineers  at  Sendee  Ghaut,  with  the 
intention  of  attacking  the  thannah  at  Chilla  Tarra  Ghaut,  and  then  to  cross  the  Doab  into 
Oude.  Some  troops  of  the  Bigah  of  Chutterpore,  with  two  guns,  had  been  sent  to  Ghilla  Tvra. 

Futtehghur.-^The  Commander-in-Chief  arriyed  here  on  the  85th  instant 

Giro/ior.— The  communication  on  the  SSnd  May  had  been  stopped  by  rebels  for  some 
days  between  Gwatior  and  Sir  H.  Bose's  force.  The  Jhansi  district  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
disturbed  state.  Baheem  AUi,  who  crossed  the  Ganges  on  ISth  May,  reached  Indoorkee  on  the 
18th  instant,  aad  was  well  receiyed  by  the  rebel  Koer  Dowlut  Sing. 
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Hyderabad  (l>ec<»»i).-*The  Besident.  reports  the  district  of  Aurangabad  in  a  rery  dii- 
tnrbed  state.  Arabs  and  Bohillas  had  plundered  the  towns  of  Dallnee  Chnckeel  and  Nundwa. 
Scindia's  district  of  Nagpore  is  likewise  reported  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state. 

Oicde.— Intelligence  has  been  received,  dated  the  25th  May,  that  the  Monlrie,  with  500 
■owars,  some  infantry,  and  three  small  guns,  had  reached  Sandee,  and  taken  possession  of 
that  place  on  the  24th  instant. 

jRohilcutuL—BareilXy  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  7th  May. 
The  enemy  opposed  our  force  with  much  q>irit  for  some  hours  the  previous  day,  but  was  at 
last  driFen,  from  his  position  outside,  back  into  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  seyeral  guns. 
Brigadier-General  Jones,  with  a  strong  column,  left  Bareilly  on  the  8th  May,  to  relieye  the 
ganison  at  Shalgehanporeb  where  the  right  wing  of  her  Majes^*s  82nd  Regiment  had  been 
besieged  since  the  Commander-in-Chief  *s  advance  on  Bareilly.  On  the  11th  May,  Brigadier^ 
General  Jones's  column  relieved  the  garrison  of  Shal^ehanpore,  and  took  one  gun.  The 
eoem3r's  force  was  principally  cavalry  well  mounted,  and  no  opportunity  offered  of  cutting 
them  up  in  any  great  number.  Our  casualties  were  small.  On  the  18th  May,  it  is  reported 
that  our  forces  under  the  Commander-in-Chief  attacked  the  rebels  at  Hatara  and  Bunnee, 
near  Shal^jehanpore;  fighting  lasted  till  night,  and, we  had  possession  of  their  entrenchments. 
On  the  2ind  May,  900  rebels  with  three  guns,  under  Abudoolla  Khan,  Akbur  Khan,  and 
Baboo  Kamnarain,  Vakeel  of  Choundousa.  were  at  Islain  Nuggur,  threatening  Choundossia 
and  Merowlee.  On  the  Commander-in-Chief  proceeding  to  Futtehghur,  Brigadier-General 
Jonet  was  charged  with  the  operation  of  driving  the  enemy  out  and  destroying  Mohundeis. 
He  liad  pursued  them  nine  or  ten  miles. 

5AaAa6odL— General  Lugard's  foroe  attacked  (the  late)  Koer  Smg's  force,  at  Dilowa,  on 
the  9th  May,  and  took  Jugdespore  on  the  1 0th  instant  Umur  Sing  (Koer  Sing's  brother) 
was  reported  to  be  dying.  On  the  11th  May,  Colonel  Cavfield's  force  attacked  the  rebela 
under  Umur  Sing,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Jugdespore  jungle,  near  Feroo,  defeated  them  with 
loM,  and  burnt  several  villi^[es.    The  enemy  retured  into  the  jungle. 

Savgor. — The  rebel  Bigahs  of  Shahghur  and  Banpore  are  reported  to  be  close  to  Shah- 
ghnr;  the  former,  it  is  said,  has  petitioned  'for  llfo  and  subsistence,  or  otherwise  he  says  he 
must  plunder  until  he  meets  death;  he  promises  to  do  nothing  until  he  gets  a  reply.  The 
political  agent  has  got  guns  and  troops  from  the  Bizaur  Bajah  to  aid  him;  this  must  hare 
been  about  the  12th  or  13th  May.  On  the  14th  May,  all  was  still  rights  and  150  Native 
Infimtry,  with  supplies,  was  about  to  be  sent  into  the  fort  of  Shahghur.  Lullutpore  was  said 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the  Jhansi  dak  had  been  cut  off.  The  Rajah  of  Banpore 
was  still  sixteen  miles  from  Shahghur.  On  the  17th  May,  it  was  reported  that  Chunda, 
liollutpore,  and  Tal  Behut  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels;  the  daks  had  been  cut  o£  The 
Shahghur  Beg  ah  was  still  quiet. 

On  the  10th  June^  1858^  the  Gt>yemor-Ge]ieral  of  India  sent  to  the 

Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  further  narrative  of 

events  in  the  disturbed  districts,  compiled  &om  the  information  received 

from  the  authorities  in  those  districts. 

Bundlecund. — ^A  flying^  column  from  Sir  H.  Bose's  force  was  sent  on  the  34th  May  in 
further  pursuit  of  the  Calpee  rebels.  On  the  26  th  instant  Sir  H.  Bose  reports  that  large 
quantities  of  powder  and  oitlnance  have  been  discovered  in  a  subterraneous  magazine  in  the  fort 
of  Calpee.  Four  foundries  for  making  cannon  were  also  discovered  io  the  town.  Colonel 
Robertson,  with  a  flying  column,  is  following  up  the  rebels  to  Shurghur.  Colonel  Smithy 
commanding  a  brigade  of  the  Bajpootana  field  force,  and  who  was  sent  to  protect  Jhsnsi, 
marched  on  the  21st  May  s^ainst  Chunderee,  which  was  evacuated  by  the  rebels  on  the  27th. 
On  the  25th  May,  Mj^or  Middleton*s  force  crossed  the  Jumna,  and  took  possession  of  Humeer- 
pore  without  resLstance.  In  a  report  dated  31st  May,  Sir  H.  Bose  reports,  that  the  troops 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Calpee  rebels  have  tsken  eight  guns,  and  killed  about  500  or  600  men. 
The  pursuit  was  checked  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  heat  Sir  H.  Bose  likewise 
mentions  that  fifteen  guns  were  taken  in  the  fort,  and  several  standards  belonging  to  the 
Gwalior  regiments  and  Kotah  contingents.  Also  that  a  box  had  been  found,  containing 
important  correspondence  of  the  Banee  of  Jhansi,  and  which  throws  great  light  on  tiie 
principal  authors  of  the  revolt  The  rebels  are  said  to  be  quite  disheartened  and  disorganized. 

Cawnport, — Intelligence  has  been  received,  dated  the  28th,  that  some  rebels  who  entered 
the  district  were  unable  to  cross  the  Ganges  between  Bithoor  and  Bilhour,  and  have  gone 
back  towards  the  Jumna.  The  Bigah  of  Kupoorthala  was  at  Urwul  on  the  28th  instant, 
with  5,000  men,  1,200  of  whom  are  cavalry.  On  the  29th  May,  the  rebels  were  reported  to 
be  some  thousands  strong,  with  eight  guns,  at  Sheonjpore  Ghaut,  on  the  Ganges,  and  had 
crossed  and  were  crossing  into  Oude.  Major  Middleton's  column  was  at  Mohor,  on  die  Grand 
Trunk  Boad,  on  the  30th  instant;  and  Brigadier  Carthew  had  marched  for  the  same  plaee^ 
from  Futtehpore,  with  a  force  of  Sikhs  and  Madras  sepoys,  with  two  guns;  and  eighty  Euro- 
peans on  camels,  some  cavalry,  and  two  horse-artillery  guns,  had  been  sent  from  Cawnpore  to 
join  him.  The  Bajah  of  Kupoorthala,  with  his  force,  arrived  at  Cawnpore  on  the  30th  May, 
and  was  to  leave  for  Oonao,  in  Oude,  on  the  following  morning. 
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Futtehghur.-^On  the  S8ih  May,  5,000  nlwls  croMed  the  KdUi  Nnddee,  and  sttaded 
Kaimgunge  on  the  29th  instant,  hat  were  beaten  oft.  Thej  were  Groeiing  the  Gangei  dmriBg 
the  night    A  force  of  caTalry  had  been  lent  after  them. 

GomeApore.— Abont  the  26th  May,  a  force  of  mntinoui  aepoys,  with  a  bone  batteiy, 
croMed  the  Gogra  at  Betwa,  and  were  johied  by  Mahomed  HnBtein,  and  1,500  men  from 
Tanda.  The  united  force  was  going  to  attack  Mann  Sing,  who  has  asked  for  akL  The  Begum 
has  also  sent  six  regiments  to  attadc  him  from  the  west,  and  they  haTe  crossed  the  river 
twenty  miles  abore  Fyzabad.  The  town  and  tehselee  of  Banda  were  pltmdered  on  the  same 
day.    Some  mutineers,  and  four  guns,  are  at  Amorah. 

GwaHor.'-The  rebels  under  Tantia  Topee,  numbering  5,000  or  6,000  men,  with  nine  guns, 
hare  crossed  the  rirer  Scinde,  near  Indoorkee,  and  threaten  an  attack  on  Gwalior.  Sdndia's 
small  force  had  fallen  back  from  the  borders,  and  a  speedy  adyance  of  our  tnx^  on  Gwalior 
is  urged,  and  wUl  take  pUce.  On  the  29th  May,  the  above  rebels  were  within  twelre  com 
of  Gwahor.  Scindia  had  sent  out  two  regiments  of  infantry,  1,000  horse,  and  dghteen  gims 
to  the  Morar  cantonments,  to  oppose  them,  and  intoided  commanding  the  focoe  himsel£ 

Hyderabad, — Beatson's  Horse  march  for  Jaulna  on  the  20th  May.  One  squadron  of  Snro- 
pean  cavalry,  two  companies  of  European  infantry,  and  half  a  battery  of  Snropean  arUUeiy, 
nave  likewise  been  ordered  there  from  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Rohilewndr~1!h»  rebels  were  attacked  and  defeated  near  Sbahjehanpore  on  the  24tfa  Msy; 
th^  retired  on  Mohundee,  in  Oude,  which  place  has  been  taken  by  our  troopa  The  MonlYie, 
Seeakut  AUi,  is  reported  to  hsTo  attacked  and  plundered  Bilgram.  Dara  Shikoh,  and  fiijee 
Sliikoh,  two  princes  of  the  Delhi  fiimily,  were  captured  on  the  SSth  May,  in  the  Moradshsd 
district. 

5AaAa5ad.— Sir  E.  Lugard  attacked  the  rebels  at  Dullpore  on  the  97th  Biay^  and  recap- 
tured the  two  guns  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Arrah  detachment    No  loss  on  o«r  side: 

Oq  the  14th  June,  1858,  the  Secretary  to  the  GoTemment  of  India  sent 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  India  House  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  compiled  from  the  information  received  from  the  authorities  in 
those  districts. 

Agra.^On  the  3rd  June,  the  Srd  European  Regiment,  a  light  field  batteiy.  Mead's  Hone, 
and  some  heavy  guns,  left  Agra  for  Dholepore,  to  co-operate  with  Sir  Hugh  Base's  force 
agamst  Gwalior.    The  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  intends  to  join  Sir  H.  Bose's  forca 

GAa2e<7>ors.— Intelligence,  dated  11th  Jane,  reports  that  300  or  400  of  Ummer  Sing*! 
rebels  had  crossed  the  Ganges  and  gone  towards  Busserah;  and  that  two  guns  had  been  dog 
up  at  Ghamur.  Brigadier  Douglas'  force  arriyed  at  Ghamur  (fourteen  miles  west  of  Bnzir) 
on  the  nth  June,  and  burnt  it,  the  yillsgers  having  openly  sided  with  the  rebels.  Some  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  and  others  pursued  to  Sherepore  Ghaut,  but  Ummer  Sing,  with  the 
principal  part  of  his  force,  had  left  Ghamur  preTiously.  Brigadier  Douglas*  force  retained 
to  Buzar  on  the  12th  instant  On  the  13th  June,  the  district  of  Ghazeepore  was  reported  to 
be  entirely  disorganized;  almost  erery  thana  and  tehsildaree  burnt  BuUiah  was  about  to  be 
attacked,  the  Kurruntadhee  stud  ^e^t  was  threatened,  and  all  the  Govemment  mares  and 
stallions  had  been  seised  by  the  rebels.  Ummer  Sing*s  force  is  said  to  hare  recrosaed  the 
Kurrumnassa  into  Shahabad. 

GwaUor. — On  the  7th  June,  a  report  had  reached  the  rebels  of  the  adrance  of  theSeepree 
Brigade,  and,  on  the  8th  instant,  of  the  arriyal  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Galpee  Golnnm 
at  Indoorkee.  No  supplies,  up  to  the  abore  date,  had  been  put  into  the  fort.  On  the  ssme 
date,  the  rebel  troops  at  Gwalior  had  been  paid  three  months'  pay,  and  reoeiyed  two  months' 
pay  as  a  reward.  A  regiment  of  infimtry,  600  horse,  and  19  guns,  were  also  sent  to  wstdi 
the  British  force  at  Indoorkee.  On  the  11th  histant,  it  was  reported  that  Bao  Barnkkhar, 
the  deposed  minister  of  Dholepore,  had  joined  the  rebels,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  the  Seepree 
Brigade  had  reached  Mahona  Burrs^raon,  but  this  requires  confirmation.  Intdligenoe  nvm 
Agra,  dated  ISth  June,  mentions  that  desertions  haye  been  ft^uent  from  the  rebel  troopi 
since  they  receiyed  their  pay;  that  Tantia  Topee  is  with  a  force  at  Seegowlie,  about  nz  com 
from  Gwalior,  watching  uie  adyance  of  our  force.  A  regiment  and  four  guns  had  been  posted 
at  Jeengunge,  and  pickets  of  horse  along  the  Agra  road.  The  principal  resistanoe,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  at  the  Lushkur.  Sir  H.  Bose  reports,  from  the  banks  of  the  Phocg,  dsted 
13th  June,  that  ill-will  is  said  to  haye  arisen  between  the  Banda,  Galpee,  and  Barally  troopi, 
and  those  of  Scindia,  caused  \sy  the  former  haying  taken  their  guns  from  the  latter.  The 
rebelk  haye  not  left  Gwalior  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Scinde  Riyer  by  Colonel  Boberteoa 
and  Brigadier  Stuart  Uth,  Information  just  receiyed  that  the  detachment,  with  guns  poeted 
at  Jeengunge  (aboye  mentioned),  are  a  portion  of  Scindia's  body-guard,  which  esci^  from 
the  fight  of  the  1st  instant,  and  haye  remained  faithfiil.  The  latest  from  Gwalior  ooBfirmf 
the  report  of  dissension  between  Scindia's  troops  and  the  rebels,  the  latter  haying,  in  oonie- 
<;[uence,  moyed  out  of  the  Lushkur  and  encamped  under  the  neighbouring  hills. 

Mynpoorie,—On  the  11th  June,  Tcj  Sing,  the  Bi\jah  of  Mynpoorie^  surrendered  himsell 
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On  the  22nd  Jnne^  the  Govemor-G^eral  of  India  B^t  to  the  Secretary 
at  the  India  House  a  ftirther  narrative  of  events  in  the  disturbed  districts^ 
compiled  from  the  informatbn  received  from  the  authorities  in  those 
districts. 

AzmdkMr.-^-On  the  I7th  Jane  it  was  reported  that  the  diftrict  was  quite  disorganized  hjr 
small  hands  of  sepojs  and  rehels  trarersing  it. 

jSdbar.— On  the  15th  Jane,  the  thannah  of  Bickram,  sixteen  mUes  from  Patna,  was  harat 
hj  the  rebels.  They  are  reported  to  be  spreading  over  the  eastern  part  of  Behar,  bat  had  not 
reached  Tikaree,  or  Gya.  ^oor  oompames  of  the  Madras  Bifles  are  expected  at  Gya.from 
Hazareebangh. 

Fuiiehghur.'^BepoTt  recei?ed  dated  16th  Jane,  that  the  Moalvie  of  lyzabad  had  been 
killed  at  Purwain  by  the  followers  of  the  Bigah  of  that  place. 

OwaUor, — Sdndia's  troops  are  said  to  be  deserting  in  great  nnmbers  to  rcgoin  the  Maha- 
ngahy  and  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  at  Gowra,  on  the  old  Bombay  road,  to  intercept 
fagitiyes.  The  Seepree  force  is  reported  to  have  been  at  Ponniar  on  the  14th  Jane,  and  the 
fiuee  Bale  with  it.  A.  repent  dated  18th  Jane,  from  Agra,  mentions  that  Sdndia's  &ther's 
treasnrer  had  joined  in  the  jj^ander  of  the  Bi^ah's  treasare,  and  had  sent  fifteen  camd-loads 
into  the  Bhekaneer  States.  Brigadier  Smith's  force  had  had  a  fight  with  the  rebels  on  the 
17th  Jon^  and  o^tared  four  gons.  On  the  18th  instant  Sir  R  Hamilton  reported  that  the 
Banee  of  Jhansi  had  been  killed.  On  the  19th  instant  Sir  H.  Bose  took  Gwalior  by  assault, 
after  a  general  action  of  five  and  a  half  hoars.  The  enemy  eracaated  the  fort,  and  oar 
oarahry  and  artllleiy  were  in  pnrsnit  of  them.  Sdndia  arrired  at  Gwalior,  and  was  joyfhlly 
reoeiTed  by  his  people  s  the  Bazee  Bale,  with  the  other  ladies,  had  joined  his  highness. 

Indore. — ^A  report  has  been  receired  from  Indore  withoat  date,  that  the  Bale's  troops  at 
Bqiair,  430  infkn^  and  150  oaTalry,  had  mutinied  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  had  seized  the 
magazine  and  ten  gans. 

iVcMpore.— Tankat  Bao,  the  rebel  zemindar  of  Arpjeelie,  in  Chanda  district,  has  been 
captored  by  a  party  of  men  in  the  senrioe  of  Lachmee  Bale  of  Ahiree. 

OmU, — On  the  13th  Jane,  Sir  J.  H.  Grant  attacked  a  rebel  force  at  Nawabgungje,  and, 
after  a  hard  fight  of  three  hoars,  dispersed  the  enemy,  killing  600  of  them,  and  captaring  six 
gons.    Oar  loss,  five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

Skahabad, — ^Ummer  Sing's  force  again  left  the  Jugdespore  jangle,  on  the  14th  June,  and 
had  gone  towards  the  Soane  RiTer  to  cross  into  Behar.  General  Lagard's  force  had  been 
<nrde^  to  cross  the  Soane  at  UrwoL 

On  the  2dth  June  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  sent  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  India  House  a  narrative  of  events  in  the  disturbed  districts^ 
compiled  fix>m  the  information  received  from  the  authorities  in  those 
dbtricts. 

Behar.-^On  the  30th  June,  a  body  of  rebds  was  plundering  the  western  parts  of  the  Gya 
district.  On  the  2lst  instant,  at  2  o*dock  am^  a  party  of  mutineers  and  budmashes  released 
the  prisoners  ftom  the  jail  at  Gya,  without,  however,  doing  any  other  damage.  The  town 
was  quiet.  .A  body  of  156  prisoners  was  sent  firom  Gya  to  Sherghotty  for  safety,  but  the 
Ni^eebs  oomlnned  with  the  prisoners,  shot  the  jemadar,  and  went  ofi.  On  the  21st  June, 
Gya  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  the  Madras  Bifles.  The  Commissioner  of  Patna 
repcnrts,  date  not  giren,  that  the  Darogah  of  Jehanabad  has  been  killed  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
dik  bungalow,  moonshee's  kutcherry,  and  thannah,  destroyed.  Ap  express  had  been  sent  to 
Captain  Battray,  commanding  Sikh  police  corps,  to  hasten  his  adyanoe. 

Gipo/ior.— InteUigenbe  has  been  receiyed  ftom  Agra,  dated  2Ut  June,  that  Scindia's 
traitorous  treasurer  had  been  captured  l^  a^uurty  of  the  Mahangah's  troops  which  remained 
fkithfoL  Tantia  Topee  and  the  l^awab  of  Banda  were  said  to  be  on  their  way  to  Sumbulghur 
and  Tezpore,  with  four  heary  and  three  horse-artillery  guns.  On  the  22nd  instant  it  was 
reported  that  the  troops  had  encountered  Sdndia's  troops  near  Jowra  Alipore,  and,  after  a 
real  or  sham  contest,  had  taken  their  guns.  On  the  23rd  instant,  intelllgenoe  was  recdred 
ftom  Agra  that  Brigadi^ -General  Napier,  who  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  from  GwaUor, 
had  orertaken  them,  killed  many,  ana  captured  twenty-five  guns. 

Sarun. — ^A  party  of  500  rebels  crossed  the  Gogra  on  the  21st  June,  at  Gylaspore,  into 
this  district. 

Skakabad.-^<^  the  20th  June,  the  rebds  were  creating  great  havoc  and  destruction 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jugdespore  jungle,  hunting  down  and  murdering  all  who  have  done 
IS  service. 
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No.  CXXVn.— INSURRECTION  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 

Furiker  Papers,  No.  8  A,  relative  to  the  Insurrection  in  the  East  Indies. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  hy  Command  of  Her  Majesty!] 

On  the  9ih  February,  1858,  the  President  of  the  Council  in  India  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  a  copy  of  correspon- 
dence, with  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Judge  Advocate-General  of 
the  Army,  of  the  circumstanC/OB  which  apparently  led  to  the  earlier  manifes- 
tation of  the  mutiny  of  the  native  army.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1857,  Brevet- 
Colonel  Smyth  communicated  to  the  Major  of  Brigade  at  Meerut,  that, 
having  ordered  a  parade  to  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  mea 
the  new  mode  by  which  they  might  load  their  carbines  without  biting  their 
cartridges,  he  was  informed  that  the  men  of  the  first  troop  would  not 
receive  their  cartridges.  He  ordered  the  cartridges  to  be  served  out,  and  with 
few  exceptions  they  all  refused,  saying  they  would  get  a  bad  name  if  they  took 
them,  but  that  if  all  the  regiment  would  take  their  cartridges,  they  would  do 
so.  This  party  consisted  of  90  men,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  they 
were  not  new  cartridges.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  thereupon  assembled  bj 
Major-General  Hewitt,  commanding  the  Meerut  division,  with  a  view  to 
elicit  facts,  if  possible  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  refiisal  of  the  3rd  Light 
Cavalry  to  use  the  cartridges  on  the  24th,  and  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
anything  objectionable  in  them.  The  court  of  inquiry  was  held  on  the 
25ih,  and  having  examined  many  troopers,  the  havildar  and  others,  they 
resolved  as  follows : — ^^  The  court  having  att^itively  weighed  the  evidence 
given  before  them,  are  of  opinion  that  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  the  disobedience  of  Colonel  Smyth's  orders  by  the  men  of  the  3rd  Light 
Cavalry,  in  refusing  to  receive  and  use  the  cartridges  that  were  served  out; 
the  only  conclusion  the  court  can  arrive  at  in  regard  to  this  point  is  that  a 
report  seems  to  have  got  abroad,  which,  in  some  vague  form,  attaches  sus- 
picion of  impurity  to  the  materials  used  for  making  these  cartridges ;  but 
the  court  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  objec- 
tionable in  the  cartridges  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  and  that  they  might 
be  freely  received  and  used  as  heretofore,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
affecting  any  religious  scruples  of  either  a  Hindoo  or  Mussulman ;  and  if 
any  pretence  contrary  to  this  is  urged,  that  it  must  be  false."  When  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  reached  the  late  Commander-in-Chief, 
Colonel  AnsoD,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Smyth's  report,  his  Excellency 
ordered  the  mutinous  soldiers,  of  whom  49  were  Mahomedans  and  36 
were  Hindoos,  to  be  tried  by  a  native  general  court-martial  on  the  charge 
of  having,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1857,  severally  and  individually  disobeyed 
the  lawful  conmiand  of  their  superior  officer,  Brevet-Colonel  C.  M.  C.  Smyth, 
commanding  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry,  by  not  having  taken  the 
cartridges  tendered  to  each  of  them  individually  for  use,  that  day  on  parade, 
when  ordered  by  Colonel  Smyth  to  take  the  said  cartridges.     The  court 
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sat  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8ih  of  May,  and  was  composed  of  six  Mahome- 
dans  and  nine  Hindoos.  The  result]  of  the  trial  was  that  by  the  Totes  of 
fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  native  officers  the  whole  of  the  prisoners  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  ten  years  each.  But  the  court 
solicited  &vourable  consideration  for  the  prisoners  on  account  of  the 
good  character  which  they  had  hitherto  borne,  as  testified  by  their  com- 
manding officer,  and  on  account  of  their  having  been  misled  by  vague 
reports  regarding  the  cartridges.  Major-General  Hewitt  approved  and 
confirmed  the  sentence,  and  made  the  following  remarks : — "  I  would  will- 
ingly attend  to  the  recommendation  of  the  court,  if  I  could  find  anything 
in  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  that  would  warrant  me  in  so  doing.  Their 
former  good  character  has  been  blasted  by  present  misbehaviour ;  and  their 
having  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  vague  reports,  instead  of 
attending  to  the  advice,  and  obeying  the  orders,  of  their  European  supe- 
riors, is  the  gist  of  the  ofii^ce  for  which  they  have  been  condenmed«  It 
appears,  from  these  proceedings,  that  these  misguided  men,  after  consulta- 
tion together,  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  April,  1857,  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  reftising  their  cartridges,  having  so  far  forgotten  their  duty  as 
soldiers.  Their  next  step  was,  to  send  word  to  the  troop  captains  that  they 
would  not  take  cartridges  unless  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the  station 
would  do  so  likewise.  Some  of  them  even  had  the  insolence  to  desire  that 
firing  parades  might  be  deferred  till  the  agitation  about  cartridges  among  the 
native  troops  had  come  to  a  close.  In  this  state  of  insubordination  they 
i^peared  on  parade  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  then  consummated 
the  crime  for  which  they  are  now  to  suffer,  by  repeatedly  reftising  cartridges 
that  had  been  made  as  usual  in  their  regimental  magazine,  when  assured, 
too,  by  Colonel  Smyth,  that  the  cartridges  had  no  grease  on  them,  that 
they  were  old  ones,  and  exactly  similar  to  what  had  been  in  use  in  the 
regiment  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Even  now  they  attempt  to  justify  so 
gross  an  outrage  upon  discipline,  by  alleging  that  they  had  doubts  of  the  cart- 
ridges :  there  has  been  no  acknowledgment  of  error,  no  expression  of  regret, 
no  pleading  for  mercy.  To  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  no  portion  of  the 
sentence  will  be  remitted.  I  observe,  however,  that  some  of  them  are  very 
young,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  allowance  for  their  having  been  misled  by 
their  more  experienced  comrades ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  remit 
one-half  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  following  men,  who  have  not  been 
more  than  five  years  in  the  service ;  **  and  then  follow  the  names  of  eleven 
troopers.  The  prisoners  having  been  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power  on 
the  9th  of  May,  the  native  cavalry  and  infantry  at  Meerut  mutinied  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  and  proceeded  to  Delhi,  where  they  were 
joined  by  the  native  troops  at  that  station.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general 
court-martial  was  formed  of  native  officers  firom  all  the  corps  that  mutinied 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  May,  and  the  president  of  the  court-martial,  the 
Subadar-Major  of  the  38th  Light  Infantry,  was  afterwards,  it  has  been  said, 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  mutineers.    When  a  report  of  the  result 
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of  the  trial  was  made  to  the  late  General  Anson,  it  was  intimiUed  that  die 
mutineers,  before  being  made  over  to  the  civil  power,  were  pnt  in  irons  on 
the  parade-ground,  in  the  presence  of  their  regiment.  His  Excellency 
approved  of  the  sentence  that  bad  been  passed  upon  the  prisoners,  bat 
expressed  his  regret  at  this  unusual  procedure.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
regarding  the  mutineers  till  the  receipt  of  the  telegraphic  message  givrng 
information  of  the  mutiny,  and  of  their  rdease  from  gaoL 


KaiXSCXVIILr-MUTINIBS  IN  INDIA. 

Letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  Council^  dated  November  29t&,  1857. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Miyes^l 

On  the  29th  November,  1857,  the  Ck>urt  of  Directors  wrote  to  the 
Oovemor-General  of  India  in  Council,  desiring  him,  as  soon  as  the  mutiny 
is  put  down  and  the  authority  of  Government  re-established,  to  appoint  a 
commission,  composed  of  milit^uy  officers  of  the  armies  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies, to  report  as  to  the  proper  organization  of  our  army  in  India. 
The  inquiries  to  be  made  by  the  conunission,  and  the  opinions  to  be  offered 
by  them,  to  have  reference  to  the  several  branches  of  the  native  army- 
infantry,  regular  and  irregular ;  cavalry,  regular  and  irregular ;  artillerj 
and  sappers  and  miners;  and  with  respect  to  the  artillery  and  sappers  and 
miners,  whether  they  should  be  composed,  as  heretofore,  of  Europeans 
and  natives,  or  be  entirely  Europeans. 

The  Court  of  Directors  desired  the  Gbvemor-General  of  India  to  report 
also  upon  the  following  subjects ; — 

1st  The  state  of  feeling  of  the  sepoy  towards  the  Government  for  some 
time  preceding  the  outbrei^ 

2na.  Any  causes  which  of  late  years  mav  be  thought  likely  to  have 
affected  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  service. 

3rd.  Whether  their  loyalty  had  been  *  affected  by  the  instigations  of 
emissaries  of  foreign  powers,  or  native  States,  or  by  any  general  measures 
of  our  administration  affecting  themselves  or  any  other  classes  of  our 
subjects. 

4tlL  Whether  the  projposed  use  of  the  new  cartridges  was  to  any,  and 
what,  extent  the  cause  of  the  outbreak. 

5th.  Whether  the  objects  which  the  mutineers  are  supposed  to  have  had 
in  view  were  directed  to  the  subversion  of  the  British  power  in  India,  or  to 
the  attainment  of  pecuniary  or  other  advantages. 

6th.  Whether  tne  progress  of  the  mutiny  can  be  traced  to  general  com- 
bination  or  concert,  or  was  the  result  of  separate  impulses  at  the  several 
stations  of  regiments;  and,  if  the  former,  how  the  combination  was  carried 
on  without  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  regim^tal 
officers. 
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Na  CXXDL— BAST  INDIA  (MUTINIB8). 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Govemor-Genercd  of  India  in  Council  to  the  Court 
ofBireetors  of  the  East  India  Company^  dated  the  \%ih  of  December,  1857, 
No.  144,  mtil  the  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  dated  the  Z\st 
of  July,  1857,  4rc.    (144.)    4th  February,  1858, 

Oh  the  11th  December,  1857,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  com- 
municated to  the  Court  of  Directors  the  measures  taken  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  have  been  guiltj  of  mutiny,  desertion,  and  rebellion  during 
the  recent  disturbances  in  India;  and  answered  the  complaints  made 
against  the  Government  of  India  that  the  country  was  not  put  under 
martial  law,  after  the  occurrence  of  the  mutinies.  The  counti^  was  put 
under  martial  law  wherever  it  was  necessary,  and  as  soon  as  it  could 
answer  any  good  purpose  to  do  so;  but,  besides  martial  law,  other  acts 
were  passed  for  the  summary  trial  of  mutineers,  &c« 

On  the  30th  May,  when  it  was  known  that  the  mutiny  of  the  sepoys  had 
been  followed  in  many  places  by  rebellion  of  the  populace,  Act  No.  XL  of 
1857  was  passed.  By  this  law  persons  guilty  of  rebellion  or  of  waging 
war  against  the  Queen  or  the  Government,  or  of  aiding  or  abetting  therein, 
were  rendered  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all 
their  property,  and  the  crime  of  harbouring  rebels,  &c.,  was  made  heavily 
punishable :  me  Supreme  and  local  Executive  Governments  were  empowered 
to  issue  a  commission  in  any  district  in  a  state  of  rebellion  for  the  trii^  of 
rebels  or  persons  charged  with  any  other  crime  against  the  State,  or  with 
any  heinous  crime  against  person  or  property ;  the  commissioners  were 
empowered  to  act  singly,  ana  were  vested  with,  absolute  and  final  powers  of 
judgment  and  execution  without  the  presence  of  law  officers  or  assessors ; 
and  finally,  the  possession  of  arms  in  any  district  in  which  it  might  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Executive  Government  was  made  penaL 

By  Act  No.  XIV.  of  1857,j)assed  on  the  6th  June,  provision  was  made 
for  tne  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  exciting  mutiny  or  sedition  in 
the  army,  the  ofiender  was  rendered  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death  and 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  property,  and  persons  giulty  of  harbouring  such 
ofienders  were  made  liable  to  heavy  punishment.  Power  was  also  given  to 
general  courts-martial  to  try  all  persons,  whether  amenable  to  the  articles  of 
war  or  not,  charged  with  any  offence  punishable  by  this  or  the  preceding 
Act;  and  the  Supreme  and  local  Executive  Governments  were  authorized 
to  issue  commissions  in  any  district  for  the  trial,  by  smgle  commissioners, 
without  the  assistance  of  law  officers  or  assessors,  and  with  absolute  and 
final  power  of  Judgment  and  execution,  of  any  crime  against  the  State,  or 
any  heinous  o£fence  whatever;  the  term  ^^ heinous ofience "  being  declared 
to  include  every  crime  attended  with  creat  personal  violence,  or  committed 
with  the  intention  of  forwarding  the  designs  of  those  who  are  waging  war 
against  the  State.  By  Act  No.  XVI.  of  1857,  all  heinous  ofiences  com- 
mitted in  any  district  under  martial  law  or  in  any  district  to  which  this  Act 
might  be  extended,  were  made  punishable  by  death,  transportation,  or  im- 
prisonment, and  by  forfeiture  of  all  property  and  efiects.  These  enormous 
powers  have  been  largely  exercised.  They  have  been  intrusted,  not  to 
military  officers  only,  but  to  civil  officers  and  trustworthy  persons  not  con- 
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nected  with  the  Government,  who,  under  martial  law  properly  so  called, 
would  have  had  no  authority ;  and  the  law  has  thereby  been  put  in  force 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  Uiere  were  few  troops  and  no  officers  to  spare  for 
such  purpose.  In  all  the  three  above-mentioned  Acts,  Nos.  XI.,  XI  v.,  and 
XYL,  European  British  subjects  are  expressly  exempted  fix)m  their  opera- 
tion. By  Act  No.  XVII.  of  1857,  power  was  given  to  sessions  judges,  and 
to  any  person  or  persons,  civil  or  military,  to  whom  the  Executive  Goyem- 
ment  might  issue  a  commission  for  the  purpose,  to  try  for  mutiny  or  deser- 
tion any  person  subject  to  the  articles  of  war  for  the  native  army,  with  final 
powers  of  judgment  and  execution.  Police  officers  were  empowered  to 
arrest  wiiiiout  warrant  persons  suspected  of  being  mutineers  ana  deserters; 
and  zemindars  and  others  were  made  penally  responsible  for  giving  early 
intelligence  of  persons  suspected  of  mutiny  or  desertion  resorting  to  their 
estates.  Lastly,  by  Act  No.  XXY.  of  1857,  the  property  and  eflPects  of  all 
persons  amenable  to  the  articles  of  war  for  the  native  army,  suilty  of 
mutiny,  were  declared  forfeit,  and  strin^nt  means  were  provided  for  the 
seizure  of  such  property  or  efiTects,  and  for  the  adjudication  of  forfeiture  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  guilty  person  be  convicted,  or  whether  he  die  or 
escape  before  tiiaL 

It  afterwards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government,  both  officially 
and  through  private  channels,  that  in  some  instances  the  powers  given  to 
special  comnussioners  were  being  abused,  or  at  least  used  without  proper 
discretion,  and  that  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  for  trivial  offences 
conunitted  during  a  period  of  anarchy,  and  on  evidence  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  have  been  received,  and  that  in  some 

Siuarters  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  sepoy  was  enough,  in  the  state  of  excited 
eeling  which  then  prevailed,  to  ensure  his  apprehension  and  immediate 
execution  as  a  deserter. 

It  was  to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses  that  the  resolutions  of  the  3l8t  Jnly 
were  passed,  containing  directions  to  civil  officers  respecting  the  punishment 
of  mutineers,  deserters,  and  rebels,  and  the  burning  of  ^ages ;  and  the 
eifect  of  the  resolution  as  regards  the  native  public  in  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency, the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  shown  no  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  has  been  to  allay  in  a  great  measure  the  apprehension  of  a  general 
and  indiscriminate  war  against  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  in  revenge  for  the  massacres  of  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  and  Jhansee, 
which  evil-dispo^  persons  have  industriously  raised. 

Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  Slst  July,  1857. 

The  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  has  observed  with  approba* 
Hon  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  local  civil  authorities  for  the  apprehension 
and  condign  punishment  of  the  mutineers  and  deserters  concerned  in  the 
present  revolt  It  was  necessary,  by  the  severe  and  prompt  punishm^t  of 
such  of  these  criminals  as  found  their  way  into  the  districts  in  our  possesion, 
where  the  minds  of  the  native  troops  could  not  but  be  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  though  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  had  abstained  from  open  mutiny, 
to  show  that  the  just&te  of  the  mutineer  is  death,  and  that  the  British 
Government  was  powerful  to  inflict  the  penalty.  It  was  necessary  also,  hy 
the  ofier  of  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  all  deserters,  to  check  the  crime 
of  desertion,  which  was  becoming  rife  in  some  of  these  regiments,  and  to 
prevent  the  possible  escape  of  men  who,  apparently  mere  deserters,  had 
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been  concerned  m  such  terrible  atrocities  that  their  apprehension  and  con- 
di^  pnnishment  was  an  imperative  duty. 

Bat  lest  measures  of  extreme  severitj  should  be  too  hastily  resorted  to. 
or  carried  too  far,  his  lordship  in  council  thinks  it  right  to  issue  detailed 
instructions  on  this  subject,  by  which  all  civil  officers  will  be  guided  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  in  the  cases  of  mutineers,  deserters  ana  rebds. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  even  of  those  native  regiments 
whose  revolt  has  been  stained  by  the  most  sanguinary  atrocities,  some  men 
may  have  distinguished  themselves  from  the  mass  by  protecting  an  officer. 
In  some  such  cases  men  of  very  guilty  regiments  possess  certificates  in  their 
favour  from  officers  of  their  regiments; Ibat  there  may  be  others  equally 
des«:ving  of  clemency  who  are  without  any  such  ready  means  of  clearing 
themselves  from  the  presumptive  evidence  of  their  deep  guilt 

Where  the  number  of  men  guilty  of  what  it  is  impossible  to  pardon  is  so 
great,  the  Grovemment  will  gladly  seize  every  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
work  of  retribution  before  it,  by  giving  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  can  show 
that  they  have  a  claim  to  mercy  on  this  ground,  provided  they  have  not 
been  guilty  of  any  heinous  crime  against  person  or  property,  or  aided  or 
abetted  others  in  the  commission  of  any  such  crime. 

It  is  understood  that  in  regiments  which  mutinied  and  for  the  most  part 
went  over  to  the  rebels,  without  murdering  their  officers  or  committing  any 
other  sanguinary  outrage,  there  were  men  who  appeared  to  have  had  no 
heart  in  the  revolt,  though  they  failed  in  their  duty  as  soldiers,  and  who 
have  evinced  their  peaceable  disposition,  and  their  want  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  now  armed  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Government,  by 
dispersing  to  the  villages  when  their  regiment  broke  up,  and  mixing  quietly 
with  the  rural  population.  It  is  desirable  to  treat  such  men  with  all 
reasonable  leniency. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  therefore  deems  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  following  rules  for  the  guidance  of  civil  authorities,  in  exercising 
the  powers  vested  in  them  by  recent  legislation  for  the  punishment  dl 
native  (^cers  and  soldiers  charged  with  mutiny  or  desertion. 

1st.  No  native  officer  or  soldier  belonging  to  a  regiment  which  has  not 
mutinied  is  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  power  as  a  meiv  deserter,  unless  he 
be  found  or  apprehended  with  arms  in  his  possession.  Such  men,  when 
taken  before  or  apprehended  by  the  civil  power,  are  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
regiments  whenever  that  can  be  done,  there  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  military 
authorities.  When  such  men  cannot  be  sent  back  to  their  regiments  imme- 
diately, they  should  be  detained  in  prison  pending  the  orders  of  Government, 
to  whom  a  report  is  to  be  made,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  Grovemment 
in  the  Military  Department. 

2nd.  Native  officers  and  soldiers  being  mutineers  or  deserters,  taken 
before  or  apprehended  by  the  civil  power,  not  found  or  apprehended  with 
arms  in  their  possession,  not  charged  with  any  specific  act  of  rebellion,  and 
belonging  to  a  regiment  which  has  mutinied,  but  has  not  been,  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  its  officers  or  of  any  other  sanguinary  crime,  are  to  be  sent  to 
AUahabad,  or  to  such  other  place  as  Government  mav  hereafter  order,  and 
are  there  to  be  made  over  to  the  commandant,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Should  any  difficulty  arise  in  sending  the  offender  to 
Allahabad,  either  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  the  place  of  arrest  or 
otherwise,  the  ofiendef  should  be  imprisoned  until  the  orders  of  Gov«ii- 
ment  can  be  obtained,  unless,  for  special  reasons,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
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punish  the  offender  forthwith,  in  which  case  a  report  will  immediately 
afterwards  be  made  to  the  Government. 

3rd.  Every  mutineer  or  deserter  who  may  be  taken  before  or  appre- 
hended by  the  civil  authorities,  and  who  may  be  found  to  belong  to  a 
remment  which  killed  any  European  officer,  or  other  European,  or  com- 
mitted any  other  sanguinary  outrage,  may  be  tried  and  punished  by  the 
civil  power.  If  the  prisoner  can  show  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
murder  or  other  outrage,  or,  if  present,  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  it, 
full  particulars  of  the  case  should  be  reported  to  Government  in  the  militaiy 
department,  before  the  sentence,  whatever  it  be,  is  carried  into  effect 
Otherwise,  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect  forthwith. 

4th.  If  it  cannot  be  ascertained  to  what  regiment  a  mutineer  or  deserter 
taken  before  or  apprehended  by  the  civil  auworities  belonged,  he  is  to  be 
dealt  with  as  provided  above  by  the  second  rule. 

Lists  showing  the  several  regiments  and  detachments  which  have  mnti- 
nied  will  be  prepared  with  all  practicable  despatch  in  the  military  depart- 
ment, stating  in  each  case  aU  known  particulars  of  the  mutiny,  and 
accompanied  by  nominal  rolls,  with  appropriate  remarks  opposite  to  the 
names  of  those  native  officers  and  men  who  are  kno^  to  have  been  absent 
from  their  regiments  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  and  of  those  who,  if 
present,  are  known  to  have  taken  an  active  part  either  in  promoting  or  sup- 
pressing the  mutiny,  or  to  have  simply  joined,  or  abstained  from  joining  it 
These  nominal  rolls,  as  soon  as  prepared,  will  be  printed  and  circulated  to 
all  civil  officers  and  to  military  officers  in  command. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  anxious  to  prevent  measures  of  ex- 
treme severity  being  unnecessarily^  resorted  to,  or  carried  to  excess,  or 
applied  without  due  discrimination,  in  regard  to  acts  of  rebellion  committed 
by  persons  not  mutineers. 

It  is  unquestionably  necessary,  in  the  first  attempt  to  restore  order  in  a 
district  in  which  the  civil  autiiiority  has  been  entirely  overthrown,  to 
administer  the  law  with  such  promptitude  and  severity  as  will  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  evil  disposed  amon^  the  people,  and  will  induce  them 
by  the  fear  of  death  to  abstain  from  rJunder,  to  restore  stolen  property,  and 
to  return  to  peaceftd  occupations.  But  this  object  once  in  a  great  degree 
attained,  the  punishment  of  crimes  should  be  regulated  with  discrimination. 

The  continued  administration  of  the  law  in  its  utmost  severity  after  the 
requisite  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  rebellious  and  disorderly,  aid 
after  order  has  been  partially  restored,  would  have  the  efiect  of  exasperating 
the  people,  and  would  probably  induce  them  to  band  together  m  large 
numbers  for  the  protection  of  their  lives,  and  with  a  view  to  retaliation— a 
result  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  would  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
settling  the  coontry  hereafter,  if  a  spirit  of  animosity  against  their  nders 
were  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  if  their  feelings  were  em- 
bittered by  the  remembrance  of  needless  bloodshed.  The  civil  officers  in 
every  district  should  endeavour,  without  condoning  any  heinous  offences  or 
making  anv  promises  of  pardon  fi)r  such  offences,  to  encourage  all -persons  to 
return  to  their  usual  occupations,  and,  punishing  only  such  of  the  principal 
offenders  as  can  be  apprehended,  to  postpone  as  far  as  possible  all  minute 
inquiry  into  political  offences,  until  such  time  as  the  Government  is  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  them  in  strength  afl;er  thorough  investigation.  It  may 
be  necessary,  however,  even  afl»r  a  district  is  partially  restored  to  order,  to 
make  examples,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  persons,  if  any,  who  may  be 
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^ilty  of  BerioQS  outrages  against  person  or  property^  or  who^  by  stopping 
die  d&ky  or  injuring  the  electric  telegraph;  or  otherwise;  may  enaeavonr  to 
promote  the  designs  of  those  who  are  waging  war  against  the  State. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  this  subject^  is  the 
general  burning  of  villages;  which  the  Grovemor-General  in  Council  has 
reason  to  fear  may  have  been  carried  too  far  by  some  of  the  civil  officers 
employed  in  restoring  order. 

A  severe  measure  of  this  sort  is  doubtless  necessary,  as  an  example,  in 
some  cases  where  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  committed  a 
grave  outrage,  and  the  perpetrators  cannot  be  punished  in  their  persons ; 
but  any  approach  to  a  wholesale  destruction  of  property  by  the  officers  of 
Government,  without  due  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  who  are 
affected  by  it,  must  be  strongly  reprehended.  Apart  firom  the  effect  which 
sach  a  practice  would  have  upon  tne  feelings  and  disposition  of  the  country 
people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  prevent  tnem  from  returning  to 
their  viUages,  and  resuming  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  a  point  at  this 
season  of  vital  importance,  inasmuch  as  if  the  lands  remain  much  lon^r 
unsown,  distress,  and  even  famine,  may  be  added  to  the  other  difficulties 
with  which  the  Government  will  have  to  contend. 


No.  CXXX.— EAST  INDIA  MUTINIES. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Govemor-General  of  India  in  Council^  dated 
the  24:th  day  of  March,  1858,  relative  to  the  Policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the 
Naiives  of  Provinces  lately  in  a  state  of  hostility.  (Mr.  Henry  Baillie.) 
26th  April,  1858.    (229.) 

On  the  24th  March,  1858,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  wrote  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council  as  follows : — 

The  telegram  from  Calcutta,  dated  the  22nd  ultimo,  which  arrived  this 
morning,  conveys  intelligence  of  the  concentration  of  the  force  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  of  that  under  Jung  Bahadoor,  upon  Lucknow ; 
and  we  trust  we  may  indulge  the  expectation  that,  ere  this,  that  city  has 
been  evacuated  by  the  rebels,  and  that  no  considerable  corps  remains  united 
against  us  in  the  field.  If  this  happy  result  should  have  been  attained,  it 
will  be  very  satisfactory  to  us  to  learn  that  you  have  deemed  yourselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  enabled  to  act  towards  the  people  with  the  gene- 
rosity, as  weU  as  the  justice,  which  are  congenial  to  the  British  character. 
Crimes  have  been  committed  against  us  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to  for- 
give; and  some  large  exceptions  there  must  be,  of  the  persons  guilty  of  such 
crimes,  from  any  act  of  amnesty  which  could  be  granted;  but  it  must  be  as 
impossible,  as  it  would  be  abhorrent  from  our  feelings,  to  inffict  the  extreme 
penalty  which  the  law  might  strictly  award  upon  all  who  have  swerved  from 
their  allegiance.  , 

To  us  it  appears  that,  whenever  open  resistance  shall  have  ceased,  it 
would  be  prudent,  in  awarding  punishment,  rather  to  follow  ihe  practice 
which  prevails  after  the  conquest  of  a  country  which  has  defended  itself  to 
the  last  by  desperate  war,  than  that  which  may  perhaps  be  lawfully  adopted 
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after  the  suppression  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  such  acts  always  being 
excepted  £rom  forgiveness  or  mitigation  of  pmiisbment  as  have  exceeded  the 
licence  of  legitimate  hostilities. 

While  we  may  be  unable  to  forget  the  insanity  which,  during  the  last 
ten  months,  has  pervaded  the  army  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  remember  tne  previous  fiaelity  of  a  huncured  years, 
and  so  conduct  ourselves  towards  those  who  have  erred  as  to  remove  tiieir 
delusions  and  their  fears,  and  re-establish,  if  we  can,  that  confidence  which 
was  so  long  the  foundation  of  our  power.  It  would  be  desirable  that,  in 
every  case,  the  disarming  of  a  district,  either  by  the  seizure  of  arms  or  by 
their  surrender,  should  precede  the  application  to  it  of  any  amnesty;  but 
there  may  be  circumstances  which  womd  render  expedient  a  different  course 
of  proce^ng.  Upon  these  exceptional  cases,  you  and  the  officers  acting 
unaer  vour  orders  must  decide.  The  disarming  of  a  district  having  been 
effected,  with  exceptions,  under  your  licence,  in  favour  of  native  genUem^ 
whose  feeling  of  nonour  would  be  affected  by  being  deprived  ot  the  privi- 
lege of  weanng  arms,  and  of  any  other  persons  in  whom  you  may  ccmde^ 
we  think  the  possession  of  arms  should  be  punished  in  every  case  by  a 
severe  pehalty ;  but,  unless  the  possession  of  arms  should  be  combined  with 
other  acts,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  retained  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  crimes,  that  penalty  should  not  be  death.  Of  course  the 
possession  of  arms  by  Englishmen  must  always  remain  lawfiiL 

Death  has  of  late  oeen  but  too  common  a  punishment.  It  loses  whatever 
terror  it  might  otherwise  have  when  so  inoiscriminately  applied;  but,  in 
fact,  in  India  there  is  not  commonly  a  fear  of  death,  although  there  ever 
must  be  a  fear  of  paiu.  In  every  anmestied  district  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  restored.  In  carrying  these 
views  into  execution,  you  may  meet  with  obstruction  from  tnose  who> 
maddened  by  the  scenes  they  have  witnessed,  may  desire  to  substitute  their 
own  policy  ror  tiiat  of  the  Government ;  but  persevere  firmly  in  doing  what 
you  may  think  right ;  make  those  who  would  counteract  you,  feel  that  you 
are  resolved  to  rme,  and  that  you  will  be  served  by  none  who  will  not  obey. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  you  may  rely  upon  our  unqualified  support 


No.  CXXXL— EAST  INDIA  (OUDE). 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude,  dated  Srd  March,  1858,  and  of 
tJie  Proclamation  enclosed  therein  and  ordered  to  be  ptiblislted  in  Oude;  and 
of  a  Letter  frofn  the  Secret  Committee  ^of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Governor- General  of  India  in  CouncU,  dated 
I9th  April,  1858,  relative  to  that  Proclamation.  (Mr.  H.  Baillie.)  7th 
May,  1858.    (265.) 

On  the  3rd  March,  1858,  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
enclosed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude  a  copy  of  a 
proclamation  to  be  issued  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  Lucknow  so  soon 
as  the  British  troops  should  have  possession  or  command  of  the  city.  The 
proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  Oude  only,  and 
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not  to  the  sepoys.  To  the  mutmeers,  the  Govemor-General  did  not  mtend 
that  any  overtore  should  be  made.  The  sole  promise  which  could  be  made 
to  any  mutineer  was  that  his  life  should  be  spared;  and  this  promise  was 
hot  to  be  made  if  the  man  belonged  to  a  regiment  which  had  murdered  its 
officers,  or  if  there  were  other  prima  facie  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  implicated  in  any  specially  atrocious  crime.  The  proclamation  was 
as  follows; — 

Pboolahation. 

The  army  of  his  Excellency  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  is  in  possession  of 
Lucknow,  and  the  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  British  Government,  whose 
authority  it  has,  for  nine  months,  rebelliously  defied  and  resisted.  This 
resistance,  begun  by  a  mutinous  soldiery,  has  found  support  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  of  the  province  of  Oude  at  large.  Many  who 
owed  their  prosperity  to  the  British  Government,  as  weU  as  those  who 
believed  themselves  a^rieved  by  it,  have  joined  in  this  bad  cause,  and  have 
ranged  themselves  w^  the  enemies  of  the  State.  They  have  been  guilty 
of  a  great  crime,  and  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  just  retribution.  The 
capital  of  their  country  is  now  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  British  troops. 
From  this  day  it  will  be  held  by  a  force  which  nothing  can  withstand, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Government  will  be  carried  into  every  comer  of 
theprovince. 

Tne  time,  then,  has  come  at  which  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gt)vemor- 
General  of  India  deems  it  right  to  make  known  the  mode  in  which  the 
British  Government  will  deal  with  the  talookdars,  chiefs,  and  landholders  of 
Oude  and  their  followers.  The  first  care  of  the  Governor-General  will  be 
to  reward  those  who  have  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance  at  a  time  when 
the  authority  of  the  Government  was  partially  overborne,  and  who  have 
proved  this  by  the  support  and  assistance  which  they  have  given  to  British 
officers.  Therefore  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General  hereby 
declares  that  Drigbiggei  Smgh,  Rajah  of  Bulrampoor,  Koolwunt  Singh, 
Bajah  of  Pudnaha,  Rao  Hurdeo  Buksh  Singh  of  Kutiaree,  Kashee  Pershad, 
talookdar  of  Sissaindee,  Zubr  Singh,  zemin&r  of  Gopal  Ehair,  and  Chundee 
Lai,  zemindar  of  Moraon  (Baiswarah),  are  henceforward  the  sole  hereditary 
proprietors  of  the  lands  which  they  held  when  Oude  came  under  British 
rule,  subject  only  to  such  moderate  assessment  as  may  be  imposed  upon 
them ;  and  that  these  loyal  men  will  be  further  rewarded  in  such  manner 
and  to  such  extent  as,  upon  consideration  of  their  merits  and  their  position, 
the  Governor-General  shall  determine.  A  proportionate  measure  of  reward 
and  honour,  according  to  their  deserts,  will  be  conferred  upon  others,  in 
whose  favour  like  claims  may  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government. 

The  Governor-General  ftirther  proclaims  to  the  people  of  Oude  that, 
with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  of  the 
province  is  confiscated  to  the  British  Government,  which  will  dispose  of 
that  right  in  such  manner  as  to  it  may  seem  fitting.  To  those  talookdars, 
chiefe,  and  landholders,  with  their  followers,  who  shall  make  immediate 
submission  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  surrendering  their  arms 
and  obeying  his  orders,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-General 
promises  that  their  lives  and  honour  shall  be  safe,  provided  that  their  hands 
are  not  stained  with  English  blood  murderously  shed.    But  as  regards  any 
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fiirther  indulgence  which  may  be  extended  to  them,  and  the  condition  in 
which  they  may  hereafter  be  placed,  they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  British  Government.  As  participation  in  the 
murder  of  English  men  or  English  women  will  exclude  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it  from  all  mercy,  so  will  those  who  have  protected  English  fives 
be  entitled  to  consideration  and  leniency. 

On  the  19fh  April,  1858,  the  Secret  Conmiittee  of  the  Court  of  Direcion 
of  the  East  India  Company  transmitted  the  following  letter  to  the  Grovemor- 
General  of  India  in  Council,  with  respect  to  the  above  proclamation : — 

Our  letter  of  the  24th  of  March,  1858,  will  have  put  you  in  possession 
of  our  general  views  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  people  in  the 
event  of  the  evacuation  of  Lucknow  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  12th  instant,  we  received  from  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  the 
3rd  of  March,  addressed  by  your  secretary  to  ike  secretary  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  in  Oude,  which  letter  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  to 
be  issued  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  should 
have  command  of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  and  conveyed  instructions  as  to 
tiie  qianner  in  which  he  was  to  act  with  respect  to  different  classes  of 
persons  in  execution  of  the  views  of  the  Grovemor-G^neraL  The  people 
of  Oude  will  see  only  the  proclamation.  That  authoritative  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  Government,  informs  the  people  that  six  persons,  who  are 
named  as  having  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  are  henceforward  the 
sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  held  when  Oude  came  under 
British  rule,  subject  only  to  such  moderate  assessment  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  them;  that  others,  in  whose  £Eivour  like  claims  may  be  established, 
will  have  conferred  upon  them  a  proportionate  measure  of  reward  and 
honour;  and  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  proprietary  r^ht  in  the  soil 
of  the  province  is  confiscated  to  the  British  Government.  We  cannot  but 
express  to  you  our  apprehension  that  this  decree,  pronouncing  the  disin- 
herison of  a  people,  will  throw  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  in  the 
way  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  war  in  Oude  has  derived  much  of  its  popular  character  firom  the  rigo- 
rous manner  in  which,  vrithout  regard  to  what  th^  chief  landholders  mid 
become  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  rights,  the  summary  settlement 
had  in  a  laree  portion  of  the  province  been  carried  out  by  your  officers. 
The  landholders  of  India  are  as  much  attached  to  the  soQ  occupied  by  their 
ancestors,  and  are  as  sensitive  with  respect  to  the  rights  in  the  soil  thej 
deem  themselves  to  possess,  as  the  occupiers  of  land  in  any  country  of 
which  we  have  a  knowledge.  Whatever  may  be  your  ultimate  and  undis- 
closed intentions,  your  proclamation  will  appear  to  deprive  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  all  hope  upon  the  subject  most  dear  to  them  as  individuals; 
while  the  substitution  of  our  rule  for  that  of  their  native  sovereign  has 
naturally  excited  against  us  whatever  they  may  have  of  national  reeling. 
We  cannot  but  in  justice  consider,  that  those  who  resist  our  authority  in 
Oude,  are  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those  who  have  acted 
against  us  in  provinces  which  have  been  long  under  our  government  We 
dethroned  the  King  of  Oude,  and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  by  virtne 
of  a  treaty  which  had  been  subsequently  modified  by  another  trc»ty,  under 
which,  had  it  been  held  to  be  in  force,  the  course  we  adopted  could  not 
have  been  lawfully  pursued;  but  we  held  that  it  was  not  in  fi>rce ;  iJthoogh 
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the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  ratified  in  England^  as  r^arded  the  proyision 
on  which  we  rely  for  our  justification,  had  not  been  previously  made  known 
to  the  King  of  Oude.  That  sovereign  and  .his  ancestors  had  been  uniformly 
faithfiil  to  their  treaty  engagements  with  us,  however  ill  they  may  have 
governed  their  subjects.  They  had  more  than  once  assisted  us  in  our  diffi- 
calties,  and  not  a  suspicion  had  ever  been  entertained  of  any  hostile  dispo- 
sition on  their  part  towards  our  Government.  Suddenly  tl^e  people  saw 
their  kins  taken  from  amongst  them,  and  our  administration  substituted  for 
his,  whicn,  however  bad,  was  at  least  native ;  and  this  sudden  change  of 
government  was  immediately  followed  by  a  siunmary  settlement  of  the 
revenue,  which,  in  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  province,  deprived 
the  most  influential  landholders  of  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  property ; 
of  what  certainly  had  long  given  wealth,  and  distinction,  and  power  to 
their  families.  We  must  admit  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  hostili- 
ties which  have  been  carried  on  in  Oude  have  rather  the  character  of 
legitimate  war  than  that  of  rebellion,  and  the  people  of  Oude  should  rather 
be  r^arded  with  indulgent  consideration  than  made  the  objects  of  a 
penalty,  exceeding  in  extent  and  in  severity  almost  any  which  has  been 
recorded  in  history  as  inflicted  upon  a  subdued  nation.  Other  conquerors, 
when  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  resistance,  have  excepted  a  few 
persons  as  still  deserving  of  punishment,  but  have,  with  a  generous  policy, 
extended  their  clemency  to  the  great  body  pf  the  people.  You  have  acted 
upon  a  different  principle;  you  have  reserved  a  few  as  deserving  of  special 
favour,  and  you  have  struck,  with  what  they  will  feel  as  the  severest  of 
punishment,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  ttxe  country.  We  6annot  but 
think  that  the  precedents  from  which  you  have  departed  will  appear  to 
have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  superior  to  that  which  appears 
in  the  precedent  you  have  made.  We  desure  that  you  will  mitigate,  in 
practice,  the  stringent  severity  of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have  issued 
against  the  landhdders  of  Oude.  We  desire  to  see  British  authority  in 
India  rest  upon  the  willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people.  There  cannot 
be  contentment  where  there  is  general  confiscation.  Grovemment  cannot 
long  be  maintained  by  any  force  in  a  country  where  the  whole  people  is 
rendered  hostile  by  a  sense  of  wrong ;  and  if  it  were  possible  so  to  maintain 
it,  it  would  not  be  a  consununation  to  be  desired. 
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Copy  of  Letter /rom  the  Court  of  Directors  of  Ae  East  India  Company  to  the 
Govemor-General  of  India  in  CcmnciL     (278.) 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.'] 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1858,  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Governor-General  of  India  in 
Council : — 

You  will  have  received,  by  the  mail  of  the  25th  of  Mardi,  a  letter  from 
the  Secret  Committee,  which  has  since  been  laid  before  us,  respecting  the 
policy  which  it  becomes  you  to  pursue  towards  those  natives  of  India 
who  have  recently  been  m  arms  against  the  authority  of  the  British 
OovCTmnent 
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That  letter  emphatically  confirms  the  principles  which  you  have  already 
adopted,  as  set  forth  in  your  circular  of  the  Slst  of  July,  1857,  by  impress- 
ing upon  you  the  propriety  of  pursuing,  after  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  a  course  of  policy  distinguished  by  a  wise  and  discriminating 
generosity.  You  are  exnorted  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and,  except  in 
cases  of  extreme  criminality,  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  vanquished.  In 
the  sentimei\ts  expressed  by  the  Secret  Committee  we  entirely  concnr. 
Whilst  there  are  some  crimes  which  humanity  calls  upon  you  to  punish 
with  the  utmost  severity,  there  are  others  of  a  less  aggravated  charact^, 
which  it  would  be  equally  unjust  and  impolitic  not  to  pardon  and  to  foi^t 

The  offences  with  which  you  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  are  of  three 
different  kinds.  Firstly,  high  crimes,  instigated  oy  malice  prepense,  and 
aggravated  by  treachery  and  cruelty.  Secondly,  offences,  tne  results 
ramer  of  weakness  than  of  malice,  mto  which  it  is  believed  that  many 
have  been  drawn  by  the  contamination  of  example,  by  the  fear  of  opposing 
themselves  to  their  more  powerftd  countrymen,  or  by  the  belief  that  they 
have  been  compromised  by  the  acts  of  their  associates,  rather  than  by  any 
active  desire  to  embarrass  the  existing  Government.  And,  thirdly,  offences 
of  a  less  positive  character,  amounting  to  little  more  than  passive  connivance 
at  evil,  or  at  most  to  the  act  of  giving  such  assistance  to  the  rebels  as, 
if  not  given,  would  have  been  forcibly  extorted,  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
it  would  have  been  death  to  reftise  to  bodies  of  licentious  and  exasperated 
mutineers. 

It  is  the  first  only  of  these  offences,  the  perpetrators  of  which,  and  their 
accomplices,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  visit  witn  the  severest  penalty  which 
you  can  infiict ;  and  it  is,  happily,  in  such  cases  of  exceptional  atrocity,  that 
you  will  have  the  least  difficulty  in  proving  both  the  commission  of  the 
offence  and  the  identity  of  the  offender.  In  ^e  other  cases  you  might  often 
be  left  in  doubt,  not  only  of  the  extent  of  the  offence  committed,  but  of  its 
actual  commission  by  the  accused  persons;  and,  although  we  are  aware 
that  the  retribution  which  may  be  righteously  inflicted  upon  the  guilty 
may  be  in  some  measure  restricted  by  too  much  nicety  of  specification,  and 
that,  in  dealing  with  so  large  a  mass  of  crime,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  some  acts  of  individual  injustice,  we  may  still  express  our 
desire  that  the  utmost  exertion  may  be  made  to  confine  within  the  smallest 
possible  compass  these  cases  of  uncertain  proof  and  dubious  identity,  even 
though  your  retributory  measures  should  thus  fall  short  of  what  in  strict 
justice  might  be  inflicted* . 

As  soon  as  you  have  suppressed  the  active  hostility  of  the  enemy,  your 
first  care  will  be  the  restoration  of  public  confidence.  It  will  be  your  privi- 
lege, when  the  disorganized  provinces  shall  no  longer  be  convulsed  by 
intestine  disorder,  to  set  an  example  of  toleration  and  forbearance  towards 
the  subject  people,  and  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  to  allay  the  irritation  and  suspi- 
cion which,  if  suffered  to  retain  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  native  and 
European  inhabitants  of  the  country,  will  eventually  lead  to  nothing  less 
calamitous  than  a  war  of  races. 

In  dealing  with  the  people  of  Oude,  you  will,  doubtless,  be  moved  by 
special  considerations  of  Justice  and  of  policy.  Throughout  the  recent  con- 
test, we  have  ever  regarded  such  of  tfie  inhabitants  of  that  country  as,  not 
being  sepoys  or  pensioners  of  our  own  army,  have  been  in  arms  against  us, 
as  an  exceptional  class.     They  cannot  be  considered  as  traitors  or  eveo 
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rebels,  for  they  had  not  pledged  their  fidelity  to  ns,  and  they  had  scarcely 
become  our  subjects.  Many,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, had  necessarily  been  deprived  of  the  maintenance  they  had  latterly 
enjoyed;  and  others  feared  that  the  speedy  loss  of  their  means  of  subsistence 
must  follow  from  the  same  course.  It  was  natural  that  such  persons  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  restoration  of  the  native  rule,  under  which 
the  permitted  disorganization  of  the  country  had  so  long  been  to  them  a 
source  of  unlawful  profit  ^  Neither  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  late  native 
Government,  nor  the  great  talookdars  and  their  retainers,  were  under  any 
obligation  of  fideliinr  to  our  Government  for  benefits  conferred  upon  them. 
You  would  be  justified,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  them  as  you  would  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  in  ceasing  to  consider  them  objects  of  punishment  after 
they  nave  once  laid  down  their  arms. 

Of  these  arms  they  must  for  ever  be  deprived.  You  will,  doubtless,^  in 
prosecution  of  this  object  address  yourself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  case 
of  the  great  talookdars,  who  so  successfully  defied  the  late  Government,  and 
many  of  whom,  with  large  bodies  of  armed  men,  appear  to  have  aided  the 
efibrts  of  the  mutinous  soldiery  of  the  Bengal  army.  The  destruction  of  the 
fortified  strongholds  of  these  powerful  landholders,  the  forfeiture  of  their 
remaining  guns,  the  disarming  and  disbanding  of  their  follo\7ers,  will  be 
among  your  first  works.  But  whilst  you  are  depriving  this  influential  and 
once  dangerous  class  of  people  of  their  power  of  openly  resisting  your  autho- 
rity, you  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  exert  yourself,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  reconcile  them  to  British  rule,  and  encourage  them,  by  liberal  arrange- 
ments made  in  accordance  with  ancient  usages,  to  become  industrious  agri- 
culturists, and  to  employ  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  the  men  who,  as 
armed  retainers,  have  so  long  wasted  the  substance  of  their  masters,  and 
desolated  the  land.  We  believe  that  these  landowners  may  be  taught  that 
their  holdings  will  be  more  profitable  to  them,  under  a  strong  Government, 
capable  of  maintsdning  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  severely  punishing 
agrarian  outrages,  than  under  one  which  perpetually  invites,  by  its  weak- 
ness, the  ruinous  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government  in  Oude,  to  reassure  the  great  landholders,  you  will 
proceed  to  consider,  in  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  and  forbearance,  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  a  transition  state  from  one  Government  to  another,  to  deal 
tenderly  with  existing  usages,  and  sometimes  even  with  existing  abuses. 
All  precipitate  reforms  are  dangerous.  It  is  often  wiser  even  to  tolerate  evil 
for  a  time  than  to  alarm  and  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the 
sudden  introduction  of  changes  which  time  can  alone  teach  tnem  to  appre- 
ciate, or  even,  perhaps,  to  understand.  You  will  be  especially  careful,  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  province,  to  avoid  the  imposition 
of  unaccustomed  taxes,  whether  of  a  general  or  of  a  local  character,  pressing 
heavily  upon  the  industrial  resources  and  affecting  the  daily  comforts  of 
the  people.  \Ve  do  not  estimate  the  successful  administration  of  a  newly 
acquired  province  according  to  the  financial  results  of  the  first  few  years. 
At  such  a  time,  we  should  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  people  by  wise 
concessions,  and  to  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  belief  tnat  the  British 
Government  is  more  covetous  of  revenue  than  the  native  ruler  whom  it  has 
supplanted.  * 
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No.  CXXXm.— SA8T  INDIA  TEBBTTOBIAL  EEVENUES  AND  DISBUBSEMEHT& 

Accounts  respecting  the  Territorial  Revenues  and  Disbursements  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  year  1856-7,  toith  an  Estimate  of  the  same  for  the 
succeeding  Year.    29th  July,  1868.    (486.), 

Thb  gross  receipt  for  the  year  1866-7  amounted  to  29,702,8541. ;  allow- 
ances, refunds,  and  drawbacks,  89,2812. ;  net  receipts,  29,613,5732.  The 
payments  out  of  the  income,  including  charges  of  collection,  cost  ind 
charges  of  salt  and  opium,  &c.,  were  6,343,4812.,  leaving  a  net  receipt  into 
the  several  Grovemment  treasuries  of  23,270,0922.  The  ordinary  revenue 
was  derived  firom  the  following  sources: — ^Land  revenue,  including  tri- 
butes and  subsidies  from  native  States,  net  receipts,  14,349,9662L ;  customs, 
l,811,616i ;  salt,  1,960,2262. ;  opium,  3,619,1152. ;  stamp  duties,  543,007t ; 
Mint  receipts,  246,0092. ;  other  receipts,  852,6012.  The  cost  of  collec- 
tion of  the  land  revenue  was  8*881  per  cent ;  of  the  customs,  6*475  per 
cent ;  of  salt,  including  the  cost,  22*142  per  cent,  and  excluding  the  cost, 
11*191  per  cent  Of  opium,  including  the  cost,  22*829  per  cent,  and 
excluding  the  cost,  3*221  per  cent ;  and  of  stamp  duties,  4*559  per  cent 
The  net  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  amounted  to  10,284,733i, 
including — land  revenue,  3,159,4862.  ;  customs,  1,316,4402. ;  opium, 
2,531,9182.;  salt,  633,1192.;  revenue  {from  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
Burmese,  651,3362. ;  from  the  Nagpore  territory,  SS7^SL ;  from  the  Onde 
territory,  841,8162. ;  stamp  duties,  213,7702. ;  Mmt  receipts,  148,667t 

The  net  receipts  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  amounted  to  5,779,130t, 
including — ^land  revenue,  4,119,2312L;  salt,  614,1272.;  stamp-duties, 
162,2282.;  customs,  36,4862.;  Punjaub  and  Trans-Indus  territory,  935,973i 

The  net  receipts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras  amounted  to  4,044,808/1, 
includmg— land  revenue,  3,363,6892.;  customs,  117,1372.;  salt,  437,698/1 
The  net  receipts  of  the  presidelicy  of  Bombay  amounted  to  3,161,42U, 
includmg— land  revenue,  1,179,0112.;  customs,  269,470/L;  salt,  210,549t; 
opium,  1,087,1972.  The  total  expenditure  of  India  for  the  year  amounted 
to  29,846,461/L,  which,  with  a  gross  income  of  29,702,854/L,  left  an  excess 
of  expenditure  of  143,5972.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows : — Charges  in 
India,  civil  and  political  establishments,  2,446,8662. ;  judicial  and  police 
charges,  2,586,6262.;  buildings,  roads,  and  public  works,  exclusive  of 
repairs  and  of  military  buildings,  1,886,5152.;  military,  10,121,0502.;  navy, 
622,3132. ;  charges  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  62,3512. ;  Mint  charges, 
78,7512. ;  interest  on  debt,  2,100,5642.  Total  charges  in  India,  19,884,016t 
Charges  in  England,  dividends  to  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  627,893t; 
interest  on  home  bond  debt,  156,4942. ;  furlough  and  retired  pay  of  mili- 
tary officers,  787,3332. ;  Queen's  troops  serving  in  India,  250,0002. ;  value 
of  stores  consigned  to  India,  965,3462. ;  other  charges,  763,6092.  Total 
charges  in  England,  3,529,6732.  Direct  claims  and  demands  upon  the 
revenue,  including  charges  of  collection  and  cost  of  salt  and  opiom, 
6,432,7622.     Total,  29,846,4512.     On  the  30th  April,  1857,  the  registered 
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debt  of  India  axnounted  to  62,074^9862.,  bearing  an  annnal  amount  of 
interest  of  2,221,4992.  Of  this  debt,  48,808,6412.  belonged  to  Bengal, 
238,4062.  to  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  1,406,1642.  to  Madras,  and 
1,622,7752.  to  Bombay.  The  capital  of  the  home  bond  debt,  on  the '30th 
April,  1857,  was  3,894,4002. 

The  estimated  total  income  of  the  revenue  of  India,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  April,  1858,  was  27,644,2142.,  and  of  the  expenditure,  36,949,1192., 
leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  income,  including  charges  defrayed 
in  England,  9,304,9052. 


No.  CXXXnr.— BAST  INDIA  HOME  ACCOUNTS. 
Home  Accounts  of  the  East  India  Company.    (348.)     18th  June,  1858. 

The  receipts  for  the  year,  from  the  1st  May,  1857,  to  30th  April,  1858, 
amounted  to  12,399,0772.  Os.  8c2.,  and  the  disbursement,  11,089,4202.  9^.  lOd 
The  debts  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  1st  May,  1858,  amounted  to 
14,794,2752.,  and  the  credits,  including  cash  balances,  value  of  building,  &c, 
5^35,29821  The  East  India  House  was  valued  at  270,0002.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  East  India  Company  in  England  had  498  officers,  with 
an  aggr^ate  salary  of  130,1942. 


No.  CXXXV.— BAST  INDIA  PBOCLAMATION, 
Copy  of  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Govemor-General,  dated  LuchnoWi  the  %th  March^  1858, 
with  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  Oude, 
(Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.)    20th  May,  1858.    (289.) 

On  the  8th  March,  1858,  the  secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude 
wrote  to  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  with  reference  to  the 
proclamation  to  be  issued  to  the  landholders,  chiefs,  and  inhabitants  of 
Oude,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  there  were  not  a  dozen 
landholders  in  the  province  who  have  not  themselves  borne  arms  against 
OS,  or  sent  a  representative  to  the  durbar,  or  assisted  the  rebel  government 
with  men  or  money.  The  eflTect  of  the  proclamation,  therefore,  would  be  to 
confiscate  the  entire  proprietary  right  in  the  soil ;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  of  course  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  enlist  the  landowners  on  the  side  of 
order;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Chief  Commissioner's  firm  conviction  that  as 
soon  as  the  chiefi  and  talookdars  became  acquainted  with  the  determination  of 
the  Government  to  confiscate  their  rights,  they  would  betake  themselves  at 
once  to  their  domains  and  prepare  for  a  desperate  and  prolonged  resistance* 
The  Chief  Commissioner  deemed  the  matter  of  such  vital  importance,  that, 
at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  importunate,  he  ventured  to  submit  his  views 
once  more,  in  the  hope  that  the  Governor-General  might  yet  be  induced  to 
reconsider  the  subject.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  landholders  had  been 
most  unjustly  treated  under  our  settlement  operations,  and,  even  had  they 
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not  been  so,  it  would  have  required  a  degree  of  fidelity  on  their  part  quite 
foreign  to  the  usual  chanict^r  of  an  Asiatic  to  have  remained  faithful  to  onr 
Government  under  the  shocks  to  which  it  was  exposed  in  Oude.  In  &cty  it 
was  not  till  our  rule  was  virtually  at  an  end,  the  whole  country  ovemio, 
and  the  capital-  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  soldiery,  that  the  talookdars, 
smarting  as  they  were  under  the  loss  of  their  lands,  sided  against  us.  The 
ChieF  Commissioner  thought,  therefore,  that  they  ought  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  rebels,  but  rather  as  honourable  enemies,  to  whom  terms,  such  as 
they  could  without  loss  of  dignity  accept,  should  be  ofiered  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  campaign* 

If  these  men  had  their  lands  restored,  they  would  at  once  aid  us  in  re- 
storing order,  and  a  police  would  soon  be  organized  with  their  co-operation, 
which  would  render  unnecessary  the  presence  of  our  enormous  army  to  re- 
establish tranquillity  and  confidence.  But  if  their  life  and  freedom  from 
imprisonment  only  be  offered,  they  will  resist ;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
foresaw  that  we  should  be  only  at  the  conunencement  of  a  guerilla  war 
for  the  extirpation,  root  and  branch,  of  this  class  of  men,  which  wonld 
involve  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Europeans  by  battle,  disease,  and  exposure. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  species  of  war&re  has  always  been  pecu- 
liarly harassing  to  our  Indian  forces,  and  would  be  fiur  more  so  at  present 
when  we  are  without  a  native  army. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  Chief  Conunissioner  earnestly  requested  that 
such  landholders  and  chiefs  as  have  not  been  accomplices  in  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  Europeans  might  be  enlisted  on  our  side  by  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  will  protect  their  depen- 
dants from  oppression.  If  his  lordship  agreed  to  this  proposition,  it  was  not 
yet  too  late  to  communicate  his  assent  by  electric  telegraph  before  the 
fall  of  the  city,  which  would  probably  not  take  place  for  some  days.  Should 
no  such  communication  be  received,  the  Chief  Conunissioner  would  act  upon 
his  present  instructions,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  con- 
vince his  lordship  that  they  would  be  ineffectual  to  re-establish  our  rule  on 
a  firm  basis  in  Oude, 

In  answer  to  this  communication,  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
India  desired  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude  to  insert  the  following 
clause  in  the  proclamation  after  the  paragraph  which  ends  ** justice  and 
mercy  of  the  British  Government :" — 

*^  To  those  amongst  them  who  shall  promptly  come  forward,  and  give  to 
the  Cliief  Commissioner  their  support  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  ord^, 
this  indulgence  will  be  large,  and  the  Governor-General  will  be  ready  io 
view  liberally  the  claims  which  they  may  thus  acquire  to  a  restitution  of 
their  former  rights." 

This  clause  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  Commissioner's  discretionary 
power,  but  it  might  serve  to  indicate  more  clearly  to  the  talookdars  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  Governor-General  is  prepared  to  review  and  redprocate 
any  advances  on  their  part 
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No.  CXXXVL— mCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  (EAST  INDIA). 

Accounts  showing  the  Total  Income  and  Expenditure,  and  the  Surplus  and 
Deficiency  of  the  several  Presidencies  and  subordinate  Governments  of 
British  India,  during  each  of  the  ten  Years  ending  ZOth  April,  1867,  SfC 
(Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.)    (384.)     18th  February,  1858. 

In  the  year  1847-48  the 'income  was  23,361,3382L  and  the  expenditure 
22,247,252^,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  1,1 04,086 1  In  Bengal  there  was  a 
deficit  of  2,464,985/. ;  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  a  surplus  of 
3,866,8202. ;  in  Madras  a  surplus  of  266,1432. ;  and  m  Bombay  a  deficit 
of  562,8922.  In  the  year  1848-^9  the  total  income  was  23,808,8272.  and 
die  expenditure  22,269,1442.,  showing  a  net  surplus  of  1,639,6832.  In, 
Bengal  there  was  a  deficit  of  2,187,3092. ;  in  the  North- Western  Provinces 
a  surplus  of  3,734,8782. ;  in  Madras  a  surplus  of  446,7402L ;  and  in  Bombay 
a  deficit  of  453,6262.  In  the  year  1849-50  the  total  income  was  25,802,0472. 
and  the  expenditure  22,696,9232.,  showing  a  net  surplus  of  3,105,6832. 
In  Bengal  there  was  a  deficit  of  1,318,6412, ;  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces a  surplus  of  3,966,9762. ;  in  thePunjaub  a  surplus  of  671,3422. ;  in 
Madras  a  surplus  of  404,6962. ;  and  in  Bombay  a  s^jirplus  of  509,2492.  In 
the  year  1850-51  the  income  was  25,898,1772.  and  the  expenditure 
22,765,5482.,  showing  a  surplus  of  3,132,6292.  In  Bengal  there  was  a 
deficit  of  1,368,6132. ;  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  a  surplus  of 
3,711,0242. ;  in  the  Punjaub  a  surplus  of  719,1272. ;  in  Madras  a  surplus 
of  412,6002. ;  and  in  Bombay  a  deficit  of  341,5092.  In  the  year  1851-^2 
the  income  was  26,189,4282.  and  the  expenditure  23,151,7862.,  showing  a 
net  surplus  of  3,037,6422.  In  Bengal  there  was  a  deficit  of  1,495,1862. ; 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces  a  surplus  of  3,814,8772. ;  in  the  Punjaub  a 
surplus  of  197,2702. ;  in  Madras  a  surplus  of  499,7752. ;  and  in  Bombay  a 
surplus,  of  20,9062.  In  the  year  1862-53  the  income  was  26,938,0052.  and 
the  expenditure  23,816,2602.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  3,121,7452.  In  Bengal 
there  was  a  deficit  of  1,279,9782. ;  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  a  sur- 
plus of  3,754,1212. ;  in  the  Punjaub  a  surplus  of  301,6072. ;  in  Madras  a 
surplus  of  458,9582. ;  and  in  Bombay  a  deficit  of  112,9632.  In  the  year 
1853-54  the  total  income  was  26,510,1852,  and  the  expenditure  25,292,0132., 
showing  a  net  surplus  of  1,218,1722.  In  Bengal  there  was  a  deficit  of 
2,111,5392. ;  in  the  North- Western  Provinces  a  surplus  of  3,702,8142.;  in 
the  Punjaub  a  surplus  of  191,6202. ;  in  Madras  a  deficit  of  223,8212. ;  and 
in  Bombay  a  deficit  of  340,9022.  In  the  year  1854-55  the  income  was 
27,312,2352.  and  the  expenditure  26,007,8642.,  showing  a  surplus  of 
1,304,3712.  In  Bengal  there  was  a  deficit  of  1,900,4412.;  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  a  surplus  of  3,751,8642. ;  in  the  Punjaub  a  deficit  of 
119,3842. ;  in  Madras  a  deficit  of  460,3322. ;  and  in  Bombay  a  surplus  of 
32,6642.  In  the  year  1856-57  the  income  was  28,891,2992.  and  the  expen- 
diture 26,599,4612.,  showing  a  surplus  of  2,291,8382.  In  Bengal  there  was 
a  deficit  of  702,2912.;   in   the  North- Western  Proyinces  a  surplus  of 
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3,493,640;. ;  in  the  Pnnjanb  a  deficit  of  105,675^ ;  in  Madras  a  defidt  of 
234,224^.;  and  in  Bombay  a  deficit  of  159,612^  Deducting,  however, 
the  charges  in  England — ^in  the  year  1847-^8  there  was  a  deficit  of 
1,911,9862. ;  in  1848-49  a  deficit  of  1,473,225L  ;  in  1849-50  a  surplus  of 
354,1872. ;  in  1850^1  a  surplus  of  415,4432. ;  in  1851-52  a  surplus 
of  531,2652. ;  in  1852-53  a  surplus  of  424,2572. ;  in  1853-54  a  deficit  of 
2,044,1172. ;  in  1854-55  a  deficit  of  1,707,3642. ;  and  in  1855-56  a  deficit 
of  972,7912.  The  amount  of  debt  on  the  30th  April,  1847,  was  41,798,087i, 
and  on  the  30th  April,  1856,  50,483,3692. 


No.  CXXXVn.— EAST  INDIA  (REVENUES), 

Account  of  the  Total  Annucd  Expense  of  the  Military  Force  under  eadi  Pre- 
sidency in  each  Year  from  1850-51,  according  to  the  AnntUd  AfHUary 
Statements  received  from  India.  (Mr.  Henry  BaUlie.)  13th  April,  1858. 
(201— xn.) 

In  the  year  1855-56,  the  total  annual  expense  of  the  military  force  was  as 
follows : — Royal  troops,  Bengal,  500,739^;  Madras,  89,1562.,  and  Bombaj, 
154,7332.:  total,  744,6282.  Company's  troops.  Engineers  and  Sappers, 
Bengal,  27,8052.;  Madras,  25,4462.,  and  Bombay,  11,4482. :  total,  64,6991 
Artillery,  Bengal,  315,5382. ;  Madras,  148,9202.,  and  Bombay,  119,177t: 
total,  583,6352.  Native  cavalry,  Bengal,  849,4782L;  Madras,  156,030i; 
and  Bombay,  357,7402. :  total,  1,363,2482.  Infantry,  Bengal,  2,195,039i; 
Madras,  938,2182L,  and  Bombay,  612,6002.:  total,  3,745,85721  Veterans, 
Bengal,  49,6832.;  Madras,  58,6702.;  and  Bombay,  16,5252.:  total,  124,878t 
Medical  Department,  Bengal,  56,5712.;  Madras,  63,5602.;  and  Bombay, 
36,9312.  Ordnance,  Bengal,  81,7332.;  Madras,  55,5432L;  and  Bombay, 
54,54521:  total,  191,8212.  Commissariat,  Bengal,  941,3452.;  Madras, 
552,1722.;  and  Bombay,  231,98921:  total,  1,725,50621  Staff,  Bengal, 
141,9952.;  Madras,  123,6972.;  Bombay,  108,0272.:  total,  373,7 19t  Mili- 
tary charges,  Bengal,  878,60421;  Madras,  589,5962. ;  and  Bombay,  430,959L* 
total,  1,899,1592.  Grand  total,  Bengal,  6,038,5302.;  Madras,  2,801  fiOSl; 
Bombay,  2,134,6142.:  total,  10,974,2122. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Finance  Accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  financial  Year  1857-8,  ended  SUt  March,  1858.     (358.) 

The  cash  account  comprises  the  whole  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  connection  with  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  hetween  the  Ist  April, 
1857,  and  the  3l8t  March,  1858.  The  receipts  included — balance  in  the 
Exchequer,  8,668,370^.  Us.  7d.;  total  income,  67,881,513^.  Ss.  3d.;  re- 
payment of  advances,  l,677,094t  Ss.  Zd. ;  supply  raised  by  renewal  of 
securities  on  Exchequer  Bills,  20,921,9002. ;  temporary  advances  received, 
2,209,18U  14«.  6A;  total,  101,358,059t  I5s.  7d  The  payments  included 
—ordinary  expenditure,  6^,128,859L  Is.  Sd. ;  redemption  of  Exchequer 
Bonds  and  Sinking  Fund  on  loan,  2,250,0002, ;  advances  by  way  of  loan, 
1,087,5672.  I6s.  Id.;  redemption  of  funded  debt,  25,2482.  195.  2d.;  re- 
demption of  unfunded  debt,  20,999,4002.;  temporary  advances  repaid, 
2,209,1812.  14«.  6d.;  balances  in  the  Exchequer,  31st  March,  1858, 
6,657,8022.  4«.  2d.:  total,  101,358,0592.  I5s.  Id.  The  gross  receipt  for 
the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1858,  in  Great  Britain  was  63,057,3972.  35.  6d.; 
in  Ireland,  6,782,1232.  185.0^^.:  total,  69,839,5212.  Is.  6^^  The  pay- 
ments into  the  Exchequer  amounted  to  67,881,51321  35.  3d.  This  latter 
amount  was  made  up  of  the  following  items : — Customs,  23,109,1042. 155.  9d ; 
excise,  17,825,0002.;  stamps,  7,415,7192.  O5.  2d.;  land  and  assessed  taxes, 
3,152,0332.  7«.  4(i;  property-tax,  11,586,1142.  IO5.  4(i;  post-office, 
2,292,0002.;  crown  lands,  276,6542. 4*.  Id ;  other  items,  1,596,8872.  5«.  7A: 
total,  67,881,5132.  35.  3d. 

The  expenditure  amounted  to  70,378,8592.  I5.  8d. — namely,  debt, 
28,627,1032.  25.  Ad.;  Consolidated  Fund,  2,919,1982.  45.  Id.;  army, 
12,915,1562.  155.  6d. ;  navy,  10,590,0002. ;  Persian  expedition,  900,0002. ; 
expenses  of  the  late  war  with  China,  590,6932. ;  civil  services, 
7,227,7192.  195.  Id.;  Exchequer  Bonds  redeemed,  2,000,0002.;  Sinking 
Fund  on  loan  of  5,000,0002.,  250,000/1 :  total,  70,378,8592.  I5.  %d.  Excess 
of  expenditure  over  income,  2,497,3452.  I85.  6d.  The  heads  of  charge  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  are — Interest  of  the  Debt,  Sinking  Fund,  Interest 
of  Unfunded  Debt,  Civil  List,  Annuities  and  Pensions,  Salaries  and  Allow- 
ances, Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pensions,  Courts  of  Justice,  Redemption  of 
Sound  Dues,  and  Advances  for  purchase  of  Bullion,  Local  Works,  &c. 
The  annuities  and  pensions  include  135,0002.  to  the  royal  family,  36,0002^ 
pensions  for  naval  and  military  services,  36,0002.  pensions  for  civil  services, 
50,0002.  pensions  for  judicial  services.  On  the  31st  March,  1858,  the  total 
unredeemed  funded  debt  amounted  to  779,225,4952.  35.  lOd,  bearing  a 
charge  of  27,477,4432.  175.  5|d.,  of  which  735,055,0592.  45.  Ud.  was  the 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  and  44,170;I352.  I85.  lid  the  debt  of  Ireland. 
The  total  amount  of  unfunded  debt  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1858, 
was— Exchequer  BillS|  20,911,5002. ;  Exchequer  Bonds,  5^000,0002. 
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The  trade  of  the  XTnited  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  31st  December, 

1857,  was  aj9  follows: — ^Value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  calcu- 
lated at  the  oflScial  rates  of  valuation,  136,215,8492.  Value  of  exports, 
calculated  at  the  official  rates,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  255,215,8492. ;  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise,  30,797,8182.: 
total  exports,  286,194,5312.  Value  of  the  produce  and  manufactares  of 
the  United  Kingdom  exported  therefrom,  according  to  the  real  or  declared 
value  thereof,  122,066,1072.  In  the  year  ended  3l8t  December,  1857, 
there  were  built  2,045  vessels,  423,477  tons ;  and  on  the  31st  December, 

1858,  there  were  registered  in  the  British  Empire,  37,614  vessels,  5,519,154 
tons,  284,135  men.  In  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1857,  there  were 
entered  inward  27,596  vessels,  6,853,705  tons,  British  and  Irish  vessels, 
and  21,942  vessels,  4,621,494  tons,  foreign  vessels ;  and  cleared  outwards, 
27,113  vessels,  6,840,402  tons,  British  and  Irish  vessels,  and  23,469  vessels, 
4,863,191  tons,  foreign  vessels. 


CONTBACTS  (PUBLIC  DEPABTMEKTS). 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifih  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  principle  adopted  for  making  Contracts  far  the 
Public  Departments,  and  the  effect  which  the  present  system  has  upon  the 
Expenditure  of  Public  Money.    (328.) 

Thb  Committee  was  constituted  on  the  19th  February,  1858,  and  on  the 
19th  March  the  Conmiittee  was  nominated  of  Colonel  Boldero,  Mr.  Baring, 
Greneral  Codrington,  Viscount  Duncan,  Colonel  Gilpin,  Lord  Claud  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Liddell,  Lord  Lovaine,  Mr.  Monsell,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  Mr.  Westhead,  and  Sir  John 
Bamsden.  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Colonel  Knox  were  afterwards  added  to  the 
Conmiittee.  Htx,  Liddell  was  discharged  fi*om  further  attendance,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Ewart  added  thereto. 

On  the  4th  June,  the  Conmiittee  reported  as  follows : — *^  That  the  cha- 
racter which  the  inquiry  has  assumed  renders  it  desirable  that  a  portion  of 
the  subject  should  also  be  examined  into  by  a  royal  commission,  and  thej 
have  therefore  directed  their  chairman  to  move  the  Hou^e  that  an  homble 
address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  be  graciouslj 
pleased  to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  system  upon 
which  the  books  and  stock  have  been  respectively  kept  at  Weedon,  as  well 
as  the  general  mode  in  which  the  business  of  the  establishment  at  Weedon 
has  been  conducted,  the  result  of  such  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  book  and  stock  of  stores." 

On  the  20th  June,  the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  taken  evidence 
on  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  had  agreed  to  report  the  same  to  the 
House. 

On  the  13ih  July,  the  Committee  made  their  fourth  report,  as  Mows:** 
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Referring  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
last  jear,  m  which  it  was  reported  that,  "  Tne  dothing  of  the  army  was 
considered  by  them  as  the  first  branch  of  their  investigation ;  but  circum- 
stances arose  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  which  induced  them  te 
commence  at  once  an  inquiry  into  the  present  contract  for  supplying  15,000 
marines  with  clothing,  which  inquiry  is  still  incomplete;"  your  Qommittee 
report:  The  present  system  of  clothing  the  marines  has  been  in  existence 
twenty-five  years ;  the  patterns  are  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  the 
details  of  the  execution  of  the  contract  are  carried  out  by  the  Comptroller 
of  Victualling,  and  the  details  with  regard  to  patterns  and  inspection  are 
conducted  exclusively  by  military  officers. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  system  has  worked  in  regard  to  his  contract,  which  has  recently 
terminated,  and  your  Committee  think  it  right  to  describe  the  circumstances 
wTiich  occurred  in  the  course  of  its  completion.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
enter  into  contracts  for  clothing  .in  materials,  which  are  made  up  at  the 
divisional  head-quarters  for  the  use  of  the  marines  at  home,  and  for  ready- 
made  clothing,  which  is  issued  to  the  marines  afloat  Advertisements  for 
tenders  are  mserted  in  the  newspapers;  persons  wishing  to  tender  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  patterns,  specifications,  and  terms  of  the  contract, 
and  the  lowest  tender  is  always  accepted,  unless  the  person  who  makes  it  is 
evidently  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  contractor  agrees,  when  he  signs  the 
contract,  to  certain  conditions.  He  engages  to  supply  within  a  given  time 
such  articles  as  may  be  demanded  of  him, — ^to  remove  them.if  not  approved 
by  the  examining  officers, — and,  in  cases  of  rejection  or  of  failure  to  deliver 
^)ods  within  the  stipulated  time,  he  binds  himself  to  pay  certain  fines,  as 
well  as  the  extra  cost  of  the  articles  which  the  Boara  of  Admiralty  are 
empowered  to  purchase  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have 
been  rejected  or  not  delivered  in  time.  The  supply  under  the  contract  in 
question  was  an  exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  sudden  change  of  the 
quality  of  the  cloth  (for  army  and  marines) ;  and  the  manufacturers,  not 
having  a  store  on  hand,  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 

Tour  Committee  find  that,  on  the  28th  November,  1856,  Messrs.  Hebbert 
and  Co.  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  sup- 
plying the  clothing  to  the  marines;  such  supplies  to  be  delivered  witliin 
two  months  after  requisition,  in  the  usual  course.  That  they  had  very  large 
requisitions  made  upon  them  within  fourteen  days  after  tne  acceptance  of 
their  contract.  That,  on  the  16th  January,  1857,  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co. 
applied  for  an  extension  of  twenty-one  days'  time,  on  the  ground  that  the 
whole  supply  was  of  a  new  pattern  and  quality,  that  they  had  so  short 
a  time  to  prepare  for  the  large  requisitions  made  upon  them,  and  that  the 
changeable  weather  rendered  the  process  of  dyeing  difficult  to  work  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  time.  This  application  was  refused,  because 
the  clothing  was  urgentlv  required ;  but  they  were  informed  that  **  any 
circumstance  as  to  non-aelivery  would  be  considered  after  the  articles  had 
been  received.'*  It  has  also  been  subsequently  stated  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
BischoS^,  that  Messrs.  Hebbert  had  two  months'  back-supply  to  furnish, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstance  would  have  been  supphed  by  requi- 
sitions upon  their  predecessors  in  October. 

That,  a  delivery  of  clothing  was  made  in  February,  1857,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  was  rejected,  notice  of  which  rejection  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Hebbert  and  Co.on  the  18th  February  by  the  Comptroller  of  Victualling,  who 
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informed  th^m  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  obtain  the  supplies  from  other 
parties.  To  which  they  replied  on  the  19th,  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Officers,  as  to  the  cause  of  rejection.  No  reply  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.,  and  they  again  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
on  the  26th  February,  pressing  for  the  information,  and  offering  to  replace 
any  rejection,  along  with  the  remainder  of  the  supply  short  delivered  on 
the  10th  February.  On  the  2^th  they  were  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
report,  and  acquainted,  that  the  penalties  they  had  incurred  would  be 
inflicted,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  procuring  elsewhere  the 
articles  required  in  lieu  of  those  which  had  been  rejected  under  their 
contract 

On  the  28th  February,  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Ca  replied,  begging  that 
the  measures  stated  to  have  been  taken  might  be  delayed  pending  an  answer 
to  their  petition  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Acuniralty.  On  the 
3rd  March,  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.  presented  the  petition,  accompanied 
by  certificates  from  manu&cturers  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cloiiis,  submittiDg 
that  the  articles  could  not  be  procured  elsewhere,  as  they  had  to  be  specially 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  stating  that  they  were  prepared  *^  ioune- 
diately  to  deliver  and  make  good  the  whole  supply.**  The  Board  of 
Admiralty,  on  the  representation  of  Admiral  Milne,  allowed  them  to  send 
in  samples ;  and  he  stated  in  his  evidence  that  if  these  had  been  approved, 
the  indulgence  would  have  been  extended.  On  this  inspection,  ccmducted 
on  the  same  system  as  the  first,  some  rejections  were  made,  and  the  result 
not  being  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  steps  were-taken 
to  purchase  the  articles  from  another  contractor.  The  price  paid  for  them 
was  higher  than  Messrs.  Hebbert's  contract  price,  and  the  excess  was 
charged  against  them,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contract 
Further  requisitions  were  made  on  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Ca,  and  they  coin 
tinned  to  make  fiirther  deliveries  with  very  nearly  the  same  results.  In 
the  month  of  April  fines  were  levied  upon  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.,  to  tiie 
extent  of  3,451t.  12«.  4(i,  and  the  amount  stopped  out  of  mon^  due  for 
goods  which  had  passed ;  of  this  sum,  5S0L  17«.  2<L  is  made  up  of  penalties, 
and  the  remamder  of  the  excess  cost  of  purchases.  These  fines  were  in 
addition  to  the  loss  which  they  appear  to  have  sustained  by  large  quantities 
of  material  not  in  general  use  being  thrown  on  their  hands. 

A  voluminous  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  Committee,  and  many 
witnesses  were  examined;  cloth  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  lon^ 
standing,  makers  of  similar  materials  for  the  army  for  several  years,  ana 
then  employed  by  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.,  gave  their  decided  opinions 
that  their  supplies  to  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  (S.  were  fully  equal  to  the 

Sattems  in  quality;  while  the  inspecting  officers  adhered  to  their  former 
ecision,  and  stated  that  they  had  acted  up  to  their  instructions.  A  letter 
written  by  the  Comptroller  of  Victualling,  arising  out  of  another  contract, 
and  dated  subsequently  to  the  one  referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  inspecting  officers  in  a  sense  which  the  superintending  Lord  of 
the  Victualling  Department  declares  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty, 
viz.,  that  in  every  case  when  any  portion,  however  small,  of  a  supply  was 
inferior  to  the  pattern,  the  whole  of  the  supply  of  that  article  was  to  be 
rejected ;  he  also  stated  that  instructions  have  smce  been  issued,  explaining 
that  the  officers  are  competent  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  such  cases. 
However,  the  Board  acted  up  to  the  opinion  they  had  formed  The 
lieutenant  and  quartermaster  stated:  ^^Tney  had  written  instructions  to 
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reject  the  whole  supply,  if  part  only  is  found  inferior. *•  He  Was  not  aware 
of  any  printed  instructions  to  guiae  the  Committee  as  to  its  duties ;  but 
he  sta^  that  he  had  inquired  from  his  superior  officer  what  his  instructions 
were,  and  had  acted  up  to  them,  and  that  he  had  read  the  contract.  The 
president  also  stated :  **  I  am  not  permitted  to  make  a  selection  of  the  con- 
tractor's goods,  and  say  whether  they  are  equal  to  the  pattern  or  not ;  the 
whole  supply  is  to  be  the  same ;  and,  if  I  find  one  bale  is  bad,  according  to 
the  present  system,  I  reject  the  whole.**  Therefore  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  the  letter  of  instruction  written  by  the  Comptroller  of 
Victualling  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  contract  was  unfair  and  arbitrary 
to  the  contractors,  although  not  written  with  reference  to  their  contract. 
Since  the  evidence  was  given  in  1857,  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.  have  not 
had  any  difficulty  in  gettmg  their  goods  passed ;  and  it  is  in  evidence  in  the 
present^  session  that  almost  all  the  made-up  tunics  which  were  rejected  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  and  on  which  the  fines  were  levied,  have  smce  been 
passed  as  portions  of  other  deliveries*  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  also 
adduced  by  three  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  contractors,  in  support 
of  their  belief  that  the  goods  had  not  been  fairly  examined,  but  that  the 
Board  of  Officers  had  been  misled  by  the  representations  of  Sergeant  Smith, 
leading  man  of  the  marine  store. 

Sergeant  Snuth  was  suspended  from  his  duties  in  consequence  of  a 
charge  of  bribery  which  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  has  since  resigned. 
The  Board  of  Officers,  however,  on  different  occasions,  distinctly  state 
officially  in  their  reports,  that  the  cloths  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hebbert  ^^  were 
not  in  any  way  equal  to  the  sealed  patterns ;  that  they  had  judged  most 
impartially,"  and  that  ^^  no  unnecessary  rejection  had  taken  place."  In  con- 
clusion, your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  goods  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.,  in  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April,  1867,  were  rejected  with  undue  severity. 

On  the  16th  July  the  Committee  reported  that  they  had  received  further 
evidence  on  the  system  of  Government  contracts,  which  they  reported  to  the 
House,  recommending  the  continuation  of  the  inquiry  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined: — Rear- Admiral  Alexander 
Milne,  Charles  Bischoff,  Colonel  Stransham,  Mr.  John  Breaks,  Thomas 
Howell,  James  Charles  Grey,  George  Gunn  Munro;  William  Essex,  currier; 
James  Sutton  Elliott,  principal  military  storekeeper,  Weldon ;  Noah  Watson, 
Weedon;  John  Doyle,  artist;  James  Dowie, bootmaker ;  George  Pays,  late 
portmanteau  maker;  William  Goslett,  secretary  to  the  Gresham  House 
Association;  John  Mills,  japanner  of  leather;  John  Garrard,  cutter  of 
accoutrements ;  William  Green,  James  Moore,  George  Dalhousie  Ramsay, 
Captain  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Taylor,  William  Shaw,  Robert  S.  Garden, 
Moses  Levy,  Arthur  Crocker,  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  Josiah  Oastler,  Robert 
Tiffin,  Henry  Norte,  and  Samuel  Isaac,  Captain  James  Crawford  Caffin^ 
and  Edmund  King. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence : — 

Accoutrements. — Mr.  Essex  alluded  to  the  arbitrary  mode  of  rejecting 
goods.    He  contracted  for  9,000  revolver  cases,  pouches,  and  bolts.    Of  a 
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delivery  of  3,000,  1,200  were  rejected,  and  of  the  next  delivery  400.  In 
another  contract  for  500  sets  of  accoutrements  for  cavalry,  nearly  the  whole 
were  rejected  for  trifling  causes.  One  cause  of  rejection  of  the  sword- 
knots  was  that  there  were  six  stitches  to  the  inch  instead  of  five.  Mr.  Crocker 
remarked  that  the  stores  sold  at  the  Tower  are  generally  new,  although  in 
some  few  cases  they  were  of  obsolete  patterns ;  but  this  was  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Ea£on  on  the  plea  of  a  want  of  store  room.  From  the  1st  January, 
1856,  to  the  31st  December,  1857,  such  accoutrements  as  were  obsolete  and 
otherMdse  unserviceable,  realized  an  amount  of  5,3212. 

Army  Clothing  {System  of  Supply), — Mr.  Essex  advocated  the  obtaining 
of  supplies  of  army  clothing  through  the  colonels,  the  only  objection  to  that 
system  being-  now  abolished,  Viz.  the  profit  accruing  to  the  colonels.    The 
Government  or  the  Board  should  fix  the  price,  and  the  minimum  quality 
and  quantity,  but  he  would  leave  the  obtaining  of  the  supply  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  oiGcer,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment     The  motives  and  objects 
connected  with  the  change  in  providing  clothes  for  the  army  are  patent  to 
the  world.     It  was  thought  objectionable  that  colonels  should  be  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  tradesmen  and  contractors,  and  there  was  not  that  uni- 
formity of  system  prevailing  which  was  desirable.     It  was  therefore  thought 
preferable  that  the  clothing  colonels  should  receive  remuneration  direct  in 
the  shape  of  payment  in  lieu  of  off-reckonings,  and  that  the  Government 
should  take  all  dealings  with  contractors  off  their  hands.     Economy  and 
quality  were  the  objects  in  view.      Again,  the  weak  point  of  the  system 
was  that  no  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  clothing  could  be  effected 
without  increasing  the  off-reckonings  of  the  colonels,  which  would  have  been 
unpopular.     The  colonels  would  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  the  off- 
reckonings in  proportion  to  the  percentage  by  which  the  patterns  were  in- 
creased in  value;    consequently  the  pattern  was  never  improved.    The 
system  of  separate  contracts  has  proved  very  successful.     The  immense 
demands  for  clothing  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  wonderfully  well 
met     Clothing  must  be  provided  at  Weedon  for  220,000  men,  besides  the 
militia,  embodied  and  disembodied.     But  it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Isaacs, 
that  under  the  present  system,  the  Government  are  not  the  sufferers,  because 
they  pay  no  compensation  to  the  regiments ;  they  are  only  the  sufferers  in 
character,  not  in  pocket,  the  men  are  the  sufferers.     Mr.  Bischoff  was  of 
opinion  that  the  best  protection  to  Government  and  the  public  is  the  test 
of  wear,  and  as  used  to  be  the  system,  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor, 
or  the  general  officers  through  whom  the  supplies  might  be  obtained    Mr. 
Bischoff  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Co.  gave  in  a  memorandmn 
comprising  the   following  plan  for  the  best  mode  of  providing  army 
clothing  :— 

1.  That  there  be  a  fixed  annual  scale  adopted  for  providing  the  clothing, 
accoutrements,  and  appointments  of  the  respective  regiments. 

2.  That  each  colonel  of  a  regiment  be  required  to  appoint  his  regimental 
tradesmen,  or  empower  his  agents  to  do  so,  which  appointment  be  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  such  approval  being  intended  as 
secnrity  to  the  tradesmen  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  jnst  demands  upon 
the  public^  and  to  exonerate  the  colonel  from  all  pecuniary  responsibility  in 
the  appointment 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  a  new  levy,  olr  of  an  augmentation  either  of  men 
or  horses  to  an  existing  corps  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  additional  fixed  sums 
to  those  prescribed  in  Art  No.  1,  be  allowed  for  accoutrements  and  appomt- 
ments  required  for  such  new  levy  or  augmentation.  But  if  the  establish- 
ment of  a  corps  of  cavalrv  or  infantry  be  augmented  again  within  the  fol- 
lowing three  vears,  no  further  allow-ance  be  made  for  accoutrements  or 
appointments  for  so  much  of  the  augmentation  as  may  be  equal  to  the  pre- 
vious reduction. 

4.  That  patterns  of  clothing  for  every  corps  be  exhibited  at  the  War 
Office  bv  the  clothier  appointed  by  the  colonel,  in  order  to  have  them 
approved  and  sealed  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  at 
least  two  months  before  the  fixed  dates  in  Art  No.  5.  The  clothing,  when 
completed,  to  be  submitted  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  inspect  army  clothing,  and  compare  the  several  articles  with  the 
sealed  patterns ;  and  if  the  same  be  found  strictly  conformable  thereto,  the 
said  omcer  to  grant  two  certificates  of  the  view  and  approval  of  the  said 
clothing;  one  to  be  given  to  the  clothier  for  transmission  with  the 
clothing  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps,  and  the  other  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War,  as  a  voucher  for  passing  the  tradesmen's  accounts.  The 
officers  appointed  to  inspect  army  clothing  to  follow  such  further  instructions 
as  he  may  receive  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

5.  That  the  clothing  of  corps  be  submitted  to,  and  completely  examined 
by,  the  officer  appointed  to  inspect  it,  so  as  to  be  packed  and  despatched  to 
the  several  stations  by  the  clothier  at  fixed  periods. 

6.  That  patterns  sealed  by  the  officer  appointed  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  be  sent  with  the  clothing  to  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps ;  and 
when  received,  the  commanding  officer  present,  and  the  two  officers  next 
in  seniority,  immediately  inspect  and  compare  the  clothing,  and  cause  to  be 
drawn  out  an  accurate  return  of  the  quantity,  quality,  and  condition,  and 
of  the  conformity  or  non-conformity  thereof  to  the  seialed  patterns ;  which 
return  be  entered  in  the  regimental  books  for  the  inspection  of  the  officer 
or  officers  who  may  from  time  to  time  inspect  or  review  the  corps.  A 
duplicate  of  this  return  be  transmitted  by  the  commanding  officer  to  the 
AdjutanirGeneral,  and  another  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Boots. — The  boots  are  examined  separately,  and  several  are  cut  up  in 
order  to  test  the  materials  and  the  workmanship.  Out  of  60,000  pairs  of 
boots  returned  from  the  Crimea,  only  6,000  were  pronounced  fiilly  equal  to 
the  Weedon  standard,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  at  an  average  of  about 
58.  5^.  per  pair.  But  although  a  great  number  of  boots  were  rejected,  no 
corrupt  motives  were  alleged  against  the  inspectors  or  viewers.  Doubts 
were  rather  suggested  as  to  their  competency.  In  two  years,  74,000  pairs 
of  boots  were  sold  at  the  Tower;  20,000  of  these  had  been  sent  from 
Weedon,  and  about  50,000  had  been  returned  from  the  Crimea.  The  boots 
thus  sold  at  5«.  5i(jL  cost  the  Government  10«.  ScL  or  11«.     Some  of  the 
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boots  sold  at  the  Tower  for  5«.  6cL ;  a  pair  have  been  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  quartermaster^  as  necessaries,  at  about  12«.  a  pair. 

Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Dowie  stated  that  thej  bought  boots  from  a  Mr.  Levy, 
who  had  purchased  2O9OOO  pairs  at  a  low  price ;  these  boots  had  all  been 
passed  at  Weedon,  but  were  subsequently  thrown  upoif  the  market,  though 
of  excellent  quality.  Sir  B.  Hawes  justified  the  sale  of  these  boots  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  warehouse-room  to  keep  them,  and  because  the 
War  Oflfice  had  decided  that  they  should  not  be  issued  again  to  the  army. 
Mr.  Levy  said  that  the  boots  were  made  by  different  makers,  but  were  all 
new  and  of  good  quality.  They  were  packed  in  casks,  and  some  of  the 
casks  had  never  been  opened.  The  price  of  boots  has  been  raised  latdy, 
and  was  about  11«.  a  pair.  The  contracts  lately  made  for  boots  were  at 
the  price  of  9«.  lOi  a  pair;  but  the  boots  now  supplied  are  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  The  stock  of  boots  in  store  at  Weedon  was  100,000  pairs. 
Boots  will  keep  a  considerable  time  without  depreciation,  if  properly  cared 
for :  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  they  should  be  occa- 
sionally turned  over  and  slightly  greased.  There  are  36  firms  contractiDg 
for  boots ;  they  are  all  manufacturers.  The  recent  contracts  for  boots  have 
been  made  from  the  office  lists ;  tenders  were  not  open  to  the  general  public. 

Bribery. — In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bischoff  the  subordinate  officials  in  the 
public  departments  are  subject  to  bribery.  Mr.  Essex  said  there  was  a 
general  opinion  in  the  trade  that  the  Government  inspectors  were  open  to 
bribery.  Mr.  Garden  said  that  the  men  at  the  Tower  to  whom  he  gave 
money,  said  there  was  no  getting  things  passed  unless  money  was  given. 
Other  witnesses  affirmed  that  though  they  had  often  heard  of  bribery  at 
Weedon,  they  had  never  seen  any  such.  Sir  B.  Hawes  did  not  believe 
there  was  any  bribery  or  corruption  in  the  War  Department  as  a  whole. 
As  regards  the  bribery  of  some  few  subordinates,  the  contractors  who 
bribed  them  were  most  to  blame.  Several  instances  of  bribes  were  related 
to  the  Committee. 

Inspection. — Since  the  former  sitting  of  the  Committee  there  was  an 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  inspecting  board;  the  Admiralty  having 
ordered  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  to  select  other  officers  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  inspecting  the  clothing.  The  Admiralty  thought  it  was  expedient 
to  place  on  the  survey  of  the  marine  clothing,  which  was  originally  left 
solely  in  the  marine  officers'  hands,  the  two  surveying  officers  of  Deptford 
victualling  yard.  The  officers  thus  added  have  had  practical  experience  in 
the  survey  of  navy  clothing.  At  the  Tower,  the  inspectors  and  overseers 
are  all  chosen  from  the  trade.  The  viewers  are  mostly  men  who  have 
worked  at  the  craft ;  the  viewer  of  tools  has  worked  at  the  anvil,  or  is  a 
Sheffield  man,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  Mr.  Elliott's  opinion  a  more  com- 
petent  and  practical  staff  of  viewers  and.  inspectors  could  not  be  found 
than  at  the  Tower.  The  superintendent  of  inspectors  is  responsible  that  his 
staff  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  inspectors  and  viewers  act  according  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  for  their  guidance ;  thsX  is,  to  compare  the  supply 
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with  the  pattern.  The  saperintendeiit  also  conmramcates  with  the  eon- 
tractors  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  their  stores.  If  the  contractor  demurs 
to  the  decision  of  the  inspector,  he  appeals  to  the  superintendent,  and  states 
his  case;  and  with  the  superintendent  and  inspector  he  goes  to  the  store- 
house>  sees  the  stores  which  have  been  rejected,  and  in  most  cases  is  satisfied 
that  the  inspection  is  right  Generally  a  conversation  with  practical  men 
elucidates  the  &cts,  and  both  parties  are  satisfied  that  the  result  is  such  as 
it  should  have  been.  If  the  contractor  is  dissatisfied,  he  has  the  power  of 
appealing  to  the  director  of  stores,  or  the  director  of  contracts.  The  appeal 
should  first  be  made  to  the  director  of  stores.  Mr.  EUiott  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  who  are  now  much  under- 
paid. Mr.  Fays  thought  it  wrong  that  a  person  through  whose  hands 
goods  to  the  value  of  thousands  pass  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  30«.  per 
week.  The  viewers  also  are  underpaid.  There  are  three  classes  of  viewers ; 
the  first-dass  have  two  guineas  a  week,  the  second-class  36«.  a  week, 
and  the  third-class  30«.  a  week.  The  inspectors  at  the  Tower  get  now 
250L  a  year,  but  those  at  Weedon  get  only  lOOL 

Weedon  EstabUshment. — In  May,  1858,  there  were  at  Weedon: — One 
principal  military  storekeeper — salary,  8502. ;  three  assistant  military  store- 
keepers— salary,  two  260^,  and  one  300Z. :  clerks — six  first-class,  24021  to 
1802L ;  eight  second-class,  160Z.  to  802.;  and  twenty-three  temporary,  1002.: 
inspectors — one  first-class,  3102.;  one  second-class,  2102^;  and  five  third- 
class,  I002L:  foremen — six  firslx^lass.  Is.  a-day;  one  second-class,  5«.;  two 
third-class.  Am.  %d. :  viewers — ^two  first-class,  7«. ;  fifteen  second-class,  6s. ; 
fifteen  third-class,  5s.\  and  one  fourth-class,  3«.  8i.:  163  labourers  at  2s.  6c2» 
to  Zs.  per  day :  artificers — ^two  first-class,  4«.  6dL ;  two  second-class,  4«. : 
police-— one  sergeant,  2s.  4<2.,  and  four  men,  \s.  8(2.  per  day;  one  office- 
keeper^  Zs.  6(2. ;  ode  gate-keeper,  2s.  6(2. ;  one  messenger,  2s.  6(2.  per  day. 

Cost  of  Equipment. — ^The  fixed  annual  sum  required  to  equip  a  regiment 
of  infantry  with  new  pattern  clothing,  biennial  supply  of  caps,  decennial  sup- 
ply of  accoutrements,  triennial  supply  of  great-coats,  is  as  follows : — Sta£P 
sergeant,  72.  7«. ;  company's  sergeants,  321 14«.  3(2. ;  drummers  9r  buglers, 
32.  Is.  Sd. ;  musicians,  3^  Zs.  3(2. ;  corporals,  22.  lAs.  6(2. ;  rank  and  file, 
22.  14«.  1(2.:  total  for  a  regiment,  1,031  all  ranks,  2,8782.  ISs.  5(2.;  average 
per  man,  all  ranks,  22.  15s.  lOd. 
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ACCOUNTS  RBLATING   TO   TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION. 
(Year  endecf  Slst  December,  1858.)    (23.— XII.) 

[Presented  to  both  Howes  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.] 

An  Account  of  the  Imports  and  Consumption  of  the  Principal  Articles 
of  Foreign  and  Colonul  Merchandisb,  in  the  Tbar  ended  3l8t  of 
Decembbr,  1858. 


Entered 

Entered 

AmTtoui. 

Importi. 

for  Home                     Aancui. 
Con- 

Imports. 

for  Boom 
Coo- 

somptton. 

fmaptioB. 

Aniiniaf,IiTlng    .       .nninber 

365,048 

Free. 

Mahogany     .       .       . 

tons 

88,481 

FM. 

Ashes    ....     owtf. 

lftO,48S 

f« 

Metals:— 

B«rk     .       .       .       .         „ 

BODM     ....          toot 

949388 
86,t9S 

Copper  Ore  and  Be- 
flnlos  . 

97,099 

Brtmstooe    .                   owtf. 
Bristlet        .       .       .        It)8. 

1,156,476 
2,055,596 

H 

Copper  . 

Irtm,  in  Bars,  nn- 

ewts. 

138380 

1* 

Clock!  and  Watchet  :— 

aockf    .              .  nmnber 
Watobet        .       .       „ 

Cocoa    ....       nw. 

35,185 

347,616 

99,889 

10388,404 

343,180 

88,710 

8371,115 

wro  light 
Steel,  Unwrooght  . 
Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

tons 

w 

ft 
ewts. 

35,464 
1,788 
14,139 
38.736 
59,115 

H 

n 

CofllM    ....           M 
Corn:— 

Wheat    .       .       .       qn. 

Barley    .       .       .        ^„ 

s:?   •   •   • 

Foaie     ...          n 
Beana     ... 
Indian  Cora  or  Kalse        »• 
Wheatmeal       *^A 

60397364 

4341,719 
1361393 
1356.381 
157375 
413381 
1,750335 

85388,111 

4375,485 
I3733O8 
1378318 
159,484 
414388 
1,763330 

OD:- 

Train,B1abher,and 
Spermaceti 

Palm     . 

Coeoa-Not     . 

Ollre 

SeedOiUofaUUnds 
onSeedCakes 

tons 

ewts. 

n 

tons 

19,445 
778330 
197,788 

36,181 
9383 

80389 

H 
It 

Flour  .                   ewti. 

83M,137 

8390358 

Potatoea 

ewts. 

1,731358 

t» 

Indian  Com  Meal  . 

4337 

4,780 

Prorislons:— 

cottoo,Baw     .    .    ;; 

9385,198 

Fr«i. 

BaconandHami    . 

ft 

196385 

M 

Beef,Salt       .       . 

M 

168,496 

ft 

not  made  np     .       .  raloe  £ 

608386 

Fork,  Salt 

tt 

89,741 

1* 

Cream  of  Tartar  .             owti. 

17,455 

Butter    . 

H 

390,040 

I8MU 

Dyee  and  Dyeing  Stafb  :— 

Cheese   . 

t» 

864387 

»4,9M 

Cochlnio^.       . 

33387 

Eggs                    .  nomber 

134384300 

XMM'i^ 

»•   :   :    : 

66,198 
11,689 

ff 

Lard      .       .       . 

ewts. 
lbs. 

131367 
380,783 

Ftee. 

Logwood                      tons 

96,189 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk   . 

ewts. 

8393333 

1,781^ 

Madder  and  Madder 

Saltpetre      .       .       « 

n 

834318 

Free.  , 

Root  .       .             ewts. 

831380 

n 

CnWcNltre    .       * 

n 

484388 

n 

Gmrandne                      „ 

43,700 

n 

Seeds:— 

Shomac .              ,       tons 

11,904 

n 

Clorer    .       .       . 

1603n 

^ 

Terra  Japontoa              ^ 

8357 

Flaxseed  it  Linseed 

qrs. 

1317344 

n 

Cntch     .       .       .         H 

3348 

n 

Rape      .       .       . 

317,169 

N 

ValonU  .       .       .         „ 

19373 

n 

SOk:— 

Elephants'  Teeth  .             ewts. 
Flax  and  Tow,  or  CodOla 

11375 

Raw       .       .       . 
Waste,  Knnhs,  and 

lbs. 

6377376 

» 

rX^    ■     ■     ■      " 

Corrsnts                        „ 
Lemons  &  Oranges  boshels 
Raisins  .       .       .      ewts. 

Gtuno  ....       tons 

Hair:— 

1388305 

ft 

Hnaks        .       . 

ewts. 

16,765 

n 

nil 

884381 
984301 
358307 
Free. 

Thrown.                       lbs. 
Silk  Mannikctores  of  Enrope  :- 
Broad  StnA:-Silk 
orSatta      .       . 
Broad  StaA:  Gauze, 

858,869 
3n,163 

n 
87WW 

Goats' Hair  or  Wool        Iho. 

8313,013 

Crape,andVelTet 

n 

83,768 

Si^l 

Mannlhctaras       of 

**        1 

Ribbons,  of  aU  kinds 

n 

883319 

116,50 

Hair   .       .       .Talne^ 
Hemp  and  Tow,  or 

339331 

33359 

Plush   for  making 

Hats  .  T: 

t* 

184,106 

133,73S 

Silk    Manufoctnres    of 

CodOla  of  Hemp.      ewts. 

889,110 

Free. 

India  . 

pieoes 

307361 

8I3» 

Jnte       .       .       . 

766,360 

Spices:— 

Bides,  Untanned  :— 

Cassia  Lignea 

lbs. 

819,198 

ia83a 

Dry        ...         „ 

883336 

Cinnamon 

n 

651366 

86,aN 

Wet       .       .       .         „ 

446,063 

Clores    . 

t* 

1333369 

KU» 

Hides.  Tanned,  Tawed, 

Ginger   .       .       . 

ewts. 

39344 

16,504 

Carried,  or  Dressed 

Nutmegs 

lbs. 

431,784 

mm 

(except  RoseU  Hides)        Ihs. 

8385,134 

n 

Pepper  .       .       . 

» 

13357309 

AjmfiSi 

Hope     ....      ewts. 

18,000 

16387 

Pimento 

cwta. 

43310 

54« 

Leather  Manniketnres:- 

Spirits:- 

2j;?i^?"'*^-  •    ^^ 

165,466 

145,688 

Rum                    proofMl. 

7318,643 

3487,S» 

Boot  Fronts   .       . 

609396 

597,763 

Brandy  • 

1,064361 

i,ioe,io» 

Glove.           .       .         „ 

8,687,178 

8,910348 

Genera  . 

n 

130.178 

86,2» 
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Entered 

Entered 

Asnoui. 

Imports. 

for  Home 

Con- 
somptlon. 

Abtious. 

Importe. 

for  Home 

Con- 
sumption. 

Timber  and  Wood-<(m<. 

1ft  Quality  (eqoal 

to  White  Clayed) 

Snd  Qoallty     (not 

cwti. 

175,911. 

102,771 

Stares,  not  ezceed- 
inff     72     inches 
long    . 

Timter   or  Wood, 

loads 

105,236 

nee. 

equal  to  White, 
but     eqoal      to 

not  Sawn    . 
Tobaooo:— 

If 

971,826 

970,478 

Brown  Clayed)  . 

n 

4,154,309 

3,941,084 

Stemmed 

lbs. 

20,004,966 

14,763,335 

ard    QoaUty    (not 

Unstemmed  . 

f, 

39,638^24 

19,087,576 

eqnal    to  Brown 

Manufactured,  and 

Clayed)      .       . 

H 

4,680,69S 

4,703,079 

Snuff.       .       . 

ft 

2,573,925 

259,989 

Tnrpentbie,  Common  . 

cwte. 

246,466 

Free. 

Candy        .       . 
Cane  Jnioe  .       . 

n 

8863S9 
^,418 

257,339 
57,361 

Whie:— 

Bed        .       .       . 

calls. 

1,981,328 

2,731,791 

Molaaaes       .       . 

776,667 

819,226 

White    . 

iU. 

3,810,331 

8,966,355 

Ttaiow  .... 

1,235,789 

1,225,181 

Wool3beep  and  Lambs* 

124,628,840 

Free. 

Tar        ...       . 

kkts 

10,107 

Free. 

Alpaca   and    the 

Tea       ...       . 

lbs. 

75,432,678 

73,217,483 

Llama  Tribe 

t> 

2,688,133 

ft 

Tlmlwr  and  Wood:— 

Deals,        Battena, 

made  up     .       .  nine  £  1 

817,112 

■ 

Boards,  or  other 

Shawls,  Scarfs,  and 

Timber,  or  Wood 

Handkerohieb    . 

lbs. 

16,422 

16,115 

aawnorSpUt     . 

loads 

1,255,430 

1,213,460 

reast,drled.       .      . 

ewta. 

62,425 

mi. 

As  Accouin^  of  the  Computbd  Rbal  Yaltte  of  the  Pbinoopal  Abtioles  of 
FoBEiGN  and  Colonial  Mebchandisb  Impobted  in  the  Twblye  Moitths 
ended  3l8t  Dbcembeb^  1858. 


Goffee,Baw 

* 

£1,742,147 

Corn:— 

Wheat  .       •       •        . 

.      9,050,467 

Barley  .       .       . 

,      2.136,725 

Oafci     .       .       .        , 

1,965,915 

Pease    . 

805,777 

Beans    .... 

701,747 

Indian  Com  or  Maize 

2,642,704 

Wheatmeal  and  Floor  . 

3,189,636 

Cotton,  Raw 

.    80,106,968 

Cotton  Mano&ctures  not  made  nf 

>          508,636 

Cubic  Nitre.— (5««  Saltpetre.) 

Flax  (dressed  and  undressed),  iin^ 

I 

ToworCodillaofFlaz    . 

8,020,879 

Fruit:— 

Currants 

765,195 

Baasins          .       . 

524,847 

Guano 

♦     4,084,170 

Hemp: — 

Hemp  (dressed  &  undressed) 

and  Tow  or  Codilla  of  Hemp 

1,232,744 

Jute  and  other  Tegetable  sub- 

stances of  the  nature  oi 

Hemp        .        •        .        . 

640,655 

Hides,  IJntanned:— 

Dry       ...        . 

991,949 

Wet 

1,169,712 

Tanned,  &c. . 

818,229 

Indigo 

2,292,257 

Metals:— 

Copper  Ore  and  Begulus 

2,144,802 

Lton      .... 

820,268 

Lead,  Fig  and  Sheet     .       . 

294,265 

Spelter  .... 

598,933 

Tin       .       • 

361,923 

Oil:— 

Train 

Pahn 

Olive 

OU  Seed  Cakes     .       .       .       . 
Proyisions: — 

Bacon 

Butter 

Cheese 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk  . 
Saltpetre 

Cubic  Nitre  .       .       .        . 
Seeds,  Flax  and  Linseed 
Silk:— 

Raw 

Throwa        .... 
Spirite:— 

Rum 

Brandy.        .        ... 

Genera         .... 
Sugar,  Unrefined: — 

Ist  QuaUty  (equal  to  White 
Clayed)      .... 

2nd  Quality  (not  equal  to 
White,  but  equal  to  Brown 
Claved)      .... 

3rd  Quality  (not  equal  to 
Brown  Clayed^  . 

Sugar  Refined  &  Sugar.Candy 

Molasses       .... 

Tallow 

Tea 

Timber  and  Wood:— 

Deals,  Battens,  and  Boards  . 

Timber  or  Wood  not  sawn  or 
spUt 


£921,259 

1,618,109 

1,201,561 

665,292 

446,860 
1,842,266 

850,397 
1,652,505 

645,025 

386,898 
2,710,078 


S  2 


5,661,387 
449,189 

836,604 

398,989 

14,667 


287,584 


6,254,630 

6,780,191 

763,681 

391,787 

8,042,881 

5,206,621 

3,187,200 

2,776,808 
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Tobacco:— 

Stemmed 

Unstemmed  . 

Mairafactared,  and  Cknm 
Wine:— 

Bed       .       .       . 

White  .... 


£831,672 

1^98,471 

300,420 

666,087 
1,374,467 


Wool:— 

Sheep  and  Lambs'        .       .   £8,652,042 
Alpaca  and  the  Uama  Tribe        820,176 

Woollen  Mannfiftctnrea  not   made 

up 817,112 


Total 


£133,838,461 


An  Account  of  the  Expobts  of  the  Pbinoipal  Abticlbs  of  Fobkign  and 
Colonial  Mbkchandisb  in  the  Traji  ended  Slat  Dbcembsb,  1868. 


Cheese  , 
Cocoa   . 


cwts. 
lbs. 


OfBritiahPosMssiona  .    „ 
Foreign.       .       .       .    „ 

Com:- 

Wheat  .       .       .       .qn, 
Wheatmeal  or  Floor     .  cwta. 

Cotton,  Kaw        .       .       .    „ 

Cotton   Mannfkctnrea,    not 

made  up    .       .       .  yalue 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  StuflTs:— 

Cochineal      .       .       .  cwts. 
^^go   .       .        .       .    „ 
lAcdye  .       .       .       .    „ 
Logwood       .  ,  tons 

Terra  Japonica     .       ,    „ 
Cntch    .... 

Fruit:— 

Cn™****  •       .  cwts. 

Raisins.       .       .       .    „ 
Gnano         ....  tons 
Hides,  Untanned:— 

2J7      ....  cwts. 

Hops ,: 

Leather  Mann&ctnres:— 

GloTes  ....  pairs 
Metals:- 

Copper,  UnwTon^  and 
part  Wrought   .        .  cwts. 

Tm,  in  Blacks,  Logots, 
Bars,  or  Slabs   .       .    „ 
Oil:- 

Palm     . 

Cocoa-nut     . 

Olive     . 
^  Quicksilyer  . 
Rice,  not  in  the  Husk  . 
Saltpetre 
Seed:— 

Flax  and  Linseed . 

Rape     . 


.  cwts. 

,  tuns 
.  lbs. 
.  cwts. 


.  qrs. 


7,088 
8,568,642 

18379,989 
9,881,825 

4,855 

16,376 

1,335,790 

£104,497 

14,161 

49,968 

3,993 

1,072 

561 

413 

102,486 
88,581 
19,632 

162,247 

59,810 

2,963 

436,718 


46,237 
5,970 

174,528 

109,131 

586 

756,802 

1,199,662 

57,767 

165,223 
120,174  I 


Silk:— 

Raw  ...  lbs. 

Waste,  Enubs,  &  Husks  cwts. 

Thrown        .  .lbs. 

Silk  Kanu&ctures  of  Europe: — 

Broad  Stu£b-Silk  or 
Satm         .       .       .Uw. 

Broad   StufFk— Gauze, 
Crape,  and  Vdret     .    „ 
Ribbons,  of  aU  kinds    .       .    „ 
Flush  for  making  Hats        .    „ 
Silk  Manufactures  of  Lidia .  pieces 
Spices : — 

.  Cassia  Lignea  .  lbs. 

^       Cinnamon     .       .       •    ^ 

Cloyes  .       .       .       .    « 

Ginger  . 

Nutmegs 

Pepper . 

Pimento 
Spirits:— 

Rum 

Brandy . 

Genera  • 
Sugar: — 

Unrefined     . 

Refined  and  Candy 

Molasses 

Tallow 

Tea 

Tobacco:— 

Stemmed 

Unstemmed  . 

Manufactured,  &  Snuff 
Whie:— 

Red  .   .       .       .       . 

White   .       .       .       .    „ 

Mixed  in  Bond      .       .    „ 
Wool— Sheep  and  Lambs':— 

British  Possessions       .  Ibii 


2^14,519 

2,429 

364,680 


5,384 

1,244 

11,064 

400 

227,139 

457,859 

627,596 

1,457,429 

11,605 

174,970 

6,478,475 

24/»5 


proof  galls.  2,257,506 
»  671,474 

»  72,771 


cwta. 
lbs. 

•9 

cwts. 


cwts. 


801,462 

58,786 


lU. 


galls. 


Alpaoi  and  the  Llama 
Tribe         .       .        .    ^ 
Woollen  Manufactures    not 

made  up    .       .       ,  yalue 


22,397 
7,249,270 

61,304 
9,197,669 
1,245,263 

920,159 

1,277,652 

124,924 

22,076,905 
4,510,521 

114,116 

£22,982 
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An  Account  of  the  Expobts  of  the  Pbinoipal  and  Otheb  Abticles  of 
Bbitish  and  Ibish  Pboduoe  and  Manovactubes,  in  the  Yeab  ended 
31st  Decehbeb^  1858. 


AmnoLM. 

Qoaatlties. 

Declared 
Value. 

AanoLBs. 

Quantities. 

Dedsred 
Value. 

Apparel  and  Slops  :— 
To  Aastnlla                 yalne  £ 

£ 

£ 

•• 

1,113,144 

Australia                 ralue  £ 

^^ 

106,314 

Other  OonntrlM      .      „ 

,, 

883,139 

Other  Countries      .     „ 

,, 

437,377 

Beer  and  Ale  :- 

Fish,  Herrings  :— 

Tb  United  SUtet.       .  tMurela 

34,406 

108,034 

To  Prossla   .       .       .  bttnels 

170,606 

347,009 

Brasfl     .       .       .      „ 

14,897 

64,667 

Hanorer                .      „ 

61,913 

76,164 

Bridah  Weet  Indite       „ 

88,664 

83,706 

Hanse  Towns  .       .      „ 

10,443 

14,668 

„     Eestlndte.      n 

217,674 

673,784 

Other  Countries      .      „ 

106,018 

186,649 

AnstralU        .       .      „ 

169,794 

694,013 

Fish,  Other  Sorts   .       .Talue£ 

114,678 

Other  Ommftries      .      „ 

93^41 

838,718 

Furniture,  Cabinet  and 

Books,  Printed      .       .     cwti. 

37,306 

890.496 

Upholstery  Warea      .      „ 

•  • 

868,861 

Butter    .       .      .       .       „ 
Candles,  Slearine  .       .       IDs. 

113,808 

641,960 

Olass,  Flint    .       .       .    cwts. 

66,468 

176,636 

8,061,761 

167,848 

Glass,  Window                      „ 

86,067 

41,799 

Cheeae   ....     owts. 

38,467 

90,681 

648,811 

301,188 

Coals  and  Culm:— 

Olass.  Plate    .       .       .Talue£ 

63,041 

ToRnssia    ...       tons 
I>enmark                        „ 

814,088 
883,604 

187,741 
168,116 

To  United  States  .       .Talue£ 

963,961 

Fmwla   .       .       .        „ 

409,40a 

178,984 

^^ 

111,943 

HenaeTowoa  .               „ 

631,406 

816,861 

Britiah  N.America,     h 

^^ 

431,138 

France    .       .       .        „ 

1,833,341 

.667,388 

„    Westlndles.     ^ 

^^ 

133,778 

881,818 

174,686 

M    Possessionsin 

United^Stetee  *.               Z 

187,480 

87,314 

South  Africa     H 

,, 

177,166 

300,707 

181,804 

n    Eastlndies  .     „ 

^^ 

161,693 

Malta      .       .       .        „ 

118,886 

67,976 

Australia        .       .      „ 

^^ 

803,983 

Britiah  Weet  Indies. 

90,184 

49.613 

Other  Countries      .     „ 

^^ 

689,991 

Other  Ooontries              „ 

8,641,691 

1,818,181 

Hardwarea  and  CuUery  :— 

Cordage  and  Cables       .    cwts. 

88,096 

166,366 

To  Hanse  Towns  .       .     cwts. 

89,604 

188,438 

Cottons:  Calicoes, Cam- 

France    .       .       .       „ 

10,687 

98,784 

brics,    and    MnsUns, 
FostiaDs,  and  Mixed 

UnitedStates  .       .       „ 
BrasU      .       .       .       ," 

%,777 
41,667 

664,077 
176,960 

Stnft:- 

British  N.America.       „ 

34,540 

*  131,286 

Tt>  Hanae  Towns  •       .    yards 

63,116,161 

939,466 

„     Eastlndies.       „ 

64330 

887,387 

Holland.       . 

80,389,663 

648,460 

AustralU         .       .       „ 

97,046 

419,986 

6<i  ,111 1,370 

718,668 

Other  Countries              „ 
Leather,    Tanned,  Un- 

896,889 

1,889,686 

'^^^•J  •  ,  L  •     " 

19a.  ""^yT  J '48 

3,779.837 

wrought     .       .       .       „ 

87,430 

838,987 

Syria  and  Falesttaie.       „ 

«           86 

631,904 

Leather,  Wrought  (ex- 

Eaypt      .       .       .       ,, 

6J           06 

770,078 

cept     Saddlery    and 

UnitedStates  .       .       n 

16-           84 

8,618,688 

Hamees):— 

Foreiffn  West  Indies       „ 

6*J,-  ^^.  i06 
134, 'J  27, -^84 

816,466 
1,839,48.'^ 

To  British  N.  America .       lbs. 
„     West  Indies.        „ 

301,667 
370,678 

60,899 
71,437 

Bnenos  Ayres  \              ,**, 

3b  .f^'' 7.-209 

440,417 

Chill 

8LH.Mi/i88 

414,166 

South  Africa        „ 

899,474 

79,313 

Para        .       .       .       „ 

8a.-'^-^J'68 

491,307 

Australia        .       .        „ 

4,639,618 

1,006,797 

China  sndHongKong      „ 

18b.  i^^.  1*7 

1,831,670 

Other  Countries 

768,876 

168,718 

Jaya        ...» 

3V,r:i'.«.284 

638,868 

Leather,  Saddlery  and  Harness : 
To  British  West  Indies  .  valae  £ 

Gibraltar.                     „ 

2<J,;)JU'?64 

416,466 

^^ 

91,988 

British  N.America.       ^ 

3^/Mi:iJ73 

460,780 

„     West  Indies.       „ 

48,019,874 

663,488 

South  Africa     „ 

31,036 

„     Eastlndies.       „ 

791,687,041 

9,899,869 

„     Eastlndies  .     „ 

69,138 

Anstralia                      „ 

39,116,064 

613.316 

Australia        .       .     „ 

136,637 

Other  Countries      .       „ 

863,863,619 

6,836,998 

Other  Countries      .     „ 

63,839 

Cotton  Lace  and  Patent 

Linens  (Cloths    of    sll 

Met  .               .Talue£ 

,, 

898,763 

ktods  and  Cambrics)  :- 

„     Stockioffs   .       dos.pairs 

600,870 

160,811 

To  Hanse  Towns  .       .    yards 

6,431,741 

335,173 

M     Counterpanes  snd 

United  States  .       .       „ 

44,733,983 

1,344,634 

Small  Wares,  ex- 

Mexico   .       .       .       „ 

1,843,360 

65,661 

cept  StoekioRS .  Tslne  £ 

806,404 

Cuba       .       .       .       „ 

14,119,618 

479,299 

„    Thread  Cor  Sewing       lbs. 

4,674,366 

636,681 

Braxil      .        .        .        „ 

9,396,968 

856,133 

Cotton  Yam:— 

Britiah  N.America.       „ 

1,896,911 

57,338 
164,846 

To  Russia                   .       lbs. 

6,643,839 

317,436 

Australia                        „ 

4,619,793 

Sweden  .        .       .         „ 

796.381 

37,067 

Other  Countries      .       „ 

39,638,380 

1,811,878 

3,793 

833,343 

Hanse  Towns  .                „ 

48,763,988 

3,198,439 

Lhien,  Lace  of  thread    .valued 

Holland  .       .       .         „ 

81,987,038 

1,761,927 

Ltaien  Thread                       lbs. 

8,177,361 

Belgium  ... 

1,963,191 

101,397 

Linen  Tapee  and  small 

Naples  and  SfeOy    .         ^ 

18,480,717 

489,646 

wares                        .Talue£ 

6.761 

Austrian  Territories         n 

6,616,661 

805,137 

Linen  Tarn:— 

'^^'^^   '    ,'.    -        f 

10,389,863 

856.346 

TO  Hanse  Towns  .               lbs. 

9,893,383 

660,606 

British  East  Indies  .         „ 

86,889,683 

1,974.680 

Holland   .       .       .        „ 

3.600,963 

165,616 
860,356 
663,810 

Other  Countries               „ 

49«447,987 

8,141,376 

Spain  and  Canaries .        ^ 

7.350,647 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain  :— 

Other  Countries 

11,666,900 

To  United  Statsa  .       . rained 

., 

878,700 

MacUnery:  Steam  Engines  :- 

Braril      .       .       .      „ 

,, 

93,303 

ToRossia     .       .       .Talue£ 

863,637 

1,399 

13,954 

British  N.  America.     „ 

,, 

64,371 

Denmark                .      .. 

„     Eastlndies.     „ 

•• 

81,943 

Holland 

.. 
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SERIES  A.— FINANCE,  &a 


AmnouH. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

AsncLBS. 

(|uan  titles. 

Deckred 
Vslse. 

-cent. 

£ 

Tin  PIates-«mr. 

£ 

To  Fnuioe    .       .       .TalneJB 

,, 

80,896 

To  United  States  .       .  ralue  £ 

•  • 

8U.405 

Spain      . 

,, 

197,350 

British  N.America.     „ 

,, 

27325 

SanUniA  . 

** 

,, 

8.275 

Australia                .      „ 

.. 

80,401 

BrltialiN.  America. 

,, 

15,911 

Other  Countries      .     „ 

.. 

424309 

..     EMtlxuUes . 

,^ 

114,689 

Oil,  Seed:— 

Australia 

^^ 

87.629 

To  Prussia    .       .       .    galb. 

463366 

M,792 

Other  Countriea 

,, 

875,158 

Hanse  Towns .       .       „ 

991318 

134397 

Other  Sorts:— 

Holland  .        .       .        „ 

1,198,182 

150348 

To  Russia     . 

•  • 

566,658 

United  States .       .        „ 

772,050 

97327 

HanseTowni  . 

187,062 

Australia        .       .        n 

239384 

40.726 

Holland  . 

,^ 

96.733 

Other  Countries      .        » 

2360.716 

875,289 

France 

^^ 

229,746 

Painters' Colours  .       .Talue^ 

880322 

Spain 

British  East  Indiei . 

^^ 

109,482 

Pickles  and  Sauces        .     „ 

,, 

2b93» 

^^ 

251.605 

Plate.PlatedWare3ew«l- 

Australia 

M 

,, 

120318 

lerx,  and  Watches           t. 

•  • 

451318 

Other  Coantrles 

,, 

947,407 

Salt:- 

Metals:  Iron, Pig:— 

To  Russia    ...       tons 

52,028 

S93S1 

To  Prussia    . 

tons 

86,505 

107358 

Prussia    .       .       .        „ 

88,055 

18309 

Holland  . 

96,086 

802.683 

United  States  .       . 

127,196 

104.791 

Ftance            .       . 

62,499 

194383 

British  N.America.        ,. 

86385 

84,724 

United  States  . 

61.138 

149.077 

..     East  Indies  .        ., 

72368 

41,S8t 

British  N.  America  . 

9,669 

28327 

Other  Countries      .        „ 

118371 

68,568 

Other  Countries 

104,528 

818394 

Snk  Manuflurtures  :— 

Iron,  Bar,  Bolt,  and  Bod  :- 

„ 

ft 

9,268 

81372 

andRibhons(ofSilk 

Holland  . 

21,004 

171,624 

only):- 

France    . 

22,581 

171,758 

TO  Hanse  Towns  .              lbs. 

21301 

253U 

Sardinia  . 

12329 

99,082 

France    ,       .       ,         „ 

18376 

19<497 

United  States  . 

85.005 

669,758 

United  States  .                „ 

182348 

181301 

British  N.  America . 

45,742 

875,808 

British  N.America.         m 

28333 

87,717 

„     East  Indies  . 

140,240 

1.141,420 

Australia        .       . 

100.700 

159^ 

AnstraUa 

17,845 

149.107 

Other  Countries               „ 

198,151 

217311 

Other  Countriea      . 

802,262 

2364,126 

Other  Articles  (of  Silk 

IronWire      .       .       . 

n 

10.144 

206,444 

only)     entered    at 

Iron,  Cast  :^ 
To  Sardinia  . 

351 

8.479 

Talue:— 
To  Hanse  Towns  .       .Talne£ 

•  • 

58.447 

United  States  !       ! 

5,119 

44384 

United  States .       .      „ 

•  • 

iaiyW6 

5,571 

41.608 

Other  Countries     .      „ 

,, 

188,098 

BnBil 

8,684 

58,712 

Silk  Manutectures  mixed 

British  N.America. 

** 

4,664 

84.155 

with  other  Materials  .      „ 

•  • 

872316 

„     East  Indies  . 

17,688 

196.049 

Silk,  Thrown  :— 

Australia 

14,930 

154347 

To  France    ...       lbs. 

872386 

87237S 

Other  Countries 

26.216 

292,696 

HolUnd  ..... 

64,566 

7»34« 

Iron,  Wrought,  of  all  Sorts 
To  Holland   . 

:— 
tons 

14,976 

158391 

Other  Countries      .         „ 
SOk,  Twist  and  Tarn:— 

118.779 

117379 

United  States  . 

24,446 

297375 

ToFranoe    .       .       .         „ 

288,081 

148316 

British  N.  America . 

H 

16,752 

220395 

Other  Countries               .. 

154360 

86,408 

„     East  Indies  . 

39,608 

576,448 

***P-'~      .,_._. 

Australia 

14,008 

349399 

To  British  N.  America  .    cwts. 

26,475 

2S,75S 

Other  Countries 

" 

119.243 

1,689,135 

.,     Westlndies.       „ 

66,769 

66,111 

Iron,  Steel,  Unwrought:— 
To  United  States  . 

8.482 

813.447 

Australia.       .              „ 
Other  Countries             „ 

«       9,513 
71,405 

18341 
99317 

Other  Countries 

7,865 

276334 

Soda       .       .       .       .       „ 

1316,168 

812376 

To  Belgium  .       *       • 

Spirits  (British)  :— 
To  France    .               .    galls. 

81317 

43J1 

19,178 

104,858 

Australia        .       .        „ 

489300 

77487 

France     • 

69,226 

850324 

Other  Countries      .        n 

889380 

124,960 

British  East  Indies. 

Other  Countries      . 
Copper,  Sheets  and  NaUs, 
taclnding    Mixed    or 
Yellow  Metal  :- 
To  Hanse  Towns  . 

Holland  .       .       . 

Belgium  . 

United  States  . 

Brazil 

M 
» 

4,965 
41.249 

26,289 
28.288 

26,069 
215.072 

180.261 
141.460 

Stationery  :— 

To  United  States  .       .  value  £ 
British  N.America,     m 

„     Eastlndies.      „       . 
Australia               .      „ 
Other  Countries      .      ., 
Sugar.  Refined       .       .     cwto. 

127316 

46311 
4039S 
m,88l 
284.701 
254,761 
861,461 

♦» 

7,946 
16,722 
6,536 

43371 
84319 
37.205 

Wool.  Sheep  and  Lambs':— 
To  Hanse  Towns  .               lbs. 
Holland  .       .       .^       n 

897,146 
218353 

80,7» 
10^19 

British  East  Indies  . 

1 

115,077 

686.737 

Belgium.       .       .♦       „ 

1.126347 

89.789 

*****•■*••  ■•■•■■■  — ■—  — ' 

Other  Countries      . 
Brass  of  aU  Sorts    . 

»♦ 

103,002 
56,114 

647,494 
881366 

Ftance    ,       ,       ,         „ 
Other  Countries               « 

10,789341 
413382 

701.194 
193tt 

tt 

26.554 

155398 

Kinds,    Duftols,    and 

Lead,  Pig,  Rolled  and 
Sheet, and  Shot:— 
To  Russia     . 
France     . 

United  States  .       . 
Australia 

Kerseymeres : — 
To  United  States  .       .    pieces 

129388 

4723» 

tons 

8.572 

797 

80380 
16368 

British  N.America.       ., 
.,      East  Indies .       „ 

25345 
78356 

96319 
8.'i73W 

»♦ 

3.214 
2.893 

71,061 
70,224 

Austrslia        .       .       „ 
Other  Countries      .       „ 

81339 
298,716 

170,756 
1,460,581 

Other  Countries 

*« 

9,045 

220,478 

Woollens:  Mixed  StuA. 

Lead  Ore.  Red  and  WhUe 
Lead,  and  Litharge     . 
Tin,  Unwrought     .       .     cwts. 
Thi  Plates:-                     ^      ^ 
To  Uanse  Towns  .       .ralue  £ 

5330 
46320 

*  156,924 
270380 

24352 

Flannels,      Blankets, 
and  Carpets:— 
To  Hanse  Towns  .       .    yards 

United  States .       .        .. 

British  N.America.       h 

4.748.618 
38,461,180 
2336.n4 

230.1» 

1399,618 

127,799 
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Ajrioui. 

QoaDttties. 

Declared 

Valoe. 

AmncLis. 

Quantities. 

Declared 

Value. 

Woollens,  Bbc—coiU. 

Australia               .     yards 
Otber  Oonntrlei     .        „ 

Woollens.    Entered    at 
Valae         .       .       .^liie£ 

WooUen  Stockings        .doi.prs. 

Woollens:  Worsted Stuft :— 
To  Uanse  Towns  .       .    pieoes 
Holland  ...» 
United  States  .               „ 
British  N.  America.       „ 
Otlier  Gonntries             » 

4305,560 
95,860,919 

185,814 

555,739 
168,470 
460,347 
118,703 
1,053,166 

£ 

805,008 
1,836,489 

495,158 
88,101 

619368 
829,504 
608,183 
158.007 
1,518391 

Woollen  snd  Worsted  Tarn :  - 
To  Russia     .              .     ewts. 
Hanse  Towns  .               „ 
HoUsnd  .       .       .       n 
Belglam  .       .       .       „ 
France    .       .       .       „ 
Otber  Countries      .       „ 

17396 
104398 
40380 
11309 
9,978 
89387 

£ 
998304 
1,494,438 
451,106 
185,084 
194360 
880,118 

Total  declared  Valne:— 
Ennmerated  Articles 
Unennmerated  Artides 
AU  Articles 

•"• 

108,670.868 

7,948,468 

116314331 

As  AccoimT  of  the  Deolabed  Value  of  Bbitish  and  Ibish  Produce  and 
Maeufagtures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  each  Foreign 
Country  and  British  Possession  in  the  Year  ended  December  31^  1858. 


FOSRIGN. 


RuBsia,  Northern  Forts       .       .    £2,728,398 

„      Southern  Ports        .        .  867,880 

Sweden 428,161 

Norway 295,281 

I>enniark  (including  Iceland)      .  595,370 

Prussia 1,975,437 

Mecklenburg        ....  59,358 

Hanoyer 1,632,842 

Oldenburg 61,583 

Hanse  Towns       ....  9,024,435 

Holland 5,456,423 

Belgium 1,812,636 

France          ...'..  4,861,558 

Portugal  Proper  ....  1,432,159 

y,        Azores  ....  64,140 

Madeira         .       .       .  52,062 

Spain 2,071,089 

^     Canaiy  Islands  107,869 

Sardinia       .        .        .        .        .  1,174,430 

Tuscany 936,519 

Papal  States        ....  409,475 

Two  Sicilies         ....  1,569,296 

Austrian  Territories    .       .        .  1,297,355 

Greece 249,792 

Turkey 4,256,406 

Wallacbia  and  Moldaria      .        .  175,984 

Syria  and  Palestine              .  760,523 
^ypt  (Ports  on  the  Mediterranean)   1,985,823 

TripoU         .....  22 
Tunis 
Algeria 


Heligoland 
Channel  Islands  . 
Gibraltar     . 
Malta 

Ionian  Islands 
Western  Coast  of  Africa  (British) 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope     . 
Natal  ... 

Ascension 
8t  Helena   • 
Mauritius 
Aden 

British  Territories  in  the  E.  Indies 
(excIusiTeofSingapore&(^ylon) 

Singapore 

Ceylon 

Hong  Kiong         .... 


Morocco £84,056 

Western  Coast  of  Africa      .       .  691,425 
Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  (Mozam- 
bique)         1,927 

African  Ports  on  the  Bed  Sea     .  4,525 

Cape  Verde  Islands             .        .  14,725 

Persia 8,997 

French  Possessions  in  India  (Pon- 

dicherxy) 830 

JaTa             831,871 

Philippine  Islands       .       •       .  541,570 
Other  Islands  in  the  Indian  Seas 

(Celebes)          ....  468 

China  (ezclusiye  of  Hong  Kong)  1,730,782 
Soath   Sea    Islands    (Sandwich 

Islands) 67,435^ 

Foreign  W.Indies  (including Haiti)  2,590,258 

United  States  (Porto  on  Atlantic)  14,013,983 

„           (California)    .        .  496,633 

Mexico 414,811 

Central  America          .       .       .  893,074 

New  Granada      ....  505,739 

Venezuela 816,722 

Ecuador 26,883 

Brazil 3,981,264 

Uruguay 518,556 

Buenos  Ayres     ....  1,008,444 

ChiU     ....:.  1,117,573 

Peru 1,159,455 


4,520 

20,505  I     Total  to  Fordgn  Countries 
British  Possbssions. 


£76,389,337 


282 

508,443 

853,738 

432,979 

338,011 

263,193 

1,602,607 

100,770 

6,917 

34,960 

601,899 

36,899 

16,782,515 

961,034 

540,700 

1,146,356 


Australia: — 

West  Australia     . 

South  Australia    . 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 
British  North  American  Colonies 
„     .  West  India  Islands  . 
„      Guiana     . 
Honduras  (British  Settlemento) 
Falkland  Islands 


82,244 

979,616 

2,919,325 

5,419,354 

573,152 

490,507 

8,159,055 

1,791,931 

461,768 

186,706 

83 


Total  to  British  Possessions    .  £40,224,994 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries \  ^...^a  q«i 
and  British  PosieisioDs  A  ^ll«."*»3»i 
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An  Accouirr  of  the  Gboss  Aicouin^  produced  hj  Cnsroiis  Dimss  upon 
the  Principal  Articles  of  Foreign  and  (Colonial  Merchandise^  in  the 
Year  ended  31st  December,  1858. 


Batter       

Caoutchouc,  Mannfiustiires  of   ... 
v/oeesB       •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Clocks       

VyOCOft  •••  •••  ••■  ••• 

Coffee:— 

Of  or  from  British  Possestioiis 
out  of  Europe       

Of  or  from  Foreign  Countries 
Com:— 

▼TlieSrV  •••  •••  a.. 

Barley  

Oats  

Pease  

Beans  

Indian  Com  or  Maize 

Wheatmeal  and  Flour 

Other  kinds  of  Grain  and 

Meal  

Bfirgs  

Embroidery  and  Needlework    ... 
Fruits  :— 

Currants       ...        ...        ... 

Figs    ...        ...        ...        ... 

Lemons  and  Oranges 

Baisins  

Hops         ...        ...        ...        ... 

Leather  Manufactures  :— 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Calashes 

Boot  Fronts 

Gloves  

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk     

Silk  Bfanu&ctures  of  Europe :— ' 

Broad  Stuffs  of  all  kinds    ... 

Ribbons  of  all  kinds 

Plush  for  making  Hats 
Silk  Manufactures  of  India  :— 

Bandannahs,  Corahs,  Chop- 
pas,  Romals,  and  TafStties 
Silk  Manufactures  of  Europe  and 
India,  indiscriminately: — 

Other   descriptions   of  Silk 

Goods        

Spices  :— 

Cassia  lignea  

Cinnamon     

Clo¥es  

Ginger  ...        ...        ... 

Mace 

Nutmegs       

Pepper  

Pimento        


^95,489 
3,633 

44,370 
7,747 

12,797 


861,897 
80,728 

213,786 
83,632 
93,917 
7,975 
20,750 
88,116 
72,945 

5,662 

22,440 

8,522 

302,819 
29,962 
32,830 

129,411 
37,322 

3,816 

5,128 

49,173 

38,036 

81,817 

143,804 

6,688 


2,812 


35,415 

575 

469 

2,529 

3,878 

1,477 

11,381 

105,790 

1,297 


Spirits : — 

Rum  ...        .••        ...        ... 

Brandy  

Geneva 

Sugar,  Unrefined : — 

Of  or  from  British  Posses- 
sions in  America 

Of  or  from  Mauritius 

„         British    Posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies  ... 
Of  or  from  Foreign  Countries 
Sugar,  Refined,  &  Sugar  Candy: — 
Of  or  from  British  Posses- 
sions out  of  Europe 
Of  or  from  Foreign  Countries 
Sugar,  Molasses : — 

Of  or  ftx)m  British  Posses- 
sions out  of  Europe 
Of  or  from  Foreign  Countries 
Tallow      

XCot  •••  ..•  •••  .•* 

Timber  and  Wood  :— 

Not  sawn  or  spUt,  or  otherwise 

dressed,  except  hewn : — 

Of  British  Possessions    ... 

Foreign     ...        ...        ••• 

Deals,  Battens,  Boards,  or 

other  Timber  or  Wood, 

sawn  or  split: — 

Of  British  Possessions    ... 

Foreign     ...       ...       ... 

Firewood       

Lathwood     

Tobacco  :— 

Stemmed      ... 

Unstemmed  ...       ...       ... 

Manufactured,  and  Snuff  ... 
Watches    •••       ...        ••.        ... 

Wine  :— 

Of  British  Possessions 

Foreign         

Woollen  Manuikctures,  whdly  or 

in  part  made  up       

Yam,  Worsted,  I)yeii  or  Coloured, 
or  fit  for  Embroidery  or  other 

Fancy  purposes       

Other  Artides     


£1,396,267 

830,521 

19,679 


2,442,343 
708,564 

505,423 
2,130,799 


327 
285,563 


100,922 

99.495 

87,664 

5,186,171 


25,053 
177,446 


64,266 

298,305 

6,269 

5,462 

2,325,226 

3,006,297 

122,693 

15,152 

105,345 
1,721,742 

1,559 


Total 
Net  Produce     ... 


2,207 
289,762 

...£24,155.852 


.  £28,816,145 
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QuAinmES  of  the  Several  Abticles  Chabged  wiih  Duties  of  Excise, 
and  Fees  of  Ddtt;  the  Quantities  Ezpobted;  and  the  Quantities 
Retained  for  Home  Consdhption,  in  the  Yeab  ended  Slst  Deoeubeb, 
1858. 


Exported  to  Foreign 

ASTIOLBS. 

Charged  with  Dnty 
and  Free  of  Dnty. 

Oonntrles  on 

Drawback,  or  Free 

of  Dnty. 

1858. 

1858. 

1858. 

Hops lbs. 

53,125,101 

4,176,315 

48,948,786 

Malt:— 

Cbarged  with  Dnt^r      .        .  bash. 

„       Used  in  Beer,  Ex- 

.     88,073,119 

1,105,622 

36,967,497 

ported  (estimated)             .     „ 

Free  of  Dutj  for  distillation 
and  exportation         .        .      „ 

544,997 

275,105 

269,892 

Spirits;— 

Charged  with  Dnty               .   galls. 

10,448,572 

419,981 

10,028,591 

Free  of  Dnty  for  exportation     „ 

1,266,255 

1,266,255 

— 

Paper lbs. 

142,360,168 

13,431,101 

128,929,067 

Scotland. 

Hope lbs. 

Malt:— 

— 

936 

— 

Charged  with  Dnty       .       .  bush. 

„       Used   in   Beer   ex- 

1,439,873 

108,953 

1,330,920 

ported  (estimated)     .       .      ,, 

Free  of  Dnty  for  distillation 
and  exportation         .       •     „ 

3,700,819 

85,870 

3,664,449 

Spirits:— 

Charged  with  Dnty       .       .  galls. 

6,836,037 

54,158 

6,781,879 

Free  of  Dnty  for  exportation      „ 

1,713,973 

1,713,973 

— 

Paper       .       .       .       .       .lbs. 

42,612,630 

8,099,395 

39,513,235 

Ibbland. 

Malt:— 

Charged  with  Dnty      .       .  bush. 

255 

„       Used   in   Beer  ex- 

2,092,673 

2,076,698 

ported  (estimated)     .       .      „ 

15,720 

Free  of  Duty  for  distillation 

I           804,005 

7,688 

796,817 

Spirits:— 

Charged  with  Dnty       .        .  galls. 

6,402,142 

— 

6,402,142 

Free  of  Duty  for  exportation      ,, 

291,494 

291,494 

— 

Phper lbs. 

7,875,027 

18,332 

7,856,695 

United  Ejngdoil 

SJ?:-     •••••»- 

58,125,101 

4,177,251 

48,947^850 

Charged  with  Duty       .       .  bush. 

255 

„        Used  in   Beer  ex- 

I     41,605,665 

40,375,115 

Free  of  Duty  for  distillation 
and  exportation         .       .      „ 

. 

1,230,295 

}        5,049,321 

318,663 

4,730,658 

Spirits:— 

Charged  with  Dnty       .       .  galls. 

23,686,751 

474,139 

23,212,612 

Free  of  Dnty  for  exportation      „ 
Paper        ^               .               .'lbs. 

3,271,722 

.    3,271,722 

— 

192,847,825 

16,548,828 

176,298,997 

SEBUaS  A. 


T 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

An  Account  of  the  Gross  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  Tear  ended 
30<A  of  September^  1858 ;,  aho^  Wee  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31«<  of 
December^  1858,  (Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.)  4iih  February,  1859. 
(12  L.) 


l.-^Ax  AooouNT  of  the  Gross  Public  Inoohb  of  the  Unitsd  Ejhodom  of  Gbsat  Bsitais 
and  I&ELAKD  in  the  Year  ended  Ike  2Qih  day  of  September^  1858,  ani  of  the  Actual  hnia 
of  Payments  within  the  same  Period,  Including  Sinking  Fund  of  War  Loans,  but  excbuive 
of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  the 
Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Works,  (fc. 


Incoxb. 

Customs  .... 
Excise  .'  .  .  . 
Stamps  .... 
Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 
Property  Tax  . 
Post  Office 
Crown  Ijands 


£  s.   d. 

23,472,830  14  10 

17,781,000  0    0 

7,728,342  18  W 

3,136,033  7     4 

7,852,624  9     6 

3,025,000  0    0 

276,940  9     5 


Miscellaneous: — 
Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old 
Stores,  and  other  extra 
Beceipts 

Monej  received  ftt>m  the 
East  India  Company 
for  Retired  Pay,  &c.    . 

Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
including  Imprest  and 
other  Mon^s 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 
ceived  .... 


1,090,832    8  8 

60,000    0  0 

662,499  18  1 

125,395  11  10 


Excess  of  Expenditure 
over  Income,  in  the  year 
ended  September  80th, 
1858       .... 


^65,161,499  18     1 


1,409,157  13    2 


Total 


£66,570,657  11     3 


EXPEKDITTJBB. 

interest  and  Management  £        t. 

ofthe  Permanent  Debt    .  23,557,235  13 


For  Redemption  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds  (see  Account, 
No.  2,  below)  . 

Sinking  Fund  on  the  Loan 
of  5,000,000/.,  per  Act  19 
Vict,  c  21 


Unclaimed  Dividends  paid         52,616  17 
Terminable  Annuities        .    3,970,345  18  4 
Intercfst       of     Exchequer 

Bonds,  1854  and  1855     .        175,000    0   0 
Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills, 

Supply     ....       781,917  10   0 
Ditto  (Deficiency         .  156   5  0 

Charges  on  (}onsol.  Fond: — 

Civil  list         .        .        .       402,188  18   9 
Annuities  and  Pensions  .       335,987    2  9 
Salaries  and  AUowanoes       157,734  17  8 
DiplomaticSalaries,  &c.       163,028    8  10 
Courts  of  Justice     .        .       580,632  18   $ 
Miscellaneous  Charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund .       178,295   7   S 
Supply  Services: — 
Army,  including  Sfilitia, 
Commissariat,  and  Ord- 
nance   .        .  .  13,248,736   0  6 
Navy,  including  Packet 

S^vice  and  Transports  10,357,103  13  3 
Miscellaneous  Civil  Ser- 
vices, including  Princess 
Royal's  Dowry    .        .     7,318,626  13  8 
Salaries,  &c  of  Revenue 

Departments       .        .    4,450,358   6  6 
Expenses  of  the  late  War 
with  China  (paid  to  the 
East  ^dia  Ck>mpany)  . 


590,693    0   0 
£66,320,657  11    3 


250,000   0   0 
Total  £66,570,657  11   3 
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2. — An  Account  of  ike  Balakgbs  of  the  Public  Money  remainina  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  SOth 

day  of  September,  1857;  the  Amount  of  Money  raised  by  the  Additions  to  the  Funded  or  Un- 

fwded  Debt  in  the  Year  ended  the  SOth  day  of  Sqytember.  1858;  the  Money  applied  towards 

the  Redemption  of  the  Funded  or  paying  off  Utaunded  JJebt,  exclusive  of  Sinking  Fund  of 

War  Loan ;  the  total  Atnouni  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  Account  of  Local  Works,  ffc. 


Balances  in  the  Excheqner       £  s,    d, 

on  the  Sept.  30th,  1857     .    7,963,015  16    0 
Money  rabed  in  the  year 
ended  Sept.  30th,  1858:— 
Funded  Debt:— Nil. 
Exchequer  Bonds  (Series  E) : 
Baised  per  Act  21  Vict, 
c.  14,  in  part  of  2,000,000/. 
Exchequer  Bills: — 
In    part    of    Grant    of 
20,911,5001,  per  Act  21 
Yict,  a  13,  and  dated 
June  15th,  1858  .  20,876,000 

Bepajmeiit  of  AdTanoes 
tor  Purchase  of  Bullion, 
for  Local  Works,  &a, 
under  Tarious  Acts  of 
Parliament,  less  Ad- 
Tances  for  ditto   .        .      523,882    0    5 


1,000,000    0    0 


0    0 


Total    .    £30,362,897  16    5 


£ 


d. 

7 
0 
0 


Issued: — 

Applied  to  Purchase  of— 
Funded  Debt  .        .        .         34,652 
Supply  Exchequer  Bills  .         73,800 
Exchequer  Bonds    ,        •    2,000,000 

To  the  Paymaster-General, 
in  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Supply  Bills        .  20,587,400    0    0 

To  the  Paymaster-General, 
in  Money,  out  of  Ways 
and  Means  Grants,  to  pay 
off  Supply  Bills      .        .         27,800    0    0 

Excess  of  Expenditure  over 
Income  in  the  year  ended 
September  30th,  1858     .    1,409,157  13    S 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 
on  Sept  30th,  1858:— 
At  the  Bankof  England    5,503,823  18    S 
At  the  Bank  of  Ireland       726,263  15    6 


Total    .  £30,362,897  16    5 


3.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Public  Incoms  of  the  United  Einodom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  Year  ended  the  Slst  day  (^December,  1858,  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or 
Payments  within  the  same  Period,  including  Sinking  Fund  on  War  Loan,  but  exclusive  of 
the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  jfc. 


Income. 


Customs      .... 

£           s. 
24,091,999  13 

6 

Excise         .... 

17,966,000    0 

0 

Stamps       .... 

7,996,342  18 

10 

3,158,033     7 

4 

Property  Tax     . 

7,591,187  14 

9 

Post  Office  .... 

3,075,000    0 

0 

Crown  Lands 

277,440     9 

5 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old 
Stores,  and  other  extra 
Beceipts 

1,291,643     5 

2 

Money  receired  fh>m  the 
Revenues  of  India,  for 
Retired  Pay,  Pensions, 
&c       .       .       .        . 

60,000    0 

0 

including  Imprest  and 
other  Moneys 

653,952  10 

10 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 
ceived .... 

125,395  11 

10 

Total    •    £66,286,995  11     8 


Expenditure. 
Interest  and  Management  of       £  s,   d, 

the  Permanent  Debt  .  23,546,878  1  9 
Unclaimed  Dividends  paid .  46,674  8  7 
Terminable  Annuities  .  3,969,602  16  10 
Interest      of      Exchequer 

Bonds,  1854  and  1855      .        156,250    0    o 
Interest  of  Exchequer  BiUs, 
Supply     ....       781,917  10    0 
Ditto  (Deficiency)       .  156    5    0 

Charges  on  ConsoL  Fund: — 
avilList  .        .       406,871     5    0 

Annuities  and  Pensions  .  339,405  19  5 
Salaries  and  Allowances .  158,060  3  8 
Diplomatic  Salaries  and 

Pensions       .        .        .       162,638  16    2 
Courts  of  Justice     .        .       598,885  12    2 
Miscellaneous  Charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund       166,714  16    7 
Supply  Services: — 
Army,  including  Militia, 

Commis.  and  Ordnance  12,588,736  0  6 
Navy,   including  Packet 

S^vice  and  Transports  9,637,103  13  8 
MiscelL  Civil  Services  .  7,253,059  9  5 
Salaries,  &c.,  of  Revenue 

Departments  .  .  4,474,400  4  3 
China  Naval  and  Military 

Operations  .        .        .       391,943    0    0 
War  Expenses  (Russia)  .       230,000    0    0 
Sinking  Fund  of  the  Loan 
of  5,000,000/.    .         .        .      250,000    0    0 


Total 


t2 


65,159,338     2     7 
Excess  of  Income,  Dec  31st    1,127,657    9    1 


£66,286,995  11     8 
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4. — ^Ak  AcGOUifT  of  the  BiLAif 0E8  of  the  Pubuo  Mosbt  remainmg  in  the  Exchequer  tm  (k 
ZUt  day  of  December^  1857;  the  Amount  of  Money  raised  by  the  Addition*  to  the  Fvtdei 
or  Unfunded  Debt  in  the  year  ended  the  3Ut  day  of  December,  IS&S;  the  Money  applied 
towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded,  or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  exelutive  of  SinMag 
Fund  of  War  Loan ;  the  Total  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  account  of  Local 

Works,  ffc,  with  the  Difference  accruing  thereon,  and  the  Balances  in  the  Exchequer  em 

the  9lst  day  of  December,  1858. 


BaUnces  in  the  Exchequer       £  s,   d, 

on  Decemher  Slat,  1857  .    6,879,658  19    2 
Money  raised  in  the  Year 
ended  Dec.  Slat,  1858;— 
Funded  Debt:— Nil. 
Exchequer  Bonds  (Ser.E) : 

Raised    per    Act    21 

Vict.,  c.  14,  in  part  of 

2,000,000/.   .        .        .     1,000,000    0    0 
Exchequer  Bills: — 
In    part    of    Grant    of 

20,911,.500t,perAct21 

Vict.,  c.  13,  and  dated 

June  15th,  1858   .        .  20,876,000    0    0 
Repajment  of  Advances 

ror  Purchase  of  Bullion 

for  Local  Works,  &c., 

under  Tarious  Acts  of 

Parliament,    less    Ad- 
vances for  ditto   .        .       522,791  12  11 
Excess  of  Income  over  Ex- 
penditure  in    the   Tear 
ended  Dec.  dlst,  1858      .    1.127,657    9    1 

Total     .     £30,406,108     1     2 


Issued: — 

Applied    to    Purchase    of 
Funded  Debt 
Exchequer  Bonds    . 

To  the  Paymaster-General, 
in  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Supply  Bills 

To  the  Paymaster-General, 
in  Money,  out  of  Ways 
and  Means  Grants,  to  pay 
off  Supply  Bills 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 
on  Dec.  31st,  1858  . 


«.  d 


31,052  18 
2,000,000    0 


32,200 
7,755,455 


20,587,400    0    0 


0    0 
3    2 


Total     .     £30,406,108    1    2 


SUPPLY. 

Account  of  the  Sums  voted  in  Supply  during  each  Year  from  1835  to  1858, 
hoih  inclusive,  under  the  several  Heads  of  Army,  Navy,  Ordnance,  and 
Miscellaneous  Services,  and  abstract  of  Grants  for  Miscellaneous  Serma 
from  1835  to  1858.     (Mr.  Wilson.)    30th  July,  1868.     (508.) 

The  sum  voted  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  in  1835,  was  11,730,0722^; 
in  1838,  12,681,039t;  in  1841,  15,536,732?.;  in  1845,  15,620,54U;m 
1847, 17,340,096^;  in  1851,  15,498,839^;  in  1853,  I7,235,154t ;  in  1854, 
29,609,330/.;  in  1855,  48,235,809?.;  in  1856,  37,25 l,630t;  in  1857, 
21,565,825?. ;  and,  in  1858,  21,850,604?.  Besides  these  sums,  there  was 
voted  for  the  war  in  Russia,  in  1854,  3,000,000?. ;  in  1855,  3,000,OOOi; 
and,  in  1856,  2,000,000?. ;  for  the  Persian  expedition,  900,000?.  in  1857; 
and  for  the  Chinese  expedition,  400,000?,  in  1867 ;  for  the  civil  service, 
usually  termed  Miscellaneous,  in  1835, 2,393,182?. ;  it  continued  at  about  the 
same  amount  till  1844,  when  it  reached  3,000,500?. ;  it  increased  in  1850  to 
4,065,642?. ;  in  1854,  to  6,648,522?. ;  and,  in  1858,  to  7,239,795?.  In  the 
year  1857  there  was  voted  for  the  Princess  Royal's  dowry,  40,000t  In  1854, 
the  salaries  for  revenue  departments  were  voted  separately  in  the  amount  of 
4,052,803?.,  which  increased  to  4,723,149?.  in  1858.  The  distress  in  Ire- 
land caused  votes  of  132,000?.  in  1846, 1,700,000?.  in  1847,  and  393,510iL  in 
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1848.  The  Canada  insnrrection  necessitated  votes  of  500^0002.  in  1837, 
l,00O,000t  in  1838,  364,746t  in  1839, 108,000Z.  in  1840, 108,000^.  in  1841, 
and  25,300Z.  in  1842.  The  Kaffir  war,  1,100,000/:  in  1847,  300,000/.  in 
1861,  460,000/:  in  1852,  and  200,000/:  in  1853.  The  China  war  cost 
173,442/.  in  1840,  400,000/.  in  1841,  806,566/.  in  1842,  821,020/.  in  1843, 
and  590,000/.  in  1857.  The  opium  compensation,  1,281,211/.  in  1843. 
In  the  grants  for  miscellaneous  service.  Class  I.,  public  works  and  buildings 
show  the  expenditure  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  commenced, 
in  1837,  with  a  vote  of  88,000/.,  and  continued  yearly  at  the  rate  of 
100,000t  to  150,000/.,  making  a  total  sum  of  nearly  2,500,000/.  For 
harbours  of  refiige  the  first  vote  was,  in  1845,  for  120,000/.,  and  continued 
from  year  to  year  in  the  sum  of  200,000/.  per  annum.  Under  Class  II., 
salaries,  &c,  the  printing  and  stationery  increased  from  195,000/.  in  1835, 
to  401,000/,  in  1858.  The  votes  for  public  education  in  1835,  were 
30,000/.  for  Great  Britain,  and  35,000/.  for  Ireland ;  and  they  increased 
gradually,  till,  in  1858,  they  amounted  to  663,000/.  for  Great  Britain  and 
223,000^  for  Ireland.  The  vote  for  the  British  Museum  establishment  in 
1835,  was  17,700/.,  and  in  1858,  79,000/.  Under  Class  VIL,  there  are 
many  isolated  items.  The  expenses  of  her  Majesty's  coronation,  in  1838, 
cost  70,000/.  In  1846  there  were  votes  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire 
at  Quebec,  20,000/.,  and  for  sufferers  by  fire  at  St  John's,  Newfoundland, 
30,000i.  For  the  census  of  population  there  was  voted  20,000/.  in  1841, 
3,500/:  in  1842,  130,000t  in  1851,  40,200/.  in  1852,  9,000^  in  1855,  and 
3,000i.  in  1856. 


PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX 


Return  of  the  Ammnta  of  Property  assessed  uncUr  the  different  Schedules  of  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax  Acts  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  for 
the  year  ending  5th  April,  1853,  a^for  each  subsequent  year,  8fc.,  and  a 
similar  return  for  Ireland.  (The  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.)  6th 
May,  1858.     (263  L.) 

The  amount  of  property  and  property  assessed  under  the  different  schedules 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1853,  was  234,743,377/.; 
5th  April,  1854,  256,369,364/: ;  5th  April,  1855,  254,869,764t ;  5th  April, 
1856,  255,511,656/. ;  and  5th  April,  1857,  261,069,680t  In  Scotland,  the 
total  amount  of  property  and  property  assessed  was,  year  ending  5th  April, 
1853,  27,627,037/.;  5th  April,  1854,  30,551,204/.;  5th  April,  1856, 
30,543,911/.;  5th  April,  1856,  30,166,796/.;  and  5th  April,  1857, 
30,498,404/:  In  Ireland,  the  total  amount  of  property  and  property 
assessed  was,  year  ending  5th  April,  1854,  21,397,088/. ;  5th  April,  1855, 
21,586,782/.;  5th  April,  1856,  21,390,446/.;  and  5th  April,  1857, 
21,488,343/.  Under  Schedule  A,  in  England  and  Wales,  the  property 
assessed  was,  year  ending  5th  April,  1853,  96,172,965/.;  1854, 99,274,309/.; 
1855,  100,835,328/.;  1856,  101,938,175/.;   and  1857,  103,603,068Z.     In 
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Scotland,  under  the  same  schedule,  1863,  11,028,796^.;  1864,  ll,947,791i; 
1855,  12,144,437t;  1856,  12,428,781t;  1857,  12,643,81U  In  Ireland, 
under  the  same  schedule,  1854,  11,767,810^;  1855,  11,892,120/L;  1856, 
11,878,545^;  and  1857,  ll,952,285t  Under  Schedule  B,  the  amount  of 
property  remained  somewhat  stationary.  In  the  year  ending  5th  April, 
1857,  it  was,  in  England,  41,186,404^ ;  in  Scotland,  5,932,1662. ;  and  in 
Ireland,  2,582,538^  Under  Schedule  C,  the  amount  in  the  year  ending 
6th  April,  1857,  was,  England,  26,935,770^;  in  Ireland,  l,408,980i. 
Schedule  C  is  not  extended  to  Scotland*  Under  Schedule  D,  the  amount 
of  property  assessed  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ended  5th  April, 
1853,  was  59,563,300/.;  1864,  76,215,936t;  1855,  74,610,127i;  1856, 
72,579,557^  ;  and  1857,  73,511,9272.  In  Scotland,  under  the  same  sche- 
dule, in  the  year  ending  6th  April,  1853,  10,474,712/L ;  1854, 12,185,924i; 

1855,  11,889,8642.;  in  1856,  11,003,0792.;  and  1857,  11,109,1492.  In 
Ireland,  under  the  same  schedule,  1854,  4,621,069i;  1855,  4,780,1402.; 

1856,  4,618,735/: ;  and  1857,  4,577,8742.  Under  Schedule  E,  the  amount 
assessed  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ending  6th  April,  1853,  was 
11,056,7112.;  1854,  12,853,9142.;  1855,  13,569,3212.;  1856,15,516,4212.; 
and  1857,  16,832,6112.  The  amount  assessed  in  Scotland,  under  the  same 
schedule,  increased  from  624,1252.,  in  the  year  ending  6th  April,  1853,  to 
913,288/:  in  1867;  and  in  Ireland,  from  861,3242.  in  1853,  to  966,6662.  in 

1857,  The  amount  of  property  and  income  tax  in  England  and  Wales  was, 
year  ending  5th  April,  1853,  6,388,6912.;  1854,  6,001,0282.;  1855, 
12,086,5222. ;  1856,  13,942,7952. ;  and  1867,  14,286,0822.  In  Scotland, 
1853,  481,1352.;  1864,  564,7022.;  1855,  1,140,7302.;  1866,  l,318,727i; 
and  1857,  1,339,8352.  In  Ireland,  1854,  567,3092.;  1855,  1,130,838/.;, 
1856,  1,283,9862. ;  and  1867,  1,289,4152. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  (IRELAND). 

The  Agricultural  Statistics  for  Ireland  for  the  Year  1867. 

In  1867  there  were  6,859,117  statute  acres  under  crop,  being  105,670  more 
than  in  1856.  The  breadth  under  each  crop  was  as  follows : — wheat, 
679,646  acres,  or  9*6  per  cent;  oats,  1,980,934  acres,  or  33*8  per  cent; 
barley,  211,288  acres,  or  3*6  per  cent ;  rye,  15,348  acres,  or  0*3  p^  cent; 
beans,  10,631  acres,  or  0*2  per  cent;  pease,  2,955  acres,  or  0*1  per  cent; 
potatoes,  1,146,647  acres,  or  19*6  per  cent.;  turnips,  350,047  acres,  or  6 
percent;  meadows  and  clover,  1,369,892  acres,  or  23*3  per  cent;  flax, 
97,721  acres,  or  1*7  per  cent;  other  kinds,  164,008  acres,  or  5'59  per  cent. 
The  number  of  holdings  m  1857  was  594,392;  298,817  under  15  acres 
in  extent;  264,264  above  16  acres,  and  under  100  acres;  21,463  between 
100  and  200  acres;  8,231  from  200  to  500  acres;  and  1,617  of  500  acres 
and  upwards.  The  entire  quantity  of  land  in  the  possession  of  landholders 
was  20,220,582  acres,  of  which  4,674,423  acres  were  returned  as  under 
bog,  or  unallotted  waste.  The  estimated  total  produce  was  as  follows  :  wheat, 
1,662,957  quarters;  oats,  8,895,347  quarters;  barley,  848,783  quarters; 
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here,  28^53  quarters ;  rye,  49,252  quarters ;  potatoes,  3,509,344  tons ; 
turnips,  4,360,197  tons;  mangel  wnrzel,  298,515  tons;  cabbage,  327,875. 
tons;  flax,  14,475  tons ;  and  hay,  2,566,642  tons.  Of  live  stock  there  were 
in  1857—599,782  horses,  19,512  mules,  160,987  asses,  3,620,954  cattle, 
3,452,252  sheep,  1,255,186  pigs,  243,046  goats,  and  9,491,463  poultry.  The 
total  value  of  live  stock — at  8^  for  horses  and  mules,  1^  for  asses,  6L  10«.  for 
cattle,  Ih  2s,  for  sheep,  IL  Ss.  for  pigs,  and  QcL  each  for  poultry — was 
34,346,428JE. 


AGMCULTURAL  STATISTICS  (IRELAND). 
Return  of  the  extent  of  Land  under  Crops  for  the  Year  1868. 
The  total  area  of  Ireland  is  20,811,774  acres.  The  total  extent  under 
crop  in  1858  was  5,882,492  acres;  of  which,  wheat,  551,386  acres;  oats, 
1,976,929  acres;  bariey,  190,721  acres;  bere,  16,489  acres;  beans,  12,876 
acres;  potatoes,  1,160,056  acres;  turnips,  337,877  acres;  mangel  wurzel, 
30,027  acres;  cabbage,  33,107  acres;  carrots,  23,450  acres;  vetches, 
33,441  acres;  flax,  91,555  acres;  meadows  and  clover,  1,424,578  acres; 
fidlow,  or  uncropped  arable  land,  44,937  acres. 


PUBLIC  mCOMB  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  ISth  May,  1858,  /( 
An  Account  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  Year  ending  the  Zlst  day  of  March,  1858  (in  continuation  of  Par^ 
Uamentary  Paper,  No.  281,  of  Session  2,  1857>  (Mr.  William  Wil- 
liams.)   (455.) 

brooMs. 

Brought  fbnrard 


Customs  and  Exoisb: 
Spirits:— 

Foreign         

Rum  •••        •••        ... 

British  

,B&&iw        •••         •••  •,••         ••• 

Hops      •••        •••        •••        ... 

Wine      •••        •••        •••        ••• 

Sugar  mnd  Molasses 

xea        •••       •••       •••       •■• 

Coffee 

Tobacco  and  Snuff      

Butter 

Cheese 

Currants  and  Raisins 

Com      •••       •••       •••       ••• 

Bilks       

Bftper     

Candles  and  Tallow    

Glass      

Timber 

Excise  Licences  

Post-horse  Duties       

Hackney  Carriages     

Stage  Carriages  

Raihrajs  

MisceUaneous  of  Customs  and 

Excise  


918,071 
1,381,693 
8,963,874 
5,326,023 

521,475 
1,733,729 
5,587,802 
5,361,165 

474,994 
5,272,471 

103,004 
48,315 

325,342 

486,026 

231,490 

1,130,683 

76,722 

4,336 

580,571 

1,424,663 

80,130 
118,561 
348,611 

686,606 


Total  Customs  and  Excise    41,186,357 


£ 
41,186,357 
Stamps: 

Deeds  and  other  Instruments  .  1,831,789 

Probates  and  Legacies          ...  3,032,433 
Insurance  :^- 

Marine          319,508 

Hre 1,356,069 

BiUfljof  Exchange,  Bankers'  Notes  594,092 

Newspapers  and  Advertisements  153.420 

Receipts           281,115 

Other  Stamp  Duties 402,201 

ASSBSSBD  AND  LaMB  TaXES: 

Land  Tax         ...        1,142,174 

Houses 754,044 

Servants           192,760 

Horses 351,006 

Carriages          300,597 

Dogi      197,604 

Additional  10  per  cent.         ...  14,320 

Other  Assessed  Taxes           ...  198,257 

Propbbtt  and  Incomb  Tax    ...  11,396.435 

Post  Offigb       3,038,113 

Cbown  Lands     417,909 

Other   Ordinary   Revenue    and 

other  Resources          1,596,887 


Total  Incomb    ... 
Excess  of  Expendit.  over  Income 


68,257,090 
2,355,463 

70,612,553 
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EXFBKDITirSE. 


Retetoje — Charges  of  CoUection: 

CiYiI  Departments: —  £ 

Customs            823,062 

£zcise 663,155 

Preventive  Service,  &c.         ...  46,862 

Stamps      167,763 

Assessed  Taxes 464,508 

Other  ordinuy  Revenues          ...  26,966 
Superannuation  and  other  Allow- 
ances        442,670 


Total  Charges  of  Collection 
of  the  Revenue,  exclusive 
of  Post  Office      

2,634,986 

Public  Dbbt: 
Interest  on  Permanent  Debt     ... 

Terminable  Annuities 

Management        

Unclaimed  Dividends  repaid     ... 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bonds   ... 

Total  Debt          

23,508,580 

3,979,956 

65,393 

88,531 

774,643 

210,000 

28,627,103 

CrVIL  GoVERMlfENT: 

Civil  Listr-Privy  Purse;  Salaries 
of  the  Household  and  Trades- 
men's Bills        371,800 

The  Allowances  to  the  several 
Branches  of  the  Royal  Familv, 
to  his  Royal  Highness  Leopold 
Prince  of  Coburg  (now  King 
of  the  Belgians),*  and  the 
Marriage  Portion  of  Princess 
Royal     180,887 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland's 
Establishment 26,696 

The  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (includ- 
ing Printing)    ...         146,987 

Civil  Department,  including  Su- 
perannuation Allowances      ...         707,047 

Other  Annuities,  Pensions,  and 
Superannuation  Allowances  on  " 

the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  on 
the  Gross  Revenue      194,110 

Pensions,  Civil  List        16,258 

Total  Civil  Qovemment . . .      1,643,785 


Justice:  £ 

Courts  of  Justice            983,129 

Police  and  Criminal  Prosecutions  1,084,712 

Correction            1,032,201 

Diplomatic  : 

Foreign  Ministers'  Salaries  and 
Pensions  158,934 

Consuls'  Salaries  and  Superan- 
nuation Allowances 209,849 

Disbursements,  Outfit 44,045 

Forces: 

Army,  including  Ordnance — 

Effective;  Charge       10,714,311 

Non-Effective;  Charge  ...      2,200,846 

Navy — 

Effective;  Charge       9,225,040 

Non-Effective;  Chai^ge  ...      1,364,960 

Persian  Expedition         900,000 

Late  War  with  China     

Bounties,  &c.,  for  Promoting 
Fisheries  16,213 

Public  Works       1,001,827 

Payments  out  of  the  Revenue 
of  Crown  Lands,  for  Lnprove- 
ments 121,714 

Post  Office:  Charges  of  Collec- 
tion and  other  payments        ...      1,812,441 

Quarantine  and  Warehousing 
Establishments  8,427 

Miscellaneous,  not  classed  under 
the  foregoing  heads     2,862,132 

Redemption  of  Sound  Dues      ...      1,125,206 

Total  Obdinabt  Ezfen- 

DITUBE 68,362,553 

Exchequer  Bonds  2,000,000 

Sinking   Fund   of    War  Loans 

(19  Vict.  C  21)  250,000 

Total,    including    Bonds, 
Sinking  Funds,  &c.     ...    70.612.553 

Memorandum : 

The  Amount  of  Terminable  An- 
nuities at  the  end  of  each  Tear 
was         4,006,090 

In  corresponding  Perpetuities,  as 
estimated  by  Mr.  Finlaison  ...        734,918 

Difference  3,271,172 


*  No  part  of  this  allowance  is  at  present  paid  for  the  use  of  King  Leopold.  The  Trustees, 
after  discharging  certain  annuities  and  pensions  to  the  establishment  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  repay  the  balance  of  the  annuity  to  the  Exchequer.  The  sum  so  repaid  in  the 
last  year  was  35,500/. 
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NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Account  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  all  Bank  Annuitiei  and  Long  Annuities 
trans/erred,  and  Money  Paid  to  the  Commissioners /or  the  JRedtiction  of  the 
National  Debt    (87.) 

The  gross  amount  received  bj  ihe  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt,  including  interest,  from  the  6th  of  August,  1817>  up 
to  and  due  upon  the  20th  November,  1856,  'was,  from  Savings'  Banks, 
70,260,724t  6s.  5d. ;  and  from.Friendly  Societies,  4,640,887^.  17 s.  2d  Total, 
74,801,6122.  3s.  7d.  The  gross  amount  paid  during  the  same  interval  was. 
Savings' Banks,  35,141,1392.  5s.  7d.;  Friendly  Societies,  2,588/»5l2.  Us.  4d 
Tbtal,  37,729,691Z.  Os.  lid. 

The  gross  amount  of  interest  paid  and  credited  to  Savings'  Banks  and 
Friendly  Societies  up  to  and  due  upon  the  20th  November,  1856,  was. 
Savings' Banks,  27,717,8522.  Is.  6d;  Friendly  Societies,  1,544,6292.  Us.  2d. 
Total,  29,2624812.  ISs.  Sd.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners 
for  salaries  of  clerks  during  the  year  amounted  to  5,8132. 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 

Account  of  the  Gross  Amount  of  all  Sums  Received  and  Paid  by  the  Com^ 
missioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  on  Account  of  the  Banks 
for  Savings  and  Friendly  Societies. 

The  gross  amount  received  by  the  Commissioners,  including  interest, 
from  the  6th  August,  1817,  to  the  20th  November,  1857,  was,  from  Savings' 
Banks,  72,135,9392.  85.;  and  from  Friendly  Societies,.  4,641,7032.  6«.  lid. 
Total,  76,777,6422.  7s.  7d.  The  gross  amount  paid  during  the  same 
period  was.  Savings'  Banks,  36,880,2162.  6s.  Zd.i  Friendly  Societies, 
2,696,7122.  5s.  5d.     Total,  39,576,9282.  11*.  8i 

The  gross  amount  of  interest  paid  and  credited  to  Savings'  Banks  and 
Friendly  Societies  up  to  the  20th  November,  1856,  was.  Savings'  Banks, 
28,853,0132.  8s.  Sd.;  Friendly  Societies,  1,621,9462.  6s.  lid.  Total, 
30,473,9592.  I5s.  4d  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners  during 
the  year  were  6,0452L 

TARIFF& 

Return  of  the  New  and  Old  Rates  of  Ihty  upon  several  Articles  levied  by  the 
Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries,  in  which  Alierations  have  been  made,  and  show- 
ing the  Percentage  Increase  or  Decrease  of  DuUes,  and  the  Date  of  these 
Alterations,  from  the  3lst  July,  1857,  to  the  1st  August,  1858. 

Russia. — By  an  ukase  of  the  7th  April,  1858,  an  additional  rate  of  5  per 
cent  on  the  import  and  export  duties  was  to  be  levied  from  the  1st  July, 
1858,  on  all  articles  except  sugar  (raw  and  refined). 
Sweden. — From  the  1st  January,  1858,  a  considerable  reduction  was 
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made  on  the  import  duties  of  many  articles,  varying  from  16  to  70  per 
cent  The  following  are  the  changes  made  on  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures: — Cutlery:  razors,  from  2«.  2'l9d.  per  lb.  to  7*144  per 
lb,;  penknives,  from  2«.  2 "194  to  la,  4d,  Earthenware:  brown  potfcery, 
from  1*604  to  0*434  per  lb.  Iron:  cast,  pig  and  ballast,  iron  in  bar, 
hoop,  rails,  sheets,  old,  were  allowed  duty  free;  forged  or  rolled  anchors, 
from  28.  6*604  to  Is.  44  per  cwt ;  chains,  from  Is.  7*264  to  Is.  per  cwt 
Lead,  in  pig,  introduced  duty  free.  Manufactures  and  made  articles,  from 
26  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to  20  per  cent  Piece  goods :  cotton,  unbleached 
undyed,  from  Is.  6*664  to  6*714  per  lb. ;  bleached  dyed,  from  1*.  2-77i 
to  104  per  lb. ;  printed  or  stamped,  from  1*.  4*804  to  \s.  0*864  per  lb. 
Piece  linen:  cambric,  lawn,  linen,  from  5s.  0*064  to  3«.  6*864  per  Ih. 
Sugar,  refined,  from  2*644  to  1*864  per  lb.  Thread  cotton  of  all  kinds, 
from  8*374  to  6*714  per  lb.  Yams  and  twist  cotton,  single  or  double, 
in  hanks  or  bobbins,  undyed,  from  1*764  to  1*714  per  lb.  In  the  export 
duties  some  reduction  was  made  in  raw  copper,  wood,  and  wrought  or 
rolled  iron,  mixed  metals,  and  ore  were  allowed  to  be  exported  free  of  daty. 

ZoLLVBBEiN. — A  reduction  of  26  per  cent  was  made  in  the  duty  on 
molasses,  from  \2s.  to  9s.  per  110^  lbs. 

Frakcb. — Ghrain,  flour,  and  meal  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  up  to  the 
30ih  September,  1868.  Iron  flat  bars,  of  the  width  multiplied  by  the 
thickness  of  468  millimetres  or  more ;  square  bars,  measuring  22  miUi- 
metres  or  more  on  each  face;  round  bars,  measuring  more  than  15 
millimetres  or  more  in  diameter,  and  flattened  iron  of  irregular  shape,  and 
iron,  steel,  and  copper,  rough-cast,  bar,  &c,  admitted  free  of  duty ;  to  be 
exported  after  having  been  applied  in  French  manufactures  and  to  the  con- 
struction of  iron  ships,  or  boats,  or  machines,  &c  Foreign  seagoing  vessels, 
sailing  or  steam,  period  for  naturalization,  at  10  per  cent  ad  vaiorm. 
The  duty  on  wax,  yellow  or  brown,  was  reduced  60  per  cent  in  foreign 
ships,  and  96*67  per  cent  in  French  ships.  The  export  duty  on  foreign 
brandies  of  pure  alcohol,  was  increased  40  per  cent  from  I2s.  to  20<.  per 
22  gallons.  Upon  raw  skins,  a  decrease  of  20  to  60  per  cent.  The  export 
duty  was  abolished  on  certain  kinds  of  live  animals,  such  as  apes,  lambs, 
goats,  &C.  Produce  and  strippings  of  animals,  fish,  farinaceous  food,  colo- 
nial produce,  vegetable  juices,  timber  and  wood,  &c,  and  watches  and 
clocks. 

Spain. — A  duty  of  40  per  cent  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  48  per  cent,  in 
foreign  vessels,  was  imposed  on  cloths  of  silk,  wool,  or  cotton  washed  over 
with  India  rubber  in  impermeable  manufactures,  and  without  seam,  for 
objects  of  clothing  and  other  uses. 

PoRTuaAL. — ^Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  were  admitted  duty  free. 

Two  Sicilies. — The  import  duty  on  crushed  sugar  was  decreased  from 
35s.  to  29^.  9(2.  per  196  lbs.;  and  on  loaf  sugar,  from  62s.  6d.  to  31«.  6d 
On  cofiee,  from  42«.  to  36^.  per  196  lbs.     On  sugar,  brown,  the  duty  was 
increased  from  2s.  to  lis.  l'27d.  per  76  lbs. 
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TuscAiTT. — An  import  duty  was  imposed  on  animals^  paper^  straw  hats, 
hay,  manufactured  straw,  and  potash. 

MoDENA^ — A  decrease  of  60  to  80  per  cent  was  made  on  the  import 
duties  on  cotton,  linen,  woollen  manufactures,  on  iron  wares,  and  on 
machinery. 

Greece. — The  tariflF  of  Greece  was  greatly  altered,  more  especially  in 
changing  &t)m  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties. 

MoBOCCO. — An  export  duty  of  Sd.  per  118  lbs.  was  imposed  on  native 
produce  of  all  kinds  exported  fix)m  Mogador. 

Tunis. — Grain  and  pulse  were  admitted  duty  free. 

Monte'  Video. — Steam  vessels,  seeds  and  plants,  gold  and  silver  coins, 
were  allowed  to  be  imported  duty  free.  A  sliding  scale,  regulated  by  the 
price  of  wheat,  was  imposed  on  wheat  flour. 

Bbazil. — A  decrease  of  20  to  40  per  cent  was  made  in  the  import  duties 
on  cotton  cambrics,  shawls  and  manties,  cottoA  shirts  for  men,  &c. 


COALMINEa 
Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Coal  Mines  for  the  Year  1857. 
DuBiNG  the  year  1856  there  were  801  fatal  colliery  accidents,  causing  the 
loss  of  1,027  lives.  In  1857,  the  number  of  accidents  was  760,  causing 
the  loss  of  1,119  lives.  The  accidents  were  74  explosions  of  fire-damp, 
360  ialls  of  roof  and  coal  and  the  sides  of  working,  144  in  shafts,  and  182 
miscellaneous. 

During  the  year  1856  there  were  about  230,000  persons  employed  in 
and  about  the  collieries  of  Great  Britain,  and  about  66  J  million  tons  of 
coal  were  raised.  The  loss  of  life  by  accidents  was,  therefore,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  person  killed  in  each  224  employed,  and  one  killed  for  each 
64,751  tons  of  coal  raised.  In  the  year  1857,  the  production  of  coal  was 
considerably  increased  in  some  districts,  whilst  in  others  there  was  a  slight 
decrease,  the  total  production  being  probably  about  68,000,000  tons.  The 
loss  of  life,  therefore,  in  1857,  is  about  one  person  killed  for  each  60,769 
tons  produced. 

This  serious  loss  of  life  amongst  persons  following  a  peaceful  occupation  is 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large,  and  imperatively  demands  the 
best  efforts  of  the  owners,  agents,  and  workpeople.  The  inspectors  have,  on 
the  whole,  acknowledged  the  increased  attention  which  has  been  paid  towards 
improving  the  management  since  the  passing  of  the  present  Act ;  but  it  was 
obvious  that  in  some  districts  accidents  occur  in  consequence  of  defective 
management;  and  the  inspectors  strongly  recommended  to  the  colliery 
owners  and  agents  in  such  districts  the  employment  of  viewers  combining 
practical  knowledge  with  scientific  attainments. 

The  efforts  being  made  by  the  owners  and  managers  of  collieries,  and 
others,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  establish  mining  schools,  are  the 
result  of  the  long  acknowledged  want  of  a  special  education  as  applied  to 
coal  mining,  and  appear  to  the  inspectors  to  deserve  encouragement 
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BANES. 

Return  of  the  Name  of  every  Bank,  other  than  Private  Banks,  whether  Vmnr 
corporate  or  Incorporate,  trading  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Colonia, 
specifying  the  nature  of  the  Liability  of  the  Shareltolders  in  every  such  Bank, 
whether  the  Liability  is  limited  or  unlimited,  and,  if  limited^  to  what  extent 
(Sir  John  Shelley.)    26th  June,  1857. 

The  return  comprises  the  names  of  124  existing  banking  companies,  widi- 
out  any  particulars  as  to  their  liability.  Also  of  25  banks  formed  since 
the  7  &  8  Vict,  c.  112,  12  of  which  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
unlimited  liability.  In  the  Bank  of  British  North  America,  and  Culonial 
Bank,  the  shareholders  were  liable  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  held  m 
them;  in  the  Bank  of  Ceylon,  the  West  India  Bank,  the  South  Australian 
Banking  Company,  the  Oriental  Bank,  the  London  Chartered  Bank  of 
Australia,  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank,  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  and  the  Bank  of  Austra- 
lasia, the  shareholders  had  a  liability  limited  to  twice  the  amount  of  their 
shares.  In  the  Bahamas  there  was  the  public  Bank  of  Nassau,  without 
shareholders.  In  New  Brunswick  there  were  7  banks,  with  shareholders 
liable  to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  In  Canada  there  were  23  banks,  with 
liability  limited  to  twice  the  amount  of  capital  paid  up.  In  the  Cape  <^ 
Good  Hope  there  were  19  banks  with  imlimited  liabilily.  In  the  Mauritius 
there  were  2  banks,  with  liability  limited  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
entire  shares.  In  New  South  Wales  there  were  8  banks,  with  the  same 
liability.  In  South  Australia,  one  bank  with  unlimited  liability,  and  2 
limited.  In  Tasmania,  5  banks :  4  unlimited  and  1  limited.  In  Victoria, 
8  banks :  1  unlimited,  and  7  limited  to  twice  the  amoimt  of  subscribed 
shares. 


FISHERr  BOARD  (SCOTLAND). 

Copy  of  Reports  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesijfi 
Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland.  (Mr,  George 
Skene  Duff.)     13th  February,  1857.    (65.) 

The  herring  trade  has  been  increasing  considerably.  The  herrings  cured 
have  mcreased  from  543,945  barrels  in  1840,  to  766,203  in  1855,  and  the 
exports  from  252,000  to  442,000  barrels.  To  the  766,203  barrels  cured, 
must  be  added  130,259  caught  but  not  cured,  giving  897,462  barrels  as  the 
total  produce  of  the  herring  fisheries  for  1855.  The  value  of  this  produce 
was  reckoned  to  have  exceeded  a  million  of  pounds.  The  capital  embarked 
in  this  trade  was  computed  at  2,700,000i.,  and  it  gives  subsistence  to 
70,000  persons.  The  Commissioners  reported  in  favour  of  retaining  tiie 
brand. 
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No.  CXXL— COMMUNICATION  BY  POST. 

Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  relaUve  to  commtmi' 
cation  by  poet,  signed  at  Aranjuer,  May  21, 1858 ;  ratified  at  Madrid,  July 
10,  1858. 


No.  CXXIL— POST-OFFICE  ABRANGBMENTS. 

Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  relative  to  Post- 
Office  arrangements,  signed  (U  London,  December  12, 1857 ;  ratified  in  Lonr 
don  January  20,  1858. 

No.  CXXm.— FOBEIQN  BBFUGEBS. 

Papers  respecting  Foreign  Refugees. 

{Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty.'^ 

On  the  21st  January,  1858,  Count  Persigny  commonicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  a  note  addressed  to  him  bj  Count  Walewski,  dated  the  20th, 
referring  to  the  trial  then  pending  in  France,  in  consequence  of  attempts 
made  on  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  this  fresh 
attempt,  like  those  which  preceded  it,  had  been  devised  in  England,  he 
continued : — 

'^  It  was  in  England  that  Fianori  formed  the  plan  of  striking  the  Emperor ; 
it  was  fix>m  Lon(&n  that,  in  an  affair  the  recollection  of  whicn  is  still  recent^ 
Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  Campanella  directed  the  assassins  whom  thej 
had  ftirnished  with  arms.  It  is  there  also  that  the  authors  of  the  last  plot 
have  leisurely  prepared  their  means  of  action,  have  studied  and  constructed 
the  instruments  of  destruction  which  they  have  emploved,  and  it  is  from 
thence  that  they  set  out  tp  carry  their  plans  into  execution. 

**  In  recording  these,  circumstances,  I  at  once  add  how  much  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Emperor  is  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  of 
reprobation  which  they  created  in  Finland*  It  is  equally  convinced,  that 
with  such  proofs  in  their  possession  oithe  abuse  of  hospitality,  the  English 
Government  and  people  understand  at  once  to  what  extent  we  are  justified 
in  directing  our  attention  to  them. 

**  No  one  appreciates  and  respects  more  than  we  do,  the  liberality  with 
which  England  is  disposed  to  exercise  the  right  of  asylum  in  regard  to 
foreigners,  victims  of  political  struggles.  France,  for  her  part,  has  always 
looked  upon  it  as  a  dutv  of  humamty  never  to  close  her  frontiers  to  any 
honourable  person  in  misfortune,  whatevtsr  might  be  the  parly  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  his  Majesty's  Government  does  not  complain  that  its  oppo- 
nents should  find  reftige  on  the  English  soil,  and  live  there  in  peace,  re- 
maining faithful  to  their  opinions,  to  their  very  passions,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  laws. 

**  But,  M.  le  Comte,  how  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  skilfrd  demagogues 
established  in  England!  It  is  no  longer  the  hostility  of  misguided  indi- 
viduals, manifesting  itself  by  all  the  excesses  of  the  press  and  all  the  vio- 
lences of  language ;  it  b  no  longer  even  the  work  of  the  factious,  seeking  to 
rouse  opinion  and  to  provoke  disorder ;  it  is  assassination,  elevated  to  doc- 
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txine^  preached  openly,  practised  in  repeated  attempts,  the  most  recent  of 
which  has  just  stmck  Europe  with  amazement  Ought,  then,  the  right  of 
asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  thin^?  Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins? 
Ought  the  English  legislation  to  contrioute  to  favour  their  designs  and  their 
plans,  and  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who,  by  their  flagrant  acts, 

Elace  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  common  right  and  under  the  ban  of 
nmanity  ? 
*'  In  submitting  these  questions  to  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  does  not  merely  discharge  a  duty  towajds 
itself,  it  re-echoes  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  legitimate  anxiety,  calls  upon  it  to  do  so ;  and  which,  in  a  matter 
where  the  common  interest  amon^  all  nations  and  all  governments  is  so 
clear,  considers  itself  entitled  to  reckon  upon  the  concurrence  of  England. 
The  repetition  and  the  wickedness  of  these  guilty  enterprises  expose  France 
to  a  danger  against  which  we  are  bound  to  provide. 

"Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  can  assist  us  in  averting  it  by 
aflFording  us  a  guarantee  of  security  which  no  State  can  refuse  to  a  neigh- 
bouring State,  and  which  we  are  authorized  to  expect  from  an  ally.  Fiuly 
relying,  moreover,  on  the  hi^h  sense  of  the  English  Cabinet,  we  refram 
from  indicating,  in  any  way,  me  measures  which  it  ma^  see  fit  to  take  in 
order  to  compnr  with  this  wish.  We  rest  entirely  upon  it  for  estimatinc  the 
decisions  which  it  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  attain  the  object;  and  we 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  have  appealed  in  vain  to  its  conscience 
and  to  its  goodwill." 


No.  CXXIV.— FOEEIGN  BBFUGEES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Despatch  from  Count  Walewaki  to  Count  de  Persigny. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1858,  Count  Persigny  communicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  a  despatch  sent  him  by  Count  Walewski,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror's Government  apologized  for  the  addresses  firom  the  army  on  the 
occasion  of  the  attacks  of  the  14th  of  January,  which  had  been  inadver- 
tently inserted  in  the  Monitewr. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  that  having  learnt  that  certain  resolutions  imputing  blame  to 
her  Majesty's  Government  for  not  having  made  any  reply  to  Count 
Walewski's  despatch  to  Count  Persigny,  dated  the  20th  of  January,  had 
been  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  Lord 
Clarendon  to  place  on  record,  that  although  he  had  not  been  charged  to 
make  any  official  communication  to  the  French  Government  in  answer  to 
that  despatch  he  was  enabled  to  place  before  the  French  Government  the 
sentiments,  views,  and  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  fiur  more 
fully  and  perhaps  more  satisfactorily  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
hb  language  been  clothed  in  a  more  official  garb. 

When  Coimt  Walewski's  despatch  was  written,  the  irritation  against  the 
supposed  apathy  of  England  in  a  matter  so  important  to  France  as  the 
preservation  of  the  Emperor's  life  was  excessive.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
idea  prevailed  that  every  conspiracy  against  his  Majesty  had  been  organized 
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in  England^  and  that  the  British  laws  gave  security  to  the  conspirators. 
No  counter-assertions  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government  would  have 
had  any  effect  at  that  moment ;  and  any  official  notice  of  Count  Walewski's 
despatch  would,  probably,  havef  involved  the  two  governments  in  a  contro- 
versial discussion  more  likely  to  have  increased  than  to  have  calmed  the 
excitement  wiiich  prevailed.  If  the  object  was  to  soothe,  it  was  important 
to  let  time  exert  its  usual  influence,  and  to  reserve  the  official  answer 
to  Count  Walewski's  despatch  until  it  was  known  whether  Parliament 
would  auswer  the  appeal  which  was  to  be  made  to  it  by  her  Majesty's 
Government. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored,  that,  while  taking  this  prudent  course, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  lost  no  opportunity  of  informing  the  French  Govern- 
ment, confidentially,  of  the  true  bearings  of  the  question  which  had  been 
raised.  His  lordship's  language  had  been,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
unfortunate  affair,  clear  and  straightforward.  While  vindicating  the  right 
of  asylum  which  Ghreat  Britain  has  ever  afforded  to  strangers  of  all  ranks 
and  nations,  and  while  declaring,  in  terms  as  explicit  as  they  are  deter- 
mined,  the  impossibility  of  infringing  on  that  great  principle  of  our  Con- 
stitution, Lord  Clarendon  showed  how  utterly  insufficient  must  any  enact- 
ment be,  to  prevent  men  of  desperate  minds  from  entering  upon  desperate 
undertakings. 

Ko.  CXXV.-^FOBEIGN  REFUQEBS  IN  EKGLAND. 

Correspondence  respecting  Foreign  Refugees  in  England. 

\Presented  to  hoik  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty."] 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  1858,  Earl  Cowley  communicated  to  the  Eail 
of  Clarendon  the  regret  of  Count  Walewski  at  the  interpretation  put  by 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  certain  phrases  in  his  despatch  to  Count 
Persigny,  adding,  t^at  Count  Walewski  was  anxious  that  the  deplorable 
events  which  have  occurred  should  not  interrupt  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  the  two  countries.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury  instructed  Earl  Cowley  to  assure  Count  Walewski  that  her 
Majesty's  advisers,  on  their  accession  to  office,  were  earnestly  desirous  of 
maintaining  in  their  integrity  those  close  and  friendly  relations  which  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Empire  have  marked  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  countries.  After  alluding 
to  the  voluntary  repudiation  by  Count  Walewski  of  anything  which  might 
be  considered  disparaging  to  the  morality  and  honour  of  England  in  his 
despatch  of  the  20th  of  January,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  announced,  that 
proceedings  had  been  instituted  in  two  cases,  one  for  complicity  in  the  late 
murderous  attempt,  and  another  for  a  publication  *^  elevating  assassination 
to  a  doctrine." 

In  %pswer  to  this  despatch  Count  Walewski  said  that  he  recognized,  in 
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common  with  the  Earl  of  Malmesburj^  the  great  benefit  of  s  good  mider- 
standing  between  the  two  countries^  and  that  he  would  be  always  disposed 
to  aid  in  maintaining  it  His  Excellency  admitted  that  he  had  used  strong 
language,  but  it  had  been  solely  with  reference  to  acts  and  proceedings 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  France,  carried  on  within  the  British  tan- 
tones.  A  formal  despatch  of  the  11th  of  March,  1856,  of  Count  Walewski 
to  Count  Persigny,  renewed  the  sentiments  of  friendship  which  animated 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor.  He  stated  that  the  Emperor  had  never 
intended  to  demand  the  support  of  foreign  governments  to  increase  his 
personal  security,  and  that  what  he  had  more  earnestly  in  view  was  tbe 
maintenance  of  the  good  relations  pYi«fing  with  the  neighbouring  States. 


No.  CXXVL— PA8SPOBT8- 

Correspondence  respecting  Passports* 

^Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Command  of  Her  M(yesty.'] 

Thebx  was  no  record  in  the  Foreign  OflBce  of  any  printed  regulatiom 
relating  to  applications  for  passports  previous  to  the  year  1846,  and  up  to 
that  year  the  understanding  was  that  applicants  for  passports  should  obtain  t 
letter  of  recommendation  from  some  respectable  person  known  to  Government, 
or  from  some  banker  or  other  responsible  person  who  would  vouch  for  their 
respectability.  In  1846  the  fee  on  the  issuing  of  a  passport  was  2L  7s.  6d,bnt 
in  1851  the  fee  was  reduced  to  7s.  6d.  In  consequence  of  the  attempt  made 
on  the  Emperor  by  refugees  who  had  left  England  for  the  express  purpose, 
the  French  Government  was  induced  to  restrict  the  &cilities  of  access  to 
France,  and  the  regulations  on  passports  in  this  country  were  somewhat 
altered.  On  the  16th  January,  1858,  Consul  Featherstonhaugh,  of  Hayre, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  attending  the  delivery  of  passports  by  French  consular  agents  in 
England  to  enable  persons  who  are  British  subjects,  or  who  pretend  to  be 
British  subjects,  to  pass  backwards  and  forwards  between  England  and 
France.     Referring  to  an  inclosed  passport,  the  British  consul  said : — 

**  Your  lordship  will  see  that  no  less  than  eleven  British  workmen  were 
included  in  one  passport,  at  the  office  of  the  French  consul-general  in  Loo- 
don.  At  that  period  of  the  year  labour  is  not  in  demand  in  France,  and 
especially  the  labour  of  foreigners.  In  consequence  these  poor  deluded  men, 
after  wandering  about  the  country,  wearing  out  their  clothes  and  shoes, 
and  meeting  with  no  employment,  had  to  tramp  their  way  back  to  this 
consulate,  utterlv  destitute  and  sick,  imploring  me  to  have  compassion  upon 
them,  to  give  them  food,  and  send  them  back  to  their  native  country. 
No  alternative  was  left  to  me,  for  if  I  were  not  to  do  it,  the  police  would 
arrest  them  for  begging  as  vagabonds  in  the  street,  and  throw  them 
into  a  loathsome  pnson,  from  whence  I  should  frequently  have  to  send 
them  to  the  hospital,  and  so  put  the  country  to  a  never-ceasing  expense. 
This  passport  rq>resents  a  single  specimen  of  an  evil  that  has  tuqp  great 
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proportions.  The  occasions  are  frequent  when  I  am  called  upon  by  the 
police  authorities  in  England^  and  persons  who  have  been  defrauded  of 
their  property,  to  trace  individuals  who  are  known  to  have  taken  pas- 
sage for  Havre,  and  in  most  cases  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  give 
conjectural  information ;  for,  out  of  more  than  5,000  passengers  that  were 
landed  here  in  1857  from  Southampton  and  London,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  British  subjects,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  came  to 
this  consulate  and  were  registered  here :  and  such  is  the  astuteness  of 
the  numerous  swindlers  that  are  constantly  passing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  such  the  consummate  caution  of  practised  political  conspirators, 
that  they  generally  baffle  every  attempt  to  detect  them :  they  know  now 
that  passports  are  given  upon  demand  to  persons  calling  themselves 
British  subjects  upon  payment  of  a  fee.  One  of  a  gang,  wanting  to  come 
here  in  the  character  of  a  British  subject,  takes  a  passport  in  a  feigned 
name,  and  delivers  it  to  his  accomplice  who  is  to  use  it;  it  bears  no  *sig- 
nalement'  like  the  one  I  enclose ;  ne  arrives  in  Havre,  shows  his  passport, 
*  au  nom  de  VEmperewTy  is  permitted  to  land  and  go  on  to  Paris,  where  he 
assumes  whatever  name  he  pleases,  and  only  uses  the  passport  when  he 
returns  to  England.  Such  is  the  facility  given  to  every  description  of  bad 
men  to  carry  on  their  nefarious  undertakmgs  in  the  character  of  British  sub- 
jects. It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  two  thieves,  in  the  character  of  English 
farmers,  reached  Paris  with  passports  of  the  class  I  have  described,  under  the 
names  of  Walter  Upton  and  Charles  Homer.  After  robbing  some  jewellers 
in  Paris,  they,  by  the  aid  of  their  passport,  embarked  at  this  place  for  South- 
ampton, and,  commencing  their  depredations  there,  were  arrested.  It  is  now 
stated  tiiat  on  the  recent  audacious  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor, 
an  Italian,  who  has  been  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  bore  a 
passport  as  a  British  subject,  countersigned  by  a  foreign  vice-consul.** 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  19th  January,  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
despatch  from  the  British  consul  at  Havre  to  Earl  Cowley,  and  desired  him 
to  communicate  the  substance  of  it  to  Count  Walewski ;  and  in  consequence  of 
such  representations,  orders  were  sent  to  prohibit  all  diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  of  France  from  giving  passports  to  any  but  French  subjects.  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  subsequently  requested  Earl  Cowley  to  represent  to  the 
French  Government,  that  inasmuch  as  the  French  consular  agents  in  this 
country  will  no  longer  grant  passports  to  other  than  French  subjects, 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  facilitating  the  issue  of  Foreign  Office 
passports  to  British  subjects ;  but  as  the  principle  on  which  the  restriction  is 
placed  on  the  French  agents  would  seem  to  be  the  very  rational  one,  that 
they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  applicants  for  passports  are 
persons  to  whom  passports  should  be  granted,  that  principle  should  equally 
apply  to  relieve  British  subjects  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  visa  of  a 
French  consular  authority  to  a  passport  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office.  Count 
Walewski,  however,  could  not  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  exempt  the  English  from  a  formality 
imposed  on  other  nations.  His  excellency  added,  that  Lord  Clarendon  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  intention  of  the  visa  was  to  guarantee  the 
respectability  of  the  bearer  of  the  passport.     It  was  only  a  voucher  for  the 
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French  authorities  in  France  that  the  passport  itself  was  genuine,  for  whicli 
the  person  giving  the  visa  would  be  held  responsible.  Tables  of  the  msas 
given  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  French  Government  every  fortnight,  so 
that  the  names  and  numbers  of  foreigners  coming  to  France  could  be  ac- 
curately known.  An  important  addition  with  r^ard  to  tnsas  had,  however, 
his  excellency  said,  been  made.  Permission  had  been  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent French  embassies  and  missions  abroad  to  affix  to  passports  what  he 
might  term  a  diplomatic  visa.  The  visa  has,  until  now,  been  affixed  by  the 
chancelier,  a  kind  of  consular  officer  attached  to  every  mission.  The  diplo- 
matic visas  would  bear  a  different  shape  from  the  consular,  in  order  that 
they  might  at  once  be  recognized,  and  would  give  facility  of  passage  to  the 
bearers  of  passports  to  which  they  were  affixed,  not  only  at  the  passport 
office,  but  at  the  custom-house.  In  £eu^,  such  visas  would  afford  facilities 
for  travelling  not  enjoyed  until  now ;  but  they  would  only  be  given  where 
the  parties  asking  for  them  were  well  known. 

In  consequence  of  these  new  regulations  in  passports  by  the  French 
Government,  the  following  notice  was  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
3rd  February,  1858:— 

*'  The  ambassador  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  having 
notified  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  the  consul-general  and  other  consular  officers  of  his 
Jmpenal  Majesty  in  the  United  Kmgdom  will  no  lon^r  grant  passports  to 
other  than  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  notice  is  hereojr  given,  that  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  {passports  by  British  subjects  desiring  to 
proceed  to  the  continent,  the  conditions  of  the  fifth  regulation  under  which 
such  passports  have  hitherto  been  issued  at  the  Foreign  Office  will  be  ex- 
tended as  hereinafter  described.  According  to  that  regulation  passports 
have  hitherto  been  granted  to  *  British  bom  subjects,  or  to  lonians,  or  to 
such  foreigners  as  have  become  naturalized  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or 
by  a  certificate  of  naturalization  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,'  who  were  either  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  or  recommended  to  him  by  some  person  who  was  known 
to  him,  or  upon  the  application  of  any  banking  firm  established  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but,  henceforth,  pass- 
ports will  also  be  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor  or  chief 
magistrate  of  any  corporate  town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  on  the 
recommendation  of  any  magistrate  or  justice  of  peace,  such  recommenda- 
tion to  be  addressed,  upon  the  cover,  to  '  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Passport  Office^  Downing  Street,  London,*  and  forwarded 
by  post  from  the  country ;  and  such  recommendation  should  be  made  in  the 
form  as  detailed,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  person  giving  the  recommen- 
dation. 

"  If  any  person  so  recommended  be  a  naturalized  British  subject,  his 
certificate  of  naturalization,  with  his  signature  subscribed  to  the  oath 
printed  on  the  third  page  of  his  certificate,  must  be  forwarded  with  the 
application  for  his  passport 

"  The  passport  so  applied  for  will  be  transmitted  by  return  of  post,  if 
possible,  to  the  mayor,  chief  magistrate,  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
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who  may  have  given  the  recommendation,  to  be  delivered  by  him  to  the 
party;  and  if  the  passport  should  be  required  for  a^ naturalized  British 
subject,  his  certificate  will  be  returned  with  the  passport ;  but  the  mayor, 
chief  majgistrate,  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  on  whose  application  a 
passport  is  granted  to  a  naturalized  British  subject,  not  being  a  servant  included 
m  his  employer's  passport,  will  require  such  naturalized  British  subject  to  sign 
the  passport  in  his  presence.  The  charge  on  the  issue  of  each  passport,  what- 
ever number  of  persons  may  be  named  in  it,  is  six  shillingB ;  ana  that  sum  must 
be  forwarded  with  the  application  for  the  passport ;  and  if  the  remittance  be 
by  post-office  order,  such  order  is  to  be  made  payable  to  the  *  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Foreign  Office,'  at  the  Post-office,  Charing  Cross.  If,  however,  a  person 
recommended  from  the  country  for  a  passport  prefers  it,  he  may  obtain  his 
passport  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the  day  allowing  the  receipt  of  the 
application,  and  pay  the  charge  on  the  passport  being  cblivered  to  him ;  but 
in  this  case,  the  words  *  Passport  will  be  applied  for  at  the  Foreign  Office,' 
must  be  added  to  the  letter  of  recommenOEition.  The  form  of  application 
heretofore  adopted  by  banking  firms  will  continue  to  be  used  by  them. 

"  The  general  regulations  for  passports  as  now  amended,  are  as  follows : — 

*'  1.  Applications  for  foreign  office  passports  must  be  made  in  writing ;  and 
addressed  upon  the  cover  to  *  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Passport  Office,  Downing  Street,  London.' 

**  2.  The  charge  on  tiie  issue  of  a  passport,  whatever  number  of  persons 
may  be  named  in  it,  is  six  shillings,  which  sum  includes  five  shillings  stamp 
duty. 

"3.  Foreign  Office  passports  are  granted  only  to  British-bom  subjects,  or 
to  lonians,  or  to  such  foreigners  as  have  become  naturalized,  either  by  Act 
of  Parliament  or  by  a  certificate  of  naturalization  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department  When  the  party  is  a  naturalized 
British  subject,  he  will  be  so  oesignated  in  his  passport ;  and  if  his  certi- 
ficate of  naturalization  be  dated  subsequently  to  the  24th  of  August,  1850, 
his  passport  will  be  marked  as  good  for  one  year  only ;  but  this  regulation 
will  not  preclude  any  person  whom  it  affects  from  obtaining,  at  any  friture 
period,  on  his  producmg  his  old  passport,  a  fresh  passport  for  a  further 
limited  period  of  one  year,  without  being  required  to  pay  a  fresh  charge. 

'*  4.  Passports  are  issued  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  four,  on  the 
dayj  following  that  on  which  the  application  for  the  passport  has  been 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

**  5.  Passports  are  granted  to  persons  who  are  either  known  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  recommended  to  him  by  some  person  who  is  known  to 
him ;  or  upon  the  application  of  any  banking  firm  established  in  London, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  fcngdom ;  or  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  any  corporate  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  or  of  any  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace. 

**  6.  Passports  cannot  be  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office  to  a  person  already 
abroad:  such  person  should  apply  to  the  nearest  British  mission  or 
consulate. 

**  7.  Foreign  Office  passports  must  be  coimtersigned  at  the  mission  in 
London,  or  at  some  consulate  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  country  which  the  bearer  of  the  passport  intends  to  visit* 

*  It  is  requisite  that  the  bearer  of  every  passport  granted  bj  tbe  Foreign  Office  should 
sign  his  passport  before  he  sends  it  to  be  visa'd  at  any  foreign  mission  or  consulate  in 
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<  '^  8*  A  Foreign  Office  passport  granted  for  one  journey  to  a  British-bom 
subject  or  to  an  Ionian,  or  to  a  *  naturaKzed  British  subject '  whose  certi- 
ficate of  naturalization  is  dated  previously  to  August  24,  1850,  may  be 
used  for  any  subsequent  journey,  if  countersigned  afresh  by  the  ministers 
or  consuls  of  the  countries  which  the  bearer  intends  to  visit :  but  a  passport 
granted  for  one  journey  to  a  'naturalized  British  subject,'  whose  certificate 
IS  dated  subsequently  to  the  24th  of  August,  1850,  can  only  be  ufied  for  a 
subsequent  journey  undertaken  within  the  period  for  which  the  passport  has 
been  originally  granted.'' 

Inquiries  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Governors  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
as  to  whether  they  were  authorized  to  issue  passports  to  English  and  Jersey 
people  desirous  of  proceeding  to  France,  and  her  Majesty's  Government 
authorized  the  Lieutenant-Governors  to  do  so.  In  commimicating  such 
resolution  of  the  British  Government  to  Count  Walewski,  Earl  Cowley  took 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  considered  that  every  Grovemment  had 
the  right  of  making  its  own  regulations  for  the  issuing  of  passports  within 
its  own  dominions,  and  that  no  foreign  Government  could  refuse  to  recog- 
nize passports  delivered  according  to  those  regulations.  Count  Walewski 
admitted  this  theory  without  Tiesitation. 

On  the  14th  February,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  requested  Earl  Cowley  to 
ascertain  from  the  French  Government  whether  a  passport  was  required  for 
landing  in  France  where  the  person  has  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
interior,  and  also  whether  her  Majesty's  consuls  could  grant  passports  to 
such  persons  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  Paris  or  elsewhere.  In  answer 
to  these  inquiries.  Count  Walewski  stated  that  no  person  whatever  woold 
be  permitted  to  land  in  France  without  a  passport,  nor  would  a  consul's 
passport  given  to  any  one  in  that  predicament  be  recognized.  Numerous 
complaints  having  been  made  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  the  follow- 
ing article  explanatory  of  the  new  regulations  respecting  passports  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  25th  March,  1858 : — 

'^  Complaints  havQ  been  raised  against  the  measures  which  the  Emperor's 
^  Government  has  lately  taken  to  regulate  the  issue  of  passports  and  visas. 
Nevertheless,  all  that  has  been  done  is  to  put  in  force  again  the  regulations 
which  date  back  to  the  years  1791,  1807,  1810,  and  1816,  and  which  were 
revised  and  amalgamated  in  1833.  These  regulations  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  enactments : — 

*'  French  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  must  not  issue  passports  to  their 
countrvmen,  except  when  the  identity  of  the  claimants  is  recognized  and 
proved  by  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

"  These  agents  are  forbidden  to  issue  passports  to  foreigners.  This  is  a 
fundamental  principle  which  has  been  departed  from  in  England.  The 
British  Government,  having  itself  recognized  the  inconvenience  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  has  taken  measures  to  provide  that,  for  the  future, 

England;  without  such  signature  either  the  visa  may  be  reAued,  or  the  yalidity  of  the  pan- 

goBt  questioned  abroad.  And  travellers  who  may  have  any  intention  of  visiting  the  Austrisn 
tates  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  their  travels  on  the  Continent,  are  particularly  and  ear- 
nestly advised  not  to.  quit  England  without  having  their  passports  visd'd  at  the  Austrian 
mission  in  London:  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  visa  to  a  Foreign  Office  passport  of  either 
the  Prussian  or  Sardinian  authorities  in  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
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their  countrymen  may  no  longer  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
agents,  and  may  be  able  to  procure  titres  de  voyage  from  English  authorities. 

French  diploifnatic  and  consular  agents  have  retained  the-  power  of 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  bearers  of  passports  for  which  their  visa  is 
necessary.  This  power  is  the  evident  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  existing 
legislation,  but  the  obligation  imposed  by  it  is  not  absolute,  and  every 
latitude  is  given  to  the  Emperor's  agents,  to  give  weight  to  exceptional 
cases;  which  agents,  also,  are  authorized  to  visevy  without  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  persons  interested,  passports  issued  by  the  competent  autho- 
rities of  foreign  States  to  their  own  countrymen  whenever  such  passports 
shall  be  addressed  to  these  agents  by  the  Governments  of  such  States,  with 
a  special  recommendation  and  on  their  responsibility. 

Finally,  independently  of  these  facilities,  and  in  virtue  of  the  regulations 
which  prohibit  our  vice-consular  agents,  who  are  foreign  subjects,  in  the 
States  bordering  on  or  neighbouring  to  the  empire,  to  issue  passports  and 
vUaSy  a  prohibition  justified  by  the  abuses  which  had  arisen,  the  Emperor's 
Government  has  already  established,  and  proposes  to  establish,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  service,  on  the  points  near  our  frontier  in  which  the 
streams  of  travellers  coming  into  France  concentrate,  French  consular 
agents,  authorized  to  issue  passports  and  visas,  so  as  to  spare  travellers  any 
inconvenient  or  troublesome  delay. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  preceding  brief  explanations,  that  if  the  interest 
of  public  tranquillity  has  rendered  necessary  a  strict  return  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations,  the  Emperor's  Government,  far  from  extending 
their  range,  has,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
might  really  interfere  with  the  relations  between  France  and  foreign 
countries. 


No.  CXXVn.— PATRIOTIC  FUND. 


First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund. 
26th  March,  1858.     (163.) 

[^Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty."] 

The  Commission  was  issued  on  the  7th  of  October,  1854,  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Seymour,  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Earl  of  Chichester,  Earl  Nelson,  Earl  Grey,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Viscount  Combermere,  Viscount  Hardinge,  Baron  Rokeby, 
Baron  Colchester,  Baron  Panmure,  Baron  Seaton,  Baron  St  Leonards, 
Baron  Raglan,  Sidney  Herbert,  James  Lindsay,  Sir  James  Robert  George 
Graham,  Henry  Thomas  Lowry  Corry,  Edward  EUice,  Robert  Vernon 
Smith,  Sir  John  Somerset  Pakington,  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  Sir 
William  Parker,  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  Ross,  Lord  Mayor  of  our  city  of  London,  Joseph  Hume, 
Thomas  Baring,  John  Gellibrand  Hubbard,  John  Wilson  Patten,  Samuel 
Morton  Peto,  Edward  Burke  Roche,  and  John  Ball 

Having  recited  that  many  were  desirous  to  testify  their  loyalty  to  the 
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Queen  by  a  generous  benevolence  towards  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  have  been  killed,  or  who  may  die  amidst 
the  ravages  and  casualties  of  war,  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  take  measures 
for  safe  custody  and  application  of  funds,  the  Commissioners  were  instructed 
to  make  fall  and  diligent  inquiry  into  the  best  mode  of  aiding  the  loyalty 
and  benevolence  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  of  ascertaining  the  means 
by  which  the  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  contributions  can  be  best  applied 
0.1  the  10th  May,  1855,  the  Commissioners  made  their  first  report: — 

The  unprecedented  amount  which  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  has 
been  contributed  in  answer  to  that  appeal,  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  your  Majesty's  subjects  have  embraced  an  occasion  of 
testifying  at  once  their  loyal  support  of  the  great  contest  in  which  our 
country  is  engaged,  and  their  recognition  of  the  claims  of  those  gallant  mai 
who  may  unhappily  fall  in  it  A  sum  exceeding  a  million  sterling  has  now 
been  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  our  account.  Every  class  of  the 
commimity  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  Fund.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  great  corporate  mercantile  bodies  of  the  kingdom, 
have  proportioned  their  donations  to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  to 
their  large  share  of  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Providence  upon  this  fevoured 
land.  On  the  other,  we  have  found  that  the  brilliant  deeds  of  our  coantiT- 
men  in  arms  have  awakened  equal  sympathy  in  every  class  of  humble  life, 
even  among  those  whose  generous  impulses  can  be  gratified  only  at  the 
cost  of  privation  and  self-denial.  Contributions  of  large  amount  have  been 
received  f5pom  agricultural  districts  and  rural  parishes,  swelled  by  the  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  the  peasantry ;  artisans,  domestic  servants,  workpeople, 
labourers,  individually  and  in  associations,  have  felt  a  patriotic  pride  and  a 
generous  satisfaction  m  answering  their  Sovereign's  appeal.  In  one  striking 
instance,  the  inmates  of  the  Reformatory  Asylum,  Smith  Street,  West- 
minster, having  literally  nothing  of  their  own  to  give,  denied  themselves  a 
meal,  that  its  value  might  be  offiared  as  their  gift.  We  deem  it  a  fiict 
deserving  your  Majesty's  notice,  that  even  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  have  very  generally  contributed  their  "  mite"  to  enlarge  the  amount 
of  the  nation's  bounty. 

It  will  be  our  duty  hereafter  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  as  detailed  a 
statement  as  may  be  practicable  of  the  sources  from  whicn  the  Patriotic 
Fund  has  been  derived.  Your  Majesty  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the 
contributions  have  not  been  confined  to  Great  Britain  or  even  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects.  Very  large  sums  have  been  received  firom  British 
residents  abroad.  Your  Majesty's  representatives  in  the  colonies,  acting 
as  Commissioners  in  aid,  have  been  warmly  seconded  by  the  loyal  feelings 
of  your  Majesty's  colonial  subjects,  in  proof  of  which  we  can  noint  to  mag- 
nificent contributions  firom  India,  from  the  North  American  Colonies,  from 
Australia,  and  in  fact  firom  nearly  every  British  possession ;  amongst  other 
contributions  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  who  have 
subscribed  the  sum  of  lOOL  Your  Majesty's  consuls-general,  consuls,  and 
other  influential  British  subjects  also,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  mani- 
fested a  laudable  zeal  in  contributing  themselves,  and  in  encouraging  and 
collecting  contributions  to  the  national  Fund.  We  have  peculiar  pleasure 
in  reporting  to  your  Migesty  that  the  natives  of  many  foreign  countries  also 
have  spontaneously  and  largely  contributed^  and  Iiave  accompanied  their 
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donations  with  kind  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  suiTerers,  and  tes- 
timony to  their  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  war  in  which  your  Majesty  and 
Allies  are  engaged. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  total  number  of  widows  who  had. 
actually  applied  for  relief  up  to  the  10th  May,  1855,  was  1,487,  together 
with  1,802  children.  Upon  the  subject  of  investment  the  Commissioners 
reported  as  follows : — 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  benevolent  objects  proposed  by  your  Majesty's 
Royal  Commission,  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  all-important  boon  of 
education.  To  this  object  we  have  directed  our  careful  attention.  In  the 
great  uncertainty  which  must  prevail  for  some  time  to  come  as  to  the  number 
of  orphan  children  of  any  class  who  may  look  to  us  for  protection,  it  would 
be  premature  to  originate  any  large  or  general  measure.  In  many  cases 
benevolent  individuals  have  undertaken  the  charge  and  education  of  orphan 
children.  Some  of  the  principal  orphan  asylums  have  offered  to  provide  for 
others ;  and  our  executive  and  finance  committee  has  given  a  general  notice 
that  it  will  defray  the  small  weekly  charge  incurred  by  sending  any  of  the 
children  of  mothers  relieved  from  the  Fund  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  their 
localities,  havingdue  regard  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  children  or  of 
their  parents.  We  have  further  authorized  this  committee  to  place  orphans 
for  education  in  any  asylum,  industrial  school,  or  other  establishment  for 
receiving  orphans  or  destitute  children,  which  offers  itself  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  for  the  present  we  have  thought  it  desirable  not  to  authorize 
the  committee  to  purchase  perpetual  rights  of  presentation,  or  to  endow  or 
enlarge  any  such  establishments. 

The  receipts  between  the  16th  October,  1854,  and  the  5th  May,  1855, 
amounted  to  989,921^,  and  of  bills  not  then  due,  61,524^^  making  a  total  of 
l,051,445t 

On  the  9th  February,  1858,  the  Commissioners  made  their  second  report, 
in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  increase  of  the  sum  contributed  to  1,453,045/., 
they  stated  the  modes  proposed  for  the  investment  of  the  fund  to  the  perma- 
nent benefit  of  the  two  services.  They  had  decided  to  establish  and  endow 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  300  daughters  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines.  Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  mark  her  approbation  of 
this  arrangement  by  laying  the  first  stone  of  The  Royal  Victoria  Patriotic 
Asylum.  They  have  also  set  apart  a  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  institution  for  sons  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  but  on  a  more 
limited  scale,  as  they  are  already  partially  provided  for  by  the  existing  Royal 
Asylums  at  Greenwich,  Chelsea,  and  Kilmainham.  They  also  purchased 
the  right  of  a  limited  number  of  presentations  to  the  following  institutions, 
established  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  two  military  services.  The  under- 
mentioned sums  have  been  thus  appropriated,  viz. : — 25,000i.  Wellingtcm 
College,  for  maintenance  and  education  of  sons  of  military  officers,  **  without 
regard  to  their  religious  persuasions  or  creed.**  3,000t  Cambridge  Asylum, 
for   maintenance  of  widows  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
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2^5002.  each  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Schools  of  Portsmouth  and  Hy- 
mouthy  for  education  of  children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who  are 
provided  with  dinner.  5,000t  Royal  Naval  Female  School,  for  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  daughters  of  naval  officers,  who  are  also  furnished 
with  books. 

The  total  number  of  the  widows  of  the  primary  class  who  had  actually 
applied  for  relief  up  to  the  latest  return,  is  3,156 ;  and  in  connection  with 
them  were  3,840  children,  exclusive  of  166  orphans  who  had  lost  both 
parents.  Of  the  above  44  widows,  192  children,  and  3  orphans  have  died 
since  they  were  placed  on  the  list 

The  total  number  of  the  second  class,  that  of  officers'  widows  and  children, 
in  the  receipt  of  allowances  firom  this  fund,  is  351 ;  of  whom  are  widows 
122,  children  217,  and  orphans  who  have  lost  both  parents  127. 

The  Commissioners  concluded  their  report  by  adverting  to  certain  charges 
made  against  them  of  partiality  on  religious  grounds,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  trust,  alleging  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  serious 
imputation. 

Statement  of   Amount   of   Patbiotic  Fund  to  31st  December,  1857, 
showing  Sources  whence  received. 


Ekoland  and  Wales  (induding  ChaDnel  Islands)     

Ibelakd       

Scotland 

Army,  Nayy,  Dockyards,  Hospitals,  Ciyil  Serv^ice,  FoUoe,  &c.,  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  embodied  indifltincl  subscription  lists 

BbITIBH  Fo68£88IONS,  TIZ. — 


Antigua 
Australia,  tub.: — 

New  South  Wales  ... 

South  Australia 

Tasi^ania     ... 

Victoria        

West  Australia 

Bahamas      

Barbadoes 

Bermuda      

Canada         

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Ceylon  

Dominica     

Gibraltar     

Gold  Coast 

Grenada       

Guiana,  British      

Honduras     

Hong  Kong 

India,- tIz.: — 

Calcutta       

Bombay        ...    ^    ... 

Madras         

Jamaica       

Labuan         

Long  Island  and  Bum  Cay 


£  «. 

64,916  6 

6,297  0 

28,375  5 

47,711  10 

818  4 


6 
0 
7 
3 
2 


£    s, 
128     5 


£  9.   d. 

43,768  11     9 

21,000  0    0 

16,388  1  10 


148,118  6 

449  11 

496  14 

853  17 

28,078  9 

9,520  4 

4,584  6 

35  7 

1,608  13 

119  2 

176  8 

4,564  13 

665  18 

2,239  1 


81,156  13 

1,239  15 

34  19 

3     2 


£       s,  d. 

884,990  17  5 

60,046  11  9 

149,746  12  S 

12,099    8  S 


Carried  forward 
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£        9.  d.  £         s,    d. 

Brought  forward            283,473  10  7    1,106,883    9    6 

Malacca        112    2  6 

Malta  (including  subscriptions  ftrom  Tunis  and  BcDgazy)  793  16  3 

Mauritius 1,698    0  7 

Nevis            15  16  1 

New  Brunswick      «  7,294  11  11 

Newfoundland         1,961  19  0 

New  Zealand          8,706    6  5 

Nora  Scotia            5,472  10  4 

Prince  Edward's  Island 2,094    7  0 

Prince  of  Wales's  Island  (Penang)        870    6  2 

Seychelles 90    0  0 

Sierra  Leone            164    3  0 

Singapore 734  18  10 

St.  Christopher       71  10  5 

St.  Helena 206     1  0 

St.  Lucia      71     9  4 

St.  Vincent              137    4  8 

Tortola  (Virgin  Islands) 3    0  0 

Trinidad       1,178    2  9 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands             180    7  5 

Vancouver's  Island            60    1  6 


Total  from  British  Possessions 315,389  15    8 

British  residents  and  others  in  foreign  countries  30,771  17  11 


£1,453,045     3     l 


No.  CXXVm.— LAND  TRANSPORT  CORPS. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the 
Complaints  of  the  Officers  of  the  Land  Transport  Corpsy  as  set  forth  in 
their  Petition  presented  on  the  llth  day  of  August,  1857,  alleging  that  they 
had  not  received  the  rate  of  Half-Pay  which  they  state  they  were  entitled  to 
claim.     (401.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  26th  April,  1858,  and  it  copsisted  of 
General  (Dodrington,  Colonel  North,  Mr.  Mowbray,  Lord  Adolphus  Vane 
Tempest,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Kingscote,  Lord.  John  Hay,  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Thomas  Dimcombe,  Mr.  Cowan,  Captain  Sturt,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  John  Ramsden.  The  Committee  examined  several  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  and  reported  as  follows : — 

The  petitioners  complained  that  on  the  reduction  of  the  corps  to  which 
ihey  belonged,  they  haa  not  received  the  rate  of  half-pay,  which,  as  oflScers, 
having  been  dulv  appointed  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  holding  commis- 
sions signed  by  ner  Majesty,  they  considered  they  were  entitled  to  claim. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  advanced  a  complaint  before  your  committee,  that 
they  had  not  received  the  proper  amount  of  outfit  allowance,  to  which,  as 
cavalry  oflScers,  they  considered  themselves  entitled.  Your  Committee  find 
that  the  petitioners  were  oflScers  of  her  Majesty's  land  forces,  holding  com- 
missions signed  by  her  Majesty,  similar  to  those  held  by  otiier  oflScers  of 
the  regular  forces,  and  that  such  commissions  were  duly  pubUshed  in  the 
London  Gazette.  Your  Committee  find  that  the  Land  Transport  Corps  was 
established  as  a  non-purchasing  corps ;  but  your  Committee  doubt  whether 
this  condition  was  made  known  to  the  oflScers  before  they  accepted  their 
commissions.  Your  Committee  find  that  appointments  to  lieutenancies  in 
the  Military  Train  were  oflfered  to  some  of  tne  oflScers  holding  the  grade  of 
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captains  in  the  late  Land  Transport  Corps,  which  were  accepted  in  some 
instances  and  refused  in  others.  From  evidence  before  your  Committee,  it 
appears  that  the  course  of  offering  lower  grade  to  that  previouslj  held  is 
anomalous  and  exceptional. 

Your  Committee  find  that  the  officers  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  who 
appeared  before  them  consisted  of  two  classes :  those  who  were  appointed 
from  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and  those  who  obtained  their 
appointments  from  civil  situations.  With  repuxl  to  the  first  class  named, 
jour  Committee  have  received  evidence  that  in  some  cases  commissions  in 
^  the  Land  Transport  Corps  were  given  as  rewards  for  distinguished  conduct, 
and  in  other  cases  those  officers  were  men  of  acknowledged  good  service; 
and  that  such  commissions  were  considered  equivalent  to  commissions  in 
the  army.  In  the  case  of  artillery  non-commissioned  officers,  of  which  class 
there  are  a  large  proportion,  they  were  invited  to  enter  the  Land  Transport 
Corps,  on  account  of  their  previous  knowledge  in  matters  relating  to  horses, 
waggons,  and  carts;  further,  your  Committee  were  informed  by  Lord 
Panmure  that  he  considered  a  non-commissioned  officer,  having  received 
his  commission  in  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  would  have  been  allowed  to 
dispose  of  the  same  by  sale,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  the  regulations  of  the  service. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class,  your  Committee  find  that  many  gentle- 
men, actuated  by  the  hope  of  advancement,  and  by  a  laudable  desire  to 
serve  their  country,  gave  up  at  the  time  of  the  war  civil  situations  of  &ir 
emolument  to  enter  as  officers  in  this  corps.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  at 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  it  was  notified  to  the  officers  of  the  Land  Trans- 
port Corps^  in  an  order  from  Horfield  Barracks,  February  26,  1857, 
that  their  services,  with  the  exception  of  nineteen  officers  named  in  the 
margin  of  the  order  (some  of  whom  have  since  recSved  fresh  appoint- 
ments), were  dispensed  with.  Communications  were  then  received  by 
these  gentlemen  fi*om  the  army  agent,  informing  them  that  a  warrant  was 
in  preparation  to  place  them  on  a  special  rate  of  half-pay.  Those  who 
had  risen  firom  the  ranks  on  the  following  scale: — captains,  5^.;  lieu- 
tenants, 35.  6 J. ;  comets,  Zs.  Such  rates  to  be  permanent  Yeur  Com- 
mittee had  evidence  before  them  that  the  ordinary  rates  payable  under  the 
warrant  to  officers  having  served  the  specified  time,  are,  by  the  regulations, 
^-captains,  75.  6(L ;  lieutenants,  45.  8a. ;  comets,  35.  6(2.  With  regard  to 
the  rate  of  half-pay  granted  to  those  officers  who  came  firom  civil  situa- 
tions, they  were  also  informed  by  the  army  agent  that  they  would  be 
granted  the  full  rate,  viz.  captains,  75.  QcL ;  lieutenants,  45.  ScL ;  comets, 
35.  6d, ;  but  only  for  a  temporary  period,  ranging  from  two  to  three  years. 

It  was  proved  to  your  Committee  that  remonstrances  were  made  to  the 
War  Department  against  this  arrangement,  by  those  officers  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  on  die  ground  of  the  exceptional  nature  of  this  reduced  rate 
of  half-pay  granted  them ;  and  on  the  part  of  those  who  came  fix)m  civil 
life,  on  the  ground  of  its  temporary  character,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
given  up  gowi  situations  to  enter  the  army ;  the  circumstance  that  by  this 
arrangement  they  would  find  themselves  penniless  at  the  end  of  a  short 
period  was  strongly  advanced  by  them. 

The  hardships  complained  of,  and  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  are 
especially  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Captain  M'Gorrery,  who  after  thirty- 
one  years'  service,  two  of  them  as  an  officer,  receives  by  the  rate  allowed 
him  only  25.  6(L  a  day  more  than  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  be 
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remained  in  the  artillery.  In  that  corps  he  had  held  for  seven  years  and  a 
half  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  of  field  batteries^  and  he  is  now  called  on 
to  maintain  himself  and  family,  in  the  advanced  social  position  in  which  his 
commission  has  placed  him,  upon  so  small  an  increase  as  2«.  6d.  per  dian. 

The  case  of  Captain  Hillixerj  an  officer  with  twenty-three  years'  dis- 
tinguished service,  is  detailed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Panmure,  and 
printed.  Your  Committee  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  it  as  illus- 
trative Qf  the  general  bearing  of  these  officers'  pecuniary  position,  and  the 
hardship  infficted  on  them  by  placing  them  in  the  situation  of  commissioned 
officers,  without  afibrding  them,  when  reduced,  adequate  means  of  main- 
taining their  new  position. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  hardship  entailed  upon  those  appointed 
to  commissions  from  civil  life,  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Captain  Hudson, 
who  gave  up  a  lucrative  situation  of  about  500^  a  year  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  officer  had  served  in  the  field 
in  the  Kafir  wars  of  1846,  1847,  1851,  1852,  and  1853;  and  he  alleges 
that,  by  entering  the  Land  Transport  Corps  as  an  officer,  he  lost  his  claim 
to  a  superannuation  allowance  of  about  lOOL  a  year,  to  which  he  would 
have  been  entitled  for  his  civil  services ;  he  obtained  the  position  of  captain, 
and  is  now  in  receipt  of  7«.  6cL  per  diem  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  this  provision  will  cease. 

There  is  also  a  case  which  the  war  authorities  have  considered  as  of  an 
exceptional  character,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Stevens,  who,  though  he 
had  formerly  served  in  the  army,  had  left  it  by  purchasing  his  discharge 
some  time  before  the  war.  This  gentleman  enter^  first  as  a  private  in  the 
Land  Transport  Corps,  passed  through  the  grades  of  a  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  was  promoted  to'  be  a  captain ;  this  gentleman  claims,  and  it 
appears  to  your  Committee  justly,  to  be  considered  as  coming  from  the 
ranks  ;  the  War  Department  has  refused  so  to  consider  him,  and  denies  his 
rank,  which  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  cannot  with  justice  be  disputed.  There  is  another  class  which  have 
advanced  their  claims  before  your  Committee,  namely,  those  officers  who 
were  given  commissions  from  the  Militia  into  the  Land  Transport  Corps,  but 
your  Committee  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  especial  reference  to  their 
case,  as  being  similar  to  that  of  the  officers  generally. 

Your  Committee  have  thus  shortly  brought  to  your  notice  the  leading 
points  in  the  case  of  the  petitioners.  It  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Department,  that  by  the  warrant,  in  their  interpretation,  these  gentle- 
men had  no  claim  to  any  permanent  half-pay,  as  they  had  not  qualified 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  warrant  of  1854,  which,  in  clause  41 « 
states  that  an  officer  actually  must  have  done  duty  in  some  regiment  or 
corps,  or  in  some  other  military  capacity  in  the  public  service,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years,  to  entitle  him  to  be  placed  on  half-pay  on  reduction. 
The  War  Department  have  interpreted  this  as  requiring  tm'ee  years'  bond 
fide  service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  order  to  entitle  an  officer  to  a  claim 
for  half-pay,  and  did  not  consider  that  service  performed  as  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  could  properly  come  under  the  head  of  ^^some  other 
military  capacity." 

Your  Committee  would  here  remark  on  the  injurious  effect  of  this  clause 
and  its  interpretation  on  the  position  of  those  meritorious  officers,  who  had 
rendered  good  or  distinguished  service  to  their  country  for  a  long  period  of 
years.     In  some  cases  these  officers  were  within  a  few  months  of  the 
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required  three  years'  service  as  officers ;  they  pressed  to  be  employed,  and 
allowed  to  complete  the  necessary  period,  but  no  opportunity  was  afforded 
them  to  do  so.  Your  Committee  nnd,  that  in  the  case  of  paymasters  and 
quartermasters,  previous  service  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  is  considered, 
and  allowed  by  the  terms  of  the  warrant  of  1854,  and  your  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  but  just  that,  in  all  cases  of  non-commissioned 
officers  being  promoted  to  commissions,  their  former  services  should  be 
fairly  considered.  Lord  Panmure  stated  to  your  Committee  that,  as  it  was 
not  in  his  power,  by  the  terms  of  the  warrant  of  1854,  to  grant  permanent 
half-pay  to  those  officers,  he  had  taken  their  case  into  consideration,  and, 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  hardship  which  he  considered  would  be  done  to 
those 'officers  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  regulation,  had,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Treasury,  proposed  the  reduced  permanent  allowance  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  and  which  those  officers  now  receive.     While 

^our  Committee  are  not  able  to  say  that  under  the  warrant  the  officers 
ave  a  legal  claim  to  the  regular  rate  of  half-pay,  tliey  recommend  that 
steps  should  be- taken  to  grant  to  both  classes  the  regular  rates  of  permanent 
half-pay,  according  to  the  rank  of  their  commission.  Your  Committee  also 
recommend  that  the  authorities  of  the  War  Department  should  consider 
those  cases  of  the  officers  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  who  state  that  they 
did  receive  the  proper  outfit  allowance  as  cavalry  officers. 

Your  Committee  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  testimonials  given  in 
by  these  officers,  as  showing  the  character  of  these  gentlemen,  all  of  them 
in  the  highest  terms  of  commendation ;  most  of  these  officers  served  for 
many  years;  many  of  them  received  honorary  distinctions;  many  were 
wounded ;  and  all  exhibited  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  their  country  in  a 
time  of  great  difficulty  and  emergency. 

Your  Committee  think  it  right  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  case  of  some 
officers  promoted  by  general  orders  in  the  Crimea  *^  pending  her  Majesty's 
pleasure."  The  war  came  to  a  close,  the  promotion  has  not  been  confirmed, 
and  they  have  not  been  given  the  rank  which  would  entitle  them  to  the 
half-pay  of  that  superior  grade.  Your  Committee  hope  that  the  case  of 
those  officers  will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  W  ar  Department. 

Your  Committee,  therefore,  anxiously  hope  diat  the  claim  of  the  peti- 
tioners may  be  granted  without  further  delay ;  and  your  Committee  cannot 
but  express  their  regret  that  those  requests  should  not  have  been  earlier 
complied  with,  and  that  so  deserving  a  class  should  not  have  been  more 
generously  acted  by. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact,  that  many  of  these  officers  had  not  only  long  but  distinguished 
war  service ;  their  experience,  particularly  of  those  from  the  cavalry  and 
artillery,  was  most  valuable ;  and  at  a  time  of  pressure,  when  the  effective 
state  of  the  Land  Transport  Corps  was  essential  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
it  was  an  honourable  ambition  and  hope  which  induced  them  to  accept 
commissions ;  and  if  they  cannot  have  luU-pay  employment,  it  would  be  a 
subject  of  regret  to  your  Committee  that  a  reward  given  in  the  future 
interest  of  the  army  on  active  service  should  have  placed  such  men  in  a 
position  of  comparative  disadvantage ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  pen- 
sioned as  the  higher  class  of  non-commissioned  officers,  they  would  have 
been  in  a  more  advantageous  situation  as  to  money  and  possible  employ- 
ment than  when  placed  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  rank  of 
officers  and  gentlemen  upon  their  present  reduced  allowance. 
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No.  CXXIV.— WILLIAM  HKNBT  BAKBEB. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Allegations 
contained  in  the  Petition  of  William  Henry  Barber^  presented  on  the  27th 
day  of  April  lasty  and  to  consider  and  report  whether  any^  and  what  step, 
should  he  taken  in  reference  thereto.     (397.) 

Thb  Committee  was  nominated  on  the  15th  Jane,  I8585  and  it  consisted  of 
Lord  Hotham,  Viscount  Goderich,  Sir  John  TroUope,  Messrs.  Brady, 
Hardy,  Milner  Gibson,  Bright,  Wilson,  Crossley,  Collier,  Adams,  Massey, 
Arthur  Mills,  Cobbett,  and  Yorke. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1858,  the  Committee  made  the  following  report : — 

Your  Committee  have  inquired  carefully  into  the  allegations  of  the 
petition,  and  find  them  to  have  been  substantially  proved. 

Your  Committee  have  not  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether,  in  the  present  or  like  cases,  pecuniary  compensation  should  be 
granted,  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  precluding  them  from  recom- 
mending any  grant  of  public  money.  Your  Committee  cannot,  however, 
forbear  to  state,  that  the  facts  presented  to  their  notice  in  respect  to  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Barber,  to  the  sufferinj^  he  endured  during  the  time  his 
sentence  was  bein^  carried  out  in  Norrolk  Island,  and  to  his  subsequent 
exculpation  from  the  charge  on  which  he  was  convicted,  are  so  peculiar  as 
to  render  his  case  exceptional ;  and  your  Committee  desire  to  express  their 
opinion  that  Mr.  Barber  has  strong  claims  on  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Crown. 

The  Committee  examined  the  following  witnesses : — Mr.  William  Henry 
Barber,  Major-General  Joseph  Childs,  Rev.  Thomas  George  Rogers,  John 
William  Smith,  C.B.,  and  Robert  Peckham. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Barber  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  in  prac- 
tice for  eight  years,  from  1836  to  1844,  and  had  served  his  articles  with 
Messrs.  Scoones  of  Tunbridge,  with  whom  he  continued  seventeen  years. 
In  1843  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  for  trial,  and  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing he  was  indicted  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  certain  forged  documents, 
viz.  three  wills,  an  administration  bond,  and  a  bond  given  on  the  grant  of 
letters  of  administration,  knowing  them  to  be  forged.  Bail  was  revised 
for  him,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  four  months.  The  indictment  related  to 
a  transaction  occurring  in  four  different  years.  The  trial  took  place  in 
April,  1844,  and  Joseph  Fletcher,  a  retired  surgeon,  was  indioted  with  him. 
Fletcher  was  worth  at  the  time  20,0002L  There  were  four  diffsrent  frauds; 
Fletcher  was  concerned  in  each  of  those  frauds,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
bring  a  different  person  to  Barber  in  each  case,  as  fidse  personators.  These 
were  Mrs.  Dorey,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  a  Griffin,  who  was  ad- 
mitted as  Queen's  evidence.  Barber's  counsel  were  Serjeant  Wilkins  and 
Mr.  Parry.  Mr.  Barber  applied  to  Baron  Gumey  to  be  tried  separately, 
but  this  was  reftised,  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  Commissions^  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  Barber  to 
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disprove  that  he  was  an  accomplice  as  alleged,  without  the  "evidence  of 
the  parties  under  whose  instructions  he  had  acted,  who,  in  feet,  had 
planned  and  perpetrated  the  frauds.  The  .  Attorney-General  was  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock.  The  trials  lasted  ten  days.  On  the  first  trial  Mr. 
Barber  was  acquitted.  The  second  came  on  immediately  after,  and  he 
was  convicted. 

The  facts  in  Slack's  case  were  as  follow: — A  sum  of  3,5002.  in  the 
Consols  had  gone  to  the  Commissioiiers  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  Fletcher  pretended  to  have  been  inquiring,  to  find  out  the  real  owners 
of  that  property,  and  some  communication  took  place  with  parties  who,  from 
the  information  they  themselves  furnished,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  owners. 
Fletcher  pursued  his  inquiries,  and  he  eventually  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  true  owners.  Apparently,  there  was  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  it,  for  the  evidence  was  conclusive  if  genuine ;  but  it  turned  out  die 
evidence  was  forged.  The  party  brought  forward  a  will,  which,  if  genuine, 
would  have  been  conclusive;  that  will  turned  out  to  be  a  forgery. 
Mr.  Barber  acted  in  the  usual  way  on  the  party  being  introduced  to  him. 
He  had  a  copy  of  the  will  made  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  his  own  office;  he 
sent  the  will  downstairs  for  that  purpose,  and  when  that  was  done  he  went 
with  the  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  him  by  Fletcher  as  a  most  respectable 
person.  She  was  in  deep  mourning.  He  went  with  her  to  his  proctor; 
the  will  was  then  proved,  and  that  was  the  act  upon  which  he  was  indicted 
for  uttering  a  forged  will.  Then,  after  about  the  usual  time  for  proving 
the  will,  the  probate  was  forwarded  to  them :  it  was  then  lodged  in  the 
Bank  of  England;  the  Bank  took  the  usual  time  which  they  take  in  cases 
of  unclaimed  dividends,  which  is  about  a  fortnight ;  they  scrutinized  die 
documents,  they  examined  into  the  claim,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
notified  to  them  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  claimant  was  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  stock  whenever  she  thought  proper.  Accordingly, 
it  was  received  by  those  parties.  Mr.  Barber,  Fletcher,  and  Mrs.  Dorey  were 
alike  convicted,  but  Sanders  was  not  convicted ;  the  course  which  was 
taken  in  respect  to  him  was  this — the  prosecution  had  him  entirely  in  their 
hands,  because  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  except  ftt>m  their  mercy,  which 
he  and  his  wife  obtained.  After  the  trial  had  taken  place,  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  in  one  of  the  two  other  cases,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
proceed  against  him.  The  sentence  upon  Mr.  Barber  was  transportation 
for  life ;  that  upon  Fletcher  the  same.  The  sentence  on  Sanders  was  only 
seven  years'  transportation  upon  the  one  indictment  to  which  he'had  pleaded 
guilty,  though  he  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  all  the  frauds.  The  sentence 
upon  Mrs.  Dorey  was  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  upon  Mrs.  Sanders  two 
years'  imprisonment  In  the  trial  Mr.  Barber  was  very  anxious  to  get  his 
partner  to  give  evidence,  but  he  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  could 
not  be  found.  Upon  the  sentence  being  passed,  it  was  in  due  course  carried 
into  execution. 

Mr.  Barber  remained  about  a  week  in  Newgate.     He  was  then  sent  to 
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Milbank ;  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  doablj  convicted  felon,  and  in 
that  state  he  was  sent  to  Milbank.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  kept  in  it 
solitary  cell  for  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  removed  on 
board  a  convict  ship^  and  he  was  passed  down  by  a  boat  from  Milbank  to 
Woolwich;  there  he  was  handcuffed  and  chained  to  half-a-dozen  other 
men^  and  in  that  condition  he  was  taken  on  board  the  convict  ship  at 
Woolwich.  After  a  day  or  two  the  chains  were  taken  off;  then,  after 
another  day  or  two,  they  were  put  on  again,  and  aft«r  about  six  days  lying 
at  Woolwich  the  voyage  commenced*  They  went  a  cpnsiderable  distance 
out  to  sea  heavily  chained  by  the  leg,  and  keeping  on  those  chains  night 
and  day  his  leg  became  excoriated  by  the  pressure  on  the  ankles;  and 
from  the  awkwardness  of  getting  into  the  hammock  with  those  chains 
on,  they  hurt  him  at  that  time  very  much.  The  voyage  lasted  four 
months. 

There  were  220  convicts  on  board ;  they  were  divided  into  messes,  ac- 
cording as  they  happened  to  go  down  into  the  hold ;  as  they  happened  to 
go  down  they  were  chalked  on  the  back  and  divided  into  messes  of  eight, 
and  those  eight  men  formed  one  mess,  sitting  round  a  sort  of  table  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  On  his  being  landed  upon  the  island,  Mr.  Barber  was 
put  into  a  barrack  where  there  were  220  other  prisoners,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  great  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  sudden  change  in  the  diet,  he,  with 
about  50  others  of  the  ship's  company,  was  invalided*  They  were  all 
examined  by  the  medical  officer,  and  Mr.  Barber  and  others  were  ordered 
not  to  go  to  work  for  that  day;  they  were  desired  to  go  into  what  is 
called  the  lumber-yard.  Major  Childs,  the  commandant  (that  was  his  first 
interview  with  the  commandant),  coming  down  to  the  station,  inquired 
about  the  men  who  had  arrived  by  the  Agincourt,  and  on  hearing  there 
were  a  great  many  who  had  not  gone  to  work,  he  desired  to  see  them, 
and  as  he  stood  by  the  principal  office  near  the  gateway  of  the  barrack- 
yard,  he  caused  about  40  or  50  of  the  convicts  to  pass  by  him  in  single 
file.  About  10  of  the  men  had  passed  by  him  unnoticed*  When  Mr. 
Barber  came  up,  he  of  course  lifted  his  cap  off  his  head  respectftdly  to 
him,  and  the  Major  immediately  said,  *^  Let  this  man's  hair  be  cut''  Mr. 
Barber's  hair  had  been  cut  the  very  day  before,  as  all  the  men's  had  when 
they  arrived  on  the  island.  The  Major  then  asked,  '^  How  is  it  you  have 
not  gone  to  work?"  Mr.  Barber  said,  "  I  was  ordered  not  to  go  to 
work,  sir."  "  Hold  your  tongue,  sir  I  go  in,  sir  I — I  will  see  to  you,  Mr. 
Barber ;  I  will  see  after  you."  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Barber, 
two  applications  were  made  on  his  behalf  for  an  appointment  as  clerk, 
but  they  were  reftised. 

A  certain  Mr.  Rogers  wanted  him  to  be  his  servant,  but  that  also  was 
refused,  and  instead  of  it  Mr.  Barber  was  ordered  to  be  a  wardsman. 
There  are  three  stations  on  Norfolk  Island,  one  called  the  ^^  Settlement," 
another  called  the  "Cascades,"  and  another  called  **Longridge;"  they 
are  equidistant,  about  three  miles ;  in  the  Settlement  is  a  barrack,  which 
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will  receive  about  200  inmates.  The  prisoners  are  locked  in  that  dormitory 
from  about  dusk  at  night  until  daylight  in  the  morning ;  there  is  no  outlet 
whatever,  and,  therefore,  tubs  are  placed  in  the  avenue  between  the  tiers 
of  sleeping  berths,  for  their  use ;  the  duty  of  a  wardsman  being  to  keep 
these  men  in  order  at  night ;  to  prevent  battles  taking  place  between  them, 
and  to  prevent  other  misconduct  If  any  disturbance  takes  place,  the 
wardsman  is  held  responsible  for  it:  it  is  considered  he  ought  to  have 
prevented  it  He  is,  in  fiwjt,  placed  in  peculiar  jeopardy;  if  he  allow  such 
disturbances  to  take  place,  he  may  be  punished  by  being  flogged ;  if  he 
interfere,  he  may  very  likely  be  killed,  or  have  an  eye  knocked  out,  or 
suffer  some  other  personal  violence  from  the  savages  (for  they  are  no  less) 
who  are  located  there ;  many  being  murderers,  many  being  there  for 
unnatural  crimes,  and  a  great  many  for  burglaries,  and  other  offences  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Barber^s  duty  was  to  take  those  tubs  which  were  on 
the  first  floor,  as  it  might  be  called,  downstairs  through  the  barrack-yard, 
before  all  the  men,  and  before  several  of  the  prisoners  who  had  come  out 
in  the  ship  with  him,  who  were  already  comfortably  dressed,  perfectly  clean, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do,  but  just  to  marshal  the  men  and  write  in 
the  office.  He  had  to  take  those  tubs  before  the  officers  and  prison  clerks, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  empty  them  in  the  sea,  thoroughly  clean  them  out, 
and  take  them  back ;  and  then  he  had  to  scour  the  ward  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  arrange  all  the  hammocks  of  the  men,  and  if  all  that  had  not  been 
done  to  their  satis&ction,  he  was  liable,  and  very  frequently  did  receive 
violent  abuse  and  threats  for  not  having  adjusted  a  man's  hammock  just 
according  to  his  taste,  or  if  he  had  not  dealt  with  the  tubs  as  he  fSmcied 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

At  the  end  of  one  year  and  four  months  Mr.  Barber  was  sent  to  work  in 
the  fields.  There  he  had  to  break  up  the  ground  with  a  very  heavy  hoe; 
each  man  in  the  gang  had  the  same  task.  He  was  frequently  in  a  broiling 
sxm,  and,  at  other  times,  exposed  to  a  tropical  rahi.  Now  he  was  as  wet 
as  if  he  had  come  through  a  river,  and  in  an  hour  after  that  he  was 
dried  up  to  a  cinder. 

Thus  Mr.  Barber  was  wardsman  and  in  hospital  sixteen  months,  and  he 
was  at  field  labour  about  four  months ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  put 
into  an  office  in  the  agricultural  department  Whilst  Mr.  Barber  was  so 
dealt  with,  Fletcher,  who  was  transported  with  him,  was  employed  as  a 
medical  dispenser,  and  had  a  hut  to  himself,  with  superior  bedding  and 
rations.  After  Mr.  Barber  went  into  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Agriculture,  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  get  proofs  of 
his  innocence ;  but  when  tibat  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Major  Childs,  he 
immediately  ordered  the  constable  of  the  island  to  seize  all  Mr.  Barber's 
papers,  and  even  writing  materials  were  forbidden  to  him.  After  having 
remained  in  Norfolk  Island  two  years  and  four  months,  an  order  came  to 
remove  all  the  new  prisoners  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  there  Mr.  Barber 
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was  sent ;  but  two  days  after  his  arrival  he  heard  that  a  conditional  pardon 
was  receiyed  for  him. 

On  receiving  information  that  a  conditional  pardon  had  arrived  at 
Hobart  Town,  Mr.  Barber  was  told,  **You  are  now  at  liberty.*'  The 
superintendent  of  the  station  said,  **  Tou  must  give  in  your  prison  clothing.*^ 
Mr.  Barber  said,  *^  What  clothes  am  I  to  travel  in?  Are  no  instructions 
given  by  the  Government  as  to  my  getting  away  ?  I  have  not  a  smgle 
article  of  clothing."  The  superintendent  said,  '^  There  are  no  orders  about 
that;  you  will  have  to  give  in  your  prison  clothing;  there  are  no  orders 
about  any  other  clothing.'*  Mr.  Barber:  "  How  am  I  to  travel ?  I  cannot 
leave  widiout  some  clothes."  Mr.  Barber  was  obliged  to  beg  amongst  the 
prisoners,  and  one  or  two  free  persons  who  were  on  the  island,  for  little 
articles  of  clothing,  and  the  superintendent  gave  him  one  or  two  articles  of 
old  clothing.  He  got  covered  in  tlie  best  way  he  could ;  it  was  rather  a 
motley  attire.  He  then  got  to  Hobart  Town,  and  he  first  went  and  applied 
for  the  conditional  pardon,  which  was  delivered  to  him.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  also  applied  for  the  papers  that  had  been  taken  from  him  at  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  then  certain  papers  were  returned  to  him;  but  many 
papers  of  considerable  importance  were  not  amongst  them.  He  inquired  with 
reference  to  some  letters  that  had  not  been  sent,  and  after  some  delay,  and 
a  good  deal  of  demur,  it  was  admitted  there  were  letters  in  the  o£Sce,  and 
they  were  ultimately  handed  over  to  him. 

Then  Mr.  Barber  was  entirely  destitute  at  Hobart  Town ;  he  did  not 
know  a  person  in  the  place,  except  one  or  two  who  had  known  him  in 
Norfolk  Island ;  one  happened  to  be  the  chaplain  to  the  magistrates  (Mr. 
Rogers),  who  had  been  in  tlie  island;  he  showed  him  great  kindness. 
Mr.  Barber  introduced  himself  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Sir  W.  Denison), 
who  headed  a  subscription  at  Hobart  Town;  and  by  that  means  he  got  to 
Sydney.  He  there  introduced  himself  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  other  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  place ;  stated  his  case ;  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by 
the  judges  and  lawyers  of  Sydney;  they  had  before  them  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  he  was  tried — every  word  of  it;  and  the  confessions  which 
had  been  made  since,  and  the  report  of  the  examinations  of  Fletcher, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Norfolk  Island  and  elsewhere ;  and  that  resulted 
in  a  report  quite  favourable  to  him,  and  stating  it  was  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  if  he  had  had  a  separate  trial,  he  must  have  been  acquitted. 

After  that  report  was  published,  there  was  a  subscription  entered  into 
at  Sydney,  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  on  his  way  homeward.  He 
could  not  get  a  ship  straight  to  France;  he  had  only  a  conditional  pardon^ 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  take  a  ship  which  was  coming  to  England,  and 
he  could  not  find  any  ship  that  would  undertake  to  land  him  at  Boulogne — 
they  would  lose  the  insurance ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  very  cir- 
cuitous route  to  go  to  France.  He  got  a  passage  in  a  ship  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  from  thence  he  get  a  passage  in  a  ship  to  Madras. 

At  Madras  he  availed  himself  of  letters  of  introduction  he  had  from  the 
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first  people  in  Sydney  to  the  judges  and  the  military  secretary  to  the 
governor  there.  Colonel  Browne,  who  kindly  received  him  in  his  hoose,  and 
he  stayed  with  him  about  a  month*  During  that  time  a  subscription  was 
made  for  Mr.  Barber,  and  he  was  able  to  pursue  his  voyage  homeward.  He 
came  overland,  and  at  length  got  to  Paris.  On  arriving  at  Paris,  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  Lord  Normanby,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  his 
lordship  sent  for  him,  said  he  had  read  his  papers,  and  added,  that  he  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  criminal  law  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
England,  and  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  he  had  never  met  with  a  case 
which  he  thought  so  remarkable  or  so  hard  as  his ;  and  he  said  he  would 
certainly  commimicate  with  the  home  Government  with  regard  to  it  His 
lordship  kept  his  word ;  as  soon  as  the  session  was  over,  he  managed  to 
secure  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  Mr.  Barber's  case,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1848,  whilst  he  was  at  Paris,  he  received  a  free  pardon,  upon  which 
he  came  straight  home. 

The  pardon  was  granted  on  the  facts  which  had  transpired  since  the 
trial ;  those  facts  were  the  confessions  which  had  been  made,  chiefly  by 
Fletcher,  and  by  Sanders,  who  was  his  principal  confederate. 


No^  CXXV.— EXPIRING  LAWS. 


Report  from  tlie  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  what  temporary  Laws  of  a 
public  and  general  nature  were  in  force  on  the  let  of  January ,  1858,  and  what 
Laws  of  the  like  nature  expired  between  the  time  to  which  the  last  Report  en 
the  subject  was  made  up  to  the  said  \st  day  of  January ;  and  also,  which  of 
the  said  Laws  in  force  on  the  said  1st  day  of  January ,  1858,  are  limiied  U> 
expire  at  particular  periods,  or  in  consequence  of  any  contingent  public 
event    (373.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  22nd  June,  1858,  and  it  consisted  of 
Mr,  Hamilton,  Mr.  Fitzroy,  Mr.  Attomey-Genei*al,  Mr.  Solicitor-General, 
Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Cowper,  Sir  William  JoliflFe,  General  Peel,  Mr. 
William  Williams,  Lord  Naas,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  Committee  reported  that  there  were  57  temporary  laws  in  force  on 
the  1st  January,  1858,  on  the  following  subjects : — ^Bank  of  England  Cor- 
poration, Bank  of  England  Privileges,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Foreign  Trade  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Portugal,  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges 
(Scotland),  Coal  Trade  (Port  of  London),  West  India  Relief,  East  In(tia 
Company's  Dividend;  Linen,  Hempen,  Cotton,  and  other  Manufactures 
(Ireland) ;  Civil  List  Prisons  (Scotland),  Unlawful  Oaths  (Ireland),  Poor 
Rates,  Stock-in-Trade  Exemption,  Loan  Societies,  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
Highway  Rates,  Lunatic  Asylums ;  Apprehension  of  Offenders,  France, 
Portugal,  America;  Courts-Martial  (East  India),  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Poor 
Laws  (Ireland),  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland), 
County  Cess  (Ireland),  Naval  Medical  Supplemental  Fund  Society,  Sheep 
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and  Cattle  Diseased^  Poor  Law  Union  Charges,  Savings  Banks  (Ireland), 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  Alterations  in  Pleadings,  Copyhold  Inclosure 
and  Tithe  Commission,  Railway  Acts  (Ireland)^  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
Estate  Management,  Income  Tax,  Insurance  on  Lives,  Abatement  of  Income 
Tax,  Charitable  Trust  Acts,  Oxford  University,  Public  Health,  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act  (1854),  Incumbered  Estates  (West  Indies),  Army 
Service  Act  Amendment,  Treasurers  of  Counties,  Coal-Mines  Inspectors, 
Union  of  Contiguous  Benefices,  Mutiny  Acts  (Marine  and  Army),  Turnpike 
Acts  (Ireland),  Cambridge  University,  Indemnity  Offices,  &c.  Militia 
Bfdlots  Suspension,  Turnpike  Acts,  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  Militia 
Pay  and  Militia  Embodying. 

From  the  1st  April,  1857,  to  the  1st  January,  1858,  one  Act  expired  re- 
lating to  Spirits  (Ireland). 


No.  CXXVL— PRIVATE  BILLS. 


Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  system  of  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  on  Private  Billsy  and  to  consider  whether  any  im- 
provement  can  be  effected  to  regulate  and  facilitate  such  Legislation,  atid 
diminish  its  Expense*     (458  L.) 

The  Conmiittee  was  appointed  on  the  18th  June,  1858,  and  it  consisted  of 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Newcastle,  the  Earls  of  Doncaster,  Stanhope, 
Grabam,  Romney,  Powis,  Grey,  and  Granville,  Viscounts  Hutchinson 
and  Eversley,  Lords  Wodehouse,  Redesdale,  Somerhill,  Portman,  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  and  Belper. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  May,  clerk  assistant  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.,  chairman  of 
standing  orders ;  Mr.  William  Blamire,  of  the  Inclosure  Commission ;  Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Lefroy,  taxing  officer  to  the  House  of  Commons;  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Samuel  Rowley  Adam,  principal  derk  for  private  bills;  Mr, 
George  Prett,  parliamentary  agent;  Mr.  Charles  Evan  Thomas,  parlia- 
mentary agent;  Mr.  Thomas  Coates,  parliamentary  agent;  Mr.  John  Swift, 
private  business;  Mr.  Robert  Paxter,  solicitor;  Sir  John  George  Shaw 
Lefevre ;  and  Mr.  James  Booth,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade; 

On  the  16th  July,  1858,  the  Committee  reported  as  follows : — 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  considered  the  subject-matter  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  have  examined  several  witnesses  in  relation  thereto. 

Important  suggestions  have  been  made  in  a  conununication  submitted  to 
the  Committee  by  one  of  its  members,  and  in  the  evidence  of  some  of  the 
witnesses,  as  to  the  substitution  of  a  new  tribunal,  and  as  to  extensive  altera- 
tions in  the  present  system  of  private  bill  le^slation ;  but  although  there 
are  many  valuable  observations  contained  in  these  communications  well  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the  Committee  have  deemed  it  more 
expedient  to  confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  were  the  best 
practical  amendments  they  could  recommend  in  tlie  present  system  of  pro- 
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cedure  in  Parliament  on  private  bills,  without  entertaining  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  an  entire  alteration  in  the  existing  system,  and  nave  accordingly 
agreed  to  the  following  resolutions: — 

That  all  standing  orders,  except  such  orders  as  apply  especially  to  any 
bill  on  coming  up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  be  proved  before  examiners 
previous  to  introduction  of  bill  into  Parliament,  ana  that  the  decision  of  the 
examiners,  upon  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  standing  orders,  be  6nal. 

That  in  cases  of  non-compliance  with  standing  orders,  anv  memorial, 
praying  that  such  standing  orders  may  be  dispensed  with,  shall  be  presented 
to  uie  examiners  within  one  week  after  their  decision ;  and  that  the  ex- 
aminers shall  forward  the  same  with  the  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  Par- 
liaments, to  be  laid  before  the  Standing  Order  Committee,  who  shall  con- 
sider such  memorial,  and  determine  the  matter  referred  to  them  forthwith. 

That  in  all  cases  of  opposed  private  bills,  in  which  no  parties  shall  have 
appeared  on  the  petitions  against  such  bills,  or  having  appeared  shall  have 
withdrawn  their  opposition,  before  the  evidence  of  the  promoters  shall  have 
been  commenced,  tne  committees  on  such  bills  shall  lorthwith  refer  them 
back,  with  a  statement  of  the  facts,  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  him  as  if  originally  unopposed. 

That  Questions  of  locus  standi  be  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  consideration  of  such  questions. 

That  subscription  contracts  and  declarations  shall  be  discontinued,  but 
deposits  shall  be  made  in  all  cases  where  such  subscription  contracts  and 
declarations  are  now  required. 

That  committees  of  both  Houses  on  private  bills  have  the  power  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  to  witnesses,  in  order  that  a  certificate  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  a  committee  of  one  House  on  such  bills  may  be  received  by  the 
other  House  as  sufficient  in  such  matters  as  may  be  found  expedient 

That  the  committee  of  selection  appoint  the  chairmen  of  all  committees 
appointed  by  them. 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
them  to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence : — 
Standing  Orders. — Originally  the  proof  of  compliance  with  the  standing 
orders  was  taken  before  a  Speaker's  List  Committee,  consisting  of  about  120 
members.  In  1838  this  system  was  altered,  and  a  general  committee  of 
forty-two  was  substituted,  which  divided  itself  into  four  sub-committees,  and 
these  sub-committees  determined  all  questions  of  compliance  with  the 
standing  orders.  In  1842,  this  committee  of  forty-two  was  superseded  by 
the  appointment  of  two  examiners,  who  heard  the  cases,  both  opposed  and 
unopposed,  relating  to  the  compliance  with  the  standing  orders.  The  ex- 
aminers reported  to  the  House,  and  their  decision  as  to  matters  of  hci  was 
final,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  to  determine 
whether  the  standing  orders  should  be  dispensed  with  or  not.  The  present 
Standing  Order  Committee  is  a  committee  of  eleven,  nominated  by  the  House 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session.  The  result  of  the  appointment  of 
examiners,  both  as  to  the  saving  of  time  and  the  saving  of  expense  to  parties 
presenting  bills  before  Parliament,  has  been  entirely  successful.  The 
standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Lords  have,  since  1847,  been  assimilated  in 
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almost  every  respect  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  great  public 
advantage.  The  examiners  act  nnder  the  standing  orders  of  the  two  Hons^. 
They  were  originally  appointed  by  the  Speaker  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  examiners  give  seven  days* 
notice  of  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  every  case.  The  examiners  some- 
times report  special  circumstances  which  amount  occasionally  to  an  excuse 
for  non-compliance  with  the  standing  orders.  Unopposed  cases  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  examiners  early  in  the  day,  and  without  any  delay.  The 
oral  evidence  is  all  taken  down,  and  the  documents  are  filed.  The 
proceedings  take  place  in  open  court  Since  the  proof  of  compliance 
with  the  standing  orders  has  been  submitted  to  the  examiners,  both  re- 
daction of  expense  and  greater  uniformity  of  decision  have  been  obtained* 
Mr.  May  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  examiners  were  em- 
powered to  determine  the  question  of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with , 
the  standing  orders  as  regards  opposed  cases  in  the  Lords.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
should  decide  earlier  in  the  session  whether  the  parties  shall  be  allow^  to 
proceed  or  not  Mr.  Prett  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  ex- 
aminers were  judges  of  the  fact  in  the  Lords  as  well  as  in  the  Commons, 
providing  the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  the  Lords  at  once  took  cog^ 
nizance  of  the  finding  of  the  examiners. 

Counsel — The  professional  usage  is  for  a  barrister  to  receive  ten  guineas 
a  day,  and  five  guineas  as  a  consultation  fee.  It  is  a  settled  fee ;  no  counsel 
can  accept  less.  The  junior  gets  as  much  *as  the  leader..  There  is,  besides, 
a  retaining  fee  of  two  guineas.  The  brief  fees  depend  upon  the  eminence 
of  the  counsel,  and  they  vary  from  1,000  guineas  to  ten  guineas.  In  other 
courts  the  brief  fee  secures  the  whole  service  of  the  counsel ;  in  parliamentary 
proceedings  there  is  a  brief  fee  which  is  proportioned  to  the  importance  of 
the  case,  and  the  amount  of  papers  to  be  perused,  and  the  other  difficulties 
of  the  case;  and  there  are,  also,  without  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
case,  a  day  fee  of  ten  guineas  and  a  consultation  fee  daily  of  five  guineas  to 
each  counseL  The  reason  for  this  usage  of  giving  double  fees  to.  connsel 
employed  in  parliamentary  business  is,  that  counsel  are  taken  from  their 
ordinary  courts,  and  are  obliged  frequently  to  abandon  their  regular  busi- 
ness, and  to  appear  before  Parliament  for  a  few  days  only.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  large  bar  who  practise  entirely  before  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment Many  counsel,  and  most  of  the  leading  counsel,  confine  themselves 
to  parliamentary  practice,  and  there  is  no  season  for  the  continuance  of 
double  fees.  What  is,  moreover,  required,  is  a  simplification  and  improve- 
ment of  the  procedure.  The  great  evil  is,  that  under  the  existing  system, 
eighteen  or  twenty  committees  are  sitting  at  the  same  time,  and  as  it  is  no1« 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of  the  counsel  who  are  actually  retained  in 
the  case,  each  party  will  have  six  or  seven  counsel  retained  and  paid  these 
day  fees ;  whereas,  if  a  better  system  of  procedure  could  be  adopted,  two 
counsd  would  be  amply  sufficient     It  should  be  observed,  that  the  expenses 
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of  counsel  are  not  confined  to  the  fees,  but  the  brie&  which  the  parties  are 
to  deliver  to  seven  or  eight  counsel  are  often  enormously  costly.  They  are 
generally  very  voluminous,  and  the  charges  for  the  drawing  and  the  copies 
for  the  several  counsel  amount  to  very  large  sums.  Then  each  counsel  has 
daily  given  to  him  a  copy  of  the  shorthand  writer's  notes,  which  are  often 
exceedingly  voluminous.  In  a  case  in  Mr.  May's  recollection  1301.  was 
the  daily  cost  of  copies  being  prepared  merely  of  the  minutes  of  evidence. 
The  fees  respectively  paid  to  counsel  for  attendance  on  appeals  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  for  practising  before  a  conmiittee,  are  as  follow:— 
Upon  an  appeal  the  brief  fee  to  counsel  covers  the  first  day's  attendance: 
Upon  a  private  bill  it  does  not  cover  the  first  day's  attendance ;  but  the  counsel 
has  with  his  brief  what  is  called  the  brief  fee,  and  when  he  goes  before  the 
committee  on  the  bill  he  has  a  fee  of  lOL  10«.  and  10«.  fid  to  his  clerk, 
called  a  refresher.  No  one  can  appear  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  counsel  without  paying  a  retainer  of  5L  168,  6d.,  a  consultation 
fee  q(  5L  15«.  fid.,  a  brief  fee  at  the  lowest  sum  of  IIZ.  Os.  fid.,  and  an  at* 
tendance  of  llZ.  0«.  fid.,  making  a  sum  of  352.  ISs.  for  one  attendance 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  And  that  is  whether  the 
counsel  remains  in  the  room  and  gives  his  real  attendance  and  labour,  or 
whether  he  merely  makes  an  attendance  nominally.  And  a  counsel  may 
appear  on  the  same  day  in  three  or  four  committee  rooms  and  stay  a  veiy 
short  time  in  some  of  them,  and  receive  three  times  352.  for  one  day's  work 
before  committee.  The  scale  of  allowances  upon  appeal  is  as  follows:— 
Fees  to  counsel  and  clerks  upon  appeals  and  writs  of  error : — Retainer,  21. 2s.; 
clerk,  58.  To  settle  and  sign  petition  of  appeal,  22.  28. ;  clerk,  58.  To  settle 
and  sign  case,  where  no  extra  trouble  is  imposed,  52. 58. ;  clerk,  10«.  fid.  Fee 
on  drawing,  according  to  length,  &c,  10«.  6d.  Consultation  fee,  5L  58. ; 
clerk,  108.  fid.  Refresher  every  day  the  cause  is  in  hearing  after  the  first 
day,  102.  10«.;  clerk,  108.  fid. 

The  choice  of  counsel  remains  with  the  solicitor.  The  parliamoitarj 
agent  does  not  assume  to  himself  any  direction  whatever  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  counsel  or  the  number  of  counsel :  he  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  confer  with  his  solicitors,  and  to  give  the  best  advice  he  can, 
both  as  to  who  shall  be  retained,  and  as  to  the  number  to  be  retained;  bat 
that  is  not  always  done.  The  counsel  employed  are  generally  either  those 
who  are  most  experienced,  and,  therefore,  whose  services  are  the  most 
valuable,  or  those  who  are  able  to  give  all  but  continuous  service  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Baxter  was  of  opinion  that  the  consultation 
fee  and  other  fees  to  the  junior  counsel  might  £Burly  be  reduced,  but  the 
senior  counsel  are  not  paid  unduly  high. 

Expense. — ^Mr.  Prett  stated  that  the  average  cost  per  bill  in  sev^temi 
bills  which  were  unopposed  bills  of  all  classes,  railway  bills  and  other,  for 
his  own  professional  charge,  was  1392.  1«.  lid.;  and  the  total  cost  of  pay- 
ments made  by  him,  including  the  printer's  charge  for  printing  the  bill, 
was,  for  each  bill,  3352.  ISe.  lOd.;  making  in  all  4742.  The  smallest  charge 
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for  any  of  these  bills  was  334Z.,  and  that  is  the  lowest  rate  at  which  a  bill 
can  ordinarily  be  got  through  Parliament  The  highest  cost  of  these 
seventeen  unopposed-  biUs  was  8052.^  viz.,  professional  charges,  1152. ; 
printer's  charge,  31t ;  and  fees  to  the  two  Houses,  659L  About  100  copies 
of  every  bill  are  required  to  be  dej^sited  at  the  offices  of  the  two  Houses 
in  the  first  instance,  and  more  are  deposited  afterwards  if  wanted.  The 
total  number  of  copies  actually  required  in  practice  varies  from  240,  which 
would  be  sufficient  in  a  naturalization  bill,  to  1,200,  which  might  be  required 
in  a  bill  such  as  a  Liverpool  Dock  Bill ;  but  the  number  usually  ranges 
between  500  and  800. 

Railway  Legislation* — ^The  panel  of  chairmen  of  railway  committees  has 
failed  in  producing  uniformity  of  system  and  decision.  In  a  recent  case 
two  reports  were  made,  one  sanctioning  the  principle  of  competition  and 
one  excluding  the  principle.  Grreat  difficulty  is  experienced  in  adopting  any 
principle  with  a  view  to  uniform  decisions  upon  railway  bills.  In  the  case 
of  sevenly-two  railway  biUs  passed  by  Mr.  Pratt  since  1852,  including  fifteen 
unopposed  bills,  the  average  cost  in  professional  charges,  printers'  charges, 
and  house  fees  was  7502. 16<.  5dL  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  railways 
and  other  works  in  small  districts  could  be  carried  out  without  the  expense 
of  coming  to  Parliament  at  all ;  and  but  for  the  difficulty  about  settled 
property  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  railways  without  coming 
to  Parliament  Mr.  Booth  proposed  that  an  Act  should  be  passed  em* 
powering  existing  railway  companies  or  new  companies  to  make  lines  of 
railways  or  works  upon  compliance,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  certain  preliminary  conditions  to  be  prescribed  in  the  Act» 
Supposing  any  objections  are  made  by  landowners  or  by  persons  having  the 
control  of  public  works,  such  as  commissioners  of  roads  and  streets,  or  by 
existing  railway  companies,  or  some  company  promoting  a  rival  scheme, 
objecting  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme  would  interfere  with  their  own 
interests,  the  certificate  should  not  take  effect  upon  publication  in  the 
GrazetU,  but  those  schemes  should  be  scheduled  in  a  public  bill  in  the 
same  way  that  the  schemes  fi>r  charities,  and  for  indosures,  and  town 
improvements,  are  now  scheduled.  Upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Bailways,  and  each  scheme 
should  be  dealt  with  thenceforward  as  a  separate  railway  bill,  but  exempt 
firom  the  ordinary  standing  orders. 

Boad  BUU. — ^The  cost  of  an  unopposed  turnpike  l»ll  is  fi'om  2502.  to 
3002.,  including  everything.  For  an  unopposed  turnpike  bill  the  profes- 
sional charges  vary  from  about  1102.  to  1302.,  and  the  total  cost  1802L 
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Ho.  CXXVn—.— PRISONS  (SCOTLAKD). 

Nineteenth  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland. 

{^Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParUament  by  Command  of  Her  MajuUj.'] 

In  the  prisons  of  Scotland  there  was  accommodation  for  3,245  prisoners; 
of  whom,  3,095  in  the  criminal  department,  and  150  in  the  civil  depart- 
ment  On  the  Ist  July,  1856,  there  were  in  prison  2,139  criminal  prisoners; 
of  whom,  274  were  nntried,  and  1,865  convicted,  and  80  civil  prisoners. 
During  the  year  ending  the  1st  June^  1857,  there  were  received,  including 
cases  of  recommitment  of  criminal  prisoners,  10,911  males,  and  7,550 
females ;  total,  18,461 :  and  not  including  cases  of  recommitment,  9,929 
males,  and  5,527  females;  total,  15,456;  also  613  civil  prisoners.    The 
total  number  in  confinement  during  the  same  period  was— criminal,  12,120 
males,  8,480  females;  total,  20,600:  civil,  663  males,  30  females.    And 
there  were  removed  to  other  prisons  to  undergo  the  last  portion  of  their 
confinement  757  males,  333  females;  total,  1,090.     The  average  duration 
of  confinement  of  each  criminal  prisoner  was  39  days.     The  average  daily 
number  in  confinement  was  1,186  males,  997  females;  total,  2,183  criminal, 
besides  67  civil.    The  estimated  average  daily  number  of  criminal  prisoners 
in  separate  confinement  was  932^ales,  755  females;  total,  1,087.    There 
were  6  escapes— 4  males  and  2  females.     At  midm'ght,  on  the  30th  June, 
1857,  there  were,  of  criminal  prisoners,  2,369  prisoners  tried,  302  untried, 
and  2,067  convicted ;  and  of  civil,  61.     The  number  in  confinement  under 
sentence  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude,  292.     The  prisoners  were 
of  the  following  ages: — 1,389  were  under  16  years;  1,1 08,  16  years  and 
under  18 ;  2,233,  18  years  and  under  21 ;  11,432,  21  years  and  under  30; 
1,233,  50  years  and  above:  total,  17,396;  of  wh6m,  10,163  were  males, 
and  7,232  females.     Of  these,  1,185  males  and  941  females  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  10  days  and  under;  4,017  males  and  3,351  females  for 
11  days  and  imder  60;  350  males  and  159  females,  above  60  days  and 
under  6  months;  307  males  and  184  females  for  6  months  and  under  1 
year;  172  males  and  114  females  for  1  year  and  under  2  years;  8  for 
2  years  and  upwards.     12  were  sentenced  to  14  years'  transportation,  19  to 
15  years,  20  to  21  years,  5  to  life;  total,  56.     132  were  sentenced  to 
4  years'  penal  servitude,  60  above  4  years  and  not  above  6  years,  2  above 
6  years  and  not  above  8  years,  1  above  8  years  and  not  above  10  years; 
total,  195.     2  were  condemned  to  death,  437  were  imprisoned  until  caution 
be  found  to  ke^  the  peace  after  conviction  on  criminal  charge,  and  3,365 
until,  or  instead  of  payment  of  fine  or  penalty  of  conviction  of  offence; 
total  of  sentences,  14,849.    193  were  sentence  to  be  whipped.   2,242  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  accompanied  with  hard  labour.      Of  insane 
prisoners,  there  were  received   during  the  period,   114 — 80  males  and 
34  females.     The  state  of  instruction  of  criminal  prisoners  was  as  follows : 
3,842  could  not  read,  8,617  read  with  difficulty,  and  4,720 read  well;  8,468 
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could  not  write,  595  could  sign  name  merely,  6,576  could  write  with  diffi- 
culty, 1,539  could  write  well,  and  244  had  learned  more  than  mere  reading 
and  writing. 

Of  the  civil  prisoners,  55  were  in  prison  for  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
82.  6$.  8d.  and  under;  287  for  debts  above  82.  6s.  6d.  and  under  20Z.; 
176  for  debts  of  20Z.  and  under  302. ;  67  for  debts  of  502.  and  under  1002. ; 
43  for  debts  of  1002.  and  under  5002. ;  3  for  debts  of  5002.  and  under 
1,0002. ;  and  2  for  debts  of  1,0002.  and  upwards. 


No.  CXXVm.— PRISONS  (IBELAND). 

Thirty-^ih  Report  of  the  Inspector^General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland. 

Fob  six  successive  years  the  inspectors-general  of  prisons  have  recorded  a 
large  and  progressive  decrease  in  crime  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  year  1857 
they  were  enabled  to  make  a  similarly  gratifying  report  But,  although 
the  decrease  in  the  aggregate  in  1857,  taken  in  proportion  with  the 
diminished  numbers,  was  fully  equal  to  that  in  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding, yet  in  its  constitution  it  materially  differs  from  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  any  former  year.  Of  late  years  the  decrease  in  male  crime  had 
exceeded  that  in  female  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  1856  female  offenders 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  male  (the  committals  of  that  sex  being  47  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number);  in  1857,  however,  an  extraordinary  change 
has  occurred,  the  decrease  in  female  crime  having  been  ten  times  as  great 
as  that  in  male.  The  inspectors  conceived  this  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  fact, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  great  an  improvement  in  the  conduct 
of  the  females  of  a  countiy  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  advance  of  pros- 
perity, employment,  and  education.  Moreover,  the  decrease  in  juvenile 
crime  has  been  enormous,  much  larger  even  than  in  adult,  another  most 
gratifying  proof  of  social  and  educational  improvement  Vagrancy  had 
also  largely  decreased  in  both  sexes;  but  that  with  males,  misdemeanors, 
chiefly  arising  from  assaults,  and  drunkenness  have  considerably  increased. 

The  number  of  prisoners  convicted  in  the  year  1857  was  32,798,  viz., 
felony,  1,787;  misdemeanor,  1,080;  criminal  lunatics,  11;  offences  under 
Larceny  Act,  4,333;  misdemeanor,  11,827;  dangerous  lui^atics,  612; 
under  revenue  laws,  195 ;  under  Poor  Law  Act,  482 ;  by  courts-martial, 
93 ;  under  Vagrant  Act,  2,233 ;  drunkards,  9,667.  The  total  number  of 
males  convicted  in  1856  was  18,767,  and  in  1857,  18,366 ;  and  of  females, 
in  1856,  17,895,  and  in  1857,  14,432. 

The  committals,  in  1857,  of  persons  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were, ' 
males,  2,783;  females,  761;  against  4,033  and  1,294  respectively  in  1856; 
showing  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  male,  and  of  41  per  cent  in  female 
juvenile  crime,  whereas  in  the  committals  of  adults  (ie.  of  those  of  seventeen 
years  and  upwards),  there  has  been  an  increase  of  901  among  males,  and  a 
decrease  of  3,165,  or  16  per  cent,  among  females;  it  thus  appearing,  that 
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the  redaction  in  juvenile  crime  has  extraordinarily  exceeded  that  in  adult 
Of  the  jnyeniles  thus  committed,  284  males  and  82  females  were  convicted 
at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions ;  2,100  males  and  678  females  were  smn- 
marily  convicted  (of  whom  387  males  and  119  females  were  vagrants); 
119  males  and  17  females  were  acquitted;  and  280  males  and  84  females 
were  for  farther  examination  or  untried.  The  total  of  committals  of  hoth 
sexes  under  seventeen  years  of  age  being,  of  males  3,544,  and  of  females 
761,  the  females  were  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  were  nearly  four  males  for'  one  female.  Of  ihe  above,  220 
males  and  70  females  were  twice  in  prison  in  1857, 66  males  and  30  females 
were  thrice  in  prison  in  1857,  17  males  and  11  females  were  four  times  in 
prison  in  1847,  16  males  and  5  females  were  five  times  and  upwards  in 
prison  in  1857.  The  number  of  individuals  represented  by  the  committals 
was,  males,  2>483;  females,  405 — these  figures  showing  that  the  females 
recurred  to  gaol  more  than  the  males,  the  number  of  individuals  of  this 
sex,  405,  being  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  their  conmuttals,  761. 


No.  CXXIX— COURT  OF  BANKRUPTCT. 

A  Return  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Moneys  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  t$ 
the  credit  of  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  for  the  Year  ending  the  Zlii 
of  December,  1856.     (11.) 

The  amount  paid  in  by  official  assignees  and  others  was  1,111,5942.  10s.  6(i 
Proceeds  of  sale  of  stock  bom  bankruptcy  fund  account,  47,3122.  10s. 
The  amount  paid  out  by  orders  of  Lord  Chancellor,  60,0002. ;  of  commis- 
sioners, 300,6952.  3<.  Id.  Dividend  account  transferred,  811,9642.  5s.  Id.; 
paid,  753,1642.  8«.  lOd.  Unclaimed  dividend  account  paid  in,  2,0692.  8<.  Id; 
paid  out  for  investment,  1,5702.  2<.  Id.  The  amount  paid  in  the  chief 
registrar's  account  by  official  assignees,  at  interest,  &c,  77,0432. ;  commis- 
sioners of  inland  revenue,  16,9272.  We.  9d.  The  net  balances  on  the 
1st  January,  1857,  were  as  follow : — General  account  of  bankrupts'  estates, 
127,4692.  la.  IIA;  bankruptcy  fimd  account  stock,  1,384,5782.  Ids.  6rf.; 
unclaimed  dividend  account  cash,  5772.  lis.  8(2.;  stock,  6,1102L  16<.3<2.; 
the  chief  registrar's  account  cash,  13,8942.  I3s.  9d. ;  stock,  65,8822.  4s.  lOd 
The  salary  of  the  five  London  conunissioners  was  2,0002.  each ;  the  salaij 
of  the  five  London  registrars,  1,0002.  each ;  the  salary  of  the  countiy  com-s 
missioners,  1,8002.  each;  of  country  registrars,  8002.  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  salaries  was  55,6222.  The  country  compensations  amounted  to 
11,2532.  I9s.  5d.;  the  London  compensations,  to  8,6822.  ISs.  9d.;  retiring 
ann^ities,  3,7332.  6s.  8d ;  expenses,  14,7542.  4^8.  Zd. ;  total,  94,0462.  9s.  Id. 
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No.  CXXX.— COUNTY  COUBTa 

Number  of  Plaints  entered  in  the  County  Courts  in  1857,  tcith  the  sums  for 
which  entered;  number  tried;  number  tried  above  20L,  and  under,  50L; 
amount  of  Money  recovered  by  Judgments,  and  amount  of  Money  paid  into 
Court    (The  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.)     18th  March,  1868.    (3-) 

The  number  of  plaints  entered  in  1857  was  744,652 ;  ihe  number  of  cases 
tried,  395,731 ;  and  of  these  6,169  were  above  202.,  and  not  exceeding  50L 
The  courts  sat  9,019  days.  The  total  amount  of  moneys  for  which  the  plaints 
were  entered  was  1,937,745^ ;  and  the  total  amount  for  which  judgment 
has  been  obtained,  exclusive  of  costs,  978,59221  The  amount  paid  into 
court  in  satisfaction  of  debts  sued  for  without  proceeding  to  judgment, 
146,4172.  1,068  causes  were  tried  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  and  in  316 
of  these  the  parties  have  obtained  a  verdict.  92,894  executions  were  issued 
by  the  registrars  of  the  court  against  the  goods  of  the  defendants.  There 
were  issued  112,961  summonses,  and  the  number  heard  by  the  court  was 
56,665.  The  number  of  warrants  of  commitment  issued  by  the  registrar 
of  the  court  was  27,783 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  actually  taken  to 
prison  under  such  warrant,  10,607.  Since  their  first  introduction  in 
March,  1867,  the  total  number  of  plaints  entered  was  6,440^080 ;  and  the 
number  of  causes  tried  2,965,464.  The  number  of  plaints  entered  by 
consent  was  261;  and  the  number  tried  164.  From  the  14th  August, 
1850,  to  the  31st  December,  1857,  there  were  177  appeals,  and  of  these  53 
decisions  of  the  County  Courts  were  confirmed^  52  were  reversed,  and  64 
dropped.  The  courts  sat  altogether  91,623  days.  The  total  amount  of 
moneys  for  which  plaints  were  entered  was  16,279,3142.;  and  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  has  been  obtained,  8,309,2362.  There  were  9,002 
causes  tried  by  jury.  The  total  amount  of  fees  up  to  the  30th  September, 
1866,  was  2,559,4152. 


No.  CXXXL— CONVICTS. 


A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Convicts  to  whom  Tickets  of  Leave  have  been 
granted  during  the  Years  1867  and  1858.  (Viscount  Dungannon.) 
11th  April,  1859.    (117  l.) 

Fbom  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December,  1857,  the  number  of  convicts 
released  in  orders  of  licence  was  739 ;  and  from  the  1st  January  to  31st 
December,  1868,  the  number  was  346;  total,  1,084.  The  number  of 
licence  holders  recommitted  to  prison  for  fresh  offences  in  1857  was  636^ 
and  in  1858,  330 ;  total,  966. 
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No.  CXXXn.— BANKRUPTCY  (SCOTLAND). 

A  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland  to  the 
Court  of  Session  for  the  Year  ending  October,  1867.  (Mr.  William 
Ewart.)    20th  July,  1858.    (86.) 

This  report  was  made  by  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  to  the  Court  of 
Session  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  19  and  20 
Vict  c  79,  cited  as  the  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Act,  1856,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the   Ist  November,   1856.     During  the  year  ending  31st 
October,  1857,  there  were  awarded  432  sequestrations,  of  which  107,  or  25 
per  cent,  by  the  Court  of  Session  (Lord  Ordinary) ;  and  325,  or  75  per 
cent-,  by  the  sheriffs  of  counties.     The  sequestrations  awarded  bj  the 
Court  of  Session  are  remitted  to  the  sheriffs  of  coimties,  and  these  seques- 
trations thereafter  depend  in  the  courts  of  the  sheriffs  to  which  they  have 
been  remitted.     Of  the  432   sequestrations,  188  were  depending  in  the 
sheriffdom  of  Lanark,  64  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  32  in  that  of  Perth,  23  in 
that  of  Forfar,  17  in  that  of  Renfrew,  14  in  that  of  Ayr,  14  in  that  of 
Stirling,   13  in  that  of  Aberdeen,  10  in  that  of  Fife,  and  57  in  other 
sheriffdoms.     Of  the  432  sequestrations   1   was  recalled  wholly,  1  was 
recalled  partially,  and  in  7  cases  the  deed  of  arrangement  was  approved  of, 
and  the  sequestration  was  declared  at  an  end.     There  were,  therefore,  424 
sequestrations  in  operation,  involving  518  separate  estates.   Of  these  estates 
2  were  wound  up  by  division,  followed  by  discharge  of  trustees ;  1  wo^d 
up  by  discharge  of  trustees  without  division,  there  being  no  fund ;  104  were 
wound  up  by  composition  contracts,  and  411  were  in  progress  of  winding 
up.     There  were  during  the  period  in  question  21  sequestrations  awarded 
of  the  estates  of  debtors  who  were  dead  at  the  dates  of  sequestration. 
84  sequestrations,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  involved  an  amount  not 
exceeding  1002.     In  one  of  these  there  was  no  estate.    In  23  sequestrations 
there  had  been  completed  settlements  by  composition,  the  rate  being  2s,  6d, 
per  pound  as  the  highest,  and  1  farthing  as  the  lowest,  giving  an  average  of 
10^^  per  pound  on  the  debts.     In  60  sequestrations  there  were  no  settle- 
ments returned,  and  the  sequestrations  were  in  dependence.     In  103  cases, 
which  had  been  closed  by  composition,  the  rates  of  composition  have  been 
returned,  the  highest  rate  being  15s.  per  pound  on  the  debts,  free  of  ex- 
penses ;  the  lowest,  1  farthing,  free  of  expense ;  average,  3^.  6|(2.  per  pound 
on  the  debts,  free  of  expense.     The  amoimt  of  debts  in  104  estates  was 
447,447^  Is.  9^d. ;  and  die  gross  value  of  these  estates,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  trustees,  113,330Z.  I9s.  S^d.    The  gross  assets,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  secured  or  preferable  debts,  exhibited  an  average  dividend 
equivalent  to  4«.  7i(i  per  pound.     The  actual  settlements  returned  pre- 
sented an  average  rate  of  composition  of  3«.  6f <i  per  poimd,  free  of  ex- 
penses.   The  expenses  of  these  104  estates  amounted  to  8,5452.  14<.  6d,  of 
which  2,467i  were  for  trustees'  remuneration,  1,9682.  for  law  expenses,  and 
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4,1102.  miscellaneous  charges.     The  average  expense  per  sequestration  was 
S2L  28. 

Of  the  44  sequestrations  in  which  there  was  either  final  or  partial 
division  of  funds  amongst  the  ordinary  creditors,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
estates  was  108,^452. ;  preferable  debts,  10,8292. ;  unsecured  or  ordinary, 
160,6222.;  total  171,4452.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  62,5002L  The  gross 
receipts  or  recoveries  have  amounted  to  52,4222. ;  the  expenses,  9,7822. ; 
leaving  firee  receipts,  42,6402.,  whereof  6,0982.  was  divided  amongst  secured 
or  preferable  creditors,  and  28,5382.  amongst  ordinary  or  unsecured  cre- 
ditors ;  total,  34,6362.,  leaving  a  free  fund  xecovered  in  these  44  estates, 
applicable  to  future  divisions,  of  8,0042.  The  sum  of  56,5232.  remained  yet 
to  be  recovered.  The  ordinary  expenses  incurred  in  sequestrations  in 
Scotland  settled  by  composition,  are  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  and  the  extraordinary  expenses  attending  the  recovery  of  the 
funds,  consisting  of  wages  and  other  charges  for  working  up  and  finishing 
materials,  completing  work  in  progress,  &c.,  are  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts.  The  ordinary  expenses  consisted  of — allowances  to  bank* 
rupts,  i  per  cent;  trustees' commissions,  4|  per  cent;  law  expenses^  3^  per 
cent;  miscellaneous,  3f  per  cent;  miscellaneous  extraordinary,  6^  per  cent 
In  relation  to  the  gross  receipts,  the  expenses  and  charges  amounted  to  18^ 
per  cent ;  the  sum  divided  among  creditors,  66  per  cent ;  and  the  surplus 
fund  recovered  but  not  yet  divided,  15^  per  cent  Of  the  gross  value  of 
these  estates  48  per  cent  has  been  got  in  or  recovered  during  the  year, 
and  52  per  cent  remained  to  be  recovered  at  the  31st  October,  1857. 
The  total  number  of  discharges  in  favour  of  bankrupts  was  101 :  5  by 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  96  by  the  sherifiPs  of  counties. 


No.  CXXXUL— FORESHOBEa 


A  Statement  of  all  Legal  Proceedings  in$titutedi  ^c,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 

with  respect  to  the  Title  of  the  Crown  to  Hie  Bed  or  Shores  of  the  Sea,  &c., 

from  the   Tear  1830,  up  to  the  present  Time,  ^c.    (The  Lord  Wynford.) 

27th  July,  1857.     (85  L.) 

In  1833  an  information  of  intrusion  was  filed  to  establish  the  right  of  the 

Crown  to  a  tract  of  land  of  about  270  acres,  formerly  overflowed  by  the 

tide  near  Chester,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  tidal  navigable  river  Dee.   The 

decision  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown.     The  costs  amounted  to  1,3232.     The 

suit  lasted  two  years.     The  land  in  question  was  sold  by  the  Crown  to 

the  Marquis  of  Westminster  for  7,5002. 

In  1839  proceedings  were  instituted  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  a  long  strip  of  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  Humber.  The 
foreshore  was  required  by  the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway.  The  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  Crown;  3,1852.  was  paid  to  the  Crown.  The  suit  lasted 
two  years. 

In  1844  an  information  was  filed  to  established  the  right  of  the  Crown 
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to  the  bed  and  shores  of  the  River  Thames,  within  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  tides,  and  to  certain  encroachments  npon  such  shores  which  had  been 
made  nnder  licences  granted  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  as  conservators 
of  the  Thames,  but  who  claimed  to  be  owners  of  the  soil.  The  result  was 
in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  corporation  withdrew  all  claims  to  the  bed 
and  shores  of  the  River  Thames.  They  paid  5,0002.  in  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  for  rents  and  profits  up  to  the  31st  day  of  December,  1853.  But  a 
grant  was  to  be  made  to  such  corporation  as  conservators  of  the  River 
Thames,  of  the  estate  and  interest  of  the  Crown  upon  trust,  one-third  part 
of  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  Crown  as  part  of  the  hereditary  revenue, 
and  two  parts  to  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  river.     The  suit  lasted  12  years. 

In  1845  an  information  was  filed  to  establish  the  right  of  tlie  Crown  to 
the  shofes  of  the  tidal  navigable  rivers  Bury  and  Lougher,  in  the  county  of 
Carmarthen,  and  to  the  mines  of  coal  under  the  said  shores.  The  resolt 
was  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  -The  title  of  her  Majesty  was  admitted.  One 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  already  reclaimed  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Earl  of  Cawdor ;  but  all  future  land  to  be  possessed  by  the  Crown.  The 
suit  lasted  five  years. 

In  1845  another  information  was  filed,  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  the  northern  shord  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  or  estuary,  called  the  Bury,  in 
the  county  of  Carmarthen,  which  also  resulted  in  fiivour  of  the  Crown. 
The  suit  lasted  seven  years. 

In  1851  a  suit  was  instituted  to  compel  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  for  the  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  foreshore  of  the  navigable 
river  Mersey,  lying  between  the  Birkenhead  and  the  Monks  ferries.  The 
suit  was  arranged,  and  after  two  years  the  information  was  dismissed  by  the 
payment  of  4,000i  to  the  Crown. 

In  1852  an  information  was  filed  to  establish  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  the 
coal  and  culm  under  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  which  lies  opposite 
to,  or  below  the  hill  or  manor  of  Mostyn,  in  the  county  of  Flint ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  discontinued  before  the  cause  came  to  the  hearing  in  1854. 

In  1852  an  information  of  intrusion  was  filed  against  certain  parties  for 
erecting  a  shed  or  house  at  Castleton,  in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  The  decision 
was  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  site  of  the  building  now  forms  part  of  a 
wharf  imder  lease  fix)m  the  Crown. 

In  1854  an  information  was  filed  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
the  coals  and  mines  of  coal  lying  imder  certain  parts  of  the  western  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Dee,  claimed  by  Sir  John  Hamner.  The  suit 
is  still  pending. 

In  1854  a  suit  was  instituted  to  enforce  specific  performance  of  a  con- 
tract whereby  Lord  Vivian  agreed  to  purchase  for  1,000L  the  interest  of 
the  Crown  in  a  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  river  Truro  in  Cornwall    The 
result  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
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In  1855  an  information  was  filed  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
the  minerals  under  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  in  Penwith, 
in  the  county  of  ComwalL  The  result  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  under 
terms  of  arrangement     The  suit  lasted  one  year. 

In  1856  an  information  was  filed  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Mersey,  called  Tranmere  Pool, 
in  the  county  of  Chester.     The  suit  still  pending. 

In  1856  a  subpoena  was  issued  to  answer  an  information  of  intrusion  for 
removing  shingle  from  the  seashore  at  Dover.  The  result  was  in  favour  of 
the  Crown. 

In  1857  a  plaint  was  issued  to  assert  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  sea- 
shore of  Littlehampton  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  The  result  was  in  favour 
of  the  Crown. 

In  1857  an  information  was  filed  to  restrain  the  South  Wales  Railway 
Company  from  using  the  railway  constructed  by  them  upon  the  seashore 
between  Swansea  and  Carmarthen,  and  between  Carmarthen  and  Neyland; 
and  fi^m  constructing  a  floating  pier  and  other  works  on  the  north  side  of 
Milford  Haven.  The  result  was  partly  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  partly 
was  arranged. 

In  Scotland  four  suits  were  instituted  connected  with  the  alveus  of  the 
liver  Clyde,  and  two  connected  with  the  alveus  of  the  river  Tay. 


No.  CXXXIV.— FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  STATUTE  LAW  COMMISSION. 

After  reference  to  the  second  report,  containing  a  proposal  for  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  statutes,  with  suggestion  for  the  compilation  of  a  register, 
showing  all  the  acts  in  force  and  those  partially  or  wholly  repealed,  the 
Commissioners  reported : — 

That  such  register  has  been  carried  on  and  completed,  from  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1858  back  to  the  time  of  the  union  ^vith  Ireland ;  so  that  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  a  full  register  and  classification  of  all  the  public  ge- 
neral statutes  from  the  41  Geo.  3.  (U.K.)  down  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 
21  &  22  Vict 

The  principle  of  classification  followed  in  this  register  has  been  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  first  instance,  those  acts  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  simply 
"  administrative,"  and  accordingly  the  acts  relating  to  the  "  armed  forces,** 
the  *f  revenue,"  and  "  finance  "  are  placed  in  three  classes  by  themselves ; 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  statute  book,  constituting  the  whole  of  what 
is  ordinarily  understood  to  come  under  the  term  "  law,  as  being  "  the  per- 
manent rule  of  civil  conduct,"  are  then  arranged  in  classes  according  to 
their  territorial  extent  of  operation,— one  for  the  whole  United  Eingcbm, 
one  for  England  and  Ireland  only,  one  for  England  only,  and  so  forth.  A 
separate  column  states  shortly  the  subject-matter  of  each  act;  another,, 
what  previous  acts  it  expressly  afiects ;  another,  by  what  subsequent  acts  it 
is  itself  expressly  affected,  either  by  way  of  repeal  or  otherwise.  Other 
columns  show,  with  reference  to  temporary  acts,  whether  they  have  expired, 
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or  when  they  will  expire ;  and  there  is  also  a  column  of  remarks,  in  which 
points  deemed  to  be  of  importance  are  noticed. 

This  register  may  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
statutes  passed  since  the  Union,  the  advantage  of  which,  to  the  public,  would 
be  considerable,  even  if  no  consolidation  were  effected ;  the  present  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  the  modem  statutes  would  be  materially  reduced.  The 
public  general  statutes  passed  since  the  year  1800  are  now  contained  m 
23^  quarto  volumes,  each  volume  averaging  nearly  1,000  closely-printed 
pages.  These  23J  volumes  contain,  as  appears  by  the  register,  6,887 
statutes,  of  which,  however,  only  1,836  are  included  in  the  classes 
IV.  to  IX.  inclusive,  ue,,  are  alone  to  be  considered  as  general  laws  re- 
lating to  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  the  6,887  statutes  fill  23^  volumes,  it  may  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty be  assumed  that  1,836  will  fill  little  more  than  six  volumes.  But 
probably  this  is  much  too  high  an  estimate ;  for,  of  the  1,836  statutes  still  to 
some  degree  in  force,  there  are  many  of  which  several  sections  have  been 
expressly  repealed,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  register,  and  of  course  in 
an^  new  edition  of  the  statute  law  now  in  force  none  of  these  sections  would 
be  included. 

But,  beyond  the  mere  reduction  of  the  general  bulk,  a  further  advantage 
might  be  obtained  if  the  new  edition  should  be  arranged  in  parts  or  fasci- 
culi, each  containing  one  of  the  classes,  and  confined  to  the  statutes  and  parts 
of  statutes  now  remaining  in  force,  so  as  to  enable  all  persons  to  obtain  what 
•  they  want  at  a  moderate  price,  without  being  compelled  to  buy  at  the  same 
time  a  lar^  quantity  of  what  thev  do  not  want  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  your  Majesty's  printers  will  be  willing  to  print  such  an  edition  with- 
out expense  to  the  public,  beyond  stipulating  for  the  purchase  by  the 
Government  of  the  same  numb^  of  copies  as  are  now  taken  of  the  acts  of 
every  session  for  the  use  of  magistrates,  and  for  other  public  purposes. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  point  in  which  the  register  is  imperfwA 
as  a  foundation  for  such  an  edition ;  we  rcier  to  the  enactments  which  have 
been  repealed  by  implication,  or  have  ceased  to  be  of  practical  importance 
by  other  means  than  bjr  express  repeal  It  was  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  compilers  of  the  register  to  enter  into  such  questions;  and  although 
they  have  in  some  instances  noted  cases  of  implied  repeal  in  the  column  of 
**  remarks,"  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  register  only  professes  to  note 
cases  of  exnress  repeal.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  tne  utility  of  the 
suggested  edition  would  be  much  diminished  unless  the  acts  which  have 
ceased  to  be  in  force,  for  any  reason  whatever,  were  omitted  from  it ;  and 
it  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  employ  an  editor  competent  to  the  task 
of  revising  the  statutes  with  reference  to  these  questions. 

Considerable  difficulties  exist  in  some  cases  of  inconsistent  or  apparently 
inconsistent  enactments;  but  these  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
editor,  with  only  a  general  direction  to  omit  only  those  statutes  which  are 
without  reasonable  doubt  inoperative.  On  these  questions,  as  well  as  on 
all  others,  whether  raised  by  the  remarks  in  the  register  or  otherwise,  the 
editor  would  have  an  opi>ortunity,  if  he  thought  proper,  of  consulting  with 
and  taking  the  advice  of  this  Board.  We  fliink  that  such  an  edition,  if 
undertaken,  should  be  accompanied  by  notes  (where  necessary)  explanatory 
of  the  reasons  for  inserting  or  omitting  any  enactment,  and  also  by  the 
statements  already  inserted  in  the  register,  respecting  the  connection  of 
each  act  with  other  statutes;  but  not  (as  a  general  rule)  by  notes  of  any 
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odier  character.  Where  any  acts  of  the  Scotch  or  Irish  parliaments  have 
been  affected  by  any  of  the  acts  comprised  within  the  register,  they  have 
been  distinraished  by  the  letters  S.  and  I.  In  addition  to  the  uses  above 
indicated,  the  register  will  also  be  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  for  pro- 
fessional and  other  persons  having  occasion  to  examine  the  statutes,  and  for 
many  incidental  purposes.  The  want  of  some  register  of  this  kind  has  led 
to  error,  even  in  the  courts  of  law ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Sonning  rail- 
way accident,  in  1842,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  considered  minutely  the 
language  of  a  statute  Tthe  2  &  3  Edw.  6.  c.  24.)  which  had  been  repealed 
fourteen  years  before,  oy  the  7  Geo.  4.  c.  64. ;  and  we  sometimes  find  the 
legislature  committing  the  mistake  of  repealing  statutes  which  have  been 
repealed  already;  thus,  the  act  of  last  session,  21  &  22  Vict,  c  26., 
abolishing  the  property  qualification  of  members  of  Parliament,  repeals  the 
9  Anne,  c.  5.  ancl  the  33  Geo.  2.  c  20.,  and  part  of  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3. 
c.  67.,  all  of  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  1  &  2  Vict  c.  48. 

We  have  entered  into  these  particulars  as  to  the  possibility  of  publishing  a 
useful  new  edition  of  the  statutes,  because  we  beUeve  there  are  persons  who 
consider  that  any  satisfactory  consolidation  of  them  is  impossible.  In  that 
opinion,  however,  we  do  not  concur;  we  are  Anguine  in  the  hope,  now  that 
we  are  enabled  from  our  register  to  see  exactly  what  statutes  and  parts  of 
statutes  are  still  unrepealed,  that  the  whole  may  well  be  consolidated ;  and 
we  proceed  to  state  the  course  we  recommend  in  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
the  work  of  consoUdation.  We  have,  however,  already  stated  in  our  third 
report  that  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  statutes  which  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  consolidate. 

It  appears  from  the  register  that  there  are  1,83.6  statutes  coming  under 
these  classes  now  wholly  or  partially  in  force,  passed  since  1800.  We  have 
proceeded,  as  the  next  necessary  step  towards  consoUdation,  to  group  the 
whole  of  these  1,836  statutes  under  distinct  heads,  showing  from  the 
register  what  statutes  are  in  force.  We  have  arranged  the  whole  under 
173  heads  (assuming  that  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  the  whole).  Such  a 
classification  must  obviously  be  far  from  perfect  Manv  statutes  relate  to 
several  different  matters ;  indeed  it  has  oeen  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
opprobrium  attaching  to  our  legislation,  that  an  enactment  relating  to  a 
particular  subject  is  sometimes  found  in  a  single  clause  of  a  statute  with  the 
general  scope  of  which  the  clause  has  no  connection ;  such  is  the  clause  in 
the  20  Geo.  2.  c.  42.,  enacting  that  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  Wales  shall 
always  be  deemed  included  in  all  enactments  relating  to  England,  the 
statute  being  a  statute  for  relating  the  house  duty  and  window  tax ;  and 
similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  that,  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
consoUdation,  the  objection  arising  from. the  imperfect  nature  of  our  ar- 
rangement is  important.  Our  object  is  merely  to  show  under  what  heads 
consoUdation  may  best  be  attempted.  In  the  process  of  consolidating  any 
group  of  statutes,  it  probably  will  often  happen  that  the  person  employed 
m  consolidating  may  point  out  that  some  particular  statute,  or  some  parti- 
cular clauses  of  a  statute,  may  more  appropriately  be  consoUdated  under 
some  different  head  from  that  on  which  he  is  engaged.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  such  a  case  whenever  it  occurs,  and  we  think  that 
any  attempt  at  a  more  perfect  or  scientific  classification  would  only  lead  to 
great  and  useless  delay. 

The  register,  as  we  have  already  stated,  deals  only  with  the  statutes  from 
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the  year  1800  up  to,  and  including  those  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
But  in  order  to  make  the  work  of  consolidation  complete,  we  must  carry 
the  register  backward  to  a  much  earlier  date.  We  do  not,  however,  anti- 
cipate anything  like  the  same  degree  of  labour  in  the  years  before  the 
Union  as  has  been  necessarily  devoted  to  the  last  58  years.  The  statutes 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  year  1800  inclusive,  occupy  in  the  common 
quarto  edition  only  18  volumes,  whereas  those  since  that  year  fill,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  23^,  besides  which  the  volumes  prior  to  1801  are 
much  smaller  than  those  subsequent,  so  that  the  bulk  remaining  to  be 
dealt  with  is  much  less  than  that  already  completed.  But  it  must  farther 
be  observed,  that  even  with  that  diminished  bulk  the  task  must  be  less 
laborious  than  it  has  been  with  the  modern  statutes,  owing  to  the  much 
greater  number  of  the  earlier  statutes  which  have  been  repealed  or  have 
expired.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of' the  probable  diminution  of  labour 
from  this  cause,  by  comparing  the  state  of  the  statute  book  during  the  last 
years  say  the  6  years  from  1853  to  1858,  both  inclusive,  with  the  first  6  years 
comprised  in  the  register,  ue,  from  1801  to  1806,  both  inclusive.  In  the 
later  period,  that  ending  in  1858,  it  appears  by  the  register  that  731  public 
statutes  were  passed,  and  that  of  these  321  included  in  the  classes  to  be 
dealt  with  as  permanent  laws,  being  above  two-fiflhs  of  the  whole,  are 
wholly  or  partially  in  force.  In  the  former  period,  that  beginning  in  1801, 
788  statutes  were  passed ;  but  of  these,  only  74,  being  not  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  are  now  wholly  or  partially  in  force  as  general  permanent  law.  The 
great  probability  is,  that  tne  proportion  of  Statutes  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
Board,  as  compared  with  the  wnole  bulk,  will  be  found  continually  dimi- 
nishing as  we  get  fiirther  removed  from  the  present  day. 

But  whether  the  task  of  completing  the  register  shall  prove  to  be  one  of 
more  or  less  labour,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  performed ;  for  with- 
out such  a  systematic  tracing  backwards  of  every  enactment,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  with  certainty  what  statutes  are,  and  what  are  not  in  force 
relative  to  any  particular  subject.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  give  it  as 
our  opinion  that  the  register  must  necessarily  be  carried  backward  through 
the  whole  period  up  to  Magna  Charta.  If  the  register  is  carried  back  tome 
revolution  of  1688,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
it  may  probably  answer  most  of  its  practical  purposes.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
decide  now  at  what  reign  it  may  stop.  It  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued through  many  volumes  of  statutes  prior  to  those  with  which  it  has 
already  dealt.  Supposing  it  to  stop  at  the  accession  of  George  L,  tiiere 
will  tnen  remain  four  quarto  volumes  of  comparatively  moderate  dimen- 
sions unexamined  by  the  register ;  if  it  is  carried  back  to  the  Revolution, 
the  number  not  examined  will  be  less  than  three. 

Although,  however,  we  are  opinion  tliat  the  registration  of  the  statutes 
should  be  continued,  we  by  no  means  think  that  the  prosecution  of  this 
task  ought  to  prevent  the  work  of  consolidation  from  proceeding. 

The  register  is  perfect  only  as  to  the  statutes  since  1800 ;  but  in  the  fifth 
column  it  refers  to  all  previous  enactments  expressly  affected  by  every 
statute  passed  since  1800.  Further  progress  in  the  register  may  show  that 
these  references  are  incomplete ;  but  any  deficiencies  in  the  work  of  con- 
solidation arising  from  this  cause  may,  without  difficulty,  he  afterwards 
made  good.  And  as  we  have  now  from  the  register  a  clear  view  of  all  the 
statutes  since  1800  to  be  consolidated,  together  with  very  many  prior  to 
that  year,  and  have  arranged  them  all,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  statutes 
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which  are  to  be  consolidated,  nnder  173  distinct  heads,  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight  that  the  whole  body  of  our  statute  law  passed  since  1800,  in- 
cluding the  statutes  prior  to  tnat  year,  amended  or  referred  to  by  subse- 
quent enactments,  might  be  comprised  in  173  new  consolidated  statutes. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.     If  the  173  heads  under  which  we  have 
arranged  the  statutes  be  subdivided  with  Reference  to  the  territorial  ex- 
tent  of   their    operation,  there    will  appear  to  be,  in  truth,  about  453 
heads ;  for  under  about  96  of  the  heads  there  are  statutes  relating  to  the 
United  Kingdom;  28,  Great  Britain  only;  55 ,  England  and  Ireland  only; 
3,  Scotland  and  Ireland  only;  109,  England  only;  70,  Scodand  only;  92, 
Ireland  only :  total,  453.     And  this  must  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
probable  amount  of  consolidated  statutes;  for  it  will  be  in  many  cases  impos- 
sible usefully  to  unite  in  one  statute  enactments  relating  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom :  for  instance,  under  the  head  of  **  highways 
and  bridges,"  the  register  shows  that  there  are  33  statutes ;  ue.  relating  to 
England  only,  12 ;  to  Scotland  only,  8 ;  and  to  Ireland  only,  13.     These 
33  statutes,  together  with  those  prior  to  1800  to  which  they  refer,  may  use- 
fully be  consolidated  into  three ;  but  it  would  obviously  be  inconvenient  to 
consolidate  them  all  in  one  statute,  which  would  then  contain  a  great  number 
of  incongruous  enactments,  useless  and  embarrassing  to  those  who  have 
practically  to  deal  with  the  subject    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  under  many  heads,  as  the  work  of  consolidation  proceeds,  it  may  be 
found  possible,  without  altering  the  law,  to  imite  under  one  statute,  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  many  enactments  now  affecting  only 
parts  of  it  separately;  but  to  what  extent  this  may  operate  to  reduce  the 
number  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  satisfactory  estimate.     There 
are  some  statutes  relating  to  subjects  exclusively  under  the  management  of 
some  public  board  or  department ;  as,  for  instance,  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  poor,  to  the  Copyhold  and  Inclosure  Commissioners,  &c :  the  consoli- 
dation of  these  ought,  we  think,  to  be  left  to  the  departments  whose  duty  it 
is  to  deal  with  them ;  though  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  render  all  the  aid 
in  our  power.     Under  some  heads  it  is  probable  that,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, it  may  appear  convenient  to  consolidate  in  more  than  one  statute, 
which  will  add  to  the  gross  number  of  the  whole.     Taking  all  these  points 
into  consideration,  we  think  it  probable,  from  the  data  mmished  by  the 
register,  that  the  whole  existing  statute  law  may  be  usefully  consolidated 
in  from  300  to  400  statutes  (assuming  that  all  are  to  be  consolidated);  for  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  probable  that  the  investigation  of  the  statutes  prior 
to  1801  will  lead  to  the  addition  of  many  new  heads  under  which  consoli- 
dation would  take  place,  though  it  may  probably  indicate  some  earlier 
statutes  to  be  included  under  the  heads  which  we  have  already  adopted. 

We  have  already  before  us  upwards  of  90  consolidated  fiills,  prepared 
under  our  directions,  but  as  these  were  prepared  before  we  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  register,  some  of  them  may  require  further  consideration, 
though  we  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  any  mate- 
rial changes  in  them.  And,  as  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  useful  prac- 
tical result,  we  propose  to  proceed  by  employing,  as  we  have  hitherto  done, 
competent  professional  gentlemen  to  frame  consolidating  Bills  under  the 
different  heads  under  which  we  have  arranged  the  whole  of  the  statutes 
appearing  by  the  register  to  be  now  in  force  as  part  of  our  permanent  law. 
Some  of  bills  already  so  prepared  are  in  a  state  in  which  they  may  pro- 
perly be  submitted  to  ParUament. 
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As  the  success  which  (it  is  said)  has  attended  the  experiments  in  con- 
solidation and  codification  made  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  other  states 
of  the  American  Union,  is  often  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
effecting  similar  results  in  this  country,  we  may  observe  that  the  coarse 
which  we  have  hitherto  followed  is  very  similar  to  that  followed  by  the 
state  of  New  York ;  and  though  that  state  has  now  advanced  further  than 
we  have,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  work  was  begun  certainly  as 
long  ago  as  1801.  Twice  at  least,  in  1801  and  1813,  the  Statutes  of  New 
York  were  revised  and  consolidated  in  a  rough  way,  and  published  in  some 
such  edition  as  we  have  above  referred  to ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  1825 
that  anything  in  the  nature  of  such  a  code  as  they  now  possess  was  at- 
tempted. That  code  was  based  on,  and,  as  we  believe,  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of,  the  previous  revisions ;  it  has  itself  been 
several  times  revised,  and  republished,  but  it  is  still  very  far  from  being 
a  perfect  work.  It  is  limited  to  the  Statute  Law,  but  the  legislature  of  the 
state  has  recently  determined  on  attempting  a  more  complete  code. 

We  think,  however,  that  in  order  to  enable  us  speedily  and  efficiently  to 
bring  the  duties  confided  to  us  to  an  end,  it  is  essential  that  some  barrister 
of  eminence  should  be  selected  by  your  Majesty,  who  should  devote  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  superintending  the  work  in  progress.  Now  that 
we  have  ascertained  with  a  reasonable  approach  to  accuracy  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  (even  assuming  that  all  the  statutes  are  to  be  consolidated), 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  parcelling  out  the  different  Bills  among  draAs- 
men  competent  to  the  task  of  consolidation.  As  every  Bill  is  completed, 
it  should  be  his  duty  carefully  to  compare  it  with  the  register,  and  so 
to  ascertain  that  it  embodies  all  existing  enactments ;  and  wherev^  (as  will 
often  be  the  case)  he  finds  incongruities,  or  apparent  defects,  he  should  point 
them  out  Whenever  they  are  of  a  nature  in  which  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  propriety  of^^  amendment  would  be  universally  admitted,  and 
would  therefore  give  rise  to  no  serious  difference  of  opinion,  the  necessary 
change  may  be  made,  with  a  note  calling  attention  to  it.  For,  as  we  ha?e 
already  stated,  although  the  general  improvement  of  the  Statute  Law  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  duties,  yet  we  can  hardly  be  doing  wrong  in 
attempting  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  obvious  defects  which  have  probably 
been  (in  general)  the  result  of  mere  inadvertence. 

The  time  in  which  the  whole  work  may  be  completed  must  depend  on  the 
niunber  of  draftsmen  employed ;  but,  assuming,  as  our  experience  enables 
us  to  do,  that  ten  or  twelve  gentlemen  may  be  constantly  employed,  we 
think  it  &ir  to  anticipate  that  the  whole  of  the  work  may  be  completed  m 
about  two  years.  And,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  are  able  to  present  to 
your  Majesty  the  whole  of  the  Statutes  coming  under  the  class  of  General 
Laws,  filling  only  about  three  volumes,  but  comprising  all  or  nearly  all  the 
statutes  of  a  general  nature  now  scattered  in  above  fi^rty  volumes,  we 
venture  to  think  that  our  labours  will  not  have  been  wholly  useless.  When 
the  Bills  shall  have  been  thus  prepared  it  will  be  for  the  Legislature  to  con- 
sider whether  any  and  what  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  Sieir  enactment, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  willing  to  place  confidence  in  the 
results  of  our  labours. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  Earl  of  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  WensWdale,  Sir  W. 
Page  W  ood,  Mr.  James  Craufurd,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzjerald,  Sir  Fitiroy  Kelly, 
Mr.  W.  Coulson,  and  Mr.  H.  Bellenden  Ker. 
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No.  IX— LUNACY. 

TiJodfQi  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
(Colonel  CKfforcL)    11th  June,  1858.    (340.) 

Thi  Commissioners  reported  the  steps  taken  by  them  towards  the  provision 
of  adequate  public  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics,  and  the  progress 
made  in  this  respect  in  several  counties.  There  were  in  course  of  erection 
asylums  able  to  acconunodate  1,169  males  and  1,167  females,  and  when 
the  buildings  in  progress  are  completed,  there  will  be  4,817  additional 
beds  provided.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics 
in  county  and  borough  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses,  amounted  to 
16,657.  On  the  Lst  of  January,  1858,  this  number  had  increased  to  17,572, 
showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of  915  patients.  And  of  the  total 
number  2,467  were  confined  in  the  various  metropolitan  and  provincial 
licensed  houses.  Assuming  then,  that  during  the  next  two  years  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  pauper  lunatics  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
year  1857,  it  follows  that,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  accommodation  for 
1,830  additional  beds  will  be  required ;  and  if  to  this  number  be  added  the 
2,467  patients  who  are  now  confined  in  licensed  houses,  there  wiU  remain 
to  meet  the  want  of  the  ensuing  year  only  520  vacant  beds.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  licensed  housds  are  to  be  closed  for  the  reception 
of  pauper  patients,  some  scheme  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  character  must 
be  adopted  in  order  to  provide  public  accommodation  for  the  pauper  lunatics 
of  this  country.  The  Commissioners  recommended  the  admission  of  patients 
into  hospitals  on  part  payment  Considerable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  some  hospitals.  In  Guy's  Hospital,  the  heavy  fire-guards  and 
trough-bedsteads  have  been  removed,  the  high  wall  surrounding  the  airing 
court  has  been  taken  down,  the  rooms  have  been  properly  furnished, 
various  means  of  amusement  have  been  supplied,  and  the  patients  have  been 
taken  for  excursions  in  the  country  and  upon  the  river.  The  Commissioners 
again  adverted  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  a  large 
number  of  boroughs  bound  to  provide  asylums,  to  make  proper  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  treatment  of  their  pauper  lunatics ;  and  submitted 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  Lunatic  Asylum  Act  of  1853,  with  a  view 
more  effectually  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  assist 
those  boroughs,  of  which  there  are  many,  the  authorities  whereof  are  will- 
ing, but  have  hitherto  failed  to  effect  arrangements  with  visitors  of  county 

asylums. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  there  were  confined  in  asylums — private 
lunatics,  232;  pauper,  14,931 :  total,  15,163,  of  whom  6,931  were  males, 
and  8,232  females.  There  were  also  confined  m  asylums  12  found  lunatic 
by  inquisition,  303  criminals,  and  1,254  chargeable  to  counties  or  boroughs. 
In  hospitals  there  were  1,577  private  lunatics,  and  174  paupers:  total 
1,751,  of  whom  913  were  males,  and  838  females.  There  were  also  31 
found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  and  118  criminals.  In  metropolitan  licensed 
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houses  there  were  1,306  private  lanatics;  1,317  pauper  lunatics:  total, 
2,623,  of  whom  1,166  were  males  and  1,457  females.  There  were  also 
in  these  licensed  houses  122  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  35  criminals,  and 
103  chargeable  to  counties  or  boroughs.  Li  provincial  licensed  houses 
there  were  1,497  private  lunatics,  1,150  pauper  lunatics ;  total,  2,647,  of 
whom  1,357  were  males  and  1,290  females.  There  were  also  130  found 
lunatic  by  inquisition,  177  criminals,  and  133  chargeable  to  counties  or 
boroughs.  Li  the  royal  naval  hospitals  there  were  126  private  lunatics.  Alto> 
gether  there  were  confined  4,738  private  lunatics,  17,572  pauper  lunatics ; 
total,  22,310:  of  whom  10,493  were  males,  and  11,817  females.  There 
were  490  found  lunatic  by  inquisition,  633  criminals,  and  1,490  chargeable 
to  counties  or  boroughs. 


No.  LXL— SEWAGE  OP  TOWNS. 


PreUmifianf  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  ike  bnt 
mode  of  distributing  the  Sewage  of  Toums  and  applying  it  to  beneficial  and 
profitable  uses. 

Thb  Commission  was  issued  on  the  5th  of  January,  1857,  to  Baron  Portman, 
Henry  Ker  Seymer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  Esq.,  C.E., 
Robert  Bawlinson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Professor  John  Thomas  Way,  John  Bennett 
Lawes,  Esq.,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  John  Simon,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
Austin,  Esq.  Mr.  Brunei  and  Baron  Portman  subsequently  resigned, 
and  Lord  Essex  was  appointed  a  Commissioner.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1858, 
the  Commissioners  made  a  preliminary  report;  in  which,  having  first 
detailed  the  steps  taken  by  them  in  order  to  investigate  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  they  proceeded  to  describe  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  as 
follows: — 

The  evil  in  question  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth.  The  problem 
of  the  disposal  of  sewage  has  only  quite  recently  tbrced  itself  on  pnbHc 
attention,  for  until  withm  a  comparatively  short  time  sewage,  as  we  now 
know  it,  did  not  practically  exist  The  commencement  of  3ie  evil,  which 
is  fast  acGuiring  such  magnitude,  dates  with  the  first  steps  which  were  taken 
towards  the  abolition  of  cesspools  and  the  introduction  of  waterclosets.  It 
need  hardly  be  stated  that  until  recently  the  great  bulk  of  the  excrements 
of  town  populations  was  received  in  pits  or  reservoirs  attached  to  each 
house  or  group  of  houses.  These  reservoirs,  known  as  cesspools,  were  in 
some  cases  provided  with  overflow  channels,  which  allowed  a  partial  escaoe 
of  the  liquid  into  the  public  sewers ;  but  in  many  instances^  especiallj 
where  the  ground  was  of  a  porous  character,  such, an  overflow  was  deemed 
unnecessary.  The  liquid  readily  soaked  away  into  the  sub-soil,  carrying 
with  it  much  of  the  lighter  part  of  the  solid  matter — a  result  which  was  not 
over-zealously  guarded  against,  as  it  diminished  the  frequency,  and,  there- 
fore, the  expense  and  annoyance,  of  emptying  these  receptacles. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  waterclosets  were  comparatively  rare ;  they 
were  confined  to  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  even  tnen  they  were  used  in 
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conjmiction  with  cesspools.  So  that  the  sewers  of  a  town  received  and  dis- 
ch£u*ged  little  more  than  the  washings  of  the  streets^  brought  to  them  bj 
rain^  the  waste  water  of  dwelling-houses,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  the 
urine  of  the  population,  derived,  as  we  have  mentioned,  firom  the  overflow 
of  cesspools.  The  water  supply  also  being  limited  to  that  required  for 
washing,  cooking,  and  other  household  purposes,  and  not  being  generally 
employed  in  the  form  which  causes  at  the  present  day  so  large  a  proportion 
of  its  consumption,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  waterclosets,  was  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  which  towns  now  enjoy. 

Such  were  the  conditions  which  formerly  influenced  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  sewage.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  in  a  graduaUy  growing  acquain- 
tance with  the  laws  of  health  which  we  have  derived  during  we  present 
century  from  the  devoted  labours  of  eminent  men,  prinqipally  of  the  medical 
profession,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  origin  of  those  extensive  changes 
which  have  brought  ns  to  the  present  condition  with  regard  to  town  sewage. 

These  labours  have  led  to  certaon  practical  conclusions,  which  we  may 
sum  up  very  shortly  in  the  shane  of  two  or  three  axioms : — That  the  offen- 
sive effluvia  given  off  by  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decay 
are  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  and  productive  of  diseases  of  the  worst 
forms ;  that  decaving  human  excrements,  solid  and  liquid,  are  among  the 
most  injurious  of  such  substances ;  that  the  retention  in  cesspools  of  such 
decaying  matter  beneath  and  around  the  dwellings  of  crowded  populations  is 
a  serious  nuisance,  and  that,  for  the  rapid  and  regular  removal  of  such  sub- 
stances immediately  after  dieir  formation,  and  before  they  can  become  a 
source  of  offence  and  diseiase,  the  only  practicable  means  is  an  abundant 
employment  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  water- 
closet 

These  conclusions  were  not  arrived  at  all  at  once,  nor  did  they  find  a 
rapid  acceptance  amongst  all  classes ;  but  we  may  safely  sav  that  few  people 
wul  now  be  found  who  would  venture  to  dissent  firom  them,  and  where  ■ 
such  dissent  is  emressed,  it  may  generally  be  traced  either  to  ignorance  of 
&cts  which  have  been  so  convincingly  brought  to  l^ht,  or  to  the  existence 
of  interested  motives ;  to  the  dislike,  for  instance,  of  owners  of  house  pro-* 
perty  to  any  interference  with  the  existing  arrangements  of  that  property  or 
to  changes  whidi  involve  expense ;  to  the  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  a  new  imposition  of  rates ;  to  personal  or  political  animosity,  and  to 
many  of  those  other  causes  which  lire  known  to  retard  the  prepress  of  im- 
provements of  which  the  utility  and  desirableness  are  otherwise  not  called 
in  question. 

Practically,  however,  it  matters  not  whether  there  be  or  be  not  any 
ground  for  questioning  the  propriety  of  the  abolition  of  cesspools,  and  tlie 
transference  of  their  contents  to  the  public  sewers ;  the  matter  has  ^ne 
so  far,  and  the  truth  of  the  axioms  just  enumerated  is  so  generally  received 
and  acknowledged  by  the  public,  that  any  idea  of  a  return  to  cesspools^  and 
to  the  evils  which  thev  engender,  is  out  of  the  question. 

When  once  thSse  views  found  currency  and  general  adoption,  the  changea 
to  which  we  have  referred  rapidly  followed.  The  abolition  of  cesspools  Ted 
to  the  adoption  of  waterclosets  and  to  house  drainage ;  the  adoption  of 
waterclosets  to  the  want  of  a  fuller  supply  of  water;  a  fuller  supply  of 
water  and  general  house  drainage  to  the  necessity  for  more  sewers,  and,  in 
some  instances,  to  sewers  of  greater  capacity ;  and  lastiy,  these  sewers, 
more  numerous  and  of  greater  capacity,  deliverod  to  their  out&lls  a  much 
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larger  anantity  of  liquid  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  which 
sewers  formerly  contained,  inasmuch  as  they  were  now  charged,  not  with  a 
small  proportioa  only,  bat  in  effect  with  t£e  whole,  of  the  excrementitioiis 
matter,  solid  and  liquid,  of  the  inhabitanis  of  a  town*  Add  to  these  in- 
fluences the  highly  important  fact  of  the  enormous  increase  of  population  in 
most  towns,  the  subdivision  of  tenements  thereby  induced,  and  the  conse- 
quent overcrowding  of  the  population,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
the  urgent  necessity  of  providing  for  the  disposal  of  town  refuse,  which  the 
altered  state  of  public  feeling,  on  questions  of  public  health,  peremptorily 
requires  shall  be  removed  to  a  safe  distance  fix>m  the  spot  of  its  production, 
and  from  the  residences  of  human  beings. 

The  discharge  of  a  large  body  of  sewage  into  a  river  or  watercourse  is 
frequently  not  only  productive  of  nuisance  and  disease  to  the  neighbour- 
hood where  it  takes  place,  but  its  influence  extends  to  distant  populations. 
Many  rivers,  especially  in  the  crowded  districts  of  the  north  of  England, 
pass  through  several  towns  in  their  course  seawards,  and  receiving  fit)m  each 
its  complement  of  sewage  filth,  are  even  now  little  better  than  sewers  them- 
selves, although  comparatively  few  of  those  places  have  yet  carried  out  any 
.  complete  works  of  water-supply  and  sewerage.  The  increasing  ofiensive- 
ness  of  the  Medlock  and  the  Irwell  at  Manchester,  of  the  Mersey  at  Stock- 
port, of  the  Tame  at  Birmingham,  and  of  many  other  rivers,  proves  that  a 
national  evil  is  fast  growing  up  which  demands  immediate  and  serious  atten- 
tion. The  last-named  river,  the  Tame,  before  it  reaches  Birmingham, 
receives  the  sewage  of  a  number  of  towns,  containing  a  total  population  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  persons.  A  small  stream 
in  itself,  it  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said,  during  dry  seasons,  to  con- 
tain at  Birmingham  as  much  sewage  as  water.  That  such  a  stream,  tra- 
versing a  densely  populated  town  and  exposing  to  the  air  a  larse  surikce  of 
putrid  liquid,  must  be  very  injurious  to  health,  no  one  can  doubt  But  this 
is  not  all.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  natural  source  to  which  town 
populations  resort  for  a  supply  of  water  would  be  the  nearest  river  or  water- 
course ;  and  though  engineers,  well  knowing  the  contamination  to  which 
the  water  of  rivers  is  liable,  have  in  many  instances  had  recourse  to  other 
sources  of  water,  such  as  springs  or  deep  wells,  frequently  inferior  in  point 
of  softness,  as  well  as  deficient  in  quantity,  it  still  remains  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  many  towns  to  obtain  water  otherwise  than  frx>m  the  rivers  on 
whose  banks  they  are  situate. 

In  many  cases,  therefore,  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  under  the 
necessitjT  of  obtaining  water  from  a  river  which  in  its  passage  through 
densely  populated  districts  has  received  the  filth  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  human  beings,  toother  with  other  various  but  equaUy  dis- 
gusting additions,  contributed  by  the  trades  and  manu&ctures  carried  on 
along  its  banks.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  before  mentioned,  the 
river  Tame  supplies  water  for  all  purposes,  including  the  drinking  water  of 
no  less  than  fifty  thousand  people.  The  Thames,  vi^ch  ^t  a  high  noint  is 
supposed  to  yield  a  supply  of  pure  water  to  London,  before  it  reacnes  the 
recently  adopted  point  above  the  tidal  influence,  receives  the  sewage  and 
drainage  water  of  towns  and  villages  containing  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  places  little  or  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  of  the  public  health,  but 
looking  at  the  rapid  extension  of  drainage  operations,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that,  in  the  absence  of  general  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
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rivers,  the  state  of  the  Thames  will  soon  become  seriously  affected,  even  by 
the  sewage  of  these  places  alone. 

That  water  so  polluted  is  a  fruitftd  source  of  disease  we  know,  but  setting 
aside  the  higher  grounds  upon  which  this  state  of  thin^  must  be  empha- 
tically condemnec^  the  very  idea  that  any  population  should  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  such  sources  for  drinking  water  is  revolting  in  the  extreme. 
We  are  aware  it  is  said  that  the  eviT  is  really  much  less  than  it  seems ; 
that  there  are  natural  causes  at  work,  as  the  influence  of  the  air,  aquatic  vege- 
tation, fish,  &C.,  which  materially  diminish  the  quantity  of  offensive  matters 
thus  mixed  with  the  water.  Granting  that  such  causes  may  to  a  certain 
extent  mitigate  the  evil,  we  still  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  and 
public  decency,  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  the  sewage  of  one  town  shall 
flow  through  and  still  less  be  the  water  source  of  another. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  evil  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  earnest  attention  is  one  that  must  be  steadily  progressive.  If 
towns  thickening  in  population  and  with  increasing  manufactures  are  to  be 
thoroughly  sewered,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  thoroughly 
sewerea ;  if  the  great  bulk  of  their  refuse  is  to  be  brought  to  some  point 
in  a  river  and  there  cast  in,  all  idea  of  resorting  to  rivers  for  a  supply  of 
water  must  be  abandoned,  and  then  will  these  rivers  become  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing  to  the  districts  through  which  they  flow.  We  must 
here  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  usual  position  of  towns.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  and,  indeed,  cases  in  point  are  known  to  us,  that  a  town  may 
be  so  situated  that  the  discharge  of  its  sewage  into  a  watercourse  may 
not  even  remotely  affect  any  o&er  population ;  but  in  a  country  thickly 
studded  with  centres  of  population  such  cases  are  quite  exceptional.  Other 
evils  of  a  less  public  but  still  important  nature  are  caused  by  the  poUufion  * 
of  watercourses  by  town  sewage.  Even  in  the  absence  of  large  towns 
within  a  moderate  distance  below  the  outfalls,  many  small  ^viDages  or 
hamlets,  and  country  residences,  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  streams. 
When  such  streams  are  largely  polluted  by  sewage  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  inhabitants  are  interferai  with,  and  the  value  of  their  properties 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  destruction  of  fish  is  another,  and  in  some 
places  a  very  important,  consequence  of  the  conditions  we  have  described. 
The  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  not  only  represent  a 

troperty  of  large  annual  value,  but  they  form  the  occupation  and  livelih- 
ood of  a  very  considerable  population.  Apprehensions  are  already 
entertained  of  serious  injury  by  the  daily  increasing  quantity  of  sewage 
thrown  into  the  rivers,  and  efforts  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  arresting 
the  evil.  And  that  it  can  be  arrested  by  means  already  within  our  rea^ 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  Leicester,  where  the  river  had  become  so  bad  that 
fish  had  entirely  disappeared;  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  process  for 
neutralizing  the  offensive  and  noxious  properties  of  the  sewage  discharged 
into  iJlie  river,  the  fish,  it  is  said,  have  returned  to  their  oldbaunts.  We 
have  said  that  the  evil  of  the  present  state  of  sewage  outfalls,  especially 
where  new  drainage  works  have  been  completed  without  any  means  of 

fireventing  the  pollution  of  the  streams,  scarcely  admits  of  exaggeration* 
t  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  matter; 
but  if  any  further  proof  were  necessary  it  would  be  found  in  the  records  of 
our  law  courts.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  suits  at  law  have  been 
entered  against  the  authorities  of  different  towns  on  account  of  injury 
alleged  to  be  produced  by  outfalls  of  drainage.     The  results  of  these  trials 
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present  great  anomalies,  and  liave  left  the  law  on  the  sabject  in  a  verj 
unsatisfactory  state. 

Another  proof  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  action  in  the  case  of  sewage 
is  found  in  the  fact  thai  in  as  many  as  twelve  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom 
works  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
either  of  applying  sewage  to  land,  or  of  treating  it  by  chemical  means  so  as 
to  deprive  it  of  its  offensive  character  before  allowmg  it  to  mix  with  the 
water  of  rivers.  To  some  of  these  cases  we  shall  have  occasion  presentlj 
to  refer.  We  would  now  call  attention  to  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole 
case,  namely,  that  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  sewage  is  in  many  places 
neutralizing,  if  not  altogether  suspending,  me  efforts  of  town  populations  to 
'  carry  into  effect  improvements  which  are  known  to  be  so  essential  to  public 
health  and  comfort.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  the  authorities  of  a 
town  to  be  very  active  or  zealous  in  the  application  of  the  measures  con- 
templated by  the  Public  Health  Act,  when  they  foresee  the  possibility  or 
almost  the  certainty  of  protracted  litigation,  entailing  endless  trouble  and 
expense,  to  say  nothing  of  the  production  of  a  nuisance  and  cause  of  disease 
in  many  instances  to  a  portion  of  their  own  population. 

Anxious,  if  possible,  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  evils  in  an  agricultural 
application  of  the  refuse,  which,  whilst  relieving  town  populations,  should 
avoid  the  waste  of  a  valuable  material,  we  yet  felt  that  the  realization  of 
the  former  object  should  not  be  at  all  contingent  upon  the  success  of  die 
latter ;  and  that  whilst  steadily  keeping  in  view  the  ulterior  purpose,  and 
endeavouring  as  &r  as  in  us  lay  to  smooth  the  way  for  a  reproductive 
employment  of  so  much  confessedly  valuable  matter,  our  paramount  dutjr 
was  to  make  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  dealing  with  sewage  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  of  existing  difficulties,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  chief  obligation 
laid  upon  us  by  the  terms  of  our  commission. 

After  some  observations  on  the  sewage  works  in  Edinburgh  and  Rugbj, 
the  Commissioners  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st  That  the  increasing  pollution  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  coun^ 
is  an  evil  of  national  importance,  which  urgently  demands  the  applicati<Hi 
of  remedial  measures ;  that  the  discharge  of  sewage  and  of  the  noxious 
refuse  of  fisu^tories  into  them  is  a  source  of  nuisance  and  danger  to  health; 
that  it  acts  injuriously  not  only  on  the  locality  where  it  occurs,  but  also  <m 
the  population  of  the  districts  through  which  the  polluted  rivers  flow ;  that 
it  poisons  the  water,  which  in  many  cases  forms  the  sole  supply  of  the 
population  for  all  purposes,  including  drinking ;  that  it  destroys  die  fish, 
and  generally  that  it  impairs  the  value  and  the  natural  advantages  derived 
from  rivers  and  streams  of  water. 

2nd.  That  this  evil  has  largely  increased  with  the  growing  cleanliness 
and  internal  improvements  of  towns  as  regards  water  supply  and  drainage; 
that  its  increase  will  continue  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  such  improve- 
ments ;  and  that  as  these  improvements  are  yet  very  partial,  the  nuisance  of 
sewage  already  very  sensibly  felt,  is  extremely  slight  as  compared  to  what 
it  wiU  become  when  sewage  and  drainage  works  have  been  carried  into  M 
effect 

3rd.   That  in  many  towns  measures  for  improved  water  supply  and 

drainage  are  retarded,  from  the  difficulties  of  disposing  of  the  increased 

sewage  which  results  from  them ;  that  the  law  which  regulates  the  rights 

of  outfall  is  in  an  anomalous  and  undefiined  condition ;  that  judicial  ded- 
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noiiB  of  a  conflicting  character  have  been  arrived  at  in  different  instances, 
and  that  consequently  the  authorities  of  towns  have  constantly  before  them 
the  fear  of  harassing  litigation. 

4th.  That  the  metho<u  which  have  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  deal- 
ing with  sewage  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  oeing  the  application  of  the 
whole  sewage  to  land,  and  the  other,  that  of  treating  it  bv  chemical  pro* 
cesses,  to  separate  its  most  offensive  portions ;  that  me  direct  application 
of  sewage  to  land  favourably  situated,  if  judiciouslv  carried  out,  and  con- 
fined to  a  suitable  area  exclusively  grassy  is  profitable  to  persons  so  employ- 
ing it ;  that  where  the  conditions  are  unfavourable,  a  small  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  local  authorities  will  restore  the  balance. 

5th.  That  this  method  of  sewage  application,  conducted  with  moderate 
care,  is  not  productive  of  nuisance  or  injury  to  health. 

6th.  That  when  circumstances  prevent  the  disposal  of  sewage  hf  direct 
application  to  land,  the  processes  of  precipitation  will  greatly  ameliorate, 
and  practically  obviate,  the  evils  of  sewage  outfalls,  especially  where  there 
are  large  rivers  for  the  discharge  of  the  liquid;  that  such  methods  of 
treating  sewage  do  not  retain  more  than  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  fertdizing  matter,  and  that  although  in  some  cases  the  sale  of  the  manure 
may  repay  me  cost  of  production,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  successfiil  as 
private  speculations. 

7th.  That  considered  merely  as  the  means  of  mitigating  a  nuisance, 
these  precipitating  processes  are  satisfactory ;  that  the  cost  of  them  in  any 
case  is  such  as  town  populations  may  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  meet ; 
that  the  necessary  works  need  not,  if  properly  conducted,  be  a  source  of 
nuisance;  and  that,  by  modifications  of  the  existing  methods,  even  the 
slightest  risk  of  nuisance  may  be  entirely  obviated. 

8th.  That  the  employment  of  the  one  or  other  method  of  disposing  of 
sewage,  or  of  both  conjoined,  must  depend  upon  locality,  levels,  markets, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  and  that  the  case  of  eacb  town  must  be 
considered  upon  its  own  peculiarities. 

9tL  That  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  methods  yet  pro- 
posed for  dealing  with  sewage  are  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and 
that  further  investigation  will  probably  result  in  the  discovery  of  processes 
more  thoroughly  equal  to  the  suppression  of  the  nuisance,  and  at  the  same 
time  calculated  to  give  more  valuable  products. 

lOtL  That  the  magnitude  of  a  town  presents  no  real  difficulty  to  the 
effectual  treatment  of  its  sewage,  provided  it  be  considered  as  a  coUection 
of  smaller  towns. 

The  report  contains  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  sewage 
of  the  metropolis,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows:—- 

The  proposition  now  submitted  is  to  construct  embankments,  detached 
from  the  shore,  in  the  form  of  advanced  terraces,  continuous  on  the  surface, 
but  affording  at  convenient  distances  entrances  to  the  inner. basins,  on  the 
principle  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  of  Metropolis  Improve- 
ment, in  their  report  of  1844.  In  the  interior  of  these  lengths  of  embank- 
ments a  series  of  separate  reservoirs  would  be  formed,  into  which  the  whole 
of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis  now  discharging  directly  into  the  Thames 
would  have  their  outfalL  The  solid  matters  would  there  be  separated  and 
precipitated,  and  the  liquid  treated  with  some  deodorizing  agent  before 
discharge. 
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Intercepting  sewers  would  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  hi^h  level  drainage 
of  the  metropolis,  now  such  a  source  of  mischief  to  the  low  districts,  and 
conduct  it  hj  gravitation  to  the  reservoirs.  Steam-engines  on  land  would 
raise  the  sewage  of  the  low  levels  to  the  same  hei^i  The  reservoirs 
would  each  be  subdivided,  and  the  compartments  would  be  used  altematdj, 
so  that  the  sewage  would  remain  at  rest  a  sufiBcient  length  of  time  to  deposit 
its  suspended  matter,  the  liquid  being  regularly  discharged,  except  in  tunes 
of  flood,  during  ebb-tide,  and  below  low-water  level. 

Engine  power  would  be  provided  capable  of  raising  into  these  terrace 
reservoirs,  from  the  low  level  districts,  the  maximiun  flow  of  sewage 
together  with  rainfall  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  depth  in  twenty-four  honrs, 
but  the  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  would  be  sufficient  to  receive  even  a  larger 
amount  by  gravitation  from  the  high  level  urban  districts,  and  to  retain  it 
lon^  enough  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  immense  quantities  of  offensive 
solid  matter  brought  down  m)m  the  sewers  during  heavy  rains.  It  is  rarely 
on  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  a  year  that  a  fsdl  of  rain  exceeds  tlie 
depth  of  an  inch,  and  the  excess  which  would  be  direcdy  discharged  from 
the  sewers  on  such  occasions  would  cause  no  appreciable  pollution  of  the 
river. 

The  solid  matters  precipated  in  the  reservoirs  would  be  pumped  away  in 
the  form  of  sludge  through  pipes  in  connection  with  me  whole  of  the 
reservoirs,  and  carried  out  to  sea,  if  no  opportuni^  should  arise  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  this  materiaL  That  this  comparativelv  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  sewage  of  the  metropolis  may  oe  profitably  em- 
ployed, however,  upon  extensive  tracts  of  barren  land  especially  fitted  to 
receive  manure  in  so  convenient  a  form,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  for  the 
hea^  expenses  of  the  precipitating  and  deodorizing  works,  and  of  trans- 
mission of  the  manure  to  the  land,  which,  if  such  expense  fell  on  the 
consumer,  as  before  pointed  out,  would  in  all  ordinary  cases  prevent  any 
profitable  return,  would  here  have  been  already  incurred  on  behalf  of  we 
public.  The  value  of  this  sludge  manure  would  be  very  great,  and  there 
would  remain  only  to  be  deductM  from  that  value  the  cost  of  arrangements 
on  the  land  itself  for  distribution  of  the  manure. 

The  objections  which  may  possibly  be  raised  against  this  scheme  are, 
1st,  that  the  liquid  discharged  into  the  river  will  not  be  absolutely  pure; 
and,  2ndly,  that  the  precipitating  reservoirs  may  themselves  become  a 
nuisance.  On  the  first  point  it  need  only  again  be  observed,  that  those 
who  under  any  circumstances  expect  absolute  purity  of  the  Thames  will 
certainly  be  disappointed ;  but  that  its  comparative  purity,  that  is,  parity 
to  the  extent  of  n*eein^  it  from  the  offensive  and  injurious  properties  of  ^ 
sewage  of  the  metropolis,  will  be  secured.  With  reference  to  the  second 
point,  it  may  be  admitted  that  deodorizing  establishments  on  a  large  scale 
and  of  the  ordinary  class,  would  at  times  generate  a  certain  amount  of 
nuisance,  but  the  constructions  here  proposed  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
deodorizing  establishments  as  usually  understood  or  as  usually  conducted. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  nuisance  of  deodorizing  works  arises 
mainly  from  the  exposure  of  the  deposited  matter,  and  from  the  processes 
necessary  for  its  manufacture  into  a  portable  manure.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  would  here  take  place.  The  reservoirs  would  be,  in  fact,  detached 
lengths  of  large  sewers,  in  which  deposit  would  take  place  as  in  the  tidal 
sewers  now  of  Southwark  and  Westminster ;  but  they  would  differ  from 
these  latter  in  being  altocrether  free  from  tJw  -^  *  ^'' ' '  '-  attach  to 
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ihem.  The  sewage  in  these  new  sewers  or  reservoirs  wonld  be  always 
deodorized ;  thej  would  have  no  external  openings  in  the  shape  of  gullies 
for  the  emission  of  foul  air>  nor  would  offensive  smells  escape  from  them 
under  any  circumstances^  and  they  would  be  at  a  distance  from  habitations^ 
instead  ot  being  in  the  midst  of  and  in  immediate  connection  with  them. 

By  dividing  the  metropolis  into  several  large  towns,  as  it  were,  with  their 
separate  outfalls,  as  here  proposed,  instead  of  attempting  to  d^al  with  it  as 
one  unmanageable  whole,  much  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  the  under- 
taking is  at  once  removed.  The  work  becomes  far  less  formidable  in  dimen- 
sions ;  the  serious  difficulty  of  construction,  and  the  danger  to  buildings, 
consequent  upon  many  miles  of  large  sewer  being  laid  in  most  treacherous 
ground,  and  below  low-water  mark,  would  be  avoided ;  and  a  great  extent 
of  interruption  of  the  traffic,  and  of  alteration  and  reversal  of  the  existing 
drainage  of  the  low-level  districts,  would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  Lastly, 
while  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  would  eflfectually  secure  the  purity  of  the 
river  and  the  improvement  of  the  metropolitan  drainage  without  entailing 
any  difficulties  or  inconveniences  of  its  own,  it  would  afford  the  means  of 
realizing  the  greatest  improvements  in  other  respects  of  which  the  metropolis 
is  susceptible.  It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of  such  improvements  is 
wholly  beyond  the  province  of  the  Sewage  Commission,  but  it  may  be  per- 
mittea  them,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  simply  to  refer  to  the  great  col- 
lateral advantages  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
means  proposed  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  which  it  is 
their  especial  duty  to  consider. 

The  improvement  of  the  navigation  and  the  means  afforded  for  exercise 
and  recreation  by  these  river  terraces  to  that  large  neighbouring  population 
at  a  distance  from  either  of  the  parks,  and  the  general  effect  of  these  works 
in  the  adornment  of  the  river,  will  be  readily  appreciated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  northern  line  of  terrace  from  Queenhithe  to  Westminster  would 
supply  a  new  east  and  west  thoroughfare,  direct  and  of  ample  width,  so  long 
desired  for  the  relief  of  Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  arid  the 
Strand.  Connections  between  the  existing  thoroughfares  and  this  new  line 
would  be  conveniently  formed,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  central 
and  northern  parts  of  the  City  a  short  new  street  might  be  formed  as  in- 
dicated, rising  from  Earl  Street  to  St.  Paul's  Caibhe&al.  The  southern 
line  of  embankment  would  also,  at  a  small  additional  cost  compared  with 
so  great  a  result,  afford  the  opportunity  for  a  metropolitan  railwav  connec- 
tion of  great  public  convenience,  giving  a  West-end  station  to  the  South* 
Eastern  lines,  and  a  City  station  to  me  South -Western  lines.  These 
improvements  may  appear  to  be  on  too  gigantic  a  scale  to  allow  of  any 
hope  of  their  resdization.  A  liberal  estimate,  however,  sho.ws  that,  exclu- 
sive of  the  purchase  of  properties  for  the  new  lines  of  streets,  and  the 
working  expenses  of  dealing  with  the  sewage,  they  may  be  executed  for 
three  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling,  and  that  the  total  cost  for  the  whole 
scheme,  including  working  expenses,  and  making  allowance  for  any  return, 
would  fall  far  below  the  amount  estimated  as  required  for  the  works 
hitherto  contemplated  simply  for  conveying  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  to 
the  sea-beach. 
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No.  LXn.— GENERAL  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Report  on  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply^ 
by  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D. 

The  several  waters  were  collected  in  Winchester  quart  bottles,  by  either 
Mr.  Ransome  or  Mr.  Cray,  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  Hassall,  and  the  following  conclusions  were  deduced  firom  their 
examination : — 

1.  That  the  waters  supplied  by  the  nine  metropolitan  water  companies 
under  the  new  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, still  contain  considerable  numbers  of  living  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions belonging  to  different  orders,  genera,  and  species,  but  especially 
to  the  orders  or  tribes  annelidce,  entomostracecBy  infueorice,  conferveay  dur 
midecB,  diatomacecBy  axxdfungu 

2.  That  these  living  organic  productions  were  found  to  be  particularly 
abundant  in  the  waters  supplied  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  the 
Lambeth,  the  New  River,  and  the  Hampstead  Companies. 

3.  That  they  were  rather  numerous  in  the  waters  of  the  Grand  JmKtion 
Company. 

4.  That  they  were  much  less  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Chelsea, 
West  Middlesex,  East  London,  and  Kent  Companies. 

5.  That  those  waters  which  contained  most  organic  productions  were 
cloudy  and  opalescent,  as  the  waters  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  the 
Lambeth,  the  New  River,  and  the  Hampstead  Companies. 

6.  That  the  waters  which  contained  fewer  organic  productions  were  clear 
and  bright,  as  those  of  the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex,  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion, the  East  London,  and  the  Kent  Companies. 

7.  That  these  differences  in  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  several 
waters  examined  resulted,  probably,  partly  from  differences  in  the  methods 
of  filtration  adopted,  and  partly  from  the  state  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  supplies  were  derived,  occasioned  by  weather,  rain,  and  frost  This 
last  circumstance  does  not  explain  the  whole  of  the  variations  observed ; 
since,  of  the  waters  collected  on  the  same  day,  some  were  bright  and  others 
cloudy  and  opalescent. 

It  follows  that  the  metropolis  is  still  supplied  with  water  containing  con- 
siderable numbers  of  living  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  and  which 
are  not  present  in  the  purer  waters,  as,  for  example,  that  supplied  by  the 
Plumstead,  Woolwich,  and  Charlton  Company. 

Contrasting  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  the  microscopical  exami- 
nations of  the  waters  supplied  to  the  metropolis  in  1854,  that  is,  prior  to 
the  new  Act  comii^  into  operation,  great  improvement  is  undoubtedly 
manifest  in  the  concution  of  the  present  supplies,  as  shown  by  the  colour 
and  taste  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  by  the  diminished  number  of  organic 
productions  contained  in  them. 

It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  present  examinations  have  been 
made  in  the  midst  of  winter,  that  is,  at  the  period  most  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  the  water  now  supplied  to  the 
metropolis  is,  therefore,  in  the  purest  state  of  which,  under  tie  present 
arrangements,  it  is  susceptible.  It  is  obviously  proper  that  fresh  examina- 
tions of  the  waters  of  the  several  companies  should  be  made  in  the  spring, 
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summer^  and  autumn,  in  order  that  their  conditions  at  those  seasons  might 
be  determined. 

A  very  excellent  test  by  which  the  quality  of  water  may  frequently  be 
judged  of,  is  the  colour  presented  by  it ;  this  can  only  be  ascertaiuiea  by 
viewing  the  water  in  bulk,  that  is,  in  a  clear  white  glass  bottle,  or,  better 
still,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  holding  about  a  gallon,  some  distilled  or  pure 
spring  water  being  placed  in  a  corresponding  dish  for  comparison.  If  the 
water  thus  viewea  present  any  decided  tinge  or  coloration,  it  in  general  is 
not  pure.  Inspected  in  this  manner,  the  waters  of  the  whole  of  the  com- 
panies examined  presented  a  very  marked  yellowish  green  coloration, 
which  became  more  obvious  as  the  water  was  concentrated  by  evaporation. 


No.  LXm.— LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Return  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Date  of  Establish" 
menty  Sfc ;  also  Return  of  the  Number  of  Licensed  Houses  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  Care  of  the  Lunatics,  Number  of  Patients  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1858,  vnth  the  Amount  of  Land  attached  to  each,  and  how 
appropriated.     (Mr.  Alcock.)     19th  and  21st  April,  1858.     (299.) 

This  return  comprises  particulars  of  thirty-eight  lunatic  asylums  in  England 
and  Wales,  capable  of  accommodating  15,000  patients.  The  expense  of 
maintenance,  medicines,  and  clothing  of  pauper  patients,  during  1857, 
averaged  ISL  to  25L  per  head.  The  recoveries  amounted  to  from  5  to 
20  per  cent  There  were,  moreover,  113  licensed  houses,  having  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1858,  2,647  lunatics,  of  whom  1,497  were  private,  and 
1,150  paupers. 

No.  LXrV.— ENCLOSUEE  COMMISSION. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners, 

Thb  number  of  applications  of  all  kinds,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  has 
been  2,351.  The  number  of  cases  since  the  last  annual  report  was  322, 
of  which  37  were  enclosures,  272  exchanges,  7  partitions,  and  6  sundries. 
The  acreage  of  enclosures  confirmed  was  226,010  acres,  and  the  acreage  of 
enclosures  in  progress  was  262,418  acres.  The  average  expense  of  the 
enclosure  proceedings  up  to  the  time  of  the  assents  to  the  provisional  orders, 
including  every  expense  which  may  hare  attended  these  assents,  and  which 
leave  the  case  ready  for  Parliament  to  deal  with,  was  16/L  12«.  2d 


No.  LXV.— TURNPIKE  TRUSTS. 

General  Report  of  Turnpike  Trusts  for  England  and  Wales. 

Thb  financial  condition  of  the  turnpike  trusts  generally  shows  a  continued 
improvement,  notwithstanding  a  more  than  ordinary  diminution  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  tolls  during  the  year.  The  receipts  of  the  trusts  in 
England  and  North  Wales  amounted  in  1837  to  1,699,428/.,  and  in  1855 
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to  l,102,646t  The  expenditure  in  1837  was  l,742,237t,  and  in  1855, 
l,105,482t  The  bonded  debt  in  1837  was  7,011,989t,  and  in  1855, 
5,367,810i  The  unpaid  interest  in  1837  was  l,019,568i.,  and  in  1855, 
756,154i  In  1855  there  were  127  trusts,  with  an  income  of  164,947L, 
which  had  no  debt ;  and  983  trusts  which  had  an  income  of  874,528t, 
which  had  a  debt  of  5,367,8102.  In  South  Wales,  in  1855,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  37,2182.,  and  the  expenditure  to  36,7962,  The  debts  charged 
upon  the  South  Wales'  turnpike  trusts,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1855, 
amounted  to  218,2202. 


No.  LXVL— METROPOLITAN  TURNPIKE  TRUSTS. 

Return  shotoing  in  detail  the  Turnpike  Trusts,  any  portion  of  which  are 
within  Six  Miles  of  Charing  Cross ;  the  Acts  of  Parliament  under  tohkh 
they  exist,  ^c.    (Mr.  Byng.)     16th  February,  1858.    (364.) 

The  Bermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  and  Deptford  Roads  trust,  about  10  miles, 
has  7  gates  and  8  bars*  The  Commercial  Road  tnlst  has  8  gates,  10  bars  at 
which  toll  is  collected,  and  31  at  which  toll  is  not  collected.  It  has  3  miles 
and  7  iurlongs  within  the  6  miles  radius.  The  Great  Dover  Street  turn- 
pike trust  has  one  gate ;  the  mileage  of  road  is  2,340  feet  The  Greenwich 
and  Woolwich  turnpike  lower  road  trust  has  no  part  within  the  prescribed 
limits  of  6  miles.  The  Highgate  Archway  Company  has  2  gates  and  bars, 
but  one  of  such  gates  is  only  used  occasionally.  The  road  is  nearly  one 
mile  and  three-quarters  in  length.  The  Highgate  and  Whetstone  turnpike 
road  trust  is  6  miles  6  fiirlongs  and  99  yards  from  Charing  Cross ;  it  has 
2  toll-gates.  The  Archway  and  Kentish  Town  Junction  Road  trust  has 
one  gate  and  2  bars,  with  chain ;  it  has  one  mile  within  the  6  miles  of 
radius.  The  Marylebone  and  Finchley  Road,  New  North  Road,  and 
Metropolis  road  trust  has  31  gates  within  the  radius,  9  beyond  the 
radius.  It  has  66  bars  within  the  radius,  and  2  beyond  the  radius ;  it  has 
67  miles  within  the  radius,  and  61  miles  beyond  the  radius.  The  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex  turnpike  roads  trust  has  8  toll-gates  and  2  bars  on  the 
31^  miles  of  road,  and  2  toll-gates  and  2  bars  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
west  of  Bow  Bridge.  The  New  Cross  turnpike  roads,  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  have  3  gates  and  2  side  bars,  and  the  mileage  of  road  is 
7  miles.  The  Surrey  and  Sussex  roads  trust  has  16  gates  and  13  bars,  and 
the  mileage  of  road  is  59  miles. 
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XCVL— STADB  TOLLS.  ' 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Claim  of  the  Government  of  Hanover  to  levy  the  Stade  Tolls ;  to  consider 
in  what  degree  they  are  detrimental  to  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  the  effect  of  giving  notice  to  determine  the  Treaty  under 
which  this  Country  has  assented  to  the  payment  of  such  Tolls  for  a  limited 
Period.     (429.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  28th  April,  1858,  and  it  consisted  of 
Mr.  Henley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitz-Gerald,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Grogan, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Hutt,  Mr.  Fenwich,  and 
Mr.  Bowyer. 

The  Committee  examined  Professor  C.  F.  Wurm,  Professor  of  History 
at  Hamburg;  Mr.  John  Hargreaves,  private  secretary  to  her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Hamburg  ;  Mr.  Richard  Glover,  merchant,  Hull ; 
Mr.  August  Sanders,  merchant,  Hamburg ;  Mr.  John  Ward,  her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Leipsic;  Mr.  Martin  Pratt,  Secretary  to  the  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers;  and  Sir  James  JEmerson  Tennent,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    The  Conmiittee  sat  eight  days  and  reported  as  follows : — 

That  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Hanover  to  levy  the  Stade  toll  was 
a  treaty  with  Denmark  in  1717  A.D.,  and  a  further  treaty  with  Sweden 
in  1719,  by  which,  whatever  right  those  countries  possessed  was  transferred 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

That  the  proportion  of  Stade  toll  to  freight  in  British  ships  from  Hull 
to  Hamburg  is,  at  the  present  time,  on  a  bale  of  spun  silk,  115  per  cent ; 
on  a  bale  ot  cotton  goods,  142  per  cent ;  and  on  a  bale  of  woollen  yarn, 
36  per  cent  That  the  average  annual  amount  of  Stade  tolls  levied  on 
cargoes,  under  the  British  flag,  has  risen  from  3L  lOs.  per  100  tons  British 
in  1847,  to  4t  6s.  4rf.  in  1855. 

That  the  increase  on  British  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg  has 
been  102  per  cent  since  1849,  while  the  increase  on  Hamburg  tonnage 
has  been  248  per  cent  since  1849 ;  and  the  foreign  tonnage,  exclusive  of 
British  and  Hamburg,  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg,  has,  during  the  same 
period,  increased  99  per  cent 

That  the  Stade  toll  is  injurious  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  the  tax  is  specially  prejudicial  to  the  part  of  our  produce  and 
trade  which  has  to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  similar  articles  not 
subject  to  the  tax,  and  this  is  felt  sensioly  in  the  coal  trade,  and  particularly 
in  Uie  export  of  die  less  valuable  descriptions  of  coaL 
*  That  goods,  the  property  of  Hamburg  citizens,  and  carried  in  Ham- 
burg ships,  are  exempt  from  the  Stade  tolls,  and  British  ships  are  thereby 
exposed  to  an  unfair  competition. 

That  the  general  trade  to  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement 
occasioned  by  the  tax,  has  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years. 

That  the  trade  to  Harburg,  which  is  free  from, Stade  toll,  has  risen  in 
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a  still  more  striking  ratio ;  that  of  Bremen  (the  Elsfleth  toll,  on  the  Weser, 
having  ceased)  and  that  of  Stettin  (the  Sound  dues  having  been  abolished) 
have  also  increased  in  a  verv  large  proportion. 

That  the  Stade  toll  difer^  from  the  Sound  dues,  inasmuch  as  the 
Sound  dues  were  a  tax  charged  not  only  upon  •articles  of  export,  but  also 
on  articles  of  general  use  imported  into  tne  United.  Kingdom ;  but  the 
Stade  toll  is  levied  on  exports  from  and  not  on  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  it  does  not  appear  that  any  service  whatever  is  rendered  by  Hanover 
in  return  for  the  tax  levied  upon  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

That  if  the  treaty  of  1844,  by  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  bound 
for  a  limited  period  to  assent  to  me  payment  of  the  Stade  toll,  were  deter- 
mined by  notice  pursuant  to  the  terms  thereof,  but  little  injury  or  incon- 
venience would  arise  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

That  it  is  expedient  that  notice  should  be  given  to  terminate  the  treaty 
of  1844  with  Hanover. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence : — 

Amount  of  the  Tolls. — Independently  of  coals,  the  tolls  average  about 

J  per  cent  on  the  value;  upon  coals  it  amounts  to  2^  per  cent    About 

36,000t  a  year  is  derived  from  the  tolls  on  goods  landed  at  Hamburg,  or 

about  40,000Z.  including  the  amount  received  at  Altona.    Mr.  Hargreaves 

stated  that  the  treaty  of  1844  with  Hanover  was  concluded  with  a  view  to 

lessen  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Stade  tolls  on  British  trade  and  shipping, 

but  such  expectations  have  not  been  realized.     Prior  to  the  tariflP  of  1844, 

and  during  the  five  years  from  1839  to  1843,  Great  Britain  paid  45  per 

cent ;  since  the  tariff  of  1844,  and  during  the  five  years,  1846  to  1852, 

Great  Britain  paid  52  per  cent      During  the  five  years,  1851  to  1855, 

she  paid  57  per  cent     Holland  paid  in  1839  11- per  cent;  in  1846,10 

per  cent ;  in  1855,  7  per  cent     The  South  of  Europe  and  the  Levant 

paid  10  per  cent  in  1839 ;  11  per  cent  in  1846  ;  and  8  per  cent  in  1855. 

The  other  European  countries  paid  6-lOths  per  cent  in  1839;   7-10th8 

per  cent  in  1850;  and  8-lOths  per  cent  m  1855.     The  United  States 

and  other  Trans- Atlantic  countries  paid  29  per  cent  in  1839 ;  23  per  cent 

in  1850;  and  24  per  cent  in  1855.     The  dues  levied  on  British  cargoes 

shipped  during  the  five  years  from  1839  to  1843  amounted  to  71,0001 

From  1846  to  1850,  67,600i;  and  from  1851  to  1855,  they  amounted  to 

91,000t     The  relation  of  the  dues  upon  the  value  of  certain  artides 

was  stated  by  Mr.  Glover  as  follows : — The  value  per  100  lbs.  weight,  in 

Russian  dollars,  on  coal  for  instance,  is  one-third  of  a  dollar.     The  rate 

of  Stade  toll  per  100  lbs.  weight  in  groschen  is  l-12th;   showing  the 

percentage  of  the  toll  on  the  value  to  be  1*04.     On  raw  iron,  the  valne 

per  100  lbs.  weight,  in  Russian  dollars,  is  1^.      The  rate  of  Stade  tdll 

per  100  lbs.  in  groschen  is  l-12th  ;  showing  the  percentage  of  the  toll  upon 

the  value  to  be  0"23.     On  salt,  the  value  per  100  lbs.  of  weight,  in  Russian 

dollars,  is  13-24ths  of  a  dollar.     The  rate  of  Stade  toll  per  100  lbs.  weight 

is  l-12th  of  a  dollar ;  showing  a  percentage  of  the  toll  upon  the  value 
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to  be  0-64.  On  smalts,  the  value  per  100  lbs.  weight.  In  Russian  dollars, 
is  15  7-12ths  of  a  dollar.  The  rate  of  Stade  toll  per  100  lbs.  weight 
in  groschen  is  5  dollars,  and  the  percentage  of  the  toll  upon  the  value  is 
1  'S3.  The  relation  of  the  toll  to  freight  was  stated  to  be  as  follows : — On 
58  bales  and  15  cases  of  cotton  goods  shipped  from  Hull  in  1855,  the 
amount  of  freight  in  marco  banco  would  be  158  9-16ths ;  the  amount  of 
the  toll,  201^ :  showing  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  toll  to  the  freight 
to  be  128  per  cent  On  28  bales  and  5  cases  of  woollen  goods,  the  amount 
of  freight  in  M.  B.  is  59  7-16ths ;  the  amount  of  toll,  57i :  showing  the 
percentage  proportion  of  toll  to  the  freight  to  be  96*6.  On  5  casks  of 
drugs,  the  amount  of  freight  in  M.  B.  is  18  9-16ths ;  the  amount  of  toll, 
12 J;  the  percentage  proportion  of  toll  to  the  freight  being  66*7.  On  2 
cases  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  the  amount  of  freight  in  M.  B.  is  2 ;  and 
the  amount  of  toll,  3f :  showing  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  toll  to 
the  freight  to  be  168*7.  In  other  articles,  the  proportion  is  even  greater, 
and  the  average  proportion  is  about  51  per  cent  upon  the  freight  On  the 
average  of  the  articles  imported  from  England,  exclusive  of  coals,  the  per- 
centage of  the  tolls  is  about  2-9ths  per  cent 

Title  of  Hanover. — Upon  the  origin  of  the  claim  of  Hanover,  Professor 
C.  F.  Wurm  gave  the  following  evidence: — The  first  document  giving 
any  right  to  levy  such  dues  is  a  grant,  by  Conrad  XL,  German  Emperor, 
1308,  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
state  of  his  soul,  and  at  the  intercession  of  his  wife  Gisela,  the  Empress, 
and  his  son  Henry.  By  this  grant,  the  Emperor  gave  to  the  Archbishop 
the  right  of  having  a  market  in  a  place  called  Stade ;  of  levying  telonium, 
which  is  a  custouL  It  was  a  market  toll,  afterwards  converted,  or  per- 
verted rather,  into  a  passage  duty.  It  appears  that  a  great  part  of  the  city 
of  Hamburg  had  been  burnt  down  by  the  Sclavonians  and  by  the  Normans, 
and  the  cathedral  had  been  consumed.  They  had  attempted  to  rebuild  it, 
and  had  done  it  in  wood,  because  they  had  not  money  enough  to  do  it  in 
stone.  So  it  happened  that  the  Empress  Gisela  took  a  journey  to  Bremen, 
and  her  object  in  granting  such  a  right  to  custom,  was  to  have  the  cathedral 
rebuilt  in  stone.  In  the  course  of  many  centuries  the  Stade  due  has 
changed  masters  three  or  four  times.  The  Archbishopric  of  Bremen  has  been 
secularized,  so  that  the  Stade  dues  have  not  for  centuries  been  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  If  the  legal  claim,  so  far  as 
it  exists,  is  based  upon  this  document,  the  first  question  is,  Had  the  Emperor 
a  right  to  grant  a  passage  due  ?  At  first,  no  doubt,  he  had  such  a  right ; 
but  Charles  V.  felt  himself  bound  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Electors.  The 
present  family  of  Hanover  came  into  possession  of  these  dues  by  a  good  many 
intermediate  steps.  After  the  Archbishopric  was  secularized,  the  toll  was 
transferred  to  Sweden  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  satisfaction  for  all  her 
expenses  in  conducling  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  The  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Westphalian  peace  in  1648  were  the  forerunners  of  the  principles  of 
Vienna.     It  was  decided  that  the  duties  or  tolls  which  had  been  levied 
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daring  the  war  were  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  navigation  restored  to  its 
fonner  state.  The  previous  tariff  of  tolls  is  dated  1613.  The  tariff  was 
very  simple.  The  principle  was  one-sixteenth  per  cent.,  that  is,  the  sixteenth 
part  of  a  mark  or  a  shilling  currency,  about  Id.  upon  every  100  marks, 
ad  valorem.  Subsequently,  Denmark  conquered  the  Duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Wesden  from  Sweden ;  and,  in  1715,  George  L  purchased  it 
for  300,000  dollars ;  and  in  1819,  the  same  was  formally  ceded  to 
Hanover.  Therefore,  whatever  right  the  King  of  Sweden  had  legally 
acquired  as  to  the  Stade  dues,  was  legally  transferred  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  as  Elector  of  Brunswick  Luneburg ;  but  this  gave  only  a  right 
to  levy  no  more  than  what  had  been  settled  in  1692,  and  that  was  one- 
sixteenth  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  articles.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of 
1815,  it  was  decided  by  the  109th  Art  that  the  'navigation  of  all  the 
navigable  rivers  of  Germany  shall  be  free.  Hanover,  however,  asserted 
that  this  was  a  maritime  tax,  and  not  a  river  tax.  At  the  first  and  second 
meeting  of  the  Elbe-bordering  States,  Hanover  adhered  to  that ;  but  at  the 
meeting  in  1842,  she  declared  herself  ready  to  treat  upon  the  subject 
with  each  individual  state.  A  committee  of  mediation  was  then  proposed 
between  Hanover  on  the  one  side,  and  Hamburg  and  Denmark  on  the 
other ;  and  afterwards,  in  1844,  the  treaty  was  concluded.  That  treaty 
stipulated  that  either  party  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  may  terminate  the 
treaty  by  giving  one  year's  notice;  and  were  notice  given,  England  will 
be  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  which  the  other  not  privileged  nations 
are  standing.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  was  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Hanover  was  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Stade 
tolls,  and  he  believed  that  until  this  country  created  a  temporary  title  for 
Hanover,  by  the  treaty  of  1844,  no  right  existed  upon  her  part  which 
could  now  be  enforced  against  us,  and  the  fact  of  having  paid  the  dues  so 
long  should  not  prevent  us  from  disputing  the  legality  of  the  title. 

Abrogation  of  Treaty. — Professor  Wurm  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  treaty 
of  1844  were  brought  to  a  termination,  Hanover  would  probably  try  to 
revert  to  the  tariflf  of  1821,  or  rather,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
to  the  tariff  of  1844,  made  with  the  Elbe-bordering  States,  and  Enghmd 
would  have  to  pay  full  dues  again.  English  manufactured  goods,  which 
now  pay  only  2-3rds  of  the  toll,  would  pay  the  fiill  toll ;  and  the  Elbe- 
bordering  States,  who  now  by  concession  enjoy  the  same  exemption  as 
England,  would  then  have  to  pay  the  ftill  dues.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  however,  if  the  treaty  of  1844  Were  abrogated,  England  would 
not  be  legally  bound  by  the  convention  of  Dresden,  which  dealt  with  the 
toll  as  a  river  toll.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that 
if  the  treaty  were  abolished,  England  would  be  in  a  position  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  title  of  Hanover. 

Redemption  of  Toll — Hanover  would  readily  give  tip  the  toll  if  pur- 
chased ;  Hamburg  also  would  pay  its  share,  and  other  Governments  would 
feel  obliged  to  do  likewise.     The  Government  of  Hamburg  had  made  some 
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calculations  for  capitalizing  the  dues^  upon  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
case  of  the  Sound  dues.  This  calculation  makes  the  total  sum  required 
to  capitalize  them  at  4  per  cent,  4A7,59SL  Of  that  sum,  with  the 
deduction  of  38  per  cent  for  all  abuses  and  overcharges,  the  share  to  be 
paid  bj  Great  Britain  would  be  227,4512.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent  was  of 
opinion  that  if  compensation  be  given,  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  pay 
upon  a  higher  basis  than  one-sixteenth  per  cent 

Hamburg. — About  2,000  British  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg  in 
1857,  from  England.  Hamburg  now  pays  about  19  per  cent  of  the  toll,  and 
is  the  largest  contributor  next  to  Great  Britain.  The  Hamburg  authorities 
do  not  place  a  British  ship  in  a  worse  position  than  any  other  ship.  It  is 
a  Hanoverian  imposition  which  is  put  upon  the  British  ships  and  not  put 
upon  the  Hamburg  ships ;  in  consequence  of  which  Hamburg  ships  have 
increased  considerably  within  the  last  few  years.  The  imports  into  Ham- 
burg from  Great  Britain  were  calculated  at  10,000,000/.  But  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  E.  Tennent,  the  trade  of  Hamburg  is  far  more 
affected  by  the  tolls  than  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the 
tolls,  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  have  increased  from  5,598,51  li  in  1841,  to 
11,244,466Z.  in  1857;  and  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  from  2,853,043t 
in  1854,  to  3,887,039i  in  1857.  So  the  imports  at  Hamburg  from  Great 
Britain  have  increased  from  7,035,955 1  in  1845,  to  13,062,41 7t  in  1856. 
The  returns  of  the  shipping  for  the  United  Kingdom  present  the  same 
results.  In  1853,  the  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  out  from  the 
Hanseatic  ports  was  1,364 ;  in  1856  there  were  1,934,  and  the  tonnage  in- 
creased from  333,000  tons,  to  495,900  tons.  The  present  movements  against 
the  Stade  tolls  must  have  originated  at  Hamburg.  They  must  necessarily 
have  been  rendered  uneasy  by  the  growing  trade  of  Harburg,  which  is 
within  seven  miles  of  her.  Hamburg  cannot  see  without  jealousy  a  new 
port  receiving  annually  1,000  laden  ships,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  a 
portion  at  least  might  have  gone  to  her. 

Harburg. — Since  1850,  the  toll  has  been  levied  upon  all  vessels  which 
do  not  discharge  their  goods  at  Harburg,  instead  of  upon  all  vessels  going 
to  the  Elbe ;  vessels  of  all  nations  are  alike  exempt  if  they  discharge  at 
Harburg.  There  is,  however,  some  expense  in  unloading  at  Harburg,  on 
account  of  the  river  being  shallow,  which  is  not  necessary  at  Hamburg. 
The  trade  of  Harburg  has  much  increased  of  late,  but  small  vessels  only 
can  go  there.  Hanover  has  a  legal  right  to  exempt  Harburg  from  dues. 
The  exemption  of  cargoes  landing  at  Harburg,  acts  as  a  grievance  towards 
British  shipping  on  account  of  the  low  draught  of  water  preventing  British 
ships  from  going  thither.  The  trade  with  Harburg  is  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Hanover  shipowners,  who  have  built  special  ships  for  the  purpose. 
The  steamers  employed  in  the  Hamburg  trade  cannot  go  to  Harburg 
in  consequence  of  the  draught  of  water;  many  of  them  being  paddle 
steamers,  the  width  of  the  gates  at  the  dock  not  admitting  of  a  large  class 
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of  steamers.  The  opening  of  Harburg  is,  however,  an  advantage  to  tlie 
direct  trade  with  Hamburg.  Goods  intended  for  Hamburg  may  be  sent 
to  Harburg,  and  in  consequence  of  the  saving  of  the  tolls,  gain  4d,  per  cwt 
by  having  them  lightered  to  Hamburg.  But  if  it  be  an  advantage  to  the 
merchant  to  save  4(L  per  cwt.,  it  b  an  injury  to  the  shipowner  who  has 
vessels  of  a  particular  class  or  widtL  The  British  trade  with  Harburg  has 
increased  as  follows : — In  1850,  the  number  of  British  vessels  with  cargo 
arriving  at  Harburg  was  6,  and  the  total  of  British  and  foreign,  152.    In 

1851,  the  British  vessels  were  15;  total,  British  and  foreign,  335.    In 

1852,  British  vessels,  42  ;  total,  British  and  foreign,  691.  In  1853,  British 
vessels,  68  ;  total,  British  and  foreign,  844.  In  1854,  British  vessels,  129; 
total,  British  and  foreign,  1,032.  In  1855,  British  vessels,  106;  total, 
British  and  foreign,  1,118.  In  1856,  British  vessels,  650;  total,  British  and 
foreign,  1,114.  In  1857,  British  vessels,  710.  There  are  many  disadvan- 
tages connected  with  the  port  of  Harburg  that  will  ever  hinder  it  from 
becoming  of  importance  to  British  commerce.  There  is,  first,  the  impos- 
sibility for  ships  of  deep  draught  of  water  to  reach  that  port ;  secondly, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  cumbrous  custom-house  laws  of  the  Zollverein 
met  with  at  Harburg,  in  comparison  with  the  well-known  liberal  treatment 
in  Hamburg.  Thirdly,  the  unfavourable  geographical  position  of  Harburg 
in  comparison  with  Hamburg,  which  latter  naturally  always  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  its  situation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the  central  point  of 
the  whole  North.  Fourthly,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  return  freights  from 
Harburg  to  England,  which  would  oblige  the  captains  to  go  to  Hambni^ 
to  get  goods  for  their  home  voyage.  Yet  there  are  great  fisurilities  at 
Harburg  for  sending  goods  to  central  Germany.  Harburg  is  the  natural 
port  for  supplying  that  portion  of  the  Zollverein  which  lies  at  the  south 
bank  of  the  Elbe. 


XCVn.— SHIPPING. 

Return  of  British  Ships  employed  in  the  Trade  of  Hie  United  Kingdom  in  the 
Years  1853  to  1857,  and  of  the  number  of  Men  actually  employed  in  them, 
18th  March,  1858.     (139.) 

In  1853,  there  were  employed  of  British  registered  vessels  as  home  trade 
ships,  8,477  sailing  vessels,  689,342  tons,  and  36,051  men ;  374  steam- 
vessels,  85,471 -tons,  and  6,689  men.  Partly  as  home  trade  ships,  and 
partly  as  foreign  going  ships,  970  sailing  vessels,  156,800  tons,  and  7,134 
men ;  and  28  steam  vessels,  7,250  tons,  and  560  men.  Solely  as  foreign 
going  ships,  8,120  sailing  vessels,  2,665,685  tons,  and  111,821  men;  and 
237  steam  vessels,  125,539  tons,  and  10,270  men.  Giving  an  aggregate  in 
1853,  of  17,567  sailing  vessels,  3,511,827  tons,  and  155,006  men;  and  639 
steam  vessels,  218,260  tons,  and  17,519  men;  or  total  sailing  and  steam 
vessels,  18,206,  3,730,087  tons,  and  172,525  men. 

In  1857  there  were  employed  of  British  registered  vessels  as  home  trade 
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ships^  9,676  sailing  vessels,  767,925  tons,  and  37,138  men;  388  steam-vessels, 
92,481  tons,  and  6,462  men.  Partly  as  home  trade  ships,  and  partly  as 
foreign  going  ships,  1,008  sailing  vessels,  162,112  tons,  7,007  men;  and 
66  steam-vessels,  20,859  tons,  and  1,200  men.  As  foreign  going  ships, 
7,655  sailing  vessels,  2,900,082  tons,  107,289  men ;  and  445  steam  vessels, 
268,023  tons,  17,291  men.  Giving  an  aggregate  in  1857,  of  18,429  sailing 
vessels,  3,830,119  tons,  151,434  men;  and  899  steam  vessels,  381,363  tons, 
24,953  men:  or,  total  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  19,328  vessels,  4,211,482 
tons,  176,387  men. 

Home  trade  ships  are  ships  trading  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  to  ports  within  the  limits  of  the  river  Elbe  and  Brest ;  foreign-going 
ships  are  ships  trading  beyond  those  limits. 

XCVIIL— VESSELS,  TONNAGE,  &o. 
A  Return  showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  entered  inwards  and 
outwards  at  each  of  the  Twelve  principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
also  the  Official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  each  of  the  said  Ports 
during  the  Year  1857.     (Mr.  HorsfaU.)    6th  May,  1858.     (276.) 


Entered  Ikwabds. 

Cleared  Outwards. 

Declared  Value 
of 

British  and  Irish 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Produce  exported. 

London  . 

10,759 

2,834,107 

7.846 

2,143.884 

27,832.348 

Liverpool 

4,52S 

2,399,928 

6.003 

2,535,952 

55,257,624 

HnU       . 

2,947 

633,547  , 

2,435 

534,476 

15,758,813 

Bristol  . 

707 

190,339 

335 

102,955 

760,729 

Newcastle 

4,644 

781,654 

7,835 

1,441,050 

2,145,396 

Southampton 

934 

322,179 

930 

334,809 

2,065,045 

Leith      . 

1,382 

204,590 

475 

96,767 

830,532 

Glasgow 

515 

145,228 

908 

261,053 

5,103,318 

Greenock 

• 

308 

139,455 

172 

89,354 

602.899 

Dublin  . 

890 

83,271 

132 

35,913 

38,799 

Ck)rk      . 

367 

91,075 

128 

26,061 

176,560 

Belfast  . 

274 

67,684 

108 

29,750 

32,897 

Total 

• 

27,755 

7,893,057 

26,307 

7,632,024 

110,504,960 

XCrX.— HARBOUBS  OF  REFUGE. 
Detailed  Statement  relative  to  the  Harbours  of  Refuge  of  Dover ^  Aide  met/, 
and  Portland^  together  with  the  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Engineers^  for  the 
Year  ending  Slst  March,  1858.  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  6tli  May,  1858.  (262.) 
For  the  Harbour  at  Dover  the  total  estimate  was  630,000^  ;  the  total 
amonnt  of  votes  was  346,000t ;  34,000i  more  was  required  for  1858-59, 
and  270,OOOi.  to  complete  the  works.  For  the  Harbour  of  Aldemey  the 
total  estimate  was  l,300,000i  The  total  amount  of  votes  was  662,000/. 
For  1858-59,  the  vote  required  was  60,000t,  and  578,000t  more  was 
wanted  to  complete  the  work.  For  the  Harbour  at  Jersey  the  total  estimate 
was  700,000/,;  the  total  amount  of  votes  was  305,000/,     Owing  to  the 
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suspension  of  the  work  no  vote  was  required  for  1858-59 ;  but  395,000i. 
was  required  to  complete  the  works.  For  the  Portland  Harbour'the  total 
estimate  was  932,125^ ;  and  the  total  amount  of  votes  was  637,0002L  For 
1858-59  the  amount  required  was  76,000^,  and  11 9,123 1  more  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  works. 

C— METBOPOLIS  EOADS  (NORTH  OF  THAMES). 

Returns  relative  to  Metropolis  Roads  North  of  the  Thames.     (Mr.  Byng.) 
16th  February,  1858.     (140.) 

The  total  sum  of  tolls  received  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1857,  was 
62,535^,  and  the  total  expenditure  64,878t  The  tolls  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts were  submitted  to  public  competition  at  the  usual  period  of  last  year, 
but  two  only  of  the  lots  were  then  let,  the  remainder  being  put  up  to  auction 
a  second  time  in  the  month  of  June.  At  this  meeting  the  competition  for 
some  of  the  lots  was  considerable ;  the  whole  of  them  were  let,  and  the 
result  of  the  two  lettings  was,  that  the  tolls  produced  2,340^  more  than 
they  had  realized  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  tolls  on  the 
New  North  Road  were  also  let  for  960Z.,  and  those  on  the  Marylebone 
and  Finchley  Roads  for  l,700t,  being  an  increase  respectively  of  240t  and 
150i.  on  the  previous  lettings.  In  consequence  of  the  evasion  of  the  Harrow 
Road  gate  by  the  passage  of  vehicles  through  Eensall  New  Town,  the  com- 
missioners have  been  obliged  to  erect  a  new  gate  on  that  road  beyond  the 
cemetery.  A  similar  evasion  has  compelled  them  to  remove  the  Dalston 
Lane  gate  to  another  position,  and  to  erect  a  side  bar  ito  protect  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  able  to  dispense  with,  and  remove  altogether 
the  side  bar  across  the  end  of  Gipsey  Lane,  in  the  13th  (Green  Lanes)  dis- 
trict In  conformity  with  the  14th  clause  of  the  Marylebone  and  Finchley 
Roads  Extension  Act,  1850,  the  Commissioners,  on  ^e  ^st  May  last,  paid 
off  1,050^  of  the  bonds  secured  on  the  tolls  of  those  roads,  with  the  snm  of 
598i.  10«.,  thus  reducing  the  bonded  debt  to  27,341t  14«.  4A  The  receipts 
from  tolls  during  the  past  year,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Marylebone  and 
Finchley  and  New  North  Roads,  have  amounted  to  59,024^  19*.  2(i,  and 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  to  63,422^  7«.  lA,  while  the  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  has  been  61,136/1  Os.  6d,  showing  an  excess  of 
income  over  expenditure  of  2,286^  6«.  Id.  In  consequence  of  a  very  large 
increase  of  omnibus  traflSc  between  Shoreditch  and  Kingsland  Gate,  that 
part  of  the  Stamford  Hill  Road  has  become  much  worn  during  the  last 
few  months ;  but  all  the  other  roads  are  in  their  usual  good  condition.  All 
the  liabilities  of  the  Commissioners  to  1st  February  last  have  been  paid, 
and  the  estimated  amoimt  of  their  present  floating  debt  (which  comprises 
the  expenditure  on  the  roads  since  that  date)  is  about  8,000/L  The  total 
receipt  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1858,  was  65,482t,  and  the 
expenditure  61,136i,  The  balance  in  hand  was,  cash,  4,3462L,  and  Ex- 
chequer Bills  purchased  for  10,264t 
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CL— HARBOURS  OP  REFUGE, 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Howe  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Policy  of  making  further  grants  qf  public  money  for  the  improve^ 
ment  and  extension  of  Harbours  of  Refuge.    (344.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  9tb  Febroary^  1858,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Baring,  Lord  Naas,  Lord  Adolphus 
Vane  Tempest,  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Liddell,  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  Mr. 
Philips,  Mr.  Hassard,  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Mr. 
John  Henry  Gumey,  Mr.  Traill,  Mr.  DuflF,  Mr.  Fergus,  Mr.  Dodson, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Joseph  Ewart,  and  Mr.  Macartney.  Admiral  Duncombe, 
Sir  James  Elphinstone  and  Lord  John  Hay  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Duff  was  discharged  from  further  attendance. 

The  Committee  sat  twelve  days,  and  examined  the  following  witnesses, 
viz. — Mr.  David  Stevenson,  C.E.;  Captain  James  Henderson,  R.N.;  Colonel 
R.  C.  Moody,  R.N.;  Lieut  C.  J.  Cerjat;  Rear- Admiral  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross;  Mr.  John  Coode,  C.E.;  Mr.  Mark  Clarke,  Master  Mariner;  Henry 
Coston,  Master  Mariner ;  Captain  W.  L.  Sheringham,  R.N.;  Mr.  Thomas 
Roundell  Forward,  Commander  of  the  Sylvia ;  Mr.  John  Dyer  Bryant  of 
Padston;  Mr.  Joseph  Samson,  Master  Mariner;  Captain  Christopher 
Claxton,  R.N.;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Chanter,  Lloyd's  Agent;  Mr.  Robert 
Winder,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Winder,  R.E.;  Mr.  James  Abemethy,  C.E.; 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Henry  Shiffher,  Mr.  Thomas  Lowery,  Trinity  House 
Pilot;  Sir  John  Burgoyne ;  Rear- Admiral  George  Evans,  Conservator  of 
the  Mersey;  Sir  James  Dombrain,  Captain  William  Cumming,  Captain 
James  M'Kellar,  Mr.  Barry,  D.  Gibbons,  Engineer ;  Mr.  William  Dargan, 
Mr.  James  Walker,  C.E.;  Mr.  Edward  Best,  Master  Mariner;  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  Master  Mariner;  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Commander;  Sir 
Samuel  Morton  Peto,  M.P.;  Mr.  David  James,  Surveyor  for  Lloyd's ;  Mr. 
George  Bowen,  Master;  Captain  John  Harries,  Captain  Christopher 
Claxton,  R.N.;  Captain  John  Drew,  Mr.  Robert  Gething,  Harbour  Master; 
Captain  James  Vetch,  Captain  John  Williams,  Mr.  William  B.  Hayes. 

The  Committee  was  originally  appointed  in  the  Session  of  1857;  and 
the  substance  of  the  evidence  then  obtained  has  already  appeared  in 
the  **  Annals."  In  June  1858,  the  Committee  agreed  to  the  following 
report: — 

Your  Committee  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take  any  evidence  as 
to  the  great  and  increasing  extent  of  the  shipping  interests  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  abundance  of 
documents  already  before  the  House  which  sufficiently  illustrate  those 
points,  but  to  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  as  bearing  upon  the 
observations  which  your  Committee  has  thought  it  its  duty  to  make. 
In  the  **  Statistical  Abstract"  laid  before  Parliament  in  the  present  Session, 
at  paces  30  and  31,  accounts  are  given  of  the  progress  of  the  shipping  of 
the  United  JBongdom  for  a  series  of  years.  From  Siese  accounts  it  appears 
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that  in  1843,  only  15  years  ago,  the  entire  amount  of  British  shipping 
which  entered  into  and  cleared  n:om  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
7,181,179  tons,  and  of  Foreign,  2,643,383  tons,  making  together  an  abro- 
gate tonnage  of  9,824,562  tons ;  but  that  so  rapidly  has  the  shipping  trade 
of  the  country  increased  in  the  interval,  that  in  1857  the  quantity  of  British 
tonnage  entered  into  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  increased  to  13,694,107  tons,  and  the  Foreign  shipping  to  9,484,685 
tons,  making  an  aggregate  quantity  of  no  less  than  23,178,782  tons,  bemg 
an  increase  of  13,394,230  tons,  or  of  one  himdred  and  thirty-six  per  cent 
in  14  years.  Again,  the  same  Returns  show,  that  while  in  the  year  1843 
the  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steamships  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amoimted  only  to  83,097  tons,  in  1857  it  had  increased  to 
250,472  tons ;  and  lastly,  it  appears  that  while  the  entire  number  of  men 
(exclusive  of  masters)  employed  in  the  registered  vessels  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  trade,  not  including  river  steamers,  in 
1849  was  152,611,  that  number  hS  increa^  in  1857  to  176,387  persons. 
Your  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  progress  in  our  shipping  thus 
referred  to;  however  great  it  may  appear,  has  continued  steadily  irom  year 
to  year,  which  would  seem  to  inoicate  that  it  is  destined  to  go  on  at  about 
the  same  rate.  The  importance  which  your  Committee  attaches  to  the 
remarkable  facts  which  these  returns  disclose,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  its  inquiry,  is  derived  from  a  consideration,  first,  of  the  great  extent  of 
the  property  and,  life  thus  shown  to  be  at  stake,  and  next,  from  its  rapid 
increase ;  for  it  must  be  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  stake  that  an  effort  should  be  made  on  pubHc  grounds 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  security  to  our  shipping,  while  it  must  be 
equally  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more  crowded  the  waters  aroimd 
our  shores  became  bv  increased  traffic,  the  greater  must  be  the  risk  of 
accidents  from  collision  and  otherwise,  and  the  more  urgent  must  be  the 
necessity  for  greater  accommodation,  and  provision  for  safety.  The  prac- 
tical conclusion  which  Tour  Committee  derives  from  these  consideriUions 
is,  that  however  much  it  may  appear  that  Harbours  of  Refrige  are  now 
required  for  the  security  of  our  snipping,  it  is  a  want  which  must  become 
more  and  more  urgent  from  year  to  year.  And  moreover,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  construction  of  such  harbours  must  necessarily  occupy  many  years, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  time  shall  be  lost^  first,  m  determininff 
upon  some  national  policy  in  relation  to  them,  and  next,  in  giving  practical 
effect  thereto. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  the  better  see  the  extent  to  which  losses 
and  damage  are  sustained  by  casualties  at  sea,  the  Committee  has  caused 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1857,  a  wreck  chart  for 
the  five  years  1852  to  1856,  both  inclusive,  compiled  from  the  Admiralty 
and  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty.  By  referring  to  that  map,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Washington,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
ascertained  casualties  in  those  years  amounted  to  5,128,  bein^  an  average 
of  1,025  a  year.  These  casualties  consisted  of — ^Total  losses  oy  stranding 
or  otherwise  1,940;  Total  losses  by  collisions,  244;  Serious  damage, 
having  to  discharge,  2,401 ;  Collisions  with  serious  damage,  543 ;  Total, 
5,128. 

The  total  ascertained  losses  firom  all  causes,  therefore,  amounted  to 
2,184  vesseb,  or  at  the  average  of  nearly  437  in  each  year.    The  total 
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reported  los9  of  life  connected  with  these  casualties^  was  4,148  persons,  or 
upon  an  average  of  five  years,  nearly  830  in  each  year.  In  1854,  the  loss 
of  life  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  1,549  persons.  The  value  of  the  property 
lost  by  total  wrecks,  is  estimated  by  Captain  Washington  at  l,000,000i  a 
year  at  least,  and  by  other  losses  and  casualties  at  500,000/.,  making 
together  1,500,000^  as  the  annual  loss  to  the  country  from  these  casualties 
on  our  coasts.  Captain  Sulivan  considers  this  a  very  low  estimate,  and 
would  place  it  higher.  Your  Committee  is  disposed  to  adopt  it,  as  at  least 
not  being  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  stated 
that  under  present  circumstances,  the  ascertained  average  loss  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounts  annually,  to  830  human  lives, 
and  property  to  the  value  of  1,500,000/. ;  and  this  is  independent  of  the 
numerous  and  serious  losses  both  of  life  and  property  connected  with  the 
fisheries  on  the  coasts. 

In  conducting  the  inquiry  referred  to  it,  your  Committee  has  endeavoured 
to  keep  strictly  in  view  the  distinction  between  harbours  constructed  and 
required  for  the  trade  of  particular  ports,  and  harbours  of  refuge  applicable 
to  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  foreign  as  well  as  coasting,  frequenting 
or  passing  particular  parts  of  the  coast.  The  former  it  has  not  considered 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  its  inquiry,  although  some  evidence  has  been 
taken  upon  that  class  of  harbours,  when  it  was  considered  to  bear,  in  some 
degree,  less  or  more  upon  the  question  of  refiige :  your  Committee  will 
make  some  observations  upon  such  harbours  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Report  But  it  has  been  mainly  to  the  latter,  viz.,  harbours  of  reftige 
upon  such  parts  of  the  coast,  as  being  much  fi'equented,  are  without  any 
adequate  place  of  safety  into  which  vessels  can  run  if  overtaken  by  storms, 
that  its  attention  has  been  directed.  In  this,  the  chief  part  of  its  duties, 
your  Committee  has  found  that  its  labours  have  been  much  abridged  by 
the  happy  circumstance,  that  already  considerable  portions  of  our  coasts 
are  furmshed  with  natural  harbours  of  refuge;  so  that  it  has  found  it 
compatible  with  a  discharge  of  its  duties  to  confine  its  attention  chiefly  to 
a  few  important  points.  Along  the  whole  of  the  west  and  north  coasts  of 
Scotland  it  has  been  shown  that  numerous  and  excellent  natural  harbours 
exist  For  a  portion  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Frith  of  Forth 
forms  an  excellent  place  of  refuge.  On  the  east  coast  of  England,  the 
Humber,  the  Wash,  the  Yarmouth  Roads  and  the  Thames  afford,  in 
difierent  degrees,  places  of  security.  Between  the  Thames  and  the  Land's 
End,  extensive  harbours  are  being  constructed  at  Dover  and  Portland,  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1837 
and  1844;  excellent  harbours  already  exist  at  Plymouth  and  Falmouth; 
and  good  shelter  is  found  on  other  parts  of  that  coast  Between  the  Land's 
End  and  the  Solway  some  shelter  is  afforded  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
in  the  natural  harbours  on  the  Welsh  coast ;  a  large  harbour  is  also  being 
constructed  at  Holyhead,  which  has  already,  even  in  its  incomplete  and 
unfinished  state,  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  extensive  trade  of  that 
part  of  the  kingaom.  The  coast  of  Ireland  is  well  furnished  with  natural 
harbours,  though  works  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent  are  required  in 
order  to  render  some  of  them  in  the  most  important  localities  more  available 
for  national  purposes. 

The  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  coast,  where  works  of  a  national 
character  are  necessary  and  practicable,  following  the  order  in  which  the 
evidence  has  been  taken,  are,  first,  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
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extending  from  the  Pentland  Firth,  on  the  north,  to  the  Firth  of  Fortli, 
on  the  south ;  second,  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  England  extending  from 
the  Fern  Islands,  on  the  north,  to  Flamborongb  Head,  on  the  souA; 
third,  that  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  England  extending  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  south  coast  of  Wales,  and  mduding  the  Bristol  Channel; 
fourth,  the  points  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  whidi  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  one  point  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Independent  of  the  three 
great  works  now  in  progress  at  Holyhead,  Portland,  and  Dover,  these 
constitute  the  works  T^ch  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  are  most  urgently 
required. 

The  East  Coast  of  Scotland. — Between  the  Pentland  Firth,  on  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  the 
south,  there  is  no  harbour  for  the  shelter  of  vessels  caught  in  storms  except 
Cromarty  Frith,  and  that  is  so  deeplv  imbedded  in  the  bay  as  to  be 

Eractically  unavailable  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  passing  that 
ne  of  coast,  which  is  generally  of  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  character. 
The  traffic  on  this  coast  is  veiy  considerable*  Independent  of  the  coastii^ 
trade,  and  that  with  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  there  is  a  large  trade 
with  Archangel  and  other  ports  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and  there  is  also  a 
large  trade  between  the  ports  on  the  west  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  ports  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  of  Europe,  passing 
to  and  fro  through  the  Pentland  Firth.  Besides  all  this  passing  trade,  a 
very  large  trade  has  of  late  years  risen  up,  and  is  still  increasing  between 
the  contmental  ports  and  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  exnort  of 
fisL  It  appears  in  evidence  that  shipping  resorts  to  the  port  of  Wick 
alone  to  the  extent  of  60,000  tons  a  year  for  the  export  of  fish.  The  want 
of  a  good  harbour  of  refrige  on  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  very 
strongly  urged  upon  your  Committee  by  all  the  witnesses  who  have  given 
evidence  upon  tne  subject,  but  principally  by  the  experienced  officers 
attached  to  the  Admiralty.  It  has  been  urged  mainly  in  respect  to  the 
trade  of  the  coast,  including  the  fisheries,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
use  of  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  Three  places  have  been  pointed 
out  as  the  best  suited  for  the  construction  of  such  a  harbour,  viz.,  Wick, 
Peterhead,  and  FraserburgL  The  majority  of  evidence  is,  however,  in 
fiatvour  of  Wick,  with  reference  especially  to  the  fishii^  trade.  Cs^ptain 
Washington  and  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  (Japtain  Sulivan,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  attention  had  been  specially  ana  officially  called 
to  the  question,  and  who  had  careftdly  examinea  it  upon  the  spot,  are  very 
decided  in  fiatvour  of  Wick.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Moody,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  has  spoken  in  favour  of  Peterhead,  but'chiefly  in  relation 
to  its  advantages  in  a  strategical  point  of  view ;  Captain  Henderson,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  has  also  spoken  strongly  in  favour  of  t£e  position  of  Peterhead. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  well-known  engmeer,  also,  while  he  admitted  the  more 
extensive  trade  of  Wick,  and  the  necessity  for  a  harbour  there,  gave  the 
preference  to  Peterhead ;  while  Mr.  Abemethy  was  of  opinion  that  Fraser- 
burgh presented  advantages  superior  to  any  other  place;  but  while 
difierences  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  being  the  best  spot  for  a  Harbour 
of  ReAige  in  respect  to  some  of  its  objects,  all  the  witnesses  concurred  in 
opinion  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  fishing  trade  Wick  is  most 
important  It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  1,700  boats  fish  off  the  coast 
of  Caithness  from  all  parts  ot  Scotland,  and  even  from  England  and 
Ireland ;  of  these  at  least  1,000  boats,  manned  by  5,000  men,  bel<H)g  to 
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Wick,  while  only  400  boats  belong  to  Peterhead,  and  a  still  smaller 
number  to  Fraserjborgh.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  Harbour  of 
Refiige  at  Wick,  your  Committee  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that  the 
Commissioners  for  the  present  harbour,  in  connection  with  the  Fishery 
Society,  have  it  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  the  present  harbour,  and  are 
prepared  to  expend  a  sum  of  45,000^  thereon;  the  inadequacy,  however, 
of  the  proposed  plan  and  improvement  for  the  objects  required  has  been 
strongly  pointed  out  by  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  especially  in  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Vetch,  who  produced  a  plan  to  the  Committee  by 
which  the  objections  would  be  oDviated,  and  sufficient  accommodation 
secured  for  all  the  objects  of  the  harbour,  whether  for  the  purposes  of 
fishing,  of  trade,  or  of  a  naval  station,  at  a  cost,  estimated  by  Mr.  Coode,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  works  at  Portland,  not  to  exceed  186,000i.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Fishery  Society  is  ready  to  apply  the  sum  at  their 
command  towards  this  large  work,  in  place  of  expending  it  upon  the 
stoaller  work  contemplated.  The  harbour  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson  at 
Peterhead  would  enclose  a  space  of  200  acres  at  low  water,  and  of  100 
acres  within  the  three-fathom  line,  and  is  estimated  by  him  to  cost  335,000i 
The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Abemethy  for  the  improvement  of  Fraserburgh 
he  estimates  would  cost  80,000i.,  and  would  furnish  a  sheltered  area  of  11 
acres  for  vessels  drawing  20  feet  and  upwards,  and  about  30  acres  for 
vessels  of  a  less  class. 

The  North'Eaat  Coast  of  England. — It  appears  in  the  evidence  taken  by 
your  Committee,  that  between  St.  Abb's  Head  and  Flamborou^h  Head,  a 
distance  of  about  150  miles,  every  harbour  along  the  coast,  without  any 
exception,  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance,  more  or  less  dangerous ;  and  that  none 
of  them  can  be  entered  at  low  water.  This  coast  mcludes  the  important 
ports  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  besides  those  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  BIythe,  Hartlepool,  Seaham,  Whitby,  and  Scarborough.  Having 
reference  to  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  to  and  from  the  ports 
included  in  this  line  of  coast,  and  to  the  number  of  casualties  upon  it,  your 
Committee  cannot  hesitate  to  express  its  opinion  that  this  portion  of  the 
coast  urgently  demands  the  earliest  consideration,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  and  propertv  which  annually  occurs  upon  it,  a  great 
mass  of  which,  as  Mr.  Calver  has  stated,  arises  simply  from  ^e  want 
of  a  Harbour  of  Reftige  in  times  of  emergency.  Captain  Sulivan  has 
shown  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  British  sailing  vessels  annually  clearing 
coastways  from  ports  in  England  was  8,162,000  tons,  and  coastways  and 
foreign,  15,796,000  tons;  and  that  of  these  quantities,  the  tonnage  from  the 
five  ports  of  Newcastle,  Hartlepool,  Sunderland  with  Seaham,  Shields,  and 
Stockton,  clearing  coastways,  was  3,733,000  tons,  and  coastways  and 
foreign  together,  5,160,000  tons;  so  that  the  tonnage  of  these  five  ports 
represents  fully  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  England, 
and  folly  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade,  coasting  and  foreign 
together.  With  regard  to  wrecks.  Captain  Washington  states,  that  he  has 
computed  that  one-half  of  the  whole  occur  on  the  east  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  folly  one-half  of  that  number  between  the  Frith  of  Forth  and 
the  Homber ;  this  would  represent  at  least  25  per  cent  of  all  the  wrecks 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  occurring  within  that  limit 
Great  and  praiseworthy  efibrts  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  improve 
the  approaches  to  some  of  the  existing  harbours  on  that  coast,  and  especially 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne ;  but  these  are  works  more  applicable  to  tbie 
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special  purposes  of  the  ports  in  connection  with  them,  tkan  to  a  general 
harbour  of  refuge  so  much  required.      With  a  view  to  such   a  work, 
Captain  Washington  says,  "  Tees  Bay  is  the  focus  of  wrecks  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  and  this  bay  includes  Hartlepool,  Stockton,  and  Redcar  ;'* 
and  he  has  no  doubt  that  some  part  of  Tees  Bay  is  the  best  spot  for  such  a 
national  work.     But  while  his  impression  is  in  favour  of  Hartlepool,  which 
has  been  reported  upon  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  late  Mr.  Rendel,  yet  it 
would  require  further  consideration  whether   Hartlepool  or   Redcar,  or 
which  side  of  the  Bay  should  be  adopted.     Captain  Vetch  and  Mr.  CsJver 
both  concur  in  his  recommendation  of  Tees  Bay  as  the  best  locality,  and  of 
Hartlepool  as  the  most  eligible  spot     It  appears  that  ^^  at  the  instance  of 
the  Port  and  Pier  Commissioners,  the  late  Mr.  Rendel  was  ordered  to 
examine  carefully  into  the  subject  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  this  point,  and 
that  he  reported  strongly  in  favour  of  a  harbour,  by  running  out  piers  on 
the  north  and  south  side  of  the  bay ;  the  plan  enclosed  an  area  of  470 
acres,  having  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  upwards,  and  of  325  acres,  having 
a  depth  of  18  feet  and  upwards  at  low-water  spring  tides ;  of  which  the 
estimated  total  cost  was  800,000^.,  and  the  period  required  for  completion 
about  six  years."    Captain  Vetch  has,  however,  suggested  that  a  break- 
water, open  at  both  ends,  and  placed  in  front. of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  in  somewhat  the  same  form  as  the  breakwater  in   Plymoudi 
Harbour,  would  in  many  respects  be  preferable.     The  only  other  point 
of  this  coast  which  has  been  much  urged  upon  your  Committee  as  suitable 
for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  as   distin^ished  from  the  local  requirements 
of  individual  ports,  is  Filey  Bav,  about  halfi-way  between  Flamboron^ 
Head  and  Scarborough;  and  the  arguments  and  facts  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Coode  as  an  engineer,  and  by  mariners  who  have  long  navigated 
that  coast,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  well  worthy  of  being 
carefully  considered  before  any  final  decision  is  arrived  at  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  stated  bv  these  witnesses  that  most  of  the  vessels  that  are  lost  upon 
that  part  of  the  coast  are  laden  vessels  on  their  way  southward ;  that  they 
seldom  leave  their  ports  except  with  a  fair  wind,  which  carries  them  up  as 
far  as  Flamborough  Head,  where,  when  overtaken  by  an  adverse  wind, 
they  congregate  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  as  many  as  300  or  400  at  a 
time,  causing  frequent  collisions,  and  in  the  last  extremity  are  driven  back 
to  seek  shelter  in  one  of  the  ports  to  the  northward,  and  that  it  is  in  die 
attempt  to  reach  those  ports  that  they  founder  at  sea,  or  are  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  cross  the  bars  which  encounter  them  at  the  entrance  to  all  the 
harbours  northward  to  the  Forth.     It  is  even  stated  that  vessels  frequently 
put  back  from  Flamborough  Head  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  and  it  is 
contended  that  a  hai'bour  at  Filey  would  afford  the  best  means  of  sheltering 
such  vessels,  and  of  avoiding  the  serious   losses  now  sustained.    It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  evidence 
.  as  to  the  proportion  of  losses  of  laden  ships,  to  which  this  argument  applies, 
and  of  light  ships.     Mr.  Coode  states,  that  a  breakwater,  including  the 
rocks  of  Filey  Brigg,  of  3,200  yards,  would  give  an  area  of  200  acres, 
sheltered  from  every  wind,  with  water  deep  enough  for  a  line-of-battle 
ship ;  of  348  acres  of  a  depth  of  three  fathoms  and  upwards ;  of  403  acres 
of  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  colliers ;  and  of  427  acres  of  one  &thom 
and  upwards,  which  would  be  suited  for  fishing  boats ;  all  equally  sheltered 
from  every  wind.     He  estimates  the  cost  at  860,000/L     This  plan  appears 
to  have  received  less  attention  than  the  one  for  constructing  a  harbour  of 
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refb^  in  Tees  Bay,  but,  for  the  reasons  named,  yonr  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  it  merits  ftirther  investigation;  butwhatever  noint  maybe  decided 
upon  competent  authority  as  the  best,  your  Committee  desires  to  express  its 
strong  opmion,  that  a  harbour  of  refiige  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  of  dimen- 
sions suitable  to  its  large  and  rapidly  increasing  traflSc,  is  urgently  required. 

3.  The  Coast  from  LaruTs  End  to  HarUand  Pointy  and  the  Bristol 
Channel — In  considering  this  part  of  the  coast,  your  Committee  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  part  extending  from  the  Land's  End  to  Hartland 
Point,  and  that  further  up,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  on 
both  sides.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  coast  up  to 
Hartland  Point  is  frequented  chiefly  by  small  coasting  vessels ;  it  is  shown 
that  out  of  3,221  casualties,  2,648  happened  to  vessels  under  200  tons 
367  to  vessels  between  200  and  350  tons,  93  to  vessels  from  350  to  500 
tons,  and  113  to  vessels  above  500  tons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bristol 
Channel  is  frequented  by  foreign-going  ships,  rapidly  increasing  in 
number,  and  of  large  tonnage.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  two 
divisions,  the  two  points  most  strongly  recommended  to  your  Committee 
for  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  within  this  district  are  St  Ives 
and  Padstow.  The  points  in  the  Bristol  Channel  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  has  been  chiefly  drawn,  as  offering  the  best  security  for  the 
shipping  frequenting  it,  are  the  Mumbles  Head,  Lundy  Island,  and 
Clovelly.  Mr.  Abemethy,  who  thinks  that  the  Mumbles  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  Welsh  coast  and  the  Bristol 
Channel,  produced  a  plan,  by  which  he  proposed  to  construct  two  break- 
waters, together  of  the  length  of  1,760  yards,  at  a  cost  of  370,000/L,  and 
which  would  afibrd  a  harbour  of- an  area  of  200  acres,  with  a  depth  of  four 
fathoms  at  low-water  spring  tides,  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  strongly  contended  by  other  witnesses  that  Lundy  Island 
is  the  best  point.  Much  difierence  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  before 
your  Committee  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  places,  and  they  will 
require  a  much  more  minute  investigation  than  could  possibly  be  given  by 
your  Committee  before  any  point  is  actually  decided  upon.  Your  Coin- 
mittee  would  only  further  state  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  that,  judging 
bv  the  state  of  things  which  has  arisen  in  the  crowded  coal  ports  oT  the 
North  of  England,  any  place  which  is  finally  determined  upon  for  afibrding 
refuge  to  ships  frequenting  the  Bristol  Channel,  should  have  specif 
reference  to  tne  rapid  development  of  the  coal  and  iron  fields  in  South 
Wales,  and  to  the  increasing  sea  traflSc  which  is  arising  therefrom. 

4.  The  Coasts  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man. — The  chief  points  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  to  which  the  attention  of  your  Committee  has  oeen  directed 
with  a  view  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels  in  distress,  are  Carlingford  Bay 
the  Skerries,  near  Portrush,  Waterford  and  Wexford,  though  the  latter 
partakes  more  exclusively  of  the  character  of  a  private  tradeharbour.  In 
these  places  there  are  already  natural  harbours,  only  requiring  some  im- 


bar,  would  make  it  "  an  admirable  harbour  of  refuge,  which  would  supply 
all  the  serious  want  that  is  now  experienced  on  the  coast  between  Bel^st 
Lough  and  Dublin  Bay;"  and  en^neers,  as  well  as  practical  mariners 
sailing  from  Liverpool,  have  given  evidence  of  the  most  important  character 
as  to  the  great  advantages  which  the  foreign  trade  fix>m  Liverpool  to 
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America  and  other  places  would  derive  from  a  harbour  at  that  point 
With  regard  to  Watmord,  it  is  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  described 
bj  Captain  Washington  as  '^  a  very  fine  natural  harbour^  but  with  a  flat  or 
bar  having  only  12  feet  over  it  at  low-water  spring  tides.  To  dredge  a 
channel  through  that  to  a  depth  of  18  or  20  feet^  at  a  cost  of  20,0002., 
would  make  it  a  good  harbour."  And  Captain  Washington  adds,  "  that 
there  are  no  two  spots  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  good 
hartK)urs  of  refuge  could  be  got  at  so  small  an  outlay  as  at  Waterford  and 
Carlingford ;  20,0002L  laid  out  on  each  of  those  would  render  them  avail- 
able at  all  times  for  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  Irish 
seas.'*  These  would  especially  include  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  to 
and  from  Liverpool,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
England.  Your  Committee  has  no  hesitation  in  expressing  its  opinion  in 
favpur  of  these  particular  works.  With  regard  to  Wexford,  your  Com- 
mittee is  not  prepared  to  speak  with  so  much  confidence.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  about  40,0002. — and  it  is  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  sum  equal  to  half  of  that  amount  under  charge  of  the 
Admiralty  for  this  harbour — would  greatly  improve  it ;  but  it  appears  that, 
even  then,  **  it  would  be  available  only  at  tide-time,  and  then  only  for 
vessels  of  a  light  draught  of  water."  And,  besides  this,  it  appears  that  the 
sands  with  which  the  harbour  is  beset  at  the  mouth  are  constantly  shifting, 
so  as  to  change  the  character  of  the  channel  With  regard  to  the  Skerries, 
Portrush,  on  the  north  coast,  the  circumstances  are  very  peculiar.  There 
is  at  present  a  large  bay,  to  the  eastward  of  which  a  high  headland  stretches 
northward,  so  as  to  form  a  protection  from  the  east  and  south-east  From 
the  western  side  of  the  bay  a  chain  of  rocks,  called  the  Skerries,  stretches 
from  the  land  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  towards  the  north-east, 
but  with  considerable  openings  at  intervals.  The  prevailing  wind  on  thai 
coast,  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  navigation,  is  from  the  north-west, 
against  which  the  Skerries  form  at  present  a  partial  protection,  and  if  the 
interstices  in  the  chain  already  referred  to  were  filled  up,  the  protection 
would  be  perfect,  and  a  harbour  of  the  finest  and  most  secure  character 
would  be  formed,  easily  entered  at  all  times,  and  without  risk  of  detention 
as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated.  The  facilities  for  making  a  first-class 
harbour  of  refuge  at  this  point  are  ably  and  clearly  pointed  out  by  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  Sir  James  Dombrain,  and  other  witnesses;  and  Mr. 
Dargan,  the  eminent  contractor,  stated  to  your  Committee  that  the  whole 
might  be  accomplished  for  a  sum  of  100,000?.  Two  witnesses,  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  the  Clyde  and  Liverpool  to  America, 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  great  importance  which  a  harbour  of  such  a  kind 
would  be  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  when  from  the  state  of  the  winds  it 
was  desirable  to  go  or  come  north  about;  and  it  appcsared  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  harbour  would  induce  ships  to  adopt  that  route  much 
more  frequently  than  they  now  do,  thus  relieving  to  that  extent  the  over- 
crowded channel  round  the  South  of  IrelancL  Tour  Committee  is  <^ 
opinion  that  this  is  a  work  well  worthy  of  favourable  consideration.  With 
reg^  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Captain  Washington  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  beacon 
of  the  Irish  sea,"  and  is  of  opinion  that  a  small  harbour  of  refrige  is  required 
to  be  constructed  outside  the  present  tidal  harbour  of  Douglas.  Captain 
Vetch  has  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  has  already,  at  the  request  of  the 
Admiralty,  designed  a  pier  in  that  situation,  and  for  the  purpose  named,  which 
would  be  available  for  shelter  for  vessels  passing  through  those  seas,  as  well 
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as  a  protection  to  the  large  herring  fleet  frequenting  that  island ;  at  the 
same  time^  your  Committee  thinks  it  right  to  state  tnat  its  attention  has 
heen  called  to  Port  Erin  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

The  various  works  which  your  Committee  has  thus  enumerated  as  being 
needful  purely  or  mainly  for  narbours  of  refuge,  and  which  appear  to  it  to  be 
of  a  character  which  can  only  be  executed  as  national  public  works,  and  as 
such,  under  the  direction  ana  control  of  the  Government,  are : — 1.  A  har- 
bour of  refuge  on  the  North-east  coast  of  Scotiand,  estimated  to  cost  from 
80,000t  to  335,000t,  accordmg  to  the  site  that  may  be  selected.  2.  A 
harbour  of  refuge  on  the  north-east  coast  of  England,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  from  800,000t  to  860,000t  3.  An  extension  of  the  present  harbour  at 
St  Ives,  at  a  cost  of  174,0002.,  or  if  Padstow  is  adopted,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  35,000t  4.  A  harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Mumbles,  or  at  some 
place  in  me  Bristol  Channel,  at  a  cost  of  300,000t  6.  An  improvement 
of  the  harbour  at  Carlingford,  at  a  cost  of  20,000t  6.  An  improvement  of 
the  harbour  at  Waterford,  at  a  cost  of  20,000t  7.  The  construction  of  a 
harbour  of  refuge  at  the  Skerries,  Portrush,  at  a  cost  of  1 00,000 1  8.  A 
pier  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  a  cost  of  40,0002. ;  making  a  total  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  2,000,000t ;  or,  if  spread  over  a  period  of  10  years,  at  the  rate 
of  200,0002.  a  year. 

Your  Committee  is  desirous  to  remind  the  House,  that  it  has  not,  in  the 
most  important  instances  where  harbours  of  refuge  are  now  recommended, 
ventured  to  determine  the  particular  spots  upon  which  they  should  be  con- 
structed. The  various  grounds  upon  which  the  merits  of  these  different 
places  rest  are  of  a  nature  necessarily  so  technical  in  their  character,  in- 
volving questions  of  engineering  and  of  nautical  skill,  as  well  as  matters  of 
fiewt  as  to  the  &cilities  which  the  different  spots  offer  for  construction,  by 
the  supply  of  material  and  other  considerations,  that  it  has  appeared  to 
your  Committee  that  they  could  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  a 
koyal  Commission,  composed  in  part  of  professional  persons,  and  having 
the  best  professional  assistance,  and  in  some  cases  after  a  foil  investi^tion 
upon  the  spot  Your  Committee  has  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
indicate  only  in  general  terms  the  localities  where  these  important  works 
are  required,  and  it  has  no  difficulty  in  strongly  recommending  that  a 
Royal  Commission  should  immediatelv  be  appointed,  with  a  view  of 
deciding  the  particular  spots  within  the  limits  indicated  at  which  it  will  be 
most  beneficial  for  the  pubUc  at  large  that  such  harbours  of  refuge  shall 
be  constructed.  Your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  tiiat  the 
harbours  now  recommended  are  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  security  and 
development  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  country,  the  mercantile  and 
shipping  interest  should  be  represented  upon  such  Commission. 

lour  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  it  has  taken 
upon  the  important  financial  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of 
its  inquiry,  as  essentially  connected  with  the  subject  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  proposed  improvements  has  already  been  stated  as  not  exceeding 
2,000,0002. ;  or,  if  spread  over  10  years,  at  the  rate  of  200,0002.  a  year. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  large  sum,  but  your  Committee  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  it  is  comparatively  a  small  one  for  works  having  for  their  object 
the  diminution  of  danger  m  the  navigation  of  our  coasts,  which  at  present 
involves  an  annual  loss  of  lives  to  a  number  exceeding  800,  and  of  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  1,500,0002.  Not  that  the  Committee  would  wish  it 
to  be  inferred  that  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  those  losses  would  be 
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obviated  by  the  proposed  works ;  but  it  is  of  opinion  that  if  a  considerable 
portion  were  prevented,  of  which  there  can  oe  no  question,  the  case  is 
strong  enough  to  induce  a  great  effort  to  be  made  by  Parliament  and  the 
Government  to  accomplish  them.  Tour  Committee  would  remark,  that 
although  this  large  annual  money  loss,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
is  extensively  distributed  among  underwriters,  mutual  insurance  ofBces, 
and  private  shipowners,  and  is  thus  not  so  obvious  in  its  full  magnitude  at 
first  sight,  yet  that  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  real  abstraction  to  that 
amount  fix)m  the  national  wealth ;  and  that  any  expenditure,  the  effect  of 
which  shall  be  to  prevent  or  mitigate  these  losses,  may  fairly  be  regarded, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  an  investment,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  the  national  saving  effected  thereby.  Regarded 
from  this  point  of  view,  and  supposing  that  Sie  important  works  now  sug- 
gested were  to  prevent  a  loss  of  propertv  only  to  the  extent  of  30  per 
cent,  the  whole  outlay  required  would  oe  aefrayed  bv  less  than  four  years' 
saving  effected  by  it  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  life — a  question  which, 
in  public  importance,  and  as  involving  the  necessity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  much  greater  moment— 
vour  Conunittee  would  remark,  that  the  proposed  works  would  in  all  prb- 
bability  be  the  means  of  saving  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  case  of 
property.  The  loss  of  life  is  generally  the  result  of  total  wrecks,  and  it  is 
that  class  of  casualties  that  would  be  most  avoided  by  harbours  of  refuge. 

But  in  reverting  again  to  the  purely  financial  part  of  the  subject,  your 
Committee  would  now  consider  tne  evidence  which  has  been  given  to  it, 
in  relation  to  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  rendering  these  harbours  in  part 
self-supporting  by  means  of  a  charge  upon  shipping*  It  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  in  respect  to  trading  harbours,  that  thev  are  as  a  rule  entirely 
supported  by  dues  levied  upon  the  ships  whicn  use  them,  and  that -this 
pnnciple  is  recognized  as  being  at  once  a  just  and  beneficial  one;  just, 
because  those  for  whom  conveniences  are  made  by  corporate  bodies  and 
others,  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  communities  at  whose  cost  they  are  made  a 
fair  remuneration  for  the  service  thus  conferred  upon  them  ;  beneficial, 
because  it  is  only  by  an  equitable  arrangement  of  this  kind  that  com- 
munities, whether  large  or  small,  can  be  expected  to  make  these  improve- 
ments, so  useful  to  the  shipping  trade.  Now  it  appears  to  your  Committee 
that  the  principle  which  distinguishes  private  trading  harbours  firom 
harbours  of  refuge,  and  which  points  them  out  to  be  uie  objects  of  local 
and  private  enterprise,  is,  that  they  are  constructed  principally  in  refCTOice 
to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  such  localities;  whereas  harbours  of 
refuge  upon  our  open  coasts  are  constructed,  not  for  the  use  of  any  indi- 
vidual port  or  community,  but  for  the  use  of  all  the  shipping,  both  British 
and  foreign,  frequenting  or  passing  our  coasts ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to 
your  Conmiittee,  that  the  entire  community  of  the  country  and  the  Grovem- 
ment  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  harbours  of  refuge  as  individual  com- 
munities and  corporations  stand  in  relation  to  private  trade  harbours.  ^  It 
has  been  maintained  that  harbours  of  refuge  bear  much  the  same  relation 
to  shipping  as  lighthouses ;  that  both  are  intended  for  general  security  and 
protection,  and  diat  both  are  more  useful  at  times  of  emergency  than  at 
others,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  by  which  the  one  is  made  self-sunporting 
by  a  charge  upon  shipping,  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  the  omer.  It 
may  be  contenaed,  that  inasmuch  as  coasting  vessels  on  tne  sea  are  now  mn 
in  competition  with  railways,  there  would  be  a  mimifest  injustice  to  the 
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owners  of  the  latter  if  their  competitors  were  not  only  placed  at  an  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  them^  by  having  their  security  provided  for  so  as  to 
lessen  their  risk  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  but  that  they  (the  owners  of  rail- 
ways) should  actually  bear  the  burden  as  a  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
community ;  and  this  point  will  appear  more  dear  when  it  is  considered 
that  every  diminution  of  risk  at  sea  operates  as  a  direct  money  advantage 
to  shipowners,  by  reducing  the  amount  paid  for  insurance.  In  the  case  of 
vessels  mutually  insured  by  the  body  of  shipowners,  as  is  commonly  the 
practice  in  the  ports  in  the  north  of  England,  every  reduction  of  loss  must 
operate  as  an  immediate  money  gain ;  and  with  regard  to  those  which  are 
insured  bv  underwriters,  it  is  well  known  that  the  rates  are  determined  hj 
a  close  calculation  of  the  risk  as  shown  by  an  avera^  of  the  losses ;  and  it 
is  therefore  in  proportion  as  the  average  number  oi  losses  diminishes,  that 
the  charge  becomes  reduced.  In  this  view  it  is  obvious  that  the  dues  paid 
by  shipping  for  h'ghts,  and  for  harbours  of  refuge,  can  only  be  regardea  in 
the  shape  of  an  insurance  agamst  risk,  and  as  reducing  to  some  greater 
extent  than  such  dues  amount  to,  the  charge  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  to  cover  the  increased  risk  if  there  were  no  lights  and  no  harbours. 
Captain  Sulivan  has  shown  that  if  the  premium  of  insurance  upon  colliers 
between  Newcastle  and  London  were,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  a  great  harbour  of  refuge,  reduced  onlv  by  one-twentieth,  it  would  afford 
a  sum  sufficient  for  all  purposes  to  be  collected  for  dues  for  such  harbour, 
upon  the  principle  that  all  vessels  for  which  it  wa0  available  contributed. 
Another  reason  which  appears  important  to  your  Committee  in  favour  of 
the  view  of  these  works  being  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  being  in 
part  self-supporting  is,  that  upon  that  principle  there  is  much  ^eater 
probability  of  their  being  undertaken  and  carried  forward  with  spirit  and 
speed  than  if  it  were  attempted  to  consider  them  as  a  charge  to  be  finally 
oefrayed  by  the  public  from  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  and  your  Committee 
is  of  opinion  that  such  is  the  importance  of  these  harbours  to  the  shipping 
interest,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  submit  to  the  small  charge 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  than  to  hazard  their  postponement 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time ;  but  considering  the  great  services  that 
will  accrue  to  national  wealth,  as  sQready  shown,  your  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  money  necessary  to  construct 
the  works  should  be  contributed  from  the  public  exchequer. 

But  admitting  that  every  principle  which  regulates  respective  private 
interests  in  respect  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  points  to  the  justice 
of  a  charge  being  made  upon  shipping  for  the  use  of  the  harbours,  a  ques- 
tion of  importance  has  been  raised  before  your  Committee,  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  should  be  clearly  determined.  On  one  hand  it  is 
contended  that  a  small  and  uniform  cha^e  should  be  made  upon  all  ships 
navigating  the  part  of  the  coast  upon  which  these  harbours  are  proposed  to 
be  constructed,  upon  the  principle  that  the  expenditure  is  incurred  equallv 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  all,  in  l^e  case  of  need,  and  that  all  alike  will 
profit  by  the  reduced  risk  and  the  consequently  smaller  premium  which 
will  be  paid  for  insurance.  This  would  be  treating  harbours  of  refu^ 
exactly  as  lighthouses  are  now  treated  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  their 
maintenance,  by  dues  upon  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  con* 
tended — admitting  that  the  principle  of  payment  is  a  right  one — that  the 
charge  should  be  confined  exclusively  to  those  ships  whicn  actually  use  the 
harbours,  and  Uiat  it  should  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  of 
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money.  This  would  be  treating  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  same  way  as 
private  trade  harbours  are  now  treated,  those  vessels  only  paying  which 
enter  them.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  there  is  in  this  respect  the 
widest  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  classes  of  harbours ;  tiiose 
of  the  one  class  are  constructed  chiefly  for  the  priyate  trade  of  the  ports  to 
which  they  are  attached,  those  of  the  other  K>r  tiie  general  security  and 
benefit  of  the  entire  trade  passing  the  coast  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed. There  is,  moreover,  an  important  practical  reason  which  has 
been  brought  before  your  Committee  against  the  latter  view  of  the  case. 
It  has  been  contended,  and  proofe  have  been  adduced  to  maintain  the 
reasoning,  that  such  is  the  aversion  of  the  masters  of  sailing  ships  to  incur 
expenses  on  behalf  of.  their  owners  upon  their  own  responsibility,  that 
they  would  too  often  rather  incur  great  risks,  which  might  prove  £eital,  than 
take  shelter  in  such  harbours,  especially  as  on  this  principle  the  charge  would 
require  to  be  considerable ;  and  that  thus  the  very  object  of  the  harbours 
would  be  frustrated  to  some  extent  As  the  saving  of  life  as  well  as  pro- 
perty is  the  main  object  for  the  construction  of  such  harbours,  your  Com- 
mittee would  wish  a  policy  to  be  adopted  in  relation  to  them  which  will 
induce  to  their  freest  and  most  extensive  use.  Tour  Committee  is  further 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  manifest  fallacy  to  conclude  that  only  tiie  vessels 
whicn  happen  from  stress  of  weather  to  be  driven  into  them,  are  those 
which  derive  benefit  from  them ;  but  that  all  vessels,  the  security  of  which 
has  been  promoted  by  their  existence,  share  equally,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  diminished  risk.  On  every  account,  then,  your  Committee  is  of 
opinion  that  the  first-named  principle,  that  of  making  a  uniform  charge 
upon  all  ships  passing  such  harbours  in  their  course,  is  just  in  the  abstract: 
first,  because  it  is  just  that  all  should  pay  for  a  benefit  in  which  aU  partici- 
pate ;  second,  because  if  a  general  charge  is  made,  a  very  small  one,  which 
will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  will  suffice,  while  if  only  ships  which  happen  to 
require  to  take  shelter  are  to  pay,  the  charge  must  be  large;  and  third, because 
in  the  one  case  every  inducement  would  exist  for  freely  using  such  har- 
bours in  case  of  need ;  while  in  the  other  case,  a  great  inclination  would 
exist  to  hazard  the  danger  of  the  sea  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of 
seeking  shelter.  Your  Committee  is  frdly  aware  of  the  long  and  deeply- 
rooted  feeling  so  justly  felt  by  those  connected  with  shipping  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  passing  tolls.  But  this  objection  your  Committee  beeves,  firom  the 
evidence  before  it,  has  arisen  almost  entirely  ftom  the  great  abus^  of  that 
system  in  past  times,  when  ships  were  required  to  pay  passing  tolls  in 
respect  to  lights  and  harbours  which  did  not  lie  in  their  course,  and  which 
could  not  be  of  any  service  to  them,  either  as  affording  safety,  or  as 
reducing  the  estimated  risk  of  their  voyage.  But  it  has  been  represented 
to  your  Committee,  that  since  the  light  dues  have  been  levied  upon  the 
obviously  just  principle  of  requiring  vessels  only  to  pay  for  such  lights  as 
lie  in  their  course,  the  objection  alluded  to  has  entirely  disappeared.  And 
your  Committee  would  upon  this  subject  desire  to  express  its  opinion  in  the 
strongest  terms,  tiiat  if  this  principle  is  adopted  in  respect  to  aues  for  har- 
bours of  refuge,  the  greatest  care  snould  be  taken  to  impose  such  dues  only 
upon  ships  which  in  their  natural  course  would  pass  such  harbours,  and 
which  would  therefore  benefit  by  them. 

The  subject  of  '*  passing  toUs"  received  much  consideration  firom  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  local  charges  upon  shipping;  and 
in  their  report  they  laid  down  principles  in  respect  to  them  which,  to  your 
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Oommittee,  appears  6ound  and  just.  They  say : ''  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  is  a  matter  of  interest, 
not  only  to  those  who  seek  and  obtain  refuge  within  the  harbour,  but  also^ 
although  indirectly,  to  the  whole  maritime  trade  of  the  adjacent  seas. 
Every  liarbour,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  harbour,  must 
be  refiArded  as  affording,  at  certain  times  of  the  tide  at  least,  an  opportunity 
of  r^uge  to  ~  vessels  in  its  immediate  vicinitv,  and  many  harbours  do 
annually  afford  refuge  to  a  considerable  number  of  vessels,  either  wind- 
bound  or  in  distress.  But  the  connection  between  harbours  generally  and 
the  trade  which  passes  by  them  is  of  so  indirect  and  secondaiT^  a  character 
that  this  connection  would  afford  no  justification  whatever  for  Uie  ^neral 
imposition  of  passing  tolls.  It  ia  only  when  a  harbour  is  a  harbour  of  refuge 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  that  any  justification,  in  our  judgment,  can  be 
found  for  the  imposition  of  a  charge  of  this  nature!^  ....**  It  there- 
fore appears  to  us,  Istly.  That  a  passing  toll  levied  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  or  improvement  of  a  harbour  is  not  necessarily  unjust  in 
principle.  2ndly.  That  a  toll  of  this  character  is  unjust  in  principle,  unless 
it  be  levied  for  me  construction,  maintenance,  or  improvement  of  a  har- 
bour of  reftige  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Srdly.  That  such  a  toll  is 
unjust,  even  when  levied  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  a  harbour 
of  refuge,  unless  the  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  those  who  use  the 
harbour  is  insufficient  to  defray  the  expense  thereof."  These  were  observa- 
tions made  m  reference  to  tidal  trade  harbours,  and  with  reference  to  which 
the  claims  of  the  four  harbours  of  Dover,  Rams^ate,  Whitby,  and  Brid- 
lin^n  to  the  special  privilege  of  levying  a  passmg  toll  were  examined ; 
and  as  in  none  of  Ihose  cases  the  conditions  above  stated  applied,  those  tolls 
were,  as  your  Committee  thinks,  most  justly,  recommended  to  be  abolished, 
inasmuch  as  the  ships  upon  which  they  are  charged  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  benefited  by  them.  Tour  Committee  entirely  agrees 
in  the  general  principles  thus  laid  down  by  the  Conmiissioners  as  quoted, 
and  would  apply  them  in  their  strictest  sense  in  reference  to  the  harbours, 
of  refrige  which  they  have  recommended.  In  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, these  works  would  be  '^harbours  of  refuge  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,''  constructed  and  maintained  expressly  for  such  purpose,  available, 
not  only  at  '^  certain  times,"  but  at  all  times  xA  the  tide,  and  affording  to  all 
vessels  navigating  the  waters  in  their  vicinity  always  a  safe  refuse  in  the 
case  of  ne^ ;  a  charge,  such  as  has  been  suggested  for  such  harbours, 
would  be  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  observations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  could  not  be  exoosed  to  any  of  the  objections  so  ji^istlv  raised 
against  the  passing  tolls  innicted  tipon  shipping  for  the  four  harbours  of 
Ramsgate,  Dover,  Bridlington,  and  W  hitW.  , 

In  considering,  however,  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  may  J&irly  be 
imposed  upon  shipping  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
harbours,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  plain  grounds  upon 
which  shipowners  should  not  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  whole.  In  some 
respects  £e  utility  of  such  harbours  would  be  of  a  character  for  which  the 
public  revenues  of  the  country  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  contribute ; 
for  example,  all  the  works  recommended  would  be  less  or  more  useful  for 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  taking  shelter;  and  as  coaling  stations  for  ships 
of  war,  there  being  at  present  no  harbour  between  Flamborough  Head  and 
the  Fern  Islands  where  such  a  vessel  can  coal ;  they  would  suso  be  useful 
as  national  defences,  the  fibbed  breakwaters  affording  great  fiualities  for  the 
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erection  of  powerful  batteries.  Again,  the  effort  to  save  life  may  fiurly  be 
classed  as  a  national  object  For  these  reasons  your  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  any  such  charge  upon  shipping  should  be  placed  at  an  extremely 
moderate  amount,  even  though  the  revenue  derived  from  it  did  not  readi 
the  sum  required  for  the  purposes  indicated.  With  regard  to  what  the 
charge  should  be.  Captain  Sulivan  has  suggested  a  rate  of  one  penny  per  Um 
upon  all  vessels  which  may  be  considered  to  be  benefited  by  the  narbours 
to  be  made. 

The  conclusion  at  which  your  Committee  has  arrived,  therefore,  is,  that 
such  a  charge,  if  imposed,  should  not  exceed  in  any  case  Id.  per  ton  upon 
all  ships  entering  into,  or  clearing  from,  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  ships,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  .  voyages,  would  pass  the 
harbours  to  be  constructed ;  and  that  whatever  rate  is  fixed  upon  at  first,  it 
shall  be  reduced  from  time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  exceed  a  total  sum,  which 
shall  be  equivalent  to  three-fourths  of  the  interest,  which  should  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  and  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Your 
Committee  feels  more  confidence  in  recommending  this  principle  of  a  small 
charge  for  adoption,  because  it  is  one  so  manifestly  fair  to  ue  rest  of  the 
community,  that  no  such  objection  can  be  taken  to  it  as  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  speedy  construction  of  these  important  works ;  whereas 
it  would  have  much  less  confidence  in  that  object  being  attained,  if  the 
charge  weire  proposed  to  be  entirely  defrayed  from  the  Consolidated  Fund; 
against  which  objections  xnight,  with  every  appearance  of  justice,  be  raised 
by  those  not  interested  ih  shipping  or  seaport  communities.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  aware  that  it  would  require  great  care  to  carry  out  the  principle 
in  all  its  details,  but  it  is  of  opinion  that  this  duty  may  fairly  be  lefi;  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government 

With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  construction  for  harbours  in  deep 
waters,  your  Committee  has  taken  some  evidence.  There  are^three  modes 
at  present  in  use:  the  first  may  be  termed  Mr.  RendePs  plan,  which 
has  been  so  successfully  adopted  at  Holyhead  and  at  Portland;  the  second, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  first,  is  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Abemethy, 
and  upon  which  he  has  constructed  a  harbour  at  Blyth ;  and  the  third  is 
the  plan  of  building  walls  of  masonry  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  as  in  use 
at  Dover.  The  first  and  third  of  these  plans  will  be  found  to  be  described 
in  great  detail  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Coode,  the  engineer  in  char^ 
of  me  works  at  Portland ;  the  second  plan  will  be  found  to  be  described  m 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Abemethy.  A  fourth  plan  of  constructing  breakwaters 
was  submitted  to  your  Committee  by  Mr.  Hayes,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
described  in  his  evidence.  No  breakwater  has  been  constructed  upon  this 
plan  in  this  country,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  being  adopted  at  Melbourne^ 
in  Australia.  With  regard  to  the  constructions  proposed  in  this  Report, 
your  Committee  is  disposed  to  view  fiivourably  the  plan  invented  bj 
Mr.  Rendel,  as  used  at  Holyhead,  or  as  modified  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  firs^ 
because  it  is  much  the  cheapest;  second,  because  works  can  be  accom- 
plished in  that  way  much  more  speedily  tiian  in  any  other ;  and  thirdlyi 
because  in  all  the  cases  referred  to,  there  is  abundance  of  material  upon  the 
spot  to  make  that  plan  practicable. 

Upon  the  subject  of  employing  convict  labour  in  the  construction  of 
harbours  of  refuge,  your  Committee  would  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Coode. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  which  your  Conmiittee  has  conducted, 
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much  evidence  has  been  received  upon  the  improvements  of  which  the 
existing  tidal  haxbonrs  are  susceptible,  as  bearing  upon  the  general  question 
of  rerage  in  the  case  of  need  for  passing  vessels.  Captain  Vetch  has 
expressed  strongly  his  opinion  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  be 
derived  from  such  improvements  to  the  general  shipping  of  the  country. 
But  your  Committee,  nowever  sensible  it  may  be  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  obtained  from  such  improvements,  is  of  opinion  that  this  subject 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  harbours  of  refuge,  properly  speaking, 
but  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  should  be  left  to  the  local  manage- 
ments of  each  individual  port  Many  of  these  ports  are  in  possession  of 
considerable  incomes  from  the  dues  which  they  charge  upon  the  shipping 
resorting  to  them,  and  have  shown  a  desire  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  to  render  the  accommodation  of  their  harbours  more  complete,  and 
the  approach  to  them  more  secure.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  large  works 
have  been  undertaken,  and  are  in  progress.  At  Sunderland  considerable 
funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  River  Wear  Commissioners,  and,  if  applied 
to  the  extension  of  the  piers  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  comparatively  small  sums  of  money  laid  out  upon  the 
port  of  Lowestoft,  and  other  parts  of  that  coast,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
convenience  of  their  trade  as  well  to  the  security  of  the  passing  ships. 
Improvements  have  been  si^gested  on  the  south  coast,  especially  near 
Newhaven;  on  the  coast  oiWales,  also,  and  especially  at  Cardigan, 
Fishguard,  and  Newport,  it  has  been  represented  that  essential  improve- 
ments might  be  made.  But,  important  as  all  these  may  be,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  local  trades  of  each,  your  Committee  is  not  prepared  to 
recommend  the  outlay  of  public  money  upon  them,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  great  and  important  national  works  which  have  alreadv  been  adverted 
to.  There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  which  your  Comnuttee  feels  it  its 
duty  to  make  upon  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  these  local 
improvements.  Many  pf  these  ports  are,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  posses- 
sion of  considerable  incomes  from  their  own  private  sources,  and  are 
disposed  to  apply  them  to  these  purposes ;  but  these  resources  would  be 
more  available  for  the  required  works  if  they  were  able  to  borrow  larger 
sums,  upon  the  principle  of  mortgaging  their  present  surplus  income  or 
future  dues,  to  repay  the  same  wi&in  a  ^ven  number  of  years,  upon 
the  same  plan  as  the  drainage  loans,  or  me  loans  made  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  ror  various  purposes.  In  many  cases  appli- 
cations have  been  made  to  those  Commissioners,  but  it  is  beueved  that  the 
frmds  placed  annually  at  their  disposal  by  Parliament  are  too  limited  in 
amount,  and  have  too  many  claims  of  other  kinds  upon  them,  to  enable 
them  to  entertam  some  of  these  applications.  Tour  Committee  is  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  consistent  with  sound  policy  to 
encourage  local  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  such  harbours,  by  voting  a 
moderate  sum  annuallv,  to  be  specially  appropriated  to  such  harbours,  upon 
the  same  principle  and  under  the  same  regiilations  as  were  applied  to  the 
large  amount  advanced  for  the  purposes  of  drainage.  And  looking  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  such  loans  should  be  made  at  a  rate  of  interest  not 
exceeding  3  per  cent,  and  should  be  made  repayable  by  means  of  a  sinking 
fund  extended  over  a  period  of  50  years. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  cannot  too  earnestly  press  upon  the 
House  the  strong  conviction  which  it  has  received  from  the  investigation  it 
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has  conducted,  as  to  the  necessity,  on  national  grounds,  of  these  works 
being  undertaken  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and  placed  under  some 
system  which  will  secure  their  steady  and  speedy  progress.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  extraordinary  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  amount  of  shipping  entered  inward  and  outward  in  the  foreign  trade 
during  the  last  15  years ;  the  increase  having  been  from  9,8249562  tons  in 
1843,  to  23,178,792  toDs  in  1857 ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  in 
addition  to  this  great  increase  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  coasting  trade  has 
also  increased  during  the  same  period  from  an  aggregate  of  22,133,000  tons 
entered  inward  and  outward  in  1843,  to  an  aggregate  of  27,065,000  tons  in 
1857.  This  increase  has  taken  place  steadily  from  year  to  year,  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  checks  wnich  have  been  received  during  that  period 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  there  is  no  reason  that 
your  Committee  can  discover  why  it  should  not  proceed  at  the  same  rate. 
But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  it  will  be  just  in  proportion  as  the  waters 
upon  our  coasts  and  the  approaches  to  our  harbours  become  crowded,  that 
the  risk  will  be  increased,  especially  when  ships  become  unmanageable  in 
severe  storms.  If  then  we  are  to  look  forward  for  ten  vears,  the  period 
which  it  is  assumed  will  be  required  to  complete  the  works  recommended, 
it  is  probable  that  the  continued  increase  of  our  trade  over  that  space  of 
time  will  be  such  as  will  show  that  improvements  of  the  character  poinfed 
out  in  this  Report  have  become  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  nirther 
development  of  our  shipping  which  will  have  taken  place.  Tour  Committee 
feels  mat  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  indisputable  axiom,  sustained  hj 
experience,  especially  of  late  years,  that  whOe  the  extent  of  our  coasts  and 
the  natural  facilities  they  afford  for  navigation  are  limited,  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  its  shipping,  are  capable  of  and  destined  to  an 
indefinite  expansion;  and  that  the  only  way,  therefore,  by  which  the  former 
can  be  rendered  commensurate  for  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  is  bj 
supplementing  the  natural  facilities  which  we  possess,  by  the  construction 
of  great  national  works  upon  our  coasts,  sucn  as  your  Committee  has 
ventured  to  recommend.  The  sum  required  for  them,  tliough  considerable 
of  itself,  is,  your  Committee  would  submit,  trifling  when  compared  with  the 
great  objects  which  are  to  be  attained  by  it :  and  if  the  recommendations  of 
vour  Committee  are  adopted,  even  that  amount  may  be  prevented,  at  least 
in  part,  from  being  any  permanent  charge  upon  the  finances  of  the  State; 
but  even  were  it  otherwise,  your  Conunittee  will  venture  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  considering  what  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  the  commercial 
greatness  and  the  political  security  of  this  country,  and  considering  the 
enormous  loss  both  of  life  and  property  to  which  the  nation  is  at  present 
exposed  from  the  dangerous  and  unprotected  state  of  our  coasts,  and  the 
consequent  defective  character  of  our  navigation,  there  is  no  object  for 
which  public  money  could  be  more  usefully  or  more  profitably  employed, 
having  regard  to  the  present  and  future  welfiu^  of  the  nation. 
17^t  June,  1858. 
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JSto.  Cn.— VESSELS  EMPLOYED  IN  TEtE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

An  Acoount  of  the  Nuxbbb  and  Tohnaob  q/*  Vessels,  dUtinguiahing  the  Coustribb  to  which 
they  Bblonqbd,  Evtbrbd  Inwabds  and  Clbabed  Outwards  with  Cabooes  {including  their 
repeated  Voyages),  in  the  Year  ended  3Ut  December,  1858.      ^ 


Ooimtrios  to  which  tho  Yesnls  belonfed. 


Entered. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Cleared. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies  . 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denwark 

Prossia 

Other  German  States      .... 

Holland 

Belgium 

France     

Spain 

Portagal 

Italian  States 

Other  European  States  .... 

United  States  of  America 

Other  States  in  America,  Afirica,  or  Asia 


19,256 

233 

720 

2,187 

2,400 

1,286 

1,887 

1,228 

170 

2,716 

251 

127 

706 

131 

1,276 

17 


5,233,311 

70,440 

120,052 

482,954 

238,479 

318,697 

396,183 

171,173 

39,724 

233,541 

59,412 

19,159 

204,403 

35,174 

1,186,951 

6,480 


23,455 

242 

798 

1,379 

2,999 

1,377 

3,455 

1,811 

259 

4,294 

265 

134 

901 

139 

1,308 

18 


5,873,986 

72,268 

139,080 

262J62 

302,228 

325,460 

546,497 

275,475 

61,940 

455,953 

67,650 

21,304 

260,037 

36,725 

1,229,171 

6,169 


Total 


84,591 


8,816,133*    42,834 


9,936,705 


An  Acoouirr  of  the  Numbbb  and  Tonnagb  of  Vbssbui  Emtbbbd  Iihtabim  and  Clbabbd 
Outwards,  with  Caro<»8  {including  their  repeated  Voyages)  Jrohi  and  to  various  Countribb, 
during  the  Year  ended  3lst  December,  1858. 


ODontrtes  whence  arrlYed,  and  to  which  departed. 


Entered. 


Tons. 


Gleired. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


British  Possession: — 

North  America 

East  Indies 

Australia 

All  other  Parts 

Foreign  Countries  :-* 

Russia 

Sweden . 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Other  German  States 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spun 

Portugal 

Italian  States  .  .       . 

Turkish  Dominions .        .       .        .        .  *     . 

Wallachla  and  Moldayia 

Other  European  States 

ISgypt 

United  Stotes 

Mexico,  Foreign  West  Indies,  and  Central 
America 

Braal 

Other  States  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia 

Total 


1,884 
788 
126 

2,814 

5,363 

1,482 

1,329 

1,790 

2,424 

1,516 

1,971 

1,125 

6,850 

904 

718 

886 

390 

547 

168 

468 

1,307 

659 

347 

1,235 


911,683 

608,993 

94,884 

533,871 

805,040 
277,030 
231,780 
196,598 
442,285 
402,387 
407,609 
195,066 
742,240 
143,261 
102,415 
193,282 
116,928 
100,585 
36,250 
190,988 
1,206,051 

241,036 
101,199 
534,677 


867 

806 

518 

3,170 

1,900 

973 

817 

2,968 

2,531 

4,583 

3,192 

1,367 

10.014 

1,787 

663 

1,752 

605 

73 

170 

343 

1,350 

751 

533 

1,101 


394,191 
597,186 
404,956 
722,138 

421,812 
151,794 
121,138 
322,520 
459,305 
814,795 
586,595 
888,742 

1,334,761 
357,234 
119,663 
429,238 
175,753 
9,730 
40,661 
140,425 

1,288,314 

278,696 
167,801 
359,772 


34,591 


8,816,133 


42,834 


9,936,705 
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An  Acxx>DifT  of  the  Numbbb  and  Tovhaob  o/^Ybsssls,  dUHngMuking  British  and  Fobsioh 
(Employed  in  the  Intercourte  between  Gbbat  Britaix  and  Ibbulnd  and  otherwUe),  Ehtkrbd 
Ihwards  and  Clbabbd  Outwards,  with  Caroobs,  at  Ports  tn  the  Unitbd  Kihodom,  dmring 
the  Year  ended  Slet  December,  1858. 


Entered. 

amrcA. 

Vesaelt. 

Tons. 

VesMU. 

Tods. 

Employed  in  the  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland : — 

British 

Foreign 

Other  Coasting  Vessels  :— 

British 

Foreign 

31,715 
69 

114,363 
254 

5,026,051 
11,951 

10,631,886 
40,968 

31,465 
83 

120,205 
242 

4,969,639 
14,241 

10,838360 
38,251 

Tot*!  i  British       . 

^^**^  {Foreign     .       .       . 

146,078 
323 

15,657,937 
52,919 

151,670 
325 

15,806,499 
52,492 

Total     . 

146.401 

15,710.856 

151,995 

15.860,991 

No.  cm.— FISHERIES  (IRELAND). 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  {Ireland)  for  1857. 

The  herring  fishery  of  1857  was  very  unprodactive  on  all  parts  of  the 
coast  \The  quantity  of  fish  conveyed  by  train  firom  the  outports  to  Dublin 
fell  off  considerably.  Licences  have  been  granted  to  form  oyster  beds, 
and  where  they  have  been  formed  they  have  proved  successiuL  The 
salmon  fishery  also  had  proved  less  successful  than  in  former  years. 


No.  CIV.— METEOROLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Report  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  while  Mr.  Mars({en  was  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty^  the  want  of  coUected  and  combined  information  respecting 
the  ocean  was  so  often  felt  by  that  able  public  servant,  that  he  su^ested  a 
plan  for  arranging,  or  grouping  all  that  could  be  obtained  in  certain  con- 
venient divisions  of  the  seas.  He  then  proposed  the  method  of  squares  as 
suitable  and  convenient  in  practice.  In  1831  a  systematic  commencement 
of  a  collection  and  discussion  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  se^ 
was  undertaken  at  the  Hydrographical  Office  of  the  Admiral^,  upon  a 
similar  principle ;  but  pressure  of  other  duties,  and  the  limited  extent  of 
means  then  applicable,  impeded  a  continuance  of  the  collection,  which  was 
scarcely  more  than  commenced.  The  twelve  large  volumes  (one  for  each 
month)  prepared  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  being  less  known  than  the 
Atlantic,  are  now  in  this  office,  with  their  corresponding  charts  subdivided 
into  numbered  squares.  This  useful  arrangement,  dividing  the  ocean  into 
squares,  which  affords  the  means  of  grouping  and  averaging  observations, 
as  well  as  identifying  spaces  of  sea  like  provinces  of  land,  was  thus  origi- 
nated at  the  Adminuty. 
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In  the  year  1838  a  system  of  meteorological  observations  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  was  strenuously  advocated  by  the  author  of  the  Law  of  Storms 
(Sir  William  Reid)^  and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  arguments^  officers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  at  detached  stations,  and  Consuls  in  foreign  ports 
were  requested  to  collect  and  transmit  such  observations.  But  probably 
the  more  immediate  object  in  view  at  that  time  was  the  investigation  of 
storms  affecting  the  safety  of  ships  rather  than  the  duration  of  their 
passages;  and  it  was  not  till  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  of  the  United  States,  fiilly 
appreciating  what  had  been  previously  done  m  the  wide  field  of  research 
which  he  was  then  contemplating,  commenced  those  extensive  undertakings, 
alreadv  so  useful,  which  have  earned  deserved  praise  for  their  accumula- 
tion of  £su;ts,  for  their  useM  advice,  and  valuable  results. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  nations  having  been  extended  over  the  world 
to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  competition  having  reached  such  a  point 
that  the  value  of  cargoes  and  the  profits  of  enterprise  depend  more  than 
ev^  on  the  duration  and  nature  of  voyages,  it  is  obviously  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  determine  the  very  best  tracks  for  ships  to  follow 
in  order  to  make  the  quickest  as  well  as  the  safest  passages.  The  employ- 
ment of  steamers  in  such  numbers,  the  prevalent  endeavour  to  keep  as  near 
the  direct  line  between  two  places  (the  arc  of  a  great  circle)  as  intervening 
obstacles,  currents,  and  winds  allow,  and  the  general  improvement  in 
navigation, — cause  a'  demand  for  more  precise  and  readily  available  in- 
formation respecting  all  frequented  parts  of  the  oceans. 

Not  only  greater  accuracy  of  detaol,  but  more  concentration  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  existing  though  scattered  information  (so  difficult  to  obtain 
speedily),  are  now  required.  Besides  which*  instrumental  errors  have 
vitiated  many  results,  and  have  prevented  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
meteorological  observations  made  at  sea  from  being  considered  better  than 
rough  approximations. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  a  seaman's  duty  to  know  where  to  find 
a  fair  wind,  and  where  to  fall  in  with  a  favourable  current ;"  but  with 
means  hitherto  accessible  the  knowledge  of  such  matters  has  only  been 
acquired  by  individuals  after  years  of  trial  and  actual  experience  at  sea ; 
of  which  the  results  have  not  been  conveyed  adequately  to  their  successors. 

By  the  wind  and  current  charts  publisned  of  late  years,  chiefly  based  on 
the  great  work  of  the  United  States  Government,  superintended  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  and  by  studying  his  sailing  directions,  navigators  have  been 
enabled  to  shorten  their  passages  materially,  in  many  cases  as  much  as  one- 
fourth,  in  some  one-third,  of  the  distance  or  time  previously  employed. 
Although  much  had  been  collected  and  written  about  winds  and  currents 
by  well-known  authorities,  attention  had  not  been  sufficiently  devoted  to 
the  subject,  however  important  to  maritime  countries,  and  especially  to 
Great  Britain. 

In  1853,  encouraged  by  the  practical  results  already  obtained,  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  Powers  authorized  qualified  persons  to  assist  at  a  conference, 
held  at  Brussels,  on  the  subject  of  meteorology  at  sea.  The  report  of  that 
conference  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  the  result  was  a  vote  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  instruments  and  the  discussions  of  observations,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Parliament  having  voted  the 
necessary  expenditure,  arrangements  were  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  for  a  supply  of  instruments  so  constructed  and  tested  as  to 
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be  strictly  reliable  and  intercomparable.  A  commanication  was  made  bj 
Governmeht,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Royal  Society  obtained  the 
opinions  and  suggestions  of  many  eminent  meteorolomsts  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  then  addressed  an  elaborate  letter  to  uie  Board  of  Trade, 
expressing  their  views  of  the  principal  objects  sought  for,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  desirable,  in  the  investigations  of  meteorological  science,  with  the 
hope  of  ascertaining  important  Taws. 

A  naval  officer  was  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of  this  new  depart- 
ment (assisted  by  other  persons),  and  at  the  beginning  of  1855  an  o£Bce 
was  established  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Agents  were  appointed  at  principal  ports,  through  whom  instruments, 
charts,  and  book  might  be  furnished  to  a  limited  number  of  very  carefully 
selected  ships ;  and  me  supply  commenced.  Since  that  time  more  than  200 
merchant  ships  and  numerous  men-of-war,  in  which  officers  have  under- 
taken to  make,  record,  and  transmit  observations,  have  been  so  supplied. 
Many  more  ships  might  have  been  similarly  provided  with  instruments, 
had  the  willingness  of  their  captains  alone  affected  the  supply ;  but  as  only 
a  certain  number  of  good  instruments  can  be  purchasea  by  Government 
annually,  with  due  r^ard  to  the  Parliamentary  vote  of  money,  and  as  each 
of  the  agents  requires  a  set  of  instruments  to  lie  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  with  those  sent  or  returned,  besides  those  wanted  for  com- 
parisons with  the  barometers  at  numerous  lighthouses,  the  number  must  be 
limited  discreetly. 

Attention  to  preliminary  arrangements,  and  the  preparation  of  numerous 
books,  forms,  and  registers,  did  not  prevent  an  advance  towards  some  prac- 
tical results,  even  in  the  first  year.  An  extensive  digest  of  Maury's  Pilot 
Charts  was  undertaken,  by  which  their  substance  is  rendered  available  to 
the  seaman  in  a  graphical  instead  of  a  numerical  form.  These  conversions 
of  Maury's  wina-roses  into  diagrams  showing  his  accumulated  data  in 
another  manner,  have  been  carried  on  as  fiu*  as  his  charts  supplied  the 
materials ;  and  from  those  sources  alone  have  twelve  wind  charts  been  com- 
piled and  circulated  hj  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  affi>rd  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  navigator  m  each  of  the  oceans  (except  the  South  Pacific,  fixMn 
which  we  are  now  collecting  materials  for  another  chart).  The  Dutch  are 
following  our  example,  and  with  improvement,  some  may  think,  by  simpli- 
fying the  diagrams.  These  charts  are  prepared  for  the  four  calendar 
quarters,  rather  than  for  the  four  commonly  received  seasons  of  the  year, 
because,  in  fact,  the  extreme  variations  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  ocean 
occur  some  time  afler  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  so  that  February,  May, 
August,  and  November  approximate  to  the  actual  extremes  nearer  than 
those  months  which  respectively  precede  them,  and  are  usuallv  considered 
the  middle  of  each  season.  Tms  arrangement  has  been  adopted  fi>r  another 
reason  also,  which  is,  that  all  parts  of  the  world — all  varieties  of  climate 
and  season — are  to  be  considered,  besided  those  most  fiuniliar  to  Europeans. 

It  is  proposed,  when  sufficient  materials  are  ready,  to  comprise  the  con- 
tents of  such  charts  as  have  been  described  within  the  pages  of  books  (pre- 
serving the  graphical  illustration),  numbered  according  to  the  squares  of 
the  world  for  every  month  of  the  year  (each  square  being  subdivided  where 
requisite).  The  effect  of  such  compilations  will  be,  that  a  person  interested 
in  a  voyage  or  distant  locality  may  at  once  ascertain  the  average  and  relative 
meteorological  fitcts  already  known  about  the  part  of  the  wond  in  auestion, 
including  such  information  about  the  sea  and  its  currents,  as  well  as  the 
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atmosphere  over  it»  as  should  inflaence  the  selection  of  courses  to  be  steered, 
or  the  localities  to  be  visited,  therefore  immediately  affecting  the  great 
desideratum  of  voyagers — a  safe  and  pleasant  as  well  as  a  speedy  passage. 
It  is  obvious  that  by  making  a  passage  in  less  time,  there  Ls  not  only  a 
saving  of  expense  to  the  merchant,  the  shipowner,  and  the  insurer,  but  a 
great  diminution  of  the  risk  firom  fatal  maladies,  as,  instead  of  losing  time, 
if  not  lives,  in  unhealthy  localities,  heavy  rains.  Or  calms  with  oppressive 
heat,  a  ship  properly  navigated  may  be  speeding  on  her  way  under  favour- 
able circumstances.  Such  information,  duly  classified  and  rendered  easy  of 
access,  may  become  invaluable.  At  present  it  exists  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  usually  supposed ;  but  bein^  so  diffused  among  a  varie^  of 
books  and  documents^  it  is  litde  better  than  an  unworked  mine — unpro- 
ductive, however  rich. 

In  this  new  office  valuable  meteorological  facts,  already  collected  at  the 
Admiralty,  or  obtained  elsewhere,  may  be  tabulated  and  discussed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  continually  accruing  and  more  exact  data  to  be  Amiished  iu 
future.  A  large  number  of  ships  are  engaged  in  observations,  aided  by 
documents  liberally  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Trada  Not  only  has  that  Government  offered  directions  and 
charts  gratiB  to  American  ships,  but  also  to  those  of  other  nations,  in  accord- 
ance with  easy  and  just  conations.  And  in  this  country  the  Government, 
through  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  supplied  a  certain  number  of  ships  going 
on  distant  voyages  with  charts,  meteorological  registers,  and  excellent 
instruments.  Changes  in  the  atmosphere  over  the  ocean,  as  well  as  on  the 
land,  being  intimately  connected  with  electrical  or  mamieti(5  action,  besides 
wind  and  weather,  all  seamen  are  interested  by  such  matters,  while  the 
facts  which  they  register  become  valuable  to  philosophers.  Meteorological 
information  collected  at  the  Board  of  Trade  is  therefore  discussed  with  the 
twofold  object  of  view — of  aiding  navigators,  or  making  navigation  easier, 
as  well  as  more  certain — and  amassing  a  collection  of  accurate  and  digested 
observations  for  the  future  use  of  men  of  science.  There  is  no  insuperable 
reason  why  every  part  of  the  sea  should  not  be  kn<iwn  as  well  as  the 
land ;  if  not,  indeed,  better,  generally  speaking,  because  more  accessible 
and  less  varied  in  character.  And  it  is  expected  that  in  process  of  years 
every  frequented  square  of  ocean  will  have  been  investigated  sufficiently  to 
enable  digests  to  be  given,  which  will  afford  such  guides  to  the  inexperienced 
as  much  time  and  practice  only  could  give  them  otherwise. 

Great  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  passages  across  the 
ocean,  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  unproved  construction  of  ships  and  eager 
competition  of  their  owners  and  captains ;  but  a  large  share  of  it  must  be 
atiriouted  to  publications  by  which  the  experience  and  acquirements  of  a 
few  persons  have  been  rendered  available  to  many.  By  collecting  and 
digesting  observations  already  made,  but  not  yet  turned  to  account,  and  by 
means  of  more  correct  and  extensive  investigations  in  future,  the  ^'  highway 
of  nations "  may  yearly  become  more  safe,  and  the  intercourse  between 
distant  parts  of  the  world  remarkably  facilitated.  To  the  well-informed 
and  experienced  seaman  there  may  be  comparatively  little  to  offer ;  but 
property  and  life,  to  a  great  extent,  must  at  times  be  entrusted  to  inexpe- 
rienced men.  Every  commander  of  a  ship  must  have  a  beginning.  During 
late  years  the  great  increase  (by  the  wider  diffusion)  of  nautical  knowledge 
has  not  only  much  shortened  sea  passages,  but  has  rendered  them  more 
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secure  and  less  liable  to  mistakes,  as  well  as  to  such  uncertain  delays  as 
occurred  so  often  formerly. 

The  great  advantages  of  making  a  quick  passage  are  admitted,  in  a 
general  way,  no  .doubt,  but  we  do  not  always  realize  to  ourselyes  the  ship- 
owner's, the  merchant's,  or  even  the  public  interest  in  the  question.  If  a 
frigate,  with  important  despatches,  is  some  days  later  in  arriving  at  her 
destination  than  might  be  the  case,  the  possible  consequences  may  be  dis- 
astrous, but  the  expense  is  not  thought  of  because  it  does  not  affect 
individuals,  and  because  the  ship  is  maintained  in  continuous  service  for  a 
considerable  period,  probably  some  years ;  but  for  every  day  that  a  mer- 
chant ship  is  delayed  beyond  the  expected  or  an  average  time  of  passage,  not 
only  do  passengers  suffer  more  or  less  inconvenience,  affecting  health,  it 
may  be,  if  not  Ufe  itself,  but  the  merchant  loses  and  the  shipowner  loses. 
The  expense  of  pay,  provisions,  and  wear  and  tear  of  a  large  ship  full  of 
cargo  and  passengers,  is  from  50L  to  100/L  daily ;  besides  which  (Erect  ex- 
pense, there  is  the  diminution  of  that  ship's  annual  earnings,  by  the  delay 
unnecessarily  caused  before  she  can  commence  another  voyage.  Thus  the 
injurious  efiects  of  a  long  passage  are  compound,  and  though  well  known  to 
the  owners  of  clipper  ships  are  not  so  clearly  recognised  by  the  public  at 
large. 

In  the  United  States  the  Superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory,  the 
celebrated  Maury,  has  continued  his  labours  indefatigably,  as  evidenced  by 
new  charts,  valued  books,  and  useful  correspondence.      In  Holland  the 
Meteorological  Institute  has  published  three  volumes  of  nautical  information, 
extracted  urom  Dutch  logs  in  the  Indian  seas  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  those  volumes  is  also  given  a  conversion  of  Maury's  Pilot  charts,  reduced 
to  a  small  scale,  for  every  month,  on  a  plan  analogous  to  that  of  die  Board 
of  Trade.     And  at  the  Mauritius  a  volume*  has  been  published  which  is 
valuable  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  especially  to  seamen.     The  materials  for  it 
were  commenced  by  the  zealous  and  much  lamented  meteorologist,  Dr. 
Thom.     In  the  United  States,  the  medical  department  of  the  army  takes 
char^  of  meteorology  on  land,  where  their  stations  are  numerous  and 
widely  scattered.     In  their  navy  the  captains  are  responsible  (as  in  our  own 
service),  but  one  may  express  a  hope,  perhaps,  that  medical  officers  at  sea 
may  be  willingly  enlisted  among  efficient  co-operators,  if  encouraged  bv 
the  authorities.     Unless  some  person  is  specially  interested  in  the  subject 
on  boarid  each  ship,  one  cannot  expect  due  consistency  of  observation,  or 
such  a  degree  of  correctness  as  might  be  ensured  by  one  person's  even 
occasional  supervision,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  captain,  who  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  has  the  superintendence  of  everything,  in  a  general  way. 

The  Report  contains  much  important  information  on  meteorology  (more 
especially  in  a  letter  from  the  Royal  Society),  the  barometer,  dry  air  and 
aqueous  vapour,  temperature  of  the  air,  temperature  of  the  sea,  and  inves- 
tigations regarding  currents,  storms  or  gales,  charts,  &c.  The  Report  is 
signed  by  Capt  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  &c. 
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Report  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  SBMES  of  meteorological  papers  was  commenced  in  1857,  of  which  the 
second  number  is  now  in  the  press.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  papers 
as  firequently  as  material  for  them  can  be  duly  prepared.  There  is  no  defi- 
ciency of  facts,  useful  to  navigators,  and  interesting  to  science ;  but  time, 
pains,  and  expense  are,  of  course,  indispensable  for  due  publication  of  even 
such  data  as  are  already  collected.  Numerous  scientific  journals  and  regis- 
ters kept  on  board  her  Majesty's  surveying  and  exploring  ships  contain 
information  in  manuscript  well  worth  circulating  among  those  to  whom  it  is 
of  value.  Scarcely  a  loe-book  has  been  examined  in  this  o£Sce,  in  which 
remarkable  occurrences  nave  not  been  noted  for  extracting,  with  a  view  to 
publication  in  connection  with  subjects  of  the  same  class  or  character. 
Some  of  the  meteorological  logs  contain  notices  of  remarkable  atmospheric 
changes,  cyclones,  or  other  storms,  which  should  be  traced  and  exhibited 
graphically.  Such  records  are  rendered  interesting  as  well  as  valuable, 
independently  of  statistical  details,  by  remarks  which  resemble  the  writings 
of  Dampier,  and  our  earlier  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  later  navigators. 
It  would  indeed  be  ill-judged  economy  to  consign  such  observations  to  the 
shelf,  instead  of  placing  mem  speedily  within  the  reach  of  inexperienced 
men,  just  commencing  meir  sea  responsibilities. 

Better  wind  and  current  charts,  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  each  month 
in  the  year,  and  for  considerably  smaller  spaces  of  ocean,  are  much 
required.  Registers  of  wind  kept  only  on  shore,  near  the  sea,  can  hardly 
be  relied  on  like  those  of  ships  on  me  ocean,  because  land  affects  wind 
much,  as  is  seen  in  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  frequent  evening  or  night 
calms  in  a  port,  or  on  shore,  while  a  steady  breeze  prevails.  The  experience 
of  those  captains  who  command  clipper  ships,  and  make  extraordinary 
passages,  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unrecorded.  Such  part  of  it 
as  can  be  secured  by  ink  and  paper  is  so  much  gained  for  their  successors ; 
therefore,  on  this  and  other  accounts,  tables  of  passages  for  all  parts  of  the 
world,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  concise  directions,  are  required; 
steamers,  and  ships  only  sauingy  having  separate  sets  of  numbers.  Such 
tables  are  nearly  completed,  and  probably  each  house  connected  with 
shipping,  as  well  as  many  Government  departments,  will  find  them  usefuL 
Daring  the  last  year  much  additional  information  has  been  collected  from 
various  seas,  and  from  many  foreign  stations  on  land.  From  the  Pacific  as 
well  as  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  &om  India,  and  China,  a  considerable 
amount  of  reliable  observations  has  been  received.  From  more  than  six 
hundred  selected  ships  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and  many  men-of-war,  so 
large  a  supply  of  materials  has  been  already  obtained,  or  is  in  progress 
(besides  what  has  been  received  from  other  sources),  that  the  discussion  and 
publication  of  results  is  now  the  principal  object  of  anxiety,  while  con- 
tinuing a  diminished  yearly  collection.  These  results,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
being  derived  from  good  instruments  carefully  used,  and  duly  compared, 
shomd  have  a  permanent  value.  All  our  ships  of  war  have  now  means  of 
niRking  good  ODservations,  and  although  their  special  duties  interfere  much 
with  the  regular  record  of  them  that  is  desirable,  all  that  are  recorded,  even 
in  ordinary  log-books,  are  now  valuable. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  office,  very  large  numbers  of  tested 
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instrumentB  (hundreds  of  barometers,  and  thousands  of  thermometers  and 
hydrometers,)  have  been  sent  afloat :  of  which  many  have  been  returned, 
re-compared,  and  re-issued.  Detailed  and  exact  accounts  of  all  such 
changes,  and  comparisons  kept  regularly,  enable  the  story  and  employment 
of  every  instrument  to  be  recorded  with'  careful  accuracy.  During  the 
first  two  years  (1855-57),  a  series  of  wind  charts  (based  on  the  numerical 
data  published  by  Maury),  that  was  completed  and  circulated  in  the  navy 
and  mercantile  marine,  occupied  much  time ;  but  while  these  charts  were 
in  progress,  and  since  then,  the  tabulation  and  reduction  of  various  observa- 
tions, extracted  from  the  logs  and  other  documents  above  mentioned,  have 
been  proceeded  with,  as  far  as  time  has  permitted. 

Wind  and  weather ;  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  air,  its  homidiij 
and  other  characteristics ;  specific  gravity  of  the  ocean,  its  temperature  and 
currents ;  and  magnetism — ^have  nlled  many  manuscript  books ;  and  all 
are  so  recorded  as  to  be  traceable,  in  each  case,  to  the  original  observation. 
Not  one  entry  in  an  original  document  has  been  diminished  in  value  by 
transposition  and  collection  with  others.  Records  of  storms,  and  aU 
special  facts  of  value  connected  with  them;  instances  of  ice  met  with  at 
sea ;  notices  of  "  vima"  or  unusual  appearances — of  aurora,  electricity, 
meteors,  and  other  pnenomena,  are  carefully  extracted  from  the  original 
documents,  and  grouped  in  books  appropriated  to  each  subject  separately, 
reference  being  sdways  available  to  the  original  source.  True  it  is  that  tins 
method  of  record  entails  an  amount  of  time  and  pains  slightly  discouraging, 
and  of  which  the  importance  is  not  evident  at  first  sight  From  the 
reflection,  however,  that  all  these  records  are  for  the  public,  and  for  future 
as  well  as  present  reference — ^that  some  inquirers  seek  for  special  details— 
single  observations  only  (it  may  be) — while  others  ask  for  mean  results ;  the 
propriety  of  preserving  all  details  appears  to  be  indisputable.  There  is 
another  reason  for  this  arrangement— perhaps  a  stronger  <me — ^which  is, 
Ihe  publicatwn  of  these  data.  To  pnnt  logs,  or  other  similar  original 
registers,  is  impracticable,  as  a  general  arrangement  Such  records  are  too 
bidky,  too  numerous,  for  publication,  which,  moreover,  after  their  contents 
are  properly  extracted,  becomes  unnecessary,  all  the  logs  being  kq>t  for 
reference  in  the  office.  But  the  printing  and  circulation  of  reduced  and 
tabulated  results,  groups  of  observations,  and  individual  facts  of  value,  is 
expected,  and  may  be  accomplished  satis&ctorily. 

Such  observations  being  more  available  if  published  in  considerable  num- 
bers, rather  than  by  firagments  (which,  like  those  of  divided  articles  in 
some  periodicals,  would  have  an  unsatisfactory  character),  a  large  numb^ 
of  observations  of  winds  and  currents  are  being  collected  for  a  new,  and 
more  reliable,  as  weU  as  mote  detailed  series  of  wind  and  current  charts  of 
the  oceans.  By  very  numerous  trials,  the  specific  gravity  of  nearly  all  the 
oceanic  surface  has  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  be^eved  that  these  results 
will  render  further  observations  of  the  kind  unnecessary,  except  in  peculiar 
and  limited  localities,  for  some  special  object ;  the  general  result  being  now 
demonstrated  that,  except  in  connned  localities,  such  as  the  Red  Sea  (where 
it  is  said  1080  has  been  recorded),  or  the  Indian  Archipelago,  there  is  little 
or  no  variation  in  the  weight  or  saltness  of  the  ocean  water  where  unaf- 
fected by  recent  heavy  rains,  or  the  vicinity  of  very  large  rivers.  Distilled 
water  being  taken  as  1,000,  the  specific  gravity  of  oceanic  water  is  found  to 
be  nearly  1,027.  The  lowest  temperature  hitherto  recorded,  between  2*300 
and  2-500  fathoms  below  the  surface,  has  been  35^  (in  the  North  Atlantic, 
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South  Atlantic5  and  Indian  Oceans)5  and  86^  the  highest  temperature,  any- 
where at  sea,  on  the  surface.  After  reducing  and  ^bulating  a  great  num- 
ber of  barometrical  obserrationsy  it  appears  that  within  certain  limits  of 
latitude,  near  the  equator  (or  rather  at  about  five  degrees  of  north  latitude 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean),  the  total  pressure  on  the  barometer  varies  so  little 
throughout  the  year,  that  (allowing  for  the  six-hoorly  change)  any  ship 
crossing  that  part  of  the  sea  may  actually  compare  her  barometer  with  a 
natural  standard,  invariable  wiuiin  known  small  limits  of  two  or  three 
hundredths  of  an  inch. 

Possibly  when  these  observations  are  still  farther  investigated,  and  the 
pressures  of  dry  air  compared  together,  a  closer  agreement  may  be  disco- 
vered ;  but  as  the  temperatores  and  hvgrometric  indications  are  strikingly 
nnifbrm  there,  much  difierence  in  ultunate  results  is  not  now  anticipated. 
Besides  this  incidental  value  of  a  mass  of  barometrical  observations,  the 
accurate  determination  of  pressures  and  temperatures,  as  well  as  hygro- 
metrical  properties,  should  be  mentioned,  by  which  the  respective  zones  of 
high  and  low  barometer,  tiie  greater  or  less  amount  of  aqueous  vapour,  the 
movements  of  atmospheric  wates,  and  those  general  laws  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  yet  to  be  verified,  will  be  further  ducidated.  The  reductions  of 
an  immense  mass  of  hygrometric  observations  must  be  a  work  of  time.  It 
is  steadQy,  though,  slowly,  proceeding.  Magnetism  has  not  occupied  much 
thought,  because  it  is  attended  to  zealously  in  other  Government  depart- 
ments; but  all  observations  obtained  are  tabulated  for  future  use.  How- 
ever, tiie  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee  and  three  Pamphlets 
on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass  were  more  or  less  attended  to  in  prmtii^ 
and  otherwise  in  this  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whence,  indeed, 
and  by  the  Admiralty,  they  were  stimulated  originally.  Either  of  the 
above  subjects  actively  followed  up  requires  much  thought,  as  well  as  work 
of  hand,  and  involves  a  great  amount  of  monotonous  occupation  in  making 
gradual  progress  towards  ultimate  results. 

While  these  chief  branches  of  public  duty  have  been  our  regular  employ- 
ment in  this  office,  other  ramifications  have  been  cultivated  at  times ;  and 
to  the  Report  of  1867  reference  is  agam  necessary  here  to  show  why  the 
following  matters  have  been  subjects  of  anxious  attention.  They  are 
almost  completed,  and  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 

First.  A  passage  table  to  show  the  length  of  passages  between  any 
frequented  seaports  (by  steamers  as  well  as  by  sailing  snips),  and  giving 
the  least  possible  distance  that  must  be  traversed  between  them.  This 
table,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  accompanied  by  sailing  directions, 
of  a  brief  and  generalized  character,  may  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  a  usefiil 
work  of  reference,  eeroecially  if  corrected  periodically,  so  as  to  be  kept  up 
to  the  requirements  of  fiitnre  years. 

Second.  Concise  and  ready  methods  of  applying  the  principles  of  great 
circle  sailing  in  practice,  for  the  use  of  officers  afloat,  concerned  in  passages. 

Third.  A  manual  of  instructions  for  the  use  of  barometers  and  tner- 
mometers  as  weather-glasses,  in  two  forms,  one  for  fishermen  and  coasters, 
the  other  for  young  officers  at  sea. 

Fourth.  A  translation  of  a  Dutch  pamphlet  on  the  Herring  Fishery, 
which  shows  that  herrings  seek  such  parts  of  the  North  Sea  as  are  not 
colder  than  54^  or  warmer  than  58^,  and  tends  to  show  'the  comparative 
inutility  of  casting  nets  for  them  where  the  surface  water  is  not  oetween 
these  kmits  of  temperature. 
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And  fifth.  A  translation  (with  conversion  of  foreign  quantities),  of  Dove's 
last  work  on  "  Winds,"  recently  published  in  Germany. 

Much  interest  having  been  created  by  successive  developments  of  the 
laws  of  storms,  winds,  and  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  Royal 
Society  and  British  Association  requested  Government  to  institute  a  series 
of  regular  and  continuous  observations  at  specific  points  on  the  Atlantic 

Three  anemometers  (Osier's  Self-registering,  with  Robinson's  cups)  are 
nearly  completed,  whicn  are  intended  for  Bermuda,  Halifax,  and  another 
place  (not  yet  decided). 

In  connexion  with  this  interesting  subject,  a  series  of  atmospheric  wind 
charts  is  in  progress  here,  intended  to  exhibit  the  simultaneous  states  of 
atmosphere  over  the  British  Islands  and  adjacent  seas,  especially  the  direc- 
tion of  wind  current,  and  its  strength  at  certain  times  (9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.), 
rain  also,  and  fog,  during  six  consecutive  months  (October  1856  to  March 
1857  inclusive). 

Among  the  results  already  obtained  firom  these  charts  (which  eventuaUy 
may  exceed  three  hundred  in  number)  is  the  true  north  and  south  or 
meridional  direction  of  certain  atmospheric  wave  lines — (those  of  tiie 
troughs  as  well  as  those  of  the  crests) — ^the  diminution  of  the  wind's 
strength,  or  force,  over  land;  and  evidence  of  a  continuous  alternation,  or 
opposition  of  the  great  polar  and  equatorial  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Board  of  Trade  having  sanctioned  (by  wiiy  of  experiment)  some 
assistance  being  given  by  Government  to  enable  poor  fishermen,  and  those 
employed  on  the  more  exposed  shores  of  our  islands  (when  unable  to 
afford  the  expense  themselves)  to  benefit  bv  the  use  of  weather  glasses; 
steps  have  been  taken  towards  carrying  it  mto  practice.  Ten  substantial 
barometers,  strongly  made,  durable,  and  easy  to  observe,  are  already 
located  as  experimental  loans  at  the  undermentioned  places;  and  with 
them,  many  copies  of  plain  directions  for  their  use  have  been  distributed. 

The  Scotch  Fishery  Board  has  aided,  in  tMs  matter,  materially.  In  their 
Eastern  district  {(mki,  as  yet)  a  selection  has  been  made,  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  followmg  fishing  stations : — ^Newhaven,  Anstruther,  Arbroath, 
Rosehearty,  Whitehilfc,  Port  Easy  (or  Portessie),  Lybster,  Dunbeath,  and 
Lerwick. 

In  the  West  of  England  the  most  exposed  places  are  in  GomwalL  A 
barometer  is  placed,  merefore,  near  St  Ives,  and  one  will  be  in  Mount's 
Bay,  as  being  the  ^eatest  resorts  of  fishermen  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Such  assistance  is  urgentiy  needed  on  the  north-west  coasts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotiand,  in  the  Shetiam  Isles,  and  on  the  East  coast  of  Ekigland. 

Disaster  and  loss  of  life  among  the  fishing  population  of  those  places — 
especially  Lerwick,  Ban£&hire,  and  Innishowen — ^have  been  narrated  in 
public  prints.  Many  of  these  calamities  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
judicious  use  of  weather  glasses. 

The  addition  made  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  to  the  space  and  staff  of 
.  this  Office  has  enabled  us  to  work  more  effectively ;  and  though  I  eamestlj 
desire  to  apply  more  strength  of  head  and  hands  to  the  reduction  and  dis- 
cussion of  observations  (vmile  rather  diminishing  their  annual  collection), 
and  though  assured  that  money  would  be  preferably  employed  in  this 
direction,  I  am  thankfiil  for  the  means  now  available,  and  have  cause  to 
speak  much  in  fiiyour  of  the  support  given  by  my  assistants. 

P.S. — ^In  America,  the  originator  of  national  co-operation  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  useml  maritime  knowledge — ^the  celebrated  Maury 
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— ^has  indefatigably  persevered;  and  the  United  States  Qoyemment  has 
most  liberallj  continued  to  supply  this  country  with  hundreds  of  copies  of 
his  works  for  gratuitous  distriontion  among  tnose  sea-ofiBcers  who  engage 
to  contribute  information.  Holland  has  co-operated  largely^  and  commu- 
nicated not  only  her  printed  results^  but  much  special  manuscript  informa- 
tion, through  the  zealous  kindness  of  MM.  Buys  Ballot  and  Van  6ogL 
France  has  established  an  office  for  similar  purposes,  aided  by  our  instruments 
and  arrangements,  and  has  published  a  translation  of  Maury's  Sailing 
Directions.  Spain,  Austria,  Denmark,  and  Portugal  haye  proceeded  simi- 
larly. Officers  from  each  of  those  countries  haye  personally  yisited  this 
Office  and  the  observatories  at  Greenwich  and  Kew.  It  is  well  known  on 
how  larse  a  scale  Germany  and  Russia  have  lon^  been  collecting  meteoro- 
logical oDservations,  which  have  been  used  by  philosophers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  But  these  records  are  apart  firom,  though  mtimately  related  to, 
such  *^  meteorological  observations  at  sea  **  as  have  been  the  ''  speciality " 
(or  more  particular  subject  of  attention)  in  this  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade. 
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21°   &   22°  ViCTORliE. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Railway  Cheap  Trains. 

Cap.  LXXV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Cheap  Traine^  and  to 
restrain  the  exercise  of  certain  power  by  Ccuial  Companies,  being  alto 
Railway  Companies.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

When  the  distance  travelled  by  any  third-class  passenger  by  any  train  is  a 
portion  of  a  mile  and  does  not  amount  to  one  mile,  the  fare  for  such  portion 
of  a  mile  may  be  one  penny;  or  when  such  distance  amounts  to  one  mile^ 
or  two  or  more  miles  and  a  portion  of  another  mile,  the  fiure  for  sacb 
portion  of  a  mile  if  the  same  amounts  to,  or  exceeds  one  half-mile,  may  be 
one  half-penny.  Children  of  three  years  and  upwards,  but  under  twelye 
years  of  age,  to  pay  half  the  charge  for  an  adult  passenger.  No  fare  to  be 
deemed  excessive,  if  the  same  has  not  exceeded  the  rate  of  one  &rthing  for 
each  extra  quarter  of  a  mile  travelled.  Canal  Companies,  being  ako 
Railway  Companies,  are  not  authorized  to  accept  a  lease  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  undertaking  of  any  other  Railway  and  Canal  Compuiy. 
The  Act  to  be  in  force  for  one  year. 


IRELAND. 
POBTUMNA  BbIDOE. 

Cap.  XXIII. — An  Act  for  abolishing  the  Tolls,  now  levied  on  the  Bridge  over 
the  Shannon  at  Portumna  in  Ireland.    (14th  June,  1858.) 

Railway  Act  (CoMnyuAKOB). 

Cap.  XXXIV.— iin  Act  to  continue,  "  the  Railway  Act  {Ireland),  185V 

(12th  July,  1858.) 
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UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Ladt  Hayblook  and  Snt  IL  M.  Hayxlook's  Ankuitdss. 

Cap.  n. — An  Act  to  settle  Annuities  on  Lady  Havehek  and » Sir  Henry 
Marshman  Havelocky  in  consideration  of  the  eminent  Services  of  the  laie 
Major-General  Havelock    (22nd  March,  1868.) 

An  annuity  of  1,000/L  to  be  paid  to  Lady  Havelock,  widow  of  the  late 
Major-G^eral  Henry  Havelock,  for  the  term  of  her  own  natoral  life,  and 
a  like  annuity  of  1,0002.  to  Sir  Henry  Marshman  Havelock,  Bart,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Major-General  Havelock,  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

CONSOLIDATXD  FuNI). 

Cap.  Y.—An  Act  to  apply  the  Sum  of  10,000,0002.  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  1858.     (26th  March,  1858.) 

Cap.  Y1.— An  Act  to  apply  the  Sum  of  500,0002.  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  ending  the  Slst  Day  of  March,  1868. 
(26th  March,  1858.) 

Customs  Dutibs. 

Cap.  XH. — An  Act  for  the  alteration  of  certain  Duties  of  Customs. 
(11th  May,  1858.) 

The  duties  of  customs  on  chloride  of  lime  and  platina  wire  to  cease.  The 
duties  on  bonnets  of  felt  to  be  6d.  each,  and  on  the  manufacture  of 
caoutchouc  2d.  per  lb.  The  duty  on  stearine  to  be  3^.  6d  per  cwt,  and 
on  stearine  candles  3s.  6d.  per  cwt 
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EXGHBQTJXB   BlLLS. 

Cap.  XIII.— ^n  Actfw  raisinff  the  Sum  (>/20,911,500t  by  Exchequer  B^Om 
for  the  Service  of  the  Year  1868.     (11th  May,  1858.) 

Exchequer  Bonds. 

Cap.  XIV.— ilw   Act  for  raising  the  Sum  of  2,000,000t  by  Exchequer 
Bonds.     (11th  May,  1858.) 

The'  Treasury  may  cause  Exchequer  Bonds  to  be  made  out  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2,000,0002.,  such  bonds  to  bear  interest  not  exceeding  10«.  per 
centum  per  annum,^to  be  paid  off  at  par  at  the  expiration  of  any  period  not 
exceeding  six  years  &om  the  date  of  such  bonds. 

Excise  Duties. 

Cap.  XV. — An  Act  for  granting  certain  additional  Rates  and  Duties  of 
Excise.    (11th  May,  1858.) 

Upon  every  gallon  of  spirits,  of  the  strength  of  hydrometer  proof,  distilled 
in  Ireland,  or  in  the  stock  or  possession  of  any  person  in  Ireland,  there  shall 
be  paid,  on  and  after  the  19th  day  of  April,  1858,  the  additional  duty  of 
1«.  lOrf.,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  degree  of  strength,  or 
any  greater  or  less  quantity ;  and  upon  every  gallon  of  spirits,  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  British  spirits,  manufactured  or  distUled  in  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  respectively,  and  imported  from  any 
of  the  said  islands  into  Ireland,  there  shall  be  charged  the  duty  of  9&,  in 
lieu  of  the  countervaiUng  duties  previously  charged.  No  drawback  of  excise 
to  be  allowed  on  any  made  wine  removed  from  England  or  Scotland  to 
Ireland. 

Customs'  Duties. 

Cap.  XVL — An  Act  for  the  further  Amendment  of  the  Duties  of  Customs. 

(11th  May,  1858.) 
1 

^         \  Spirits,  rum,  shrub,  cordials,  and  liqueurs,  of  and  from  a  British  Possession 

t  in  America  or  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  rum  of  and  from  any  Britisli 

'  Possessions  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  to  pay 

on  their  importation  into  Ireland  a  duty  of  8^.  2d.  per  gallon. 

! 

Consolidated  Fund. 

Cap.  XVII.— ^n  Act  to  apply  the  Sum  of  Eleven  Millions  cut  of  the  Con- 
soUdated  Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  1858.    (21st  May,  1858.) 
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Stamp  Dutt  on  Passpokts. 

Cap.  XXIV. — An  Act  to  reduce  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Passports. 
(14th  June,  1858.) 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  stamp  dutj  on  passports  to  be 
sixpence. 

Funded  Debt. 

Cap.  XXXVIIL — An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Provisions  for  the  Issue  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  fixed  Amounts  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Funded 
Debt    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

The  22nd  section  of  18  &  19  Vict,  c  18,  providing  for  tte  extinction  of  a 
portion  of  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  viz.,  to  a  sum 
equal  to  16,000,0002.  raised  bj  that  Act  was  repealed. 

CoPTRiOHT  or  Designs. 

Cap.  LXX — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  Fifth  and  Siath  Years  of 
Her  present  Majesty  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Copyright  of  Designs  for  ornamenting  Articles  of  Manufacture.  (2nd 
August,  1858.) 

In  the  application  of  any  new  and  original  design  for  ornamenting  any 
article  of  manufacture,  tiie  term  of  copyright  shall  be  three  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  of  such  design  being  registered,  provided  never- 
theless that  the  term  of  such  copyright  shall  expire  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  second  year  after  the  year  in  which  such  design  was  registered, 
whatever  may  be  tiie  day  of  such  registration.  The  proprietor  ef  any  new 
and  original  design  applied  to  ornamenting  any  article  of  manufacture  not 
to  be  prejudiced  provided  the  articles  are  marked  with  the  name  and  address 
of  such  proprietor,  and  the  word  ^*  Registered,"  together  with  the  years  for 
which  such  design  was  registered.  The  registration  qf  any  pattern,  or 
portion  of  an  article  of  manufacture,  to  which  a  design  is  applied,  instead 
of  a  copy,  is  to  be  as  valid  as  if  such  copy  or  specification  had  been  fur- 
nished. The  proprietor  of  such  extended  copjrright  shall,  if  desired,  give 
the  number  and  the  date  of  the  registration  of  any  article  of  manufacture 
so  marked.  Any  person  wilfully  applying  any  mark  of  registration  to  any 
article  of  manufistcture,  in  respect  whereof  tiie  application  of  the  design 
thereto  shall  not  have  registered,  or  after  the  term  of  copyright  shall  have 
expired,  or  who  shall  during  the  term  of  copyright,  without  the  authority 
of  the  proprietor,  wilfully  apply  the  mark  printed  on  the  piece  of  any  article 
of  manufacture,  or  who  shall  knowingly  sell  or  issue  any  article  of  manu- 
facture to  which  such  mark  has  been  wilfully  and  without  due  authority 
applied,  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  10/.,  to  be  recovered  by  the  proprietor 
of  such  design,  with  full  costs  of  suit  Proceedings  for  prevention  of 
piracy  may  be  instituted  in  the  County  Courts. 
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GONSOLIDATEI)  FuND   ApPBOFBIATION. 

Cap.  CVIL — An  Act  to  apply  a  Sum  otU  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  the 
Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  Service  of  the  Year  1868,  and  to 
appropriate  the  Supplies  granted  m  this  Session  of  Parliament  (2nd 
August,  1858.) 

There  shall  be  applied  for  the  service  of  the  year  1858  the  som  of 
11,226,2552.  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  Treasury  may  apply  finr 
the  service  of  the  year  1858  the  sum  of  4,327,292/L  18^.  lid,  surplus  of 
ways  and  means. 

Navt. — ^There  shall  be  issued  9,839,859t  for  navy  services,  viz.  ;— 
2,401,5992.  for  wages  to  59,380  seamen  and  marines;  1,027,357L  for 
victuals,  &c.,  in  the  navy;  140,4392.  for  salaries  of  the  Admiralty  Office; 
178,5922.  for  coast-guard  service  and  Royal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers; 
60,6152.  for  the  scientific  departments;  151,6342.  for  naval  establishments 
at  home;  27,2792.  for  naval  establishments  abroad ;  966,9212.  for  wages  of 
artificers  at  home ;  54,6712.  for  wages  of  artificers  abroad;  1,389,7422.  for 
naval  stores,  &c.;  585,6822.  for  naval  works  in  naval  establishments; 
50,0002.  for  medicines,  &c;  71,4702,  for  naval  miscellaneous  services; 
694,1482.  for  naval  half-pay,  &c  ;  480,0612.  for  military  pensions ;  160,4811 
for  civil  pensions ;  410,5002.  for  fireight  of  ships,  conveyance  of  troops,  &c.; 
and  988,4882.  for  packet  service. 

Abmt. — 500,0002.  for  army  services  for  embodied  militia;  4,007,7381 
for  army  services,  as  follows,  viz. : — 538,3172.  for  wages  of  artificers,  Ac,; 
689,4602.  for  clothing  and  necessaries;  1,051,6242.  for  provisions,  barrack 
furniture,  &c ;  285,7362.  for  fortifications;  128,7802.  for  works,  buildings^ 
&c;  679,0912.  for  barraoks;  8,003,0102,  for  other  army  services,  viz., 
3,681,0272.  for  forces  in  the  United  Ejngdom  and  stations  abroad,  except 
East  Indies ;  615,6612.  for  miscellaneous  charges  at  home  and  abroad, 
except  India ;  150,0002.  for  embodied  militia ;  88,0002.  for  volunteer  corps; 
182,9772.  for  salaries,  &c.,  of  War  Department:  349,0002.  for  manufactur- 
ing departments,  military  storekeepers,  barrack  masters,  &c ;  178,2872.  for 
educational  and  scientific  branches ;  25,3302.  for  rewards  for  nailitary  ser- 
vice; 59,5112.  for  pay  of  general  officers;  531,2072.  for  reduced  and  retired 
officers;  208,1322.  for  pensions  to  widows  and  compassionate  list,  &c; 
51,2432.  for  pensions,  grattiities,  &c.,  to  wounded  officers;  31,3722.  for  in- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  and  Ellmainham  Hospitals;  1,202,863L  for  out- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  Ac;  130,4102.  for  superannuation  and 
retired  allowances;  90,0002.  for  surveys  and  topographical  department;  and 
432,9902.  for  disembodied  militia.  There  shall  be  issued  out  of  the  supplies 
20,911,5002.  to  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  bills;  2,000,000t  to  pay 
off  and  discharge  Exchequer  bonds;  and  100,0002.  for  civil  contingencies. 

Rbvenvb  Departhbmt. — There  may  be  issued  2,026,03R  for  Post 
Office;  1,362,2582.  for  Inland  Revenue  Department;  485,575/L  for  super- 
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aoDTiatioiis^  Gnstonui,  Inlaiid  Revenue,  and  Post  Office ;  and  84932852.  for 
Customs  Department 

CnriL  Sertiges. — For  civil  services,  class  1,  there  was  appropriated 
46,2192.  for  repair  of  royal  palaces;  110,6512.  for  maintenance,  &c,  of 
public  buildings,  temporary  accommodation;  26,9262.  for  furniture  for 
public  departments;  99,6672.  for  repairs  of  royal  parks,  &c. ;  160,7932.  for 
new  Houses  of  Parliament;  30,8002.  for  addition  to  War  Office ;  31,0002. 
for  Probate  Court  and  district  registries ;  4,707t  for  embassy  houses,  &c, 
abroad;  170,0002.  for  harbours  of  refuge;'' 2 1,0002.  for  Holyhead  harbour; 
1,0492.  for  Port  Patrick  harbour;  60,6512.  for  public  buildings  in  the  de- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  Ireland;  and  18,5062.  for  Kingstown  harbour. 

For  civil  services,  class  2,  there  was  appropriated  as  follows : — 68,1072. 
for  salaries,  &c.,  of  Houses  of  Parliament ;  54,0002.  for  the  Treasury;  24,7992. 
for  the  Home  Department;  76,9002.  for  the  Foreign  Department;  29,1342. 
for  Department  of  Colonies;  67,8472.  for  Privy  Council,  Railway,  and 
Marine  Departments,  Ac ;  2,7202.  for  establishment  of  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
Ac;  5,2232.  for  Gvfl  Service  Commission;  17,1982.  for  Paymaster- 
General's  Department ;  6,2552.  for  the  Department  of  Comptroller-General 
of  the  Exchequer;  26,5752.  for  office  of  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings; "22,9802.  for  office  of  Woods,  Forests,  &c.;  21,0092.  for 
Public  Records  Department  and  State  Paper  Office;  216,0602.  for  admini- 
stration of  Poor  Laws;  36,6392.  for  the  Mint ;  22,0102.  for  salaries,  &c.,  of 
inspectors  of  factories;  6,2512.  for  civil  charges,  &c,  Scotland;  6,4312.  for 
officers,  &C.,  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  15,8042.  for  Chief  Secretary, 
Ac,  Ireland;  7,1192.  for  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services,  Ireland;  2,6132.  for 
inspectors  of  lunatic  asylums,  Ireland ;  22,6152.  for  Board  of  Public  Works, 
Ireland ;  35,7682.  for  Department  of  Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  Public 
Accounts;  17,8792,  for  Copyhold,  &c.  Commission;  12,5302.  for  imprest 
expenses  of  Copyhold,  &c..  Commission;  38,8002.  for  General  Register 
Office  England  and  Wales;  5,6522.  for  Department  of  Registrar  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Edinburgh;  14,3552.  for  National  Debt 
Office ;  2,8002.  for  Public  Works  Commissioners ;  1,7702.  for  West  Indian 
Relief  Commission ;  9,8202.  for  Lunacy  Commission ;  1,2232.  for  General 
Superintendent  of  County  Roads  in  South  Wales;  2,1032.  for  registrars  of 
friendly  societies ;  32,0002.  for  foreign  and  other  secret  services ;  401,3572, 
for  stationery,  &c,  for  public  departments ;  and  123,1002.  for  postage  of 
letters  on  the  public  service. 

For  civil  services,  class  3,  there  was  appropriated  as  follows :— 46,3751 
for  office  of  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  including  prosecutions  relating  to 
coin,  f&c. ;  150,0002.  for  prosecutions  at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions; 
214,2002.  for  police  in  counties  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales ;  2002. 
for  Crown  Office,  Chancery;  1,5002.  for  Crown  Office,  Queen's  Bench; 
14,4192.  for  expenses  incurred  by  Sheriffs,  and  deficiency  of  fees  in  the 
Exchequer ;  5,9402.  for  department  of  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty ;  6,825t 
for  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court;  35,1622.  for  Court  of  Probate,  &c. ;  157,0502. 
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for  treasurers  of  connty  courts ;  25,4282L  for  police  courts  of  the  metro- 
polis; 128,607t  for  metropolitan  police ;  3,946i  for  Queen's  prison ;  S^2L 
for  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General,  Scotland;  18,577 1  for  salaries. 
Court  of  Session,  Scotland;  11,26U  for  Court  of  Justiciary,  Scotland; 
5,550/.  for  criminal  prosecutions  by  Lord  Advocate;  l,860t  for  certain 
officers  in  the  Exchequer  in  Scotiand;  25,0002.  for  criminal  prosecutions, 
&c,  in  Scotland;  ll,955t  for  Procurator  Fiscal  in  Scotland;  13,1  lOi  for 
Sheriffs*  clerks,  Scotland;  2^50t  for  salaries  of  law  officers  in  Scotland; 
15,1 18i.  for  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh;  1,1242.  for  department  of 
Commissary  Clerk,  Edinburgh ;  1,6752.  for  department  of  Accountant  in 
Bankruptcy,  Scotiand ;  26,6202.  for  criminal  prosecutions,  Ireland ;  3,7262. 
for  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland;  2,5992.  for  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Ireland :  3,4802.  for  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  3,9752.  for  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, Ireland;  2002.  for  clerk  to  taxing  officers  for  law  courts,  Ireland; 
5,8502,  for  registrars  to  judges,  Ireland;  2,3482.  for  officer  for  r^istration 
of  judgments  in  Ireland;  9,5462.  for  salaries,  &c.,  of  Insolvent  Debtors* 
Court,  Ireland;  8,8722.  for  Court  of  Probate,  &c-,  Ireland;  8302L  for 
revising  barristers,  Dublin;  2672.  for  salary  of  clerks  to  Court  of  Errors, 
Ireland;  1,6002.  for  salaries  of  police  justices,  Dublin;  36,5002.  for  metro- 
politan police,  Dublin;  664,2872.  for  constabulary  force,  Ireland;  2^6321 
for  Four  Courts,  Marshalsea,  Dublin;  17,7032,  for  general  superintendence 
of  prisons,  &C. ;  3^80,7562.  for  Government  prisons  and  convict  establish- 
ments at  home ;  140,0232.  for  maintenance  of  prisoners  and  removal  of 
convicts;  24,7  i52L  for  transportation  of  convicts:  and  225,9682.  for  convict 
establishments  in  the  colonies. 

For  civil  services,  class  4,  there  was  appropriated  as  follow : — 79,2752. 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  British  Museum ;  26,8872.  for  new  buildings, 
&c,  at  British  Museum;  5,0002.  for  purchases  for  British  Museum; 
663^352.  for  public  education  in  Grreat  Britain ;  83,7302,  for  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  Geological  Surveys;  223,0002.  for  education,  Ireland; 
6802.  for  salary  to  Secretary  of  Commissioners  of  Education,  Ireland; 
3,6542.  for  London  University ;  7,510/.  for  grants  to  Scottish  Universities; 
2,3232.  for  Queen's  University,  Ireland ;  4,8002.  for  Queen's  Colleges,  Ire- 
land ;  5002.  for  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  3002.  for  Royal  Hibernian  Academy ; 
2,5002.  for  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institutions,  &c. ;  16,1742.  for  National 
Gallery ;  5,0392.  for  Magnetic  Observatories ;  3002.  for  Royal  Geographical 
Society ;  1,0002.  for  Royal  Society. 

For  civil  services,  class  5,  there  was  appropriated  as  follow: — 4,05021 
for  civil  estabh'shments  of  the  British  Bermudas ;  6,87821  for  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  British  Nortii  American  Provinces ;  3,8882.  for  Indian  depart- 
ment in  Canada;  24,7282.  for  salaries  of  Governors,  &c,  of  West  India 
Colonies,  &c ;  20,5502.|for  salaries,  &c,  of  stipendiary  justices  in  West  India 
Colonies  and  the  Mauritius ;  10,2302.  for  civil  establishments  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa;  7,2622.,  for  St  Helena;  9602.  for  Heligoland;  4,3762.  for 
Falkland  Islands;  6,02U  for  Labuan;  10,0002.  for  Hong  Kong;  7,9142. 
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for  Western  Australia ;  12,8282.  for  Emigration  Board,  &c ;  1,1002.  for 
support  of  captored  negroes,  &c. ;  187,527/L  for  consular  establishments 
aibroad;  40,0002.  for  missions  abroad;  11,0502.  for  commissioner  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade. 

For  civil  services,  class  6, there  was  appropriated  as  follow: — 162,8892. 
for  superannuation  to  public  officers ;  1,9782.  for  Toulonese  and  Corsican 
emigrants ;  2,0002.  for  National  Vaccine  Institution ;  3252.  for  the  Refuge 
of  the  Destitute;  3,5152.  for  Polish  refugees  and  distressed  Spaniards; 
4,2812.  for  miscellaneous  allowances;  2,7172.  for  public  infirmaries,  Ireland; 
2,6002.  for  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital,  Dublin;  7002.  for  Rotunda 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin ;  2002,  for  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital ;  7,600JL 
for  Hospitals  House  of  Industry,  Dublin ;  2,500^  for  House  of  Recovery 
and  Fever  Hospital,  Cork-street,  Dublin ;  6002,  for  Meath Hospital,  Dublin; 
1,3002.  for  Dr.  Steevens'  Hospital,  Dublin;  2852.  for  Board  of  superintend- 
ence of  hospitals,  Dublin;  9,3412.  for  charitable  allowances,  &c.,  Ireland; 
39,4002.  for  Protestant  ministers,  Ireland. 

For  civil  services,  class  7,  there  was  appropriated  as  follow: — 3,5682L 
for  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  England ;  16,3402.  for  Charity  Commission 
for  England  and  Wales;  20,0002,  for  Encumbered  Estates  Commission, 
Ireland;  11,4022.  for  sundry  temporary  commissions;  26,1982,  for  com- 
pensations payable  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment ;  13,8222,  for  Board 
of  Fisheries,  Scotland ;  2,0002.  for  annuity  to  Board  of  Manufacture,  Scot- 
land; 5,0002.  for  Commissioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges;  2,0002. 
for  bounties  on  slaves  and  slave  vessels  captured;  9002,  for  publication  of 
ancient  laws,  Ireland;  9,0002,  for  pay  of  process  servers,  Ireland;  58,9002, 
for  pensions  to  masters  and  seamen  under  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund 
Act;  2,0842.  for  registration  of  Joint  Stock  Companies;,  1,6932.  for  Regis- 
tration of  Designs  Office ;  50,0002.  for  payments  under  treaties  of  reci- 
procity; 4,7002,  for  inspectors  of  com  returns;  20,0002,  for  distressed 
seamen  abroad;  3,6002.  for  expenses  of  quarantine  arrangements ;  17,8502. 
for  revising  barristers  in  England  and  Wales ;  3,8562.  for  constabulary 
police  at  military  camps ;  3,0002.  for  inspection  of  burial  grounds  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  1,0532.  for  certain  professors  at  Cambridge ;  27|100/L  for 
lighthouses  abroad;  1,0002.  for  arrangements  connected  with  Orange  River 
territory ;  20,0002.  for  promoting  civilization  among  native  tribes  in  South 
Africa ;  29,9402,  for  expenses  on  account  of  the  treasury  chest ;  2,0002. 
for  National  Portrait  Gallery;  2,0002.  for  inquiry  on  cholera.  West  Indies; 
1,0002.  for  defining  boundaries  of  counties,  &c.,  Ireland;  3,1002,  for  agri- 
cultural and  emigration  statistics,  Ireland ;  6,3182.  for  repaying  purchase 
moneys  for  lands  for  new  pub^c  offices,  Belfast ;  15,0002,  for  extension  of 
Four  Courts,  Dublin;  5,000t  for  National  Gallery,  Dublin ;  1,0002.  for 
fittings  for  new  museum  and  library.  Royal  Dublin  Society;  10,0002.  for 
Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh ;  2,0332.  for  Antiquarian  Museum,  Royal 
Institution,  Edinburgh;  7,5002.  for  additional  accommodation  General 
Register  House,  Edinburgh ;  2002.  for  iron  presses  for  General  Record 
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Depository ;  6,000i  for  completbg  the  Nelson  Column;  8,836L  for  exami- 
nation  of  plans  of  drainage  of  London ;  111,4292.  for  Westminster  Bridge; 
1,5002L  for  embankment  approach  to  castle,  &c,  Windsor;  70,000i  for 
premises  in  Doctors'  Commons;  19,296t  for  British  Embassy  House,  Paris; 
13,000t  for  consular  oflSces,  &c.,  at  Constantinople;  1,0922.  for  purchases 
of  old  gun  metal  for  statues,  &c;  3,0002.  for  History  of  the  Euphrates 
Expedition,  by  General  Chesney ;  5,0002.  for  Newhavcn  Harbour,  Sussex; 
1,600£  for  exploring  British  North  America ;  6,4792.  for  General  Board  of 
Health ;  and  20,0002.  for  Wellington  Monument 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
LOAK   S0OIETIE& 

Cap.  XIX. — An  Act  to  continue  an  Act  of  the  Srd  and  Ath  Year  of  Her 
Majesty,  cap.  110,  to  amend  the  Laws  reletting  to  Loan  Societies. 
(21st  May,  1858.) 

The  3rd  and  4th  Vict,  to  continue  in  force  untQ  the  1st  day  of  August,  1863. 

Stamp  Duty  on  Dkaits. 

Cap.  XX. — An  Act  for  granting  a  Stamp  Duty  on  certain  Drafts  or  Orders 
for  the  Paytnent  of  Money.    (21st  May,  1858.) 

All  drafts  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  the  bearer  on 
demand,  which  being  drawn  upon  any  banker,  or  any  person  or  persons 
acting  as  a  banker,  and  residing  or  transacting  the  business  of  a  banker 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place  where  such  drafts  or  orders  are  issued,  are 
now  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  to  be  chargeable  with  the  stamp  duty  of  one 
penny  for  every  such  draft  or  order. 

JoDTF  Stock  ConpAmss. 

Cap.  LX. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts,  1856  and 
1857;  and  the  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  Act,  1857.  (23rd 
July,  1858.) 

A  petition,  praying  that  a  voluntary  winding  up  may  continue,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  court,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction  to 
the  court  over  suits  and  actions,  and  over  the  appointment  of  a  receiver, 
be  deemed  to  be  a  petition  for  winding  up  the  company  by  the  court,  and 
in  determining  whether  a  company  is  to  be  wound  up  altogether  oompul- 
sorily  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  19th  section,  the  court  may 
have  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  majori^  in  number  and  value  of  the 
creditors.  The  court  may  appoint  additional  liquidators,  with  the  same 
obligations  and  standing  in  the  same  position  as  the  liquidators  appointed 
by  the  company.  When  an  order  is  made  by  the  court  in  pursuance  of  the 
19th  section  for  the  continuance  of  a  voluntary  winding  up,  the  liquidators 
may  contmue  to  exercise  the  same  powers  as  if  the  company  were  being 
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wound  up  altogether  volantarily^  but  snch  order  will  confer  on  the  court  full 
authority  to  make  calls,  to  enforce  calls  made  by  the  liquidators,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  other  powers  as  if  the  company  had  been  altogether  wound  up  by  the 
court  In  compulsory  winding  up,  or  continuance  of  voluntary  winding  up 
by  decree  or  oider,  contributories  may  be  decreed  to  pay  calls.  When  such 
order  has  been  made,  no  action  or  suit  may  be  proceeded  with.  The  court 
may  order  the  inspection  of  books  and  papers,  and  may  also  appoint  the 
voluntary  liquidators  to  be  o£Scial  liquidators  with  authority  to  exercise 
any  specified  powers  without  the  intervention  of  the  court  Any  general 
or  partial  scheme  of  liquidation,  if  approved  of  by  the  court,  to  be  binding 
on  all  tiie  creditors  and  contributories  of  the  company.  The  practice  in 
use  under  the  winding  up  Acts  to  be  reserved  until  new  roles  are  framed. 
Any  order  made  by  the  court  in  England  for  or  in  the  course  of  the  wind* 
ing  up  of  a  company  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  to  be  enforced 
in  Scotiand  and  Ireland,  and  vice  verscL  Where  a  company  is  being  volun- 
tarily wound  up  the  liquidators  may  apply  to  the  court  for  aid,  and  the 
court  may  make  such  orders  as  it  may  think  fit  The  company  may  fill  up 
any  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  liquidator 
appointed  by  the  company.  The  liquidators  may  invest  any  money  in 
Government  securities.  In  fixing  the  amount  payable  by  any  contributory, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts,  he  shall  be  debited  with 
the  amount  of  all  debts  due  from  him  to  the  company,  including  the  amount 
of  the  call,  and  shall  be  credited  with  all  sums  due  to  him  from  the  com- 
pany, or  any  independent  contract  or  dealing  between  him  and  the  company, 
and  the  balance,  after  making  such  debit  and  credit  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  sum  due.  All  calls  to  be  proveable  against  the  bankrupt's 
or  insolvent's  estate.  The  16th  section  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  was 
repealed.  The  liquidator  to  have  power  to  compromise  all  calls  and 
liabilities  to  calls,  debts,  &c,  between  the  company  and  any  contributory  or 
other  debtors ;  but  when  an  order  has  been  made,  no  such  compromise  to  be 
made  except  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  court  Criminal  pro- 
secutions may  be  instituted  when  any  of  the  directors,  public  managers,  or 
members  have  been  guilty  of  any  offence.  Companies  may  register  for 
purposes  of  winding  up. 

Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies. 

Cap.  XCrV. — An  Act  to  enable  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies  to  be  formed 
on  the  principle  of  Limited  Liability.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  prohibition  to  form  limited  banking  companies  was  repealed ;  but  no 
banking  companies  claiming  to  issue  notes  in  the  United  Ejngdom  to  be 
entitled  to  limited  liability  in  respect  of  such  is^e,  and  if  necessary  the 
assets  shall  be  marshalled  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  creditors,  and  the 
shareholders  shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  issue,  in  addition  to 
the  sums  for  which  they  would  be  liable  as  shareholders  of  a  limited  com* 
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pany.  The  registration  of  banking  companies  not  to  prejudice  the  right  of 
any  company  to  register  itself  again  as  a  limited  company.  On  re-r^istra- 
tion  with  limited  liability,  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  intention  so  to  regbter 
must  be  given  to  every  person  and  firm  having  a  banking  account  with  the 
company,  the  same  notice  to  be  delivered  or  posted,  addressed  to  him  or 
them  at  their  known  address.  In  de&ult  of  notice,  unlimited  liability  to 
contmue  as  to  such  customers.  Every  limited  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany must,  before  commencing  business,  make  a  statement,  showing  that 
the  liability  of  the  shareholders  is  limited ;  the  capital  of  the  company ;  the 
number  of  shares ;  the  amount  of  calls,  and  the  liability  and  assets  of  the 
company.  A  copy  of  such  statement  must  be  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  registered  office  of  the  company.  Limited  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies 
may  be  wound  up  in  the  same  maimer  and  under  the  same  jurisdiction  as 
that  in  which  Joint  Stock  Banking  Companies,  other  than  limited^  are 
required  to  be  wound  up  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  1857. 


ENGLAND. 

Cahbbidge  Degbees  Stamps. 

Cap.  XI. — An  Act  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duties  payable  on  Matriculation  and 
Degrees  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     (11th  May,  1858.) 

All  stamp  duties  payable  on  the  admission  or  matriculation  of  any  person 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  admission  of  any  person  to  any 
degree  in  the  said  university,  or  for  the  registry  or  entry  of  any  such 
admission  were  repealed.  The  salaries  made  payable  by  the  university  not 
to  be  discontinued  or  reduced  without  the  consent  of  the  Treasury.  The 
salaries  being  as  follows: — The  Professor  of  Modem  History,  37 12^;  the 
Professor  of  Civil  Law, ,  lOOi ;  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  lOOt ;  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  lOOi  ;  the  Professor  of  Botany,  182Z.;  theJack- 
sonian  Professor,  1002, ;  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  100^ 

COMMISSIONEBS  OF  EXHIBITION   1851. 

Cap.  XXXVI. — An  Act  for  releasing  the  Lands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Exhibition  0/ 1851,  upon  the  repayment  of  Moneys  granted  in  aid  of  their 
Funds.    (12th  July,  1858.) 

Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  of  the 
sum  of  181,3792.  49.  2(f.,  ihe  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  and  all  the 
lands  purchased  by  the  same  shall  be  absolutely  released  and  discharged. 
The  land  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  may  be  retained 
for  such  department 
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COBNWALL  SUBMABIKE  MtNES. 

Cap.  CIX.— ^n  Act  to  declare  cmd  define  the  respective  Rights  of  her  Majesty 
and  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall 
to  the  Mines  and  Minerals  in  or  under  Land  lying  below  high-^ater 
Mark,  within  and  adjacent  to  the  County  of  Cornwall,  and  for  other 
Purposes.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

All  mines  and  minerals  lying  under  the  seashore  between  high  and  low 
water  marks  in  Cornwall,  and  under  estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  and  other 
places  (below  high-water  mark)  even  below  low-water  mark,  are  vested  in 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall.  All  mines 
and  minerals  lying  below  low-water  mark  under  the  open  sea  adjacent  to, 
but  not  being  part  of  Cornwall,  to  be  vested  in  the  Queen  her  Majesty,  and 
her  lessees  may  have  liberty  to  work  such  minerals  through  the  lands  of 
such  Duchy.  Li  case  of  any  difference  between  her  Majesiy  or  any  of  her 
tenants  under  lease,  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  or  any  of  his  tenants,  as  to 
the  true  line  of  high  and  low-water  mark,  the  same  is  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration  or  umpirage. 

SCOTLAND. 

HSBBINa  F18HBBIB& 

Cap.  LXIX. — An  Act  to  impose  Fees  on  the  Branding  of  Barrels  under  the 
Acts  concerning  the  Herring  Fisheries  in  Scotland.  (2nd  August, 
1858.) 

A  fee  of  4(2.  per  barrel  and  2d.  per  half  barrel,  to  be  payable  on  branding 
or  marking  barrels  of  herrings,  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  Ihe  officers  of  the 
establishment,  and  the  moneys  so  received  to  be  accounted  to  the  Treasury, 
and  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
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No.  CZXIX— PBOMOXION  AND  BETIBEMENX  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  JPro^ 
motion  and  Retirement  in  the  higher  raiUcs  of  the  Army,  commencing  tvith 
the  rank  of  Major. 

The  Commission  was  issued  on  the  12tli  April,  I8585  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Earl 
Grrey,  Lord  Panmure,  Lord  Rokeby,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Edward 
Ellice,  Sir  James  Torke  Scarlett,  Sir  William  Fenwick  Willia^,  Sir 
John  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  Colonel  Henry  Eyre. 

The  Commissioners  reported  as  follows : — 

The  Warrant  of  1854  abolished  the  system  of  irregular  periodical 
brevets,  and  substituted  a  fixed  establishment  of  j^eneral  officers,  exclusive 
of  those  who,  not  having  served  six  years  as  field  officers,  received  the 
rank  of  general,  but  with  the  half-pay  only  of  the  last  regimental  commis- 
sion which  they  held.  To  this  establishment  the  senior  colonel  is  pro- 
moted for  every  vacancy  as  it  occurs,  making  on  an  average  about  twenty- 
three  promotions  to  the  general  officers'  list  per  annum,  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  numbers  promoted  at  irregular  intervals  over  a  course  of 
years  under  the  old  system,  and  maintains  the  number  of  general  officers 
at  a  fixed  standard,  which,  under  the  former  system,  was  impossible. 
Brevets  were  then  given  at  irregular  periods,  not  only  to  supply  the  requi- 
site number  of  general  officers  &om  whom  to  select  for  service  and  com- 
mand, but  also  as  a  boon  to  the  army  upon  the  occurrence  of  events  of 
national  importance,  such  as  a  royal  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  Prince,  &c., 
&C.  Under  this  system  the  number  of  general  officers  was  constantly 
fluctuating;  and  no  colonel  could  calculate  with  any  certainty  at  what 
period  his  turn  for  promotion  would  arrive.  This  uncertainty  occasionally 
entailed  very  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  officers  under  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  the  purchase  system.  So  far  as  this  change  is  concerned,  the 
benefit  to  the  army  and  to  the  public  service  appears  to  us  to  be  indis- 
putable ;  nor  have  the  interests  of  any  class  of  officers  been  injuriously 
affected  by  it  per  se.  The  stream  of  promotion  has  neither  been  mcreased 
nor  diminished,  but  has  been  rendered  steady  and  continuous ;  and  so  iar, 
therefore,  as  the  interests  of  individuals  are  concerned,  no  injury,  but  on 
the  contrary  some  advantage,  has  been  conferred  upon  them. 

But  a  new  and  important  principle  was  at  the  same  time  introduced  into  the 
system  of  promotion  by  enacting  that  colonels  might  in  future  be  selected  for 
employment  in  major-generals'  commands,  and  that  their  temporary  rank 
might,  after  five  years  of  proved  ejiciencyy  be  converted  into  permanent 
ramc.  We  feel  bound  to  state  that,  so  far  as  a  recourse  to  the  colonels'  list 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  efficient  men  for  responsible  commands  is  con- 
cerned, the  necessity  of  so  doing  has  by  no  means  passed  away  in  the  in- 
terval which  has  elapsed  since  1854*  In  1856  Lord  Hardinge  stated  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  a  confidential  memorandum  which  has  been  laid 
before  us.  It  had  been  decided  that  the  army  should  no  longer  be  scat- 
tered in  battalions  or  detachments,  but  that  it  should  be  as  much  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  exercise,  be  brigaded  and  habituated  to  act 
together.  This  decision  was  founded  on  the  a^dom  that  no  army  can  be  fit 
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for  war  which  has  not  in  peace  been  prepared  for  the  dnties  of  war. 
Another  chan^,  made  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  1854, 
was  that  by  which  colonels  might,  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  irrespective  of  their  seniority, 
under  certain  conditions  and  safeguards,  required  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  that  such  promotion  should  not  be  given  without  sufficient  cause. 
We  conceive  that  it  was  intended  that  such  promotion  should  not  be  given, 
except  in  cases  in  which  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  capacity  for  com- 
mana  have  been  displayed,  and  not  for  mere  acts  of  gallantry,  for  which 
there  are  other  and  more  appropriate  rewards. 

From  the  operation,  then,  of  these  two  measures,  affecting  the  rise  firom 
the  colonels'  to  the  general  officers'  list,  both  of  which  we  think  are  sound 
in  principle  and  tend  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  by  giving  the 
opportunity  to  reward  merit,  and  by  enlarging  the  field  fit>m  which  the 
Crown  can  select  for  responsible  commands,  it  follows  that  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  officers  arrive  more  rapidly  than  others  at  the  rank  of  major- 
general  ;  and  as  the  establishment  of  tnat  rank  is  limited,  the  officers  rising 
by  seniority  alone  are  pro  tanto  delayed  in  their  succession  to  that  ranL 
It  is  not  generally  contended,  as  we  understand,  that  the  rule  itself,  as 
widening  tne  area  of  selection  for  responsible  conunands,  and  tending  to 
promote  efficient  men  to  the  general  officers'  list  at  an  earlier  age,  is  in  itsdf 
otherwise  than  beneficial,  looking  at  the  interests  of  the  public  service 
alone ;  but  it  is  contended  that  it  presses  hardly  upon  colonels,  who,  on 
attaining  that  rank,  expect  to  rise  in  succession  to  the  rank  of  major-genenl 
as  a  reward  for  their  past  services. 

We  think  there  is  justice  in  this  complaint,  and,  in  order  to  remedy  it, 
we  recommend  that  all  colonels  promoted  to  be  major-generals  after  five 
years'  employment  in  responsible  commands  with  the  temporanr  rank  of 
major-general,  and  all  colonels  promoted  to  be  major-generals  ror  distin- 
guished service  in  the  field,  shall  be  placed  on  a  supernumerary  list  of 
major-generals,  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  fixed  establishment 
until  the  time  when  they  would  have  attained  the  rank  of  major-general  by 
seniority,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  colonel  who  originally  stood  next  senior 
on  the  colonels'  list  to  the  officer  promoted  out  of  his  turn  has  become  a 
major-general,  after  which  the  next  vacancy  will  be  filled  by  the  transfer 
of  the  supernumerary  major-general  to  the  fixed  establishment ;  and  that 
the  major-generals  wno  have  already  been  promoted  out  of  their  turn,  and 
would  not  yet  have  succeeded  to  the  rank  by  seniority,  shall  be  considered 
as  coming  under  this  rule,  but  they  shall  be  specially  allowed  to  retain  the 
pay  of  258.  a  day  which  they  acquired  on  being  originally  placed  on  the 
fixed  establishment  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  by  this  recom- 
mendation it  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  diminish  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  major-generals  specially  promoted,  but  merely  to  prevent  their  promo- 
tion from  delaying  that  of  officers  standing  above  them  in  the  list  of 
colonels.  The  supernumerary  major-generds  should,  therefore,  in  our 
opinion,  when  absorbed  into  the  fixed  establishment^  still  preserve  the 
seniority  which  they  acanired  when,  after  a  period  of  qualifying  service 
with  temporary  rank,  tney  were  first  confirmed  as  permanent  major- 
generals  on  the  supernumerary  list,  and  will  rise  by  that  seniority  to  be 
ueutenant-generals  in  succession.  General  officers  promoted  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  field  will  take  their  seniority  from  the  date  of  their 
promotion,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette.     It  is  important  to  state  this  explicitly, 
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as  great  concision  might  otherwise  arise  by  reversing  the  relative  seniority 
of  o£Bcers. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  ns  to  put  a  fixed  limit  to  this  snpernnmerary  list, 
with  a  view  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  promoting  to  it  We 
do  not  see,  however,  how  a  fixed  limit  can  be  assign^  to  a  hst,  the  num- 
bers of  which  must  depend  on  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  country. 
However  low  the  fixed  limit  might  be,  it  probably  would  still  be  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  service  during  peace,  and  possibly  far  short  of  it  in  war. 
No  promotions  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field  occur  in  peace,  and  in 
war  brilliant  service  could  scarcely  be  denied  its  reward  on  account  of  an 
arbitrary  limit,  which  would  soon  cease  to-  be  regarded.  There  appears 
also  to  us  to  be  danger  that  the  limit  would  be  always  reached,  and  that 
the  authorities  would  construe  it  as  the  ^^  cadre  "  of  a  fixed  establishment, 
which  it  would  be  their  duty  always  to  maintain  complete.  While  de- 
clining to  affix  this  proposed  limit,  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  opinion 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  most  sparing  use  of  the  power  of 
giving  the  temporary  rank  of  major-general  to  officers  with  a  view  to  their 
employment  in  command  of  brigades,  and  especially  of  brigades  at  home, 
in  which  case,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience,  these  com- 
mands might  be  held  by  colonels  as  brigadiers,  as  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice ;  such  colonels  reverting,  when  their  temporary  duties  are  at  an  end, 
to  their  former  rank,  and  to  tlie  command  of  their  regiments,  if  such  was 
the  .position  they  previously  occupied.  We  cannot  determine  how  far  it 
would  be  possible,  without  too  much  interference  with  the  rotation  of  reliefs 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  effect  such  relief  in  brigades  rather  than  in 
battalions,  thereby  obviating  many  of  those  difficulties  arising  from  the 
emplojrment  of  colonels  as  brigadiers,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
We,  however,  desire  to  record  our  conviction  that  as  a  general  rule,  except 
in  the  case  of  responsible  commands  abroad,  the  power  of  appointing 
colonels  as  temporary  major-generals  should  be  exercised  as  sparingly  as 
possible  in  peace,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  never  without  the  greatest 
consideration,  and  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  to  be  so 
employed. 

The  Commissioners  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  change, 
which,  in  its  operation  upon  the  lieutenant-colonels  holding  that  rank  before 
20th  June,  1854,  has  been  most  complained  of,  namely,  that  by  which  a 
lieutenant-colonel  who  commands  a  battalion  or  holds  certain  equivalent 
situations  on  the  staff  for  three  years,  unless  shown  to  be  unfit,  oecomes 
ipso  facto  a  fiill  colonel.  And  after  having  provided  for  certain  hardships 
entaded  on  the  existing  interests  to  115  officers,  the  Commissioners  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle  of  that  Warrant  is  not  only  sound,  but 
mtist  be  preserved  as  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  upper  rai^s  of 
the  army;  and  they  proposed  to  leave  it  undisturbed  as  regards  the  future, 
though  they  recommended  some  further  modifications  in  detail,  which  will, 
they  bought,  facilitate  and  simplify  its  working.  Having  laid  down  cer- 
tain principles  by  which  the  apjwication  of  the  Warrant  should  be  restricted, 
they  inquired  whether  the  number  at  which  the  establishment  of  general 
officers  was  fixed  in  1854  is  sufficient  or  requires  revision,  and  continued 
as  follows : — 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  voted,  the  number  of  officers  in  the  army  on  fall  pay,  and  the  number 
of  goierals : — 
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Tetf. 

Ko.  of  Non- 

Offlcenand 
MenTOted. 

Ko.of  Offlom 

on  FnU  Pay. 

exdoBiTeor 

CoUmeltof 

Bagimeiiti. 

No.  of  General  Oflloen 
teing  Colonels  of  BoflmentB, 

andNo.inreeeiiitof 

Unattaebed  Paj.  exctndinc 

aiteriak  General  Offleen. 

1816  - 
1829  - 
1835  - 
1843  - 
Jan.  1854   ) 
Nov.  1854   j 
1858  . 

182,625 

103,527 

95,513 

123,717 

137,045 

194,498 

13,191 
5,915 
5,478 
5,764 

5,585 

8,447 

580 
434 

379 

333 

J  239 

|274 

234 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  so  &r  as  the  general  officers'  list  is  con- 
sidered as  affording  a  reward  for  past  services,  and  an  honourable  retire- 
ment to  those  no  longer  fitted  for  its  active  duties,  it  has  ceased  to  afford 
the  same  advantages  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  officers  employed 
which  it  did  in  former  years,  and  even  so  late  as  1854,  when  the  present 
establishment  was  fixed,  though  the  earlier  years  quoted  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  numbers  which  ought  now  to  oe  maintained,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  officers'  list  had  at  that  time  been  unduly  swollen  under  the 
influence  of  the  protracted  wars  in  which  we  had  been  tiien  engaged.  Still 
we  consider  that  the  number  of  the  fixed  establishment  is  scarcely  propor- 
tionate to  the  wants  of  the  service,  especially  as  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  empire  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  any  con- 
siderable reduction  of  our  defensive  forces  at  anv  definable  period  can  be 
reasonably  looked  for.  We  are  therefore  of  opimon  that  the  establishment 
of  general  officers  for  the  Gkiards  and  the  Lme,  which  was  fixed  by  the 
Warrant  of  1854  at  100  officers  on  unattached  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
colonels  of  regiments,  making  234  in  all,  is  not  now  sufficient,  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  army  since  the  war  with 
Russia,  to  afford  to  these  officers  a  sufficiently  early  prospect  of  rising  to 
the  rank  of  major-general,  with  the  advantages  belonging  to  it.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  this  establishment  be  increased  oy  appointing  colonels 
to  the  three  new  regiments  which  have  been  lately  raised,  and  by  adding 
23  to  the  number  of  general  officers  receiving  unattached  pay,  making  the 
whole  establishment  260  instead  of  234.  The  list  so  augmented  to  consist 
of  50  generals,  80  lieutenant-generals,  and  130  major-generals.  In  making 
this  addition  to  the  number  of  general  officers  for  the  Guards  and  Line,  the 
necessity  of  extending  a  proportionate  increase  to  the  ArtiUery  and  En- 
gineer corps  was  urged  upon  us.  Assuming  that  the  relative  number  of 
feneral  officers  awarded  by  the  Commission  of  1854  to  the  Guards  and 
line  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  on  the  other,  ¥ras 
founded  on  a  correct  estimate  of  the  claims  ana  wants  of  the  respective 
services,  it  was  contended  that  as  the  scientific  corps  under  that  arrange- 
ment had  48  general  officers  to  234  in  the  line,  an  addition  to  the  latter  of 
26  should  carry  with  it  an  addition  of  five  to  the  former.  The  Artillery 
and  Enmneer  corps  possess  some  very  considerable  advantages  over  the 
rest  of  me  army.  Though  consisting  as  a  force  only  of  27,109  men,  with 
1,244  officers,  they  have  at  their  disposal  a  full-pay  retirement  of  no  less 
than  48,00021  per  annum  as  against  only  60,000/!.  enjoyed  by  the  Guards 
and  Line,  who  number  194,498  men,  commanded  by  8,447  ofacers. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  advantages  were  given  on 
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the  recommendation  of  a  former  llojal  Commission^  and  are  necessary  in  a 
seniorify  corps  in  which  the  system  of  purchase  does  not  prevail^  to  main-' 
tain  the  stream  of  promotion. 

Again>  the  Horse  Artillery  and  each  of  the  14  battalions  of  Artillery 
have  two  seconded  colonels,  and  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  15  seconded 
colonels  on  full  pay,  in  addition  to  the  colonels  commandant,  giving  45 
additional  officers  on  what  is  virtually  a  full-pay  retirement 

Testing,  indeed,  the  proportion  of  generals  awarded  to  the  number  of 
officers  serving  in  the  Gxtards  and  Line  as  compared  with  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers,  it  can  be  shown  that  even  after  the  proposed  addition  shall  have 
been  made  to  the  number  of  general  officers  for  the  former,  the  number 
awarded  to  the  latter  by  the  Commission  of  1854  is  still  in  excess.  That 
is,  if  the  8,447  full-pay  officers  of  the  Gxiards  and  Line  have  260  generals, 
the  same  proportion,  if  observed  with  the  scientific  corps,  would  give  to  the 
866  officers  of  Artillery  27  generals,  and  to  the  378  Engineer  officers  12 
eenerals,  whereas  they  have  now  32  and  16  respectively.  The  Artillery, 
however,  will  not  be  without  th^  share  of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
to  the  service  if  our  recommendations  should  be  adopted,  as  it  so  happens 
that  of  the  general  officers  whom  we  propose  to  remove  to  a  supernumerary 
list,  three  are  Artillery  officers,  and  their  removal  would  therefore  create 
three  vacancies  on  their  fixed  establishment,  which  it  would  be  necessarv 
at  once  to  fill  up.  The  fiixed  establishment  of  the  general  officers  will, 
therefore,  if  this  arrangement  be  adopted,  consist  of  260  general  officers  for 
the  Ghiards  and  Line,  and  48  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  which  num- 
bers, together  with  the  supemumeraiT  Ust  ot  major-generals  promoted  for 
service  irrespective  of  seniority,  wiU  in  our  opinion  be  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  service.  We  have  now  explained  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  we  venture  to  recommend  as  regards  the  establishment  of 
general  officers.  We  consider  the  proposed  increase  in  the  number  of 
general  officers  to  be  equitable  in  itself,  due  to  the  interests  of  the  army, 
and  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

A  new  principle  was  introauced  into  the  system  of  brevet  promotion  by 
the  Warrant  of  1854,  the  application  of  which  has  led  to  considerable 
inconvenience.  By  Art  13  of  that  Warrant,  any  captain,  major,  or 
lieutenant-colonel  might  be  rewarded  by  promotion  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  field.  This  promotion  would  in  such  cases  be  to  substantive 
rank,  but  temporarily  exchangable  for  brevet  rank  if  the  withdrawal  of 
the  officer  firom  his  regiment  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests  or 
to  his  own ;  such  brevet  rank  to  be  reconvertible  at  a  later  period  to  sub- 
stantive rank.  On  these  conditions,  therefore,  brevet  rank  in  certain  cases 
was  made  exchangable  for  substantive  or  regimental  rank  when  promotion 
should  be  given  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field.  It  was  felt  that  as 
brevet  rank,  except  in  the  case  of  lieutenant-colonels  obtaining  the  rank  of 
colonel,  would  no  longer  ultimately  carry  the  officer  enjoying  it  step  by 
step,  without  reference  to  service  given  in  the  rank,  to  uie  list  of  major- 
generals,  the  limited  advanta^  it  would  confer  would  hardly  constitute  a 
sufficient  reward  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field. 

It  appears  from  a  Return  not  confined  to  the  war  with  Russia,  which  has 
been  furnished  by  the  Horse  Guards,  that  no  less  than  711  promotions  by 
brevet  have  been  mven  since  3rd  December,  1854,  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  of  those  no  less  than  164  have  been  converted  firom  brevet  to  sub- 
stantive rank  under  the  operation  of  the  Warrant,  and  there  are  at  this 
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moment  18  lieutenant-colonels  and  60  majors  on  the  half-pay  list,  oonverted 
from  brevet  rank,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  debarred  from  active 
service,  though  promoted  for  conduct  in  the  field,  and  the  list  has  been  but 
little  reduced  by  the  late  addition  of  second  battalions  to  many  regiments 
of  the  line,  nor  can  they  without  prejudice  to  other  older  officers  be 
appointed,  as  a  rule,  to  vacancies  in  regiments,  the  officers  of  which^  by 
their  services^  may  be  entitled  to  the  step. 

The  Treasury  have  very  properly  observed  upon  this  wholesale  and  un- 
checked creation  of  half-pay,  which  greatly  injures  the  officers  themselves ; 
and  the  Commander-in-dhief  is  at  a  Toss  how  to  employ  or  provide  for  the 
large  number  of  unattached  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  who  have  thus 
acquired  their  rank,  and  who  are  greatly  and  permanently  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  the  service.  We  are'  strongly  of  opinion  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  reduce  these  promotions  for  the  future  within  proper  limits.  The 
occasions  on  which  an  officer  can  achieve  distinctions  such  as  justify  such 
substantive  advancement  must  be  very  rare,  as  is  the  case  with  the  promo- 
tion of  colonels  to  the  rank  of  major-general  for  distinguished  conduct  out 
of  the  course  of  seniority.  For  these  reasons  we  propose  that  no  officer 
receiving  brevet  promotion  shall  be  permitted  to  ezcnange  brevet  for  sub- 
stantive rank,  except  for  conspicuously  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field, 
and  unless  substantive  rank  shall  first  and  at  the  time  have  been  awarded 
to  him,  and  for  his  own  interest,  or  for  the  interests  of  the  service,  he  shall 
have  been  allowed  temporarily  to  take  brevet  rank  instead,  and  in  every 
case  in  which  such  exceptional  promotion  shall  be  given,  we  propose,  as  a 
check  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chie^  who  are 
responsible  for  such  promotions,  that  the  recommendation  in  which  the 
service  of  the  officer  shall  be  detailed  shall  be  published  in  the  General 
Orders  of  the  Army,  and  in  the  Gazette^  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  a  promotion  thus  made  out  of  the  regular  course.  In 
ordinary  cases,  llie  advantages  of  brevet  promotion  will  be  confined  to  the 
privileges,  and  in  the  case  of  majors,  to  the  additional  pay,  which  have 
always  attached  to  brevet  rank. 

We  further  recommend,  that  no  lieutenant-colonel  be  promoted  by  brevet 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  except  under  the  above  conditions  and  sareguards 
laid  down  to  meet  the  case  of  promotions  to  substantive  rank.  We  have 
had  brought  under  our  consideration  the  length  of  the  period  during  which 
a  lieutenant-colonel  must  serve  in  qualifying  situations  to  entitie  him  to  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  At  present  three  years'  actual  service  as 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  conunand  of  a  battalion,  or  an  equival^it^  staff 
situation,  is  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  promotion  to  a  colonelcy. 
Time  spent  on  leave  beyond  a  certain  period  is  not  allowed  to  count 
towards  the  three  years,  unless  it  be  sick  leave  under  certain  conditions. 
The  result  is  that  a  reckoning  and  calculation  has  to  be  made  in  .each  case, 
subject  of  course  to  question  and  protest,  and  no  one  can  accurately  foretell 
how  soon  his  own  or  another's  promotion  will  take  place. 

We  assume  that  leave  is  not  granted  without  sufficient  reason,  nor  in 
undue  periods,  to  officers  in  command  or  on  tiie  staff;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  somewhat  longer  fixed  period,  including  leave,  should  therefore  be 
substituted  for  the  shorter  period,  exclusive  of  leave,  now  required.  We 
recommend  therefore  that  the  period  of  service  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  which,  under  the  Warrant  of  1854,  entities  an  officer  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  shall  be  extended  from  three  years  to  five ;  but  in  calculating  these 
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£▼6  years  the  periods  during  which  officers  have  had  leave  of  absence  shall 
not  be  deducted,  but  the  whole  time  during  which  they  have  held  qualifying 
appointments  shall  be  reckoned.  We  likewise  recommend,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  six  years'  qualification  was  required  in  lieu  of  three,  such  longer 
period  should  be  extended  to  eight  years.  At  present  by  a  regulation 
majors  who  are  also  brevet  lieutenant-colonels,  and  who  are  in  command  of 
battalions,  reckon  the  period  during  which  they  are  in  command  in  the 
absence  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  dating  from  the  completion  of  the 
first  month  of  such  absence,  as  part  of  the  uu:ee  years  qualifying  for  the 
rank  of  coloneL  We  recommend  that  this  indulgence  should  be  continued, 
the  qualifying  period,  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  being  extended  firom 
three  to  five  years.  There  are  occasioiudly  cases  in  the  colonies  where  a 
regiment  is  divided  in  a  manner  to  constitute  in  &ct,  as  regards  command, 
almost  two  distinct  corps.  Such  has  been  the  case  for  some  years  with  the 
45th  Regiment  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  head-quarters  and  one  wing 
being  at  Natal,  and  the  remainder,  which  has  become  the  larger  half,  being 
in  British  Eaffiraria.  The  two  stations  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other 
except  by  sea,  and  the  regular  communication  is  only  about  once  a  month. 
The  senior  major,  who  commands  the  portion  of  the  regiment  in  British 
Kaffiraria,  is  a  brevet  lieutenantKSolonel;  but  though  he  lias  in  fact  a 
command  equal  to  that  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  unassisted  by  a 
regular  staff,  he  is  not  entitled  to  count  his  time  of  command  towards 
qualifying  him  for  the  rank  of  coloneL  In  cases  of  this  description,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  discretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  allow  such  service,  or  portions  of  such  service,  to  count  as  part  of  the 
qualifying  period.  The  case  also  of  brevet  lieutenant-colonels,  who  in 
consequence  of  their  brevet  rank  are  placed  in  h^er  detached  commands, 
came  under  our  notice.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  an  officer  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  for  service  in  the 
field  was,  in  consequence  of  his  superior  brevet  rank,  placed  in  the  command 
of  a  district  when  another  outbreak  of  the  native  tribes  was  apprehended, 
and  had  under  him  a  considerable  force,  including  one  regiment  commanded 
by  its  lieutenant-coloneL  This  officer  was,  however,  only  a  regimental 
captain,  and  although  the  lieutenant-colonel  under  his  orders  was  counting 
his  time  for  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  has  since  actually  obtained  it,  he  was 
held  to  be  ineligible  under  the  Warrant  to  count  the  time  he  was  in  this 
command,  which  was  a  period  of  several  months,  and  the  claim  he  preferred 
on  the  subject  was  necessarily  refused  when  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

We  think  therefore  that  in  the  case  of  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  com- 
manding a  corps  or  a  mixed  force  of  different  corps,  the  same  discretionary 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  Commander-in-Chief,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  allow  such  service,  or  portions  of  such  service, 
to  count  for  the  rank  of  colonel.  By  an  order  dated  1st  May,  1855,  it  was 
announced  that  the  rank  of  colonel  should  be  given  to  officers  holding  the 
rank  of  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  for  service  in  the  field  so  soon  as  a  period 
of  six  years  of  actual  service  should  have  elapsed  since  their  obtaining  such 
brevet  rank,  or  that  they  might  have  the  option  of  a  step  of  substantive 
unattached  rank  above  their  then  regimental  rank,  if  the  convenience  of  the 
service  would  admit 

We  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter  option,  for  the  reasons 
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we  have  already  stated  in  discuBsing  the  question  of  exchange  of  substantiTe 
for  brevet  rank,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel 
should  still  be  given,  extending  the  service  to  be  rendered  from  six  years  to 
eight,  the  qudifjing  service  of  three  years  having  in  other  cases  been 
extended  to  five.  Tne  corps  of  Royal  Enmneers  has,  through  some  of  its 
most  distinguished  officers,  laid  before  the  Uommissioners  a  statement  com- 
plaining of  the  operation  of  the  Warrant  of  1854  upon  such  of  their  officers 
as  are  seconded  during  service  under  civil  departments  of  the  State. 
Engineer  officers  employed  in  civil  situations  under  Government  may  be 
seconded  for  any  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  after  which  they  must 
return  to  the  effective  dut^  of  the  corps,  or  go  to  the  retired  pay  list,  should 
they  desire  to  continue  m  their  civil  employment  The  officers  while 
seconded  retain  their  place  in  the  seniority  list  of  the  corps,  participating  in 
stoy  regimental  promotion ;  and  under  the  regulations  in  force  prior  to  the 
Warrant  of  1854,  they  shared  in  conunon  with  all  other  officers  in  the 
usual  periodical  brevets.  They  are  not,  however,  under  the  new  system 
considered  to  be  qualifying  for  the  superior  step  of  field  officers'  rank  while 
holding  a  civil  appointment;  though,  as  these  officers  argue,  the  second 
clause  of  the  Treasury  Minute  of  14th  December,  1849,  under  which  they 
accepted  their  appointment,  seems  to  ffive  them  a  claim  to  all  promotion. 
The  Minute  states,  '^that  officers  so  situated  will  retain  their  places  in  the 
regiment  as  regards  promotion,"  &c* ;  and  in  a  correspondence  between  the 
Treasury  and  me  War  Office,  subsequent  to  the  Warrant  of  1854,  the  same 
provision  is  reputed  and  recognized  as  still  applicable  to  seconded  officers. 
This  condition,  it  is  argued  by  the  Engineer  officers,  refers  to  more  than 
regimental  promotion,  inasmuch  as  they  received  brevet  promotion  previoos 
to  1854,  and  tiberefore  conceive  themselves  entitled  to  share  in  that  by 
which  brevet  promotion  has  been  replaced,  provided  they  can  show  that  the 
service  on  wmch  they  are  employ^  is  equivalent  to  professional  employ- 
ment. The  claimants  also  urge  tiiat  seconded  officers  of  Artillery  employed 
in  civil  situations,  ue.  the  superintendents  of  tiie  Royal  Carriage  Department, 
Oun  Factory,  and  Powder  Manufactory,  at  Woolwich,  Enfield,  and 
Waltham  Abbey,  are  considered  as  quaHfying  under  'the  Warrant  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  peculiar  duties 
and  organization  of  the  corps  of  Engineers  do  not  admit  of  their  qualifying 
by  the  command  of  a  battaUon,  an  Engineer  officer  but  rarely  in  any  grade 
having  troops  under  his  command. 

Sir  John  JBurgoyne  states,  that  the  best  officers  are  sought  for  by  tiie 
civil  departments,  and  in  their  service  th^  acquire  knowledge  and  practical 
experience,  which  is  of  the  highest  professional  value  to  mem  afterwards, 
their  duties,  even  when  employed  militarily,  partaking  always  of  a  civil 
character;  and  that  not  only  is  the  knowledge  and  experience  gEuned  in 
most  of  the  situations  held  by  these  second^  officers  of  great  i^vantage 
to  the  officers,  and  consequentiy  to  the  corps  to  which  they  belong,  but 
much  benefit  accrues  to  the  public  service  firom  their  employment ;  and  he 
therefore  urges  that  such  employment  should  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  an  Engineer  officer.  The  pay  which  these  officers  receive 
fix)m  the  civil  departments,  tiiough  generally  about  double  that  which  they 
would  have  received  as  military  pay,  is  far  less  than  what  the  Government 
would  have  to  give  to  civil  engineers  of  equal  talent  and  experience  to 
perform  the  same  duties.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this 
statement  of  the  casa  These  officers  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
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preduded  from  military  command,  and  all  experience  in  civil  constructionfl 
and  engineering  works  is  experience  gained  for  the  performance  of  their 
military  duties.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  corps  that  those 
officers  who  are  selected  by  the  civil  departments  for  their  intelligence 
should  be  discouraged  from  returning  to  the  service,  which  is  thus  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired. 

The  Treasury  Minute  may  possibly  be  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations^  but  the  Treasury  themselves  have  in  a  correspondence  recorded 
their  opinion  that  the  wording  of  the  Minute  implied  a  promise  of  the 
promotion  claimed  by  the  lieutenant-colonels  of  Engineers.  Such  then 
oeing  the  nature  of  the  service  of  these  officers,  and  the  Treasury  having 
distinctly  recognized  their  claim'  to  count  their  time,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  admitted.  In  consideration,  however,  of  the  superior 
emoluments  thev  enjoy,  and  their  temporary  release  from  military  ser- 
vice, some  distinction  should,  in  our  opimon,  be  maintained  between 
the  officers  thus  serving  under  civil  departments  and  those  who  remain 
under  military  authority;  we  are  of  opinion  therefore  that  eight  years 
of  such  service  should,  in  fiiture  appointments,  be  reouired  to  qualify 
them  for  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  manner  in  which  the  Warrant  of  1854 
has  acted  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Guards  has  been  strongly  urged  upon 
our  attention.  Under  the  system  previously  existing,  every  captam  in  the 
Guards  was  then  as  now  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  while 
performing  duty  as  a  company  officer  only,  he  rose  through  the  grades  of 
field  officer,  but  without  necessarily  performing  any  field  officer's  duty 
whatever,  to  be  an  efiective  major-general,  inasmuch  as  six  years  passed 
as  captain  and  lieutenantK^olonel  in  we  Guards  qualified  him  for  that  rank. 
in  the  same  manner  that  duty  as  a  major  or  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  battalion 
did  in  the  Line.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Commission  of  1854  that  this 
system  should  be  changed,  and  that,  for  the  future,  what  are  termed  the 
mounted  officers  of  the  Guards,  namely,  the  two  acting  majors  of  each 
battalion,  should,  after  three  years'  service,  become  full  colonels,  thereby 
putting  die  majors  of  ^e  Guards  on  the  same  footing  as  lieutenant-colonels 
commanding  battalions  of  the  Line.  As,  however,  previous  to  1854,  every 
captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  was  rising  to  become  a  colonel  by  seniority, 
irrespective  of  service,  the  privilege  of  the  Guards  in  this  respect  was  so 
much  curtailed  as  to  be  comparatively  valueless.  In  order,  however,  to 
guard  the  vested  interests  of  the  then  existing  captains  and  lieutenant- 
colonels  it  was  recommended  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  six  years  irrespective  of  service. 

The  case  of  these  officers  has  already  been  considered  by  us  when  tireating 
of  the  lieutenant^olonels  dating  prior  to  June  1854,  as  a  body,  and  the 
antedated  brevet  which  we  have  recommended  will  cover  their  case  as  it 
will  that  of  the  lieutenant-colonels  of  the  Line  of  the  same  seniority.  But 
it  is  alleged  that  the  practical  working  of  the  Warrant  of  1854  has  retarded 
the  promotion  of  the  Guards  to  so  great  a  degree  that  they  gain  their  steps 
more  slowly  than  do  officers  of  the  Line.  We  have,  therefore,  cai*e(uliy 
considered  the  claim  which  has  been  urged  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  to  have  some  change  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  Warrant  of 
1854,  in  order  to  place  them  on  a  x)ar  with  the  Line  in  respect  to  the  time 
at  which  they  may  expect  to  attain  the  rank  of  colonel.  It  appears  from 
rapers  that  have  been  laid  before  us  that  the  promotion  of  officers  of  the 
Guards  to  the  rank  of  colonel  and  of  major-general,  which  was  formerly 
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mach  more  rapid  than  fhat  of  officers  of  the  Line,  has,  since  the  Warrant  of 
1854,  been  slower,  and  that  (reckoning  from  their  entrance  into  the  service), 
the  former,  upon  the  average,  have  b^n  two  years  longer  than  the  latter  in 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Warrant  has  been  long  enough  in  force  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  fairly 
judging  of  its  operation,  and  we  also  think  that  the  comparative  slowness  of 
promotion  in  tlie  Guards  is,  in  part  at  least,  attributable  to  circumstances 
advantageous  to  the  officers  of  these  regiments. 

The  first  duty,  however,  of  the  military  authorities  must  be  to  secure  the 
efficiency  of  the  army,  and  it  is  most  important  that  the  corps  which,  from 
its  completeness  and  organization,  as  well  as  from  its  constant  presence  in 
England,  must  form  the  nucleus  and  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of 
any  defensive  army  suddenly  required,  should  be  maintained,  as  regards  the 
age  and  vigour  of  its  officers,  as  in  every  other  respect,  as  efficient  as  any 
other  part  of  her  Majesty's  army;  and  if  experience  shall  show  that  diis 
inequality  in  the  promotion   of  the  Gxiards  and  Line  is  permanent  or 
increasing,  and  that  in  that  respect  the  intentions  of  the  Conunission  of 
1854  have  not  been  fulfilled,  the  military  authorities  in  that  case  would  in 
our  opinion  be  justified  in  taking  such  measures  as  may  remove  that 
inequality  without  sacrificing  the  principle  of  exacting  a  qualifying  service 
in  one  rsmk  before  attaining  another.     Before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of 
the  period  and  nature  of  the  service  which  shall  qualify  a  lieutenant^jolonel 
for  promotion  to  a  colonelcy,  we  wish  to  record  the  strong  opinion  which  we 
entertain  that  such  claim  to  promotion  must  in  any  case  be  considered 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  officer  has  hitherto  commanded  bis  regiment,  or  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  appointment  in  virtue  of  which  he  has  obtained  his  qualification ;  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  refuse  such  pro- 
motion to  any  officer  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  morally  or  physically 
unfit     A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  shorten  from  six  to  five  years  the 
period  of  service  as  a  field  officer,  without  which  unattached  pay  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  major-general,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  agrees  with  diat 
required  of  a  lieutenant-colonel   to  obtain  the  rank   of  colonel.     This 
alteration  we  cannot  recommend.     This  rule  is  an  old  one  to  which  the 
officers  of  the  army  have  been  long  habituated,  and  there  is  no  contradiction 
involved  in  the  difference  between  the  number  of  years  served  as  lieutenant^ 
colonel,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  required  as  a 
field  officer  to  qualify  for  major-general's  pay.     A  lieut^iant-colonel  who 
serves  five  years  in  that  rank  will  almost  invariably  have  previously  served 
at  least  one  year  as  major.     The  proposed  change  would  also  probably 
give  rise  to  claims  on  the  part  of  asterisked  general  officers  who  may  have 
served  five  years  but  not  six  as  field  officers,  to  be  brought  on  to  the  fixed 
establishment  of  260,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  now  senior  colonels  who  stand 
next  in  succession. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  should  be 
altogether  abolished.  We  do  not  see  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant  so  great 
an  innovation,  while  we  see  much  practical  inconvenience  which  would 
necessarily  arise  from  it  K  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  were  abolished 
it  would  be  necessary  to  frame  new  regulations,  or  the  provisions  of  the 
Warrant  of  1854,  giving  prospectively  an  advantage  to  service  over  non- 
service,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  all  officers  would  alike  and  together 
reach  the  rank  of  major-general,  whether  fitted  for  it  by  responsible 
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command  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  or  colonel^  or  whether  unfitted  by  a  long 
retirement  from  all  military  duty  and  service.  Difficult  questions  would 
also  arise  as  to  whether  purchase,  which  does  not  now  exist  in  the  rank  of 
colonel,  should  be  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  it,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  majors  should  be  selected  by  the  military  authorities  for  the 
command  of  regiments.  Neither  do  we  see  any  reason  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  permament  rank  of  brigadier-general,  with  an  increased  rate  of  half 
pay.  By  long  custom  colonels  have  been  employed  in  command  of  brigades, 
and  have  afterwards  reverted  to  their  former  rank  and  half  pay,  an  arrange- 
ment very  convenient  for  the  public  service,  advantageous  to  colonels,  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  capacity  they  may  have  for  higher 
commands,  while  they  revert  to  their  original  position  without  discredit  to 
themselves  or  cost  to  the  public  if  it  should  not  be  for  the  public  interest 
further  to  employ  them.  Some  questions  rather  of  detail  than  of  principle 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  staff  or  other  emplojrments  which  should,  after 
five  years,  render  a  colonel  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  super- 
nmnerary  major-general,  or  give  to  a  lieutenant-colonel  the  rank  of  colonel. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  deputy  adjutant-general  and  the  deputy 
quartermaster-general  at  the  Horse  Guards  are  subordinate  officers  acting 
under  the  direction  of  their  superiors,  and  the  situations  of  adjutant-general 
and  quartermaster-general  with  the  Queen's  troops  in  India  and  of  deputy 
adjutant-general  and  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Ireland,  thougn  of 
more  importance,  the  officers  filling  them  being  heads  of  departments,  yet 
are  not  tenable  by  major-generals,  a  fiict  which  appears  to  us  to  dispose  of 
the  claim.  The  disadvantage,  too,  of  which  they  complain,  so  far  as  the 
delay  in  their  promotion  to  oe  major-generak  is  concerned,  will  have  been 
removed  by  the  major-generals  promoted  out  of  their  turn  being  placed  on 
a  supemumeranr  list«  and  not  on  the  fixed  establishment,  till  their  seniority 
as  colonels  would  have  brought  them  there. 

Before  concluding  our  Report  we  think  it  our  duty  to  state  that 
it  appears  from  a  return,  that  of  the  60,000^.  voted  annually  for  full-pay 
retirements  about  9,000i.  remains  undisposed  of.  The  grant  of  full-pay 
retirement  to  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  amounts  to  17 s.  a  day, 
but  this  sum  by  no  means  represents  what  the  colonel  on  full  pay 
receives.  He  hais,  besides,  3«.  a  day  command  money,  allowance  for 
servants,  forage  for  horses,  besides  lodging,  &c.  A  civil  servant  of  tiie 
Crown  receives  the  whole  of  his  pay  as  sidary.  That  salary  is  calculated 
to  cover  everything,  and  is  not  supplemented  by  any  extra  allowances. 
When  he  retires,  therefore,  on  full  pay,  he  continues  to  receive  all  that  he 
ever  got ;  whereas  the  colonel,  though  nominally  retiring  on  full  pay,  is  at 
once  deprived  of  a  third  or  more  of  his  emoluments.  That  retirement  on 
such  terms  does  not  act  as  a  sufficient  inducement  to  officers  to  retire  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount  voted  remains 
unappropriated,  owing  to  the  absence  of  candidates  to  receive  it  Some  of 
the  allowances  which  we  have  enumerated  as  attaching  to  the  conmiand  of 
a  battalion  are  special  allowances,  with  a  view  to  defray  expenditure  forced 
on  the  officer'  by  the  nature  of  his  duty,  but  some  are  virtually  a  portion  of 
his  full  pay.  Looking  therefore  to  this  retirement  as  a  useful  adjunct  to 
other  measures  for  reueving  the  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel's  list,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  some  ftirther  inducement  should  be  held  out ;  and  we 
recommend  that  in  the  case  of  all  officers  hereafter  accepting  such  retire- 
ment, the  amount  of  full-pay  be  increased  from  17 s.  to  20«.  per  diem ; 
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eventually,  however,  if  this  proposal  be  adopted,  the  number  of  officers  who 
can  share  in  the  annual  grant  of  60,0002.  will  be  considerably  reduced;  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  ioint  consideration  of  the  military  authorities  and 
the  Treasury,  whether,  when  these  circumstances  shall  arise  a  correspond- 
ing addition  should  not  be  made  to  the  grant  Such  augmentation  will 
become  the  more  more  necessary  should  the  Government  adopt  any  plan  of 
compulsory  retirement  The  Koyal  Commission  on  Sale  and  Purchase  in 
the  Army,  in  their  Report  dated  1857,  proposed  that: — With  a  view  to 
give  to  a  greater  number  of  officers  the  experience  gained  by  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  and  to  accelerate  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  no  officer' 
should  DC  allowed  to  retain  the  command  of  his  regiment  for  more  than  ten 
years;  a  regulation  which  no  doubt  would  be  effective  for  its  purpose, 
though  it  could  scarcely  be  made  applicable  to  existing  commanders  of 
regiments.  In  some  cases  regiments  remain  for  too  long  a  period  under 
the  command  of  the  same  officer,  and  officers  may  also  occasionally  be 
found  in  command  of  regiments,  whose  activity  and  efficiency  have  been 
senously  impaired  by  age  and  service;  the  proposed  fixed  limit  to  the 
duration  of  the  command  would  provide  for  the  former  case,  but  not  for  the 
latter ;  as  a  comparatively  young  officer  who  had  had  rapid  promotion  m 
the  lower  ranks,  might  fina  himself  approaching  to  the  end  of  his  command, 
when  an  older  man  had  just  obtained  his. 

We  apprehend  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  the  power  to  remove 
from  the  command  of  his  regiment  any  officer  who  from  age  or  other  causes 
is  no  longer  fit  to  hold  it ;  but  practically  it  has  been  felt  to  be  so  invidious 
that,  except  in  cases  which  might  almost  be  brought  within  the  cognizance 
of  a  military  court,  it  has  not  been  exercised  A  limit  of  age,  which 
would  partly  meet  this  difficulty,  however,  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
It  would  sometimes  dismiss  from  active  service  an  officer  combining  long 
experience  with  great  constitutional  vigour,  while  it  might  leave  in  com- 
mand a  man  prematurely  old,  and  less  fit  either  by  experience  or  vigour  to 
retain  it  To  both  forms  of  compulsory  retirement  it  might  also  be  objected 
that,  as  the  termination  of  his  command  approached,  the  interest  of  the 
colonel  in  his  regiment,  and  with  it  his  zeal  and  exertion,  will  decline,  by 
which  the  discipline  of  the  regiment  will  be  affected.  We  feel  that  this  is 
a  mixed  question  of  discipline  and  promotion,  and  it  is  therefore  not  without 
hesitation  that  we  allude  to  it  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  compulsory  principle  as  to  age  with  a  discretionary  power  exer- 
cised by  the  CSommander-in-Chief  would  best  secure  the  object  which  the 
military  authorities  have  in  view,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  inefficient  and 
the  retention  of  the  efficient  officer,  and  diat  the  hands  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  be  strengthened  by  its  being  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a 
colonel  in  command  of  a  regiment  should  retire  on  attaining  sixty  years  of 
age,  unless  it  should  be  reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  the  general 
officer  inspecting  the  regiment  that  its  condition  and  discipline  were  such  as 
to  prove  tne  efficiency  of  its  commanding  officer,  and  that  he  appeared  still 
ftdly  equal  to  perform  his  duties  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  accordindy 
recommend  that  no  colonel  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  command  oi  a 
regiment  after  sixty  years  of  age  without  a  report  to  the  Commander-in 
Chief  to  this  effect  It  is  obvious,  however,  Uiat  it  would  be  unjust  to 
dismiss  to  half  pay  an  officer  who  had  zealously  served  his  country,  bnt 
who  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity  alone  is  compelled  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand, and  8uch  officers  should  therefore,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
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allowed  to  retire  from  their  regiment  on  full  pay^  retaining  their  prospect 
of  becoming  general  officers. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  points  to  which  oar  attention  was 
directed.  In  so  doing,  we  have  endeavoured  to  devise  measures  by  which- 
relief  might  be  given  to  those  officers  whose  interests  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  injuriouslv  affected  by  the  too  sudden  introduction  into  the  system  of 
promotion  of  me  changes  proposed  by  the  Commission  of  1854.  But  in 
attempting  to  effect  this  we  have  had,  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  to  deal 
with  conmcting  interests ;  namely,  those  which  aate  from  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  year  1854,  and  those  which  have  subsequently  been  created 
by  the  operation  of  the  Warrant  itself.  In  a  choice  of  difficulties  we  have 
endeavoured,  as  between  officers  possessing  these  claims,  to  show  all  the 
consideration  in  our  power  to  both,  and  to  recommend  such  an  award  as 
shall  be  almost  consonant  with  justice  and  policy.  We  are  confident  that 
the  colonels  promoted  under  the  new  rule  since  1854  have  themselves  felt 
sympathy  for  their  comrades  whose  professional  prospects  were  deteriorated 
by  their  elevation,  and  will  cheerftilly  acquiesce  in  the  relief  afforded  them, 
even  though  they  themselves  should  lose  some  of  the  advantages  which  they 
had  thus  acquired.  When  great  changes  are  necessary  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  service,  we  hold  it  to  be  expedient,  because  just,  to  give  to 
individual  interests  and  claims  every  consideration  which  is  compatible 
with  the  attainment  of  the  public  objects  in  view.  But  while  dealing 
exceptionally  with  the  officers  whom  we  wish  to  guard  against  the  con- 
sequences of  any  retrospective  action  of  a  new  rule,  we  desire  to  express 
our  adhesion  to  the  principle  which  animated  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1854.  By  the  measures  which  they  proposed  seniority  of 
service  has  a  priority  and  an  advantage  over  seniority  of  years  alone; 
experience  in  one  rank  is  required  as  a  prelimary  to  promotion  to  another ; 
distinguished  conduct  in  the  field  can  be  rewarded  by  professional  advance- 
ment; the  ability  and  capacitv  of  officers  for  command  can  be  tested,  and 
a  wide  field  is  opened  to  the  Crown  from  which  to  select  officers  for 
responsible  employment  before  age  shall  have  dinuned  their  fieu^ulties  or 
deprived  them  of  their  activity  and  vigour — ^We  therefoi'e  humbly  excess 
our  hope  that  the  measures  which  we  reconunend,  should  it  be  x  our 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  adopt  them,  may  tend  to  mitigate  the  hardship  which 
the  introduction  of  changes,  however  useM  in  themselves,  has  inflicted  on 
individuals,  and  thus  reconcile  their  temporary  interests  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  public  service,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  contribute 
to  place  the  proiessional  advancement  of  the  army  on  a  sound  and  defensible 
basis,  which,  by  rewarding  service  and  stimulating  exertion,  may  maintain 
to  the  utmost  the  efficiency  of  Your  Majesty's  forces. 
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21*  &   22^  ViCTOBLB. 

UNITED  MNCDOM. 
MnjnA  AOT  CoNTDfUAKOE. 

Cat.  IV. — An  Act  to  continue  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  to  authorize  the 
embodying  of  the  Militia.     (25th  March,  1858.) 

MUTINT. 

Cap.  IX. — An  .Act  for  punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion^  and  for  the  better 
Payment  of  the  Army  and  their  Quarters*    (26th  March,  1858.) 

Maehvb  Mutint. 

Cap.  VII. — An  Act.  for  the  Regulation  of  Her  Majesties  Royal  Marine 
Forces  while  on  Shore.    (26th  March,  1858.) 

POBTENDIO  Ain>    AlBBBDA  CONTENTION. 

Cap.  XXXV. — An  Act  to  remove  Doubts  as  to  the  Operation  of  a  Convention 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  relative  to  Fortendic 
and  AJbreda.    (12th  July,  1858.) 

Doubts  being  entertained  whether  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  con- 
vention are  consistent  with  certain  provisions  concerning  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  British  Possessions  according  to  16ih  &  17th  Vict.,  c.  107,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  above  recited  convention  is  confirmed  and  to  be  deemed 
in  full  force,  anything  in  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Act  notwithstanding. 

Abmt  Sbbvice* 

Cap.  LV. — An  Act  to  revise  and  continue  an  Act  amending  the  Act  for 
limiting  the  Time  of  Service  in  the  Army.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 
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MnjTiA  (Sertios  Abroad)  Act  Coswsuilsce. 

Cap.  LXXXV, — An  Aot  to  continue  an  Act  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  accept 
the  Services  of  the  Militia  out  of  tiie  United  Kingdom.  (2nd  Augusty 
1858.) 

Militia  Act  Contikuakce. 

Cap.  LXXXVL — An  Act  firther  to  continue  an  Act  to  authorize  the 
Embodying  of  ihe  MUitia.    (2nd  Angost,  1858.) 

MnjTiA  Ballots  Suspension. 

Cap.  XXXIX. — An  Act  to  suspend  the  making  of  Lists  and  the  Ballots  for 
the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

Militia  Pat. 

Cap.  LXXXII. — An  Act  to  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Pay 9  Clothing 9  and  con- 
tingent and  other  Expenses  of  ihe  disembodied  Militia  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  to  grant  Allowances  in  certain  Cases  to  Subaltern  Offieersy 
Adjutants,  Paymasters,  Quarterm^aster^y  Surgeons,  AssistantrSurgeons, 
and  Surgeons^  Mates  of  the  Militia ;  and  to  authorize  the  Employment  of 
the  Non-commissioned  Officers,     (2nd  August,  1858.) 
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21°   &   22°   ViCTOEIiE. 


UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Abt-Unions  Indemnitt. 

Cap.  Cn. — An  Act  to  Indemnify  certain  Persons  who  have  formed  a  Volun- 
tary Association  for  the  Disposal  of  Works  of  UtUity  and  Ornament^ 
by  Chance  or  otherwise,  as  Prizes.     (2nd  Angust,  1848.) 

ENGLAND. 
UlOYEBSITISS  AND  COLLEGE  ESTATES. 

Cap.  XLIV. — An  Act  to  give  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge^  and 
Durham,  and  the  Colleges  in  those  Universities,  and  to  the  Colleges  of 
Saint  Mary  of  Winchester,  near  Winchester,  and  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  at  Eton,  power  to  sell,  enfranchise,  and  exchange  Lands,  under 
certain  conditions,  and  also  to  grant  Leases  for  agricultural,  building,  and 
mining  purposes,  and  to  deal  with  the  interest  of  their  lessees,  under 
proper  reservations  and  restrictions.    (23rd  Jvlj,  1858.) 

EcCLESLiSnCAL  CORPORATIONS  LEASING. 

Cap.  LVn. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  5A  and  6th  years  of  her 
present  Majesty,  for  enabling  Ecclesiastical  Corporations,  aggregate  and 
sols,  to  grant  Leases  for  long  terms  of  years,     (24th  July,  1868.) 
SERIES  C.  H  M  [441] 
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Stanhofb  and  WoLsmaHAH  Reotobiss. 

Cap.  LVin. — An  Act  for  the  future  Appropriation  of  the  Tithe  and  Tenth 
of  Lead  Ores  in  the  Parishes  of  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham,  in  the 
county  of  Durham^  belonging  to  the  respective  Rectors  thereof  subject  to 
the  existing  incunJ>encies,  and  for  making  other  provisions  for  the  Endouh 
ment  of  the  said  Rectories  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  con- 
nected theretoith.     (23rd  July,  1858.) 

SCOTLAND. 

XJniversitibs. 

Cap.  LXXXIIL — An  Act  to  make  Provision  for  the  better  Government  and 
Discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  Improving  and  Regulating 
the  Course  of  Studies  therein,  and  for  the  Union  of  the  two  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Aberdeen.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

King's  College  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  were  united  under  the 
title  of  "  University  of  Aberdeen."  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  to  be 
elected  for  life  by  the  General  Council  hereinafter  mentioned ;  the  Chan- 
cellor in  each  University  having  power  to  appoint  a  Vice-Chancellor,  who 
may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor,  discharge  his  office  in  so  far  as 
regards  conferring  degrees,  but  in  no  other  respect.  In  each  University 
there  shall  be  constituted  a  University  Court,  of  which  the  Rector  is  to  be 
the  ordinary  President,  with  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote.  The 
Senatus  Academicus  of  each  of  the .  said  Universities  to  consist  of  the 
Principal  and  whole  Professors  in  each  University;  and  it  shall  possess 
and  exercise  all.  the  powers  belonging  to  a  Senatus  Academicus,  and 
superintend  and  regulate  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  University,  and 
administer  its  property  and  revenues,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Univer- 
sity Court,  one-third  of  the  Senators  to  be  a  quorum,  and  the  Principal  to 
be  the  Ordinary  President  with  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote,  the 
Principal  being  bound  to  undertake  and  perform  such  duties  of  teaching 
and  lecturing  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  University  Court.  There 
shall  be  in  each  University  a  General  Council,  consisting  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, of  the  Members  of  the  University  Court,  of  the  Professors,  of  all 
Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University,  of  all  Doctors  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  who  shall  have,  as  Matriculated  Students,  given  regular 
attendance  on  classes  in  any  of  the  Universities  during  four  complete 
sessions,  and  also  of  all  persons  who,  as  Matriculated  Students,  have  given 
regular  attendance  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  for  four  com- 
plete sessions.  No  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Council  until 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete,  and  has  his  name 
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registered  in  a  book,  and  paid  a  fee  for  that  purpose.    No  person  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Conncil  while  he  is  a  stadent  enrolled  in  any  class 
of  the  University.     The  University  Court  to  consist  of  the  Rector,  the 
Principal,  four  Assessors  (to  be  nominated  by  the  Chancellor,  the  Rector, 
the  General  Council^  and  the   Senatus  Academicua  respectively)*     The 
Rector  and  the  Assessor  nominated  by  him  to  continue  in  office  for  three 
years,  and  the  other  Assessors  for  four  years.     The  University  Courts  to 
have  the  power  to  review  all  the  decisions  of  the  Semxtua  Amdemicus,  and 
to  be  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Senatus ;  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  University,  to  require  due  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Professors  to  regulations  and  to  the  mode  of  teaching;  to  fix 
and  regulate  the  fees ;  upon  sufficient  cause  shown,  and  after  due  investiga- 
tion, to  censure  a  Principal  or  Professor,  or  to  suspend  him  from  his  office 
and  from  the  emoluments  thereof  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year, 
and  to  inquire  into  and  control  the   administration  by  the  Senatus  Aca^ 
demictiSy  or  Principal  and  Professors,  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
all  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  University.     The  right  of  nomination  to  any 
Professorship  to  be  vested  in  University  Courts.     The  right  of  nomination 
to  the  office  of  Principal  and  to  all  Professorships  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  to  vest  in  seven  Curators,  four  to  be  nominated  by  the  Town 
Council  and  three  by  the  University  Court     A  permanent  Commission 
is  appointed  by  the  Act,  with  power  to  cite  and  examine  the  office-bearers 
in  the  Universities,  to  revise  the  foundation,  &c.,  and  to  alter  trust ;  to 
regulate  the  powers  of  office-bearers,  to  regulate  elections  of  University- 
officers,  to  regulate  course  of  study,  &c.,  to  found  Professorships,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  due  administration  of  the  revenues  and  endowments,  &c.,  and 
to  report  on  the  expediency  of  founding  a  National  University  for  Scot- 
land.    On  the  granting  a  Charter  for  such  a  University,  the  Scottish 
Universities  may  surrender  the  power  of  granting  degrees.     With  respect 
to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  Commissioners   received  powers  to 
determine  the  number  of  Professors,  and  regulate  the  course  of  study,  to 
abolish  offices  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  union  of  the  two  Universities 
and  Colleges,  to  accept  resignations,  to  determine  right  of  patronage,  to 
make  arrangements  as  to  building  of  United  Colleges,  to  make  all  necessary 
rules,  &C.     During  the  subsistence  and  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  powers  conferred  on  the  University  Courts  to  be  exercised  in 
subordination  to  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners.     The  Treasury  may 
make  grants  for  providing  retiring  allowances  to  Principal  and  Professors, 
for  providing  additional  teaching  by  means  of  Assistants  to  the  Professors, 
for  providing  remuneration  to  the  Examiners,  for  the  endowment  of  new 
Professorships,  and  for  providing  frdl  compensation  to  the  present  holders 
of  Professorships,  or  other  officers,  for  the  loss  of  emoluments  consequent  on 
the  abolition  or  conjunction  of  such  Professorships. 
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IRELAND. 

Cbubohbs,  &c 

Gap.  LIX. — An  Act  /itrther  to  Amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Creation  and 
Endoumunt  of  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Perpetual  Curacies  in  Ireland. 
(23rd  July,  1859.) 
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No.  CXXXV.— BANKBUPTS'  CBRTIFICATBa 

Hetum  of  the  Number  of  Applieationa  for  Bankrupts*  Certificates  heard 
before  each  Commiesioner  during  each  of  the  last  Five  Years  until  the 
5th  day  of  July^  1858^  showing  the  Number  granted^  distinguishing  the 
Classes,  the  Number  suspended,  and  the  Number  refused,  (Mr*  Beecroft.) 
14th  July,  1858.     (52.) 


CUTinCATBi  Obamtsd. 

Goiainnoim'i  Gocn. 

First  ClaM.               { 

Second  Cluf. 

18M. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1886. 

iETans',  London 

72 

105 

118 

96 

88 

5 

4 

5 

2 

48 

60 

69 

54 

52 

fonblanque's,  do.      . 

55 

93 

104 

96 

105 

3 

7 

6 

6 

39 

56 

54 

53 

49 

Pane'a,  do.    . 

84 

148 

147 

108 

141 

22 

44 

33 

30 

82 

26 

46 

64 

37 

72 

Holrojd'*,  do. 

68 

130 

104 

80 

121 

14 

10 

10 

10 

32 

69 

51 

31 

47 

6olboum*8,  do. 

75 

101 

115 

93 

118 

10 

10 

8 

8 

11 

26 

27 

39 

34 

41 

Balgui's,  Binningham 

77 

161 

165 

140 

169 

12 

8 

15 

15 

12 

39 

89 

98 

67 

101 

Hiir»,  Briatol. 

37 

67 

58 

76 

53 

14 

8 

19 

12 

7 

14 

42 

26 

47 

24 

Bere*8,  Exeter 

80 

51 

55 

27 

33 

6 

15 

11 

5 

13 

34 

23 

12 

15 

West's,  Leeds 

45 

77 

64 

77 

51 

10 

21 

9 

7 

2 

18 

38 

24 

34 

19 

Alston's,  do. . 

32 

53 

89 

66 

55 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

11 

2 

2 

9 

Sterenson's,  Liyerpool 

16 

35 

29 

32 

57 

15 

18 

10 

20 

2 

3 

9 

13 

22 

Perry,  do.      . 

20 

30 

34 

31 

51 

3 

5 

4 

6 

8 

7 

17 

13 

17 

Skirrow,Mancbe8ter. 

26 

67 

70 

86 

66 

12 

3 

8 

14 

9 

18 

27 

9 

16 

Jemmett 

47 

71 

38 

43 

41 

17 

20 

14 

7 

12 

23 

26 

11 

15 

14 

Ellison,  NewcasUe    . 

28 

16 

30 

30 

55 

none 

none 

none 

1 

8 

5 

11 

4 

9 

Total 

712 

1,205 

1,170 

1,037 

1,204 

118 

171 

156 

133 

141 

305 

581 

525 

425 

507 

CunrxcAiM  Gbahtsd. 

.    .. 

GsBTnriCATn  Soipbidb). 

OOMMISHOVUt'to  OOUBT. 

Third  Cl«.     • 

1864. 

1868. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1666. 

1867. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Brans' 

2 

6 

5 

3 

2 

20 

30 

34 

30 

26 

__ 

2 

2 

4 

Fonblanqae's 

17 

34 

43 

36 

47 

25 

32 

24 

20 

33 

2 

14 

7 

9 

8 

PAne*s       . 

31 

43 

40 

30 

25 

24 

14 

7 

9 

8 

— 

3 

2 

4 

Holroyd*8  . 

4 

9 

12 

12 

18 

24 

25 

26 

28 

39 

1 

2 

5 

Golboom's 

12 

10 

U 

9 

6 

21 

52 

56 

40 

58 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Balgui's    . 

26 

60 

51 

58 

56 

18 

34 

24 

22 

13 

— 

1 



.*. 

HUl's 

8 

13 

11 

13 

20 

9 

13 

9 

17 

23 

1 

4 

2 

Sere's 

8 

9 

14 

3 

11 

9 

17 

17 

7 

6 

3 

I 

2 

West's 

9 

8 

23 

30 

17 

8 

10 

6 

6 

13 

— 

— 

2 

— 



Ayrton's    . 

19 

28 

16 

38 

26 

1 

8 

17 

21 

12 

3 



7 

Sterenson's 







— 

— 

7 

16 

6 

9 

12 

1 



3 

Perry's 

4 

3 

6 

6 

14 

7 

13 

5 

6 

11 

1 

2 

3 

Skirrow's  . 

5 

22 

22 

11 

14 

8 

14 

18 

12 

22 

-^ 

-^ 

1 



Jemmett's . 

7 

23 

13 

18 

15 

5 

6 

7 

16 

11 

— 

— 

3 

_ 

EUison's    . 

19 

11 

19 

26 

44 

14 

13 

17 

18 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

• 

171 

281 

286 

293 

815 

178 

297 

273 

261 

322 

13 

37 

25 

27 

39 
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No.  CXXXVL— BANKRUPTCY  COMMISSIONEES. 

Return  of  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Cowrt  of 
Bankruptcy y  acting  in  London  and  in  the  Country^  have  sat  in  their  Courts 
during  the  Year  from  the  1st  January  to  tlie  Slst  December  j  1857,  and  of  the 
average  Number  of  Hours  of  each  Datfs  Sitting ,  ^c  (The  Lord  Brougham 
and  Vaux.)     15th  February,  1858.     (594.) 

The  five  London  commissioners  sat  on  an  average  127  days  in  1857,  and 
4  J  hours  per  day.  The  number  of  adjudications  made  by  each  of  them, 
averaged  m  1852,  95 ;  m  1853,  81 ;  in  1854,  82  ;  in  1855,  132 ;  in  1856, 
128 ;  in  1857,  112  ;  and  in  1858,  127.  Two  of  the  commissioners  resided 
under  7  miles  distant  from  the  court ;  one  under  5  miles,  and  two  under 
4  miles.  Of  the  official  assignees,  one  resided  50  miles  distant  from  the 
court,  one  23  miles,  one  13  miles,  one  under  8  miles,  four  under  4  miles, 
and  two  under  3  miles. 

In  Birmingham  the  commissioners  sat  29  days,  3  hours  per  day.  The 
number  of  adjudications  m  1851-52  was  49 ;  1852-53,  48 ;  in  1853-54,  43; 
in  1854-55,  68;  in  1855-56,  100;  in  1856-57,89;  and  in  1857-58,  93. 
One  commissioner  resided  48  miles  from  the  court,  one  10  miles,  and  two 
1  mile. 

In  Nottingham  the  court  sat  57  days,  and  3^  hours  per  day.  The  num- 
ber of  adjudications  in  1851-52  was  56  ;  in  1852-53,  52  ;  in  1853-54,  46; 
in  1854-55,  80 ;  in  1855-56,  108  ;  in  1856-57,  93  ;  and  in  1857-58,  133. 

In  Bristol  the  commissioner  presided  in  his  court  142  days,  3  hours  per 
day.  The  number  of  adjudications  from  11th  January,  1851,  to  11th 
January,  1858,  was  478,  or  an  average  of  68. 

In  Exeter  the  commissioner  sat  in  his  court,  either  at  Exeter  or  at  Ply- 
mouth, 90  times.  The  number  of  adjudications  from  1851  to  1858  was  296, 
or  an  average  of  44  per  year. 

At  Leeds  the  commissioner  sat  191  days,  and  4^  hours  a  day.  The 
number  of  adjudications  was  404,  and  an  average  of  58*  Mr.  Commissioner 
Ayrton  sat  195  days,  4  hours  a  day.  The  number  of  adjudications  was 
386,  or  an  average  of  55  per  year. 

At  Newcastle,  Mr.  Commissioner  Stevenson  sat  176  days,  and  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Perry  172  days.  The  number  of  adjudications  was  591,  or  an 
average  of  84  per  year. 

At  Manchester,  Mr.  Commisssoner  Skerrow  sat  139  days,  3  to  4  hours 
daily.  The  number  of  adjudications  was  333,  or  an  average  of  47  per 
annum.  Mr.  Commissioner  sat  128  days,  3  hours  per  day.  The  number 
of  adjudications  was  366,  or  an  average  of  52  per  day. 

At  Newcastle  the  commissioner  sat  170  days,  4  hours  per  day.  The 
number  of  adjudications  was  235,  or  an  average  of  37  per  year. 
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2V  &   22^  ViCTOELE. 


QREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Law  of  False  Pbetences. 

Cap.  XLVII. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  False  Pretences. 
(23rd  July,  1857-) 

Any  person  obtaining  by  any  false  pretences  the  signature  of  any  other 
person  to  any  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note,  or  any  valuable  security, 
with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud,  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
liable  to  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  the  term  of  four  years,  or  to 
suffer  other  punishment  by  fine  or  such  imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the 
Court  shall  award. 

Administration  of  Oaths. 

Cap.  XLVIII. — An  Act  to  enable  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  ParUa- 
ment  to  administer  Oaths  to  Witnesses  on  certain  Cases.  (23rd  July, 
1858.) 

Any  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  which  any  private  bill  has  been  referred  by  the  House,  may 
examine  witnesses  upon  oath  upon  matters  relating  to  such  bills ;  and  for 
that  purpose  may  administer  an  oath  to  any  such  witness ;  and  any  person 
so  examined  wilfully  giving  false  evidence  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
perjury. 

CONFIBMATION  OF  EXECUTOBS. 

Cap.  LVI. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Confirmation  of 
Executors  in  Scotland^  and  to  extend  over  aU  parts  of  the  United  King^ 
dom  the  effects  of  such  Confirmation  and  of  Grants  of  Probate  and 
Administration.     (23rd  July,  1858.) 

The  practice  of  raising  edicts  of  executry  before  the  Commissary  Courts  in 
Scotland  for  the  decemiture  of  executors  to  deceased  persons  to  cease;  and 
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every  person  desirocis  of  being  decerned  executor  shall  present  a  petition 
for  the  appointment  to  the  commissary  of  the  county  where  the  deceased 
died  domiciled.  On  the  expiration  of  nine  days  after  the  commissary  derk 
shall  have  certified  the  intimation  and  publication  of  the  petition,  the  same 
may  be  called  in  court  and  the  executor  decerned.  Inventories  of  personal 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  relative  testamentary  writing,  may  be 
recorded.  When  any  confirmation  of  the  executor  of  a  person  died  domi- 
ciled in  Scotland,  which  Includes  besides  the  personal  estate  situate  m 
Scotland,  also  personal  estate  situate  in  England,  is  produced  in  the  prin- 
cipal Court  of  Probate  in  England,  or  in  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Dublin,  the 
same  is  to  have  the  force  and  efiect  of  probate  or  administration.  And  when 
any  probate  or  letters  of  administration  granted  by  the  Court  of  Probate 
in  England  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  person  died  domiciled  in 
England,  or  by  the  Court  of  Probate  in  Ireland  to  the  executor  of  a  person 
died  domiciled  in  Ireland,  is  produced  in  the  Commissary  Court  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  the  probate  being  duly  stamped,  the  same  to  be  of 
like  force  and  efiect,  and  have  the  same  operation  in  Scotland.  For 
securing  the  stamp  duties,  the  probates  to  be  decerned  is  granted  for  all  the 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

ENGLAND. 

Franchise  Pbisons* 

Cap.  XXn. — An  Act  to  aboU$h  Franchise  Frisons.  (14th  June,  1858.) 

No  person  to  be  confined  in  Swansea  debtors'  prisons  for  the  Liberty  of 
Gower,  Newark  Liberty  Prison  for  debtors,  Halifax  Home  Gaol  fi)r  the 
Manor  of  Wakefield,  Gaol  for  the  Forest  and  Forest  Liberty  of  Enares- 
borough,  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Gaol  for  the  Borough  and 
Township  of  Enaresborough,  belonging  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Shef- 
field Debtors'  Gaol  for  the  Liberty  of  Hallamshire  and  Hexham  Debtors' 
Prisons.  All  persons  who  should  be  confined  in  such  prisons,  to  be  confined 
in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  riding  in  which  such  persons  respec- 
tively may  be  arrested,  and  prisoners  in  abolished  prisons  to  be  removed  to 
coimty  gaols. 

Chanoeby  Auendhskt. 

Cap.  XXVIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Course  of  Frocedure  in  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery^  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  Ireland,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  the  County  Falatine  of  Lancaster*    (28th  June,  1858.) 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an 
application  for  an  injunction  against  a  breach  of  any  covenant,  or  against 
the  commission  or  continuance  of  any  wrongful  act,  or  for  the  specific  per- 
formance of  any  covenant  or  contract,  the  Court  may  award  damages  to 
the  party  injured,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  such  injunction 
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or  specific  perfoimance.  The  amount  of  snch  damages  in  any  case 
may  be  assessed  by  a  special  or  common  jury  before  the  Court  itself. 
Any  question  of  &cts,  and  any  question  as  to  the  amount  of  damages, 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  to  be  r^uced  into  writing.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery may  cause  the  amount  of  such  damages,  or  any  questions  of  fact 
to  be  tried  before  the  Court  itself  without  a  jury.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  may,  in  any  case  in  which  it  shall  think  fit  so  to  do,  cause  the 
amount  of  such  damages  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury  before  any  Judge  of  one 
of  the  superior  Courts  of  common  law  at  Nisi  Prius,  or  before  the  Sheriff 
of  any  county  or  city.  When  parties  are  competent  to  make  admissions, 
any  party  may  call  on  any  other  party  by  notice  to  admit  any  document 
The  power  conferred  by  this  Act  to  extend  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Lreland,  and  also  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. 

DuBHAM  County  Palatine  Jubisdiction. 

Cap.  XLV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Proviaions  of  an  Act  of  the  6th  Tear  of 
King  WiUiam  IV.,  for  separating  the  Palatine  Jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham  from  the  Bishopric  of  Durham;  and  to  make 
further  Provision  toith  respect  to  the  Jura  Regalia  of  the  said  County. 
(23rd  July,  1858.) 

The  interest  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  the  foreshores  of  that  counfy 
to  be  vested  in  her  Majesty.  All  leases  granted  by  the  Bishops  of  Durham 
confirmed,  but  the  rents  received  to  be  apportioned.  The  rents  and  proceeds 
from  the  foreshores  of  Durham  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  AU  forfeitures  of  lands  or  goods  for 
treason  or  otherwise,  and  all  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  treasure  trove,  and 
all  jura  regalia  to  be  vested  in  her  Majesty,  in  right  of  her  crown. 

COUNTT  COUBTS  DlfiTTBICTS. 

Cap.  LXXrV. — An  Act  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  Districts  of  the  County 
Courts  among  the  Judges  thereof     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Lord  Chancellor  may  redistribute  the  business  of  the  Courts  among 
the  judges  thereof.  Two  persons  may  be  appointed  judges  of  one  or 
more  districts.  The  judges  of  the  County  Courts  not  to  exceed  sixty  in 
number. 

Stifendiabt  Magistbates. 

Cap.  LXXIIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  concerning  the  Powers  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  certain  Cases.  (2nd 
August,  1858.) 

A  stipendiary  magistrate  may  do  alone  all  acts  authorized  to  be  done  by  two 
Justices.  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  so  given  to  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate to  extend  and  apply  to  acts  required  to  be  done  at  petty  sessions,  and 
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other  cases,  except  the  jurisdiction  of  quarter  sessions  and  special  sessions. 
The  same  not  to  extend  to  metropolitan  police  magistrates.  The  magistrates 
acting  for  places  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  within  which  no  police 
court  is  established,  may  commit  offenders,  under  the  2  &  3  Vict,  c.  71, 
s.  24,  to  any  gaols  in  and  for  the  county,  liberty  or  place  in  which  offence 
shall  have  been  committed.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  may  appoint  a 
deputy,  with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Probate  and  Lettbbs  of  Administration  Act  Amendment. 

Cap.  XCV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  20tA  and  2\8t  Victoria^  cap.  77. 

(2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  may  sit  for  each  other,  both  in  open  court  and  in  chambers.  The 
Jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Probate  may  sit  in  chamber  for  the  despatch  of  such 
busmess  as  can  with  advantage  to  the  suitors  be  heard  in  chambers.  The 
Judge  so  sitting  in  chambers  exercising  the  same  power  as  if  sitting  in 
open  court  When  the  personalty  of  any  testator  is  under  200/.,  and  the 
deceased  was  not  seised  or  entitled  beneficially  to  any  real  estate  of  the 
value  of  ZOOL  or  upwards,  the  judge  of  the  county  courts  to  have  the  con- 
tentious jurbdiction  and  authority  of  the  Court  of  Probate  in  respect  of 
questions  as  to  the  grant  or  revocation  of  probate  of  the  will  or  letters  of 
administration.  All  non-contentious  business  pending  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  at  the  time  when  the  "  Court  of  Probate  Act "  came  into  operation,  to 
be  deemed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Probate.  Bonds  given 
to  any  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  in  respect  of  grants  of  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, to  remain  in  force.  Whenever  an  executor  appointed  on  a  will 
survives  the  testator,  but  dies  without  having  taken  probate,  or  does  not 
appear  when  cited  to  take  probate,  the  right  of  such  person  in  respect  of 
the  executorship  is  to  cease.  Between  the  death  of  the  person  deceased 
and  the  grant  of  probate,  the  property  to  vest  in  the  Judge  Ordinary.  All 
second  and  subsequent  grants  to  be  made  where  the  original  will  is  regis- 
tered or  the  original  letters  of  administration  has  been  deposited.  The 
Court  of  Probate  may  require  security  from  a  receiver  of  real  estate. 
Administration  pendente  lite  may  be  granted  in  case  of  appeals.  Letters  of 
administration  granted  in  Ireland  are  not  to  be  resealed  in  England,  except 
when  sufficient  bond  is  given.  Any  person  forging  any  seal  or  signature  to 
any  affidavit,  declaration,  or  affijrmation  used  in  the  Court  of  Probate,  or 
tendering  in  evidence  any  such  document  with  a  false  or  counterfeit  seal  or 
signature  thereto,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  coimterfeit,  to  be  guilty 
of  felony.  Any  person  giving  false  evidence  before  a  surrogate  having 
authority  to  administer  oaths  to  be  guilty  of  perjury.  Authority  was  also 
given  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  grant  superannuation  allow- 
ances to  officers  in  the  court,  &c. 
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DiTOBcs  AND  Matbdconial  Causes  Act  Amendment. 

Cap.  CYIIL—An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  20th  and  2l8t  Victoria 
cap.  85.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Judge  Ordinary  for  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes 
may  sit  in  chambers,  and  when  so  sitting  in  chambers  to  exercise  the  same 
power  and  jurisdiction  as  if  sitting  in  open  court  Any  person  whereso- 
ever resident  or  domiciled,  may  present  a  petition  to  the  Court  for  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes,  praying  that  his  or  her  marriage  may  be  dissolved. 
Every  wife  deserted  by  her  hijsband,  wheresoever  resident  in  England,  may 
at  any  time  after  such  desertion  apply  to  the  Judge  Ordinary  for  an  order 
to  protect  any  money  or  property  in  England  she  may  have  acquired  or 
may  acquire  by  her  own  lawftd  industry,  and  any  property  she  may  have 
become  possessed  of,  or  may  become  possessed  of  after  such  desertion, 
against  her  husband  and  his  creditors  and  any  person  claiming  under  him. 
The  provisions  respecting  the  property  of  a  wife  who  has  obtained  a  judicial 
separation  or  an  order  for  protection,  to  be  deemed  to  extend  to  property  to 
which  such  wife  has  or  may  become  entitled  as  executrix,  administratrix,  or 
trustees,  since  the  sentence  of  separation  or  the  commencement  of  the 
desertion.  Li  every  case  in  which  a  wife  has  obtained  an  order  to  protect 
her  earnings  or  property,  or  a  decree  for  judicial  separation,  such  order  or 
decree,  until  reversed  or  discharged,  to  be  deemed  valid  and  effectual,  and 
no  discharge  or  reversal  of  such  order  or  decree  to  prejudice  or  affect  any 
rights  or  remedies  which  any  person  may  have  in  respect  of  any  debts  of 
the  wife  incurred  or  done.  Every  order  for  protection,  &c,  to  state  the 
time  at  which  the  desertion  commenced.  Either  party  dissatisfied  with  the 
sentence  in  cases  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Judge  Ordinary,  in  ftill  court,  may  grant  rule  nisi  for  new  trial  The 
authority  given  by  the  20th  and  21st  Vict,  cap.  85,  to  apply  to  judge  of 
assize  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  is  witiidrawn. 

SCOTLAND. 
Police  Act  Amendment. 

Cap.  LXV. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Sessions  to  render  more 
^effkctual  the  Police  in  Counties  and  Burghs  in  Scotland.    (2nd  August, 
1858.) 

Titles  to  Land. 

Cap.  LXXVI. — An  Act  to  simplify  the  Forms  and  diminish  the  Expense  of 
completing  Titles  to  Land  in  Scotland.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Instruments  of  sa^e  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  but  conveyance  may  be 
recorded  instead.  When  a  conveyance  of  land  is  contained  in  a  deed 
granted  for  oth^  purposes,  such  as  a  marriage  contract,  deed  of  trust,  &c, 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  record  the  whole  of  snch  deed,  but  only  a  notarial 
instrument  setting  forth  the  nature  of  such  deed«  and  containing  the  parts 
of  the  same  by  which  particular  lands  are  conveyed*  Instruments  of 
resignation  and  remanentiam  to  be  no  longer  necessary.  When  a  parfy 
shall  have  granted  a  general  conveyance  of  his  lands,  tlie  disponee  or  auy 
other  party  who  shall  have  acquired  right  to  such  conveyance  may  record 
a  notarial  instrument,  and  have  the  same  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate 
register  of  sasines.  Any  party  in  right  of  an  unrecorded  conveyance  may 
assign  the  conveyance,  and  the  assignation  may  be  recorded  in  tiie  register 
of  sasines.  When  a  judicial  factor  or  judicial  manager  shall  apply  by 
petition  for  authority  to  complete  a  title  to  Ay  lands  forming  part  of  the 
estate  under  his  management,  the  warrant  granted  for  completing  such 
title  shall  specify  the  land  to  which  title  is  to  be  completed  The  warrant  so 
granted  is  to  have  the  same  operation  and  effect  as  a  disposition  of  such  lands 
in  favour  of  such  judicial  factor  or  manager.  So  a  trustee  of  a  sequestered 
estate,  or  liquidator,  ofScial  or  voluntary,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  up  a  joint-stock  company,  may  expede  a  notarial  instrument 
setting  forth  the  Act,  or  warrant  of  confirmation,  or  the  appointment  of 
such  liquidator,  and  specifying  the  lands  belonging  to  the  bankrupt  or  com-  ' 
pany,  and  on  such  notarial  instrument  being  recorded,  such  trustee  or 
liquidator  is  to  be  held  in  all  respects  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  bank- 
rupt or  company  had  granted  a  conveyance  of  the  lands  in  favour  of  such 
trustee  or  liquidator. 

IRELAND. 

PsACE  Preservation  Aot  CoirrnnjANCE. 

Cap.  XXVIII. — An  Act  to  continuB  the  Peace  Preservation  {Ireland)  Act, 
1856.     (28th  June,  1858.) 

Nisi  PRitrs  Court,  &c. 

Cap.  LII. — An  Act  to  appoint  a  Clerk  of  Nisi  Priue  for  the  Consolidated 
Nisi  Prius  Court  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  Provision  for  the  Appointment 
of  Tipstaffs  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity  m 
Ireland.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

Sale  aio)  Transfer  of  Lanb. 

Cap.  LXXIL-— Jin  Act  to  facilitate  the  Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land  in 
Ireland.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

A  court  was  constituted  called  "  The  Landed  Estates  Court,"  sitiang  at 
Dublin,  and  composed  of  three  judges,  one  registrar,  one  taxing  officer, 
one  accountant,  one  examiner  for  each  judge,  and  clerks :  the  salary  of  the 
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first  judge  to  be  S^OOOLyand  of  the  other  two  2,5002.  a  year  each.  Barristers 
and  solicitors  to  enjoj  the  like  privilege  of  practising  before  the  court 
All  matters  pending  before  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  were  transferred 
to  the  new  court,  and  all  cash  and  stock  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  new  court  The  Landed 
Estates  Court  to  be  a  court  of  record,  and  to  have  all  the  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  in  Ireland  for  the  investigation  of  title,  and 
for  ascertaining  and  allowing  incumbrances  and  charges,  and  the  amounts 
due  thereon,  and  settling  the  priority  of  such  charges  and  incumbrances 
respectively,  and  the  rights  of  owners  and  others.  The  court  to  have 
power  also,  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  question  before  them,  to  direct  issues 
of  &ct  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  to  summon  a  jury.  The  proceedings  in 
each  matter  to  be  taken  before  a  single  judge,  but  he  may  call  to  his  aid 
one  or  both  of  the  other  judges  of  the  court  Every  order  or  decision  of 
the  judge  to  be  subject  to  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland.  And  any  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery 
firom  the  Landed  Estate  Court,  Ireland,  to  be  subject  to  an  appeal  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  owner  of  incumbered  estate  or  of  unincumbered 
estate,  or  any  incumbrancer  may  apply  for  the  sale  of  the  estate.  The 
court  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  Chancery  for  the  sale  of  settled  estates. 
Whenever  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  estate  is  made,  the  vendor  or 
vendee  may  apply  for  an  investigation  of  title,  and  a  conveyance  with 
indefeasible  title,  the  court  having  power  to  enforce  specific  performance  of 
such  contracts.  When  any  order  or  decree  for  a  sale  of  any  estate  of 
land  is  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  sale  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland.  So  where  the  sale  is  ordered  in  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency.  When  sales  are  effected  by  the  court  of  any  land  decreed 
to  be  sold  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Bankruptcy,  the  proceed  is  to  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  accountant-generaL 
The  owner  of  an  estate  may  obtain  a  declaration  of  indefeasible  title  fi:Y>m  the 
court,  and  the  declaration  is  conclusive  and  indefeasible  firom  the  date  of  sign- 
ing thereof  by  the  judge,  the  owner  having  power  to  have  such  declaration 
registered  in  the  o£Bce.  On  application  for  a  declaration  of  tide,  the  court 
may  ord^  the  publication  thereof  by  advertisement  or  in  any  other  manner. 
If  upon  application  for  a  sale  or  conveyance  to  a  vendee  or  declaration, 
it  shall  appear  to  the  judge  that  a  sale  or  conveyance  of  the  land  is  found 
expedient,  he  shall  direct  notices  to  be  given  to  such  persons,  hear  the  parties 
interested  in  the  land,  and  determine  whether  under  all  circumstances  it 
is  expedient  that  a  sale  should  be  made,  or  conveyance  executed,  or  a 
declaration  of  title  made.  If  the  sale  is  expedient,  the  judge  is  to  ascertain 
the  tenancies  of  the  occupying  tenants,  and  of  any  lessees,  Ac,  and  if 
necessary  the  sale  may  be  made  subject  to  the  annual  charge  affecting  the 
land,  or  to  any  apportioned  part  of  such  charge.  The  sale  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  court  either  by  public  auction  or  by  private  contract  The 
conveyance  to  the  purchaser  to  pass  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  subject  to 
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tenancies,  but  discharged  from  all  estates  and  incumbrances.  The  conrt 
may  order  the  delivery  to  the  purchaser  of  all  leases  or  counterparts  of 
leases  and  agreements,  and  when  the  proceedings  are  likely  to  be  protracted, 
the  money  paid  into  the  bank  may  be  invested  in  stock  funds,  the  court 
having  power  to  appoint,  change,  or  remove  trustees.  The  court  may 
obtain  the  assistance  of  accountants,  merchants,  engineers,  actuaries,  or 
'  other  scientific  persons,  the  better  to  enable  the  court  to  determine  on  any 
matter  at  issue.  On  application  for  a  sale  of  an  undivided  share,  or  after 
sale  the  court  may,  on  application  of  the  party  interested,  and  giving  notices 
and  hearing  parties,  make  an  order  for  the  partition  of  such  land,  or  for  the 
exchange  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  land  for  other  land. 

Civil  Bills,  &o..  Act  Ambndmskt. 

Cap.  LXXXVIII. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  14til  and  \5ih  Years  of 
her  present  Majesty y  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Civil 
Bills  and  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  Ireland^  and  to  transfer  to 
the  Assistant  Barristers  certain  Jurisdiction  as  to  Insolvent  Debtors. 
(2nd  August,  1858.) 

Clebk  of  Petit  Sessions. 

Cap.  CYIIL—An  Act  to  regulate  the  Office  of  Clerk  of  Petty  Sessions  in 
Ireland.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

FouB  CouBTS  (Dublin)  Extension. 

Cap,  LXXXIV. — An  Act  for  enabling  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland  to  acquire  certain  Lands  and  Houses  for  the  Site  of  a  new 
Court  or  Courts,  and  other  Offices  and  Buildings  required  for  the  PubUe 
Service^  in  Extension  of  the  Four  Courts  in  the  City  of  Dublin ;  and 
for  other  Purposes.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Fbescriftion. 

Cap.  XLn. — An  Act  for  shortening  the  Time  of  Prescription  in  certain 
Cases  in  Ireland.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

The  provision  of  the  2  and  3  W.  4,  c  71,  shall  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

Refobkatobt  Schools. 

Cap.   CIIL — An  Act  to  promote  and  regulate  Reformatory  Schools  for 
JuvenUe  Offenders  in  Ireland.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Upon  application  from  the  managers  of  reformatory  schools,  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  may  appoint  a  proper  person 
to  be  inspector  of  reformatory  schools  in  Ireland,  and  any  institution 
reported  to  be  useful  and  efficient  for  its  purpose  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
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reformatory  schooL     When  a  reformatory  school  is  certified  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenaat,  notice  of  the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette. 
The  grand  jury  of  any  cotmty  or  the  council  of  any  borough,  may,  upon 
application,  grant  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  such 
offenders  sentenced  or  detained  in  the  reformatory  schools.     But  no  money 
to  be  granted  to  schools  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  same  has  been  certified 
by  the  chief  secretary.     The  grand  juries  or  councils  may  contract  with 
the  managers  for  the  reception  of  offenders  firom  the  county  or  borough. 
If  any  person  whose  age  does  not  exceed  16  years  is  convicted,  the  judge  or 
justice  may,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  passed  as  a  judgment,  direct  such 
offender  to  be  sent,  at  the  expiration  of  such  sentence,  to  some  reformatory 
school,  there  to  be  detained  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not 
exceeding  five  years.    No  offender,  however,  shall  be  sent  to  such  school 
unless  the  sentence  passed  for  his  punishment  shall  be  one  of  impi&onment 
for  15  days  at  the  least     Such  offenders  shall  only  be  sent  to  schools 
managed  by  persons  of  the  same  reUgious  belief  as  that  professed  by  their 
parents  or  guardians.     The  school  to  which  the  offender  is  committed  need 
not  be  named  in  the  sentence,  but  the  court  may  make  a  supplemental 
order  to  that  effect.      The  expense  of  conveyance  to  such  reformatory 
school  to  be  charged  on  the  county,  or  city  or  town  from  which  the  offender 
was  first  removed.    The  governor  of  prisons  having  the  custody  of  any 
juvenile  offender  who  .is  ordered  to  the  reformatory  shall  forward  with  such 
offender  a  duplicate  or  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitmeni  It  shall  be  lawful 
to  the  Treasury  to  defi*ay  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  juvenile  offender  so 
detained  in  any  reformatory  schooL     Any  person  absconding  or  guilty  of 
refiractory  conduct  at  the  reformatory  school  may  be  committed  to  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  period  not  exceed- 
ing six  calendar  months.    The  parent  of  juvenile  offenders  sent  to  reforma- 
tory schools  to  be  liable,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  to  contribute  to  his  or  her 
support  and  maintenance  a  sum  not  exceeding  5«.  a  week.    The  parent  or 
the  person  authorized  to  take  proceedings  may  apply  for  an  order  to 
diminish  or  to  increase  the  weekly  sum  payable  by  the  parent  under  such 
order,  ikot,  however,  to  exceed  5$.  weekly.    In  case  of  default  of  payment 
by  such  parent,  the  same  may  be  levied  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  by 
distress  and  sale  thereof,  and  when  no  sufficient  goods  can  be  found,  the 
justices  may  commit  the  defendant  to  the  house  of  correction  for  apy  term 
not  exceeding  ten  days.      The  managers  of  reformatory  schools  may, 
previous  to  the  discharge  of  any  juvenile  offender,  place  such  offender  on 
trial  with  some  person  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months.    Any 
person  withdrawing  any  young  person  from  any  reformatory  school,  or 
inducing  him  to  abscond  therefirom,  or  harbouring  or  concealing  such 
young  person,  or  preventing  him  fix>m  returning  to  such  school,  to  be 
liable  for  any  such  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  52.     Offenders  may 
be  removed  from  one  school  to  another. 
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JuDGMEivT  Act  Amendment. 

Cap.  CV. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  ISth  and  lAili  Years  of  her 
present  Majesty,  to  amend  the  Laws  concerning  Judgments  in  Ireland, 
(2nd  August,  1858.) 

Creditors  nnder  jadgment  decree,  order,  &c.,  may  file  supplemental  a£Sda- 
yits  of  facts  not  included  in  or  under  the  verification  of  oaths ;  such  supple- 
mental affidavits  to  have  the  same  e£fect  as  if  the  facts  had  been  verified  in 
the  original  affidavits.  Any  defeat  in  the  affidavit  not  to  invalidate  titles 
under  judicial  sales. 
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2r  &  22^  Victoria- 


united  KINGDOM. 

East  Indu  Loan. 

Cap.  m.— -4n  Act  for  enabling  the  East  India  Company  to  raise  Money  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Service  of  the  Government  of  India.  (22nd 
March,  1858.) 

The  East  India  Company,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  may  raise  a  loan  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  millions  upon  bonds  to  be  issued  by 
the  Company.  All  bonds  and  debentures  issued,  and  the  principal  moneys 
and  interest  secured,  to  be  charged  on  the  revenue  of  India. 

Chief  Justige  of  Bombat. 

Cap.  XXXn. — An  Act  to  make  valid  certain  Acts  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
of  Bombay.     (12th  July,  1858.) 

Inoumbebed  Estates  (West  Indies)  Act  Amendment. 

Cap.  XCVI. — An  Act  to  amend  "  the  West  Indies  Incumbered  Estates  Acty 

1854."    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Government  of  New  Caledonu. 

Cap.  XCIX, — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Government  of  New  Caledonia. 

(2nd  August,  1858.) 

New  Caledonia  to  be  held  to  comprise  all  such  territories  within  the  domi««r 
nions  of  her  Majesty  as  are  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  east  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  to  the  north  by  Simpson's  river  and  the  Finlay  branch  of  the 
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Peace  river,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  include  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  and  all  other  islands  adjacent  to  the  said  territories.  Her 
Mfyesty  by  order  in  Council  may  make  or  provide  for  the  making  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  others  in  New  Caledonia. 
Her  Majesty  may  establish  a  local  legislature  in  New  Caledonia,  to  consist 
of  the  Governor  and  a  council,  or  a  council  and  assembly,  to  be  composed 
of  such  and  so  many  persons,  and  to  be  appointed  or  elected  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  expedient.  All  judgments  given  in  any  civil  suit  in  New 
Caledonia  to  be  subject  to  appeal  to  her  Majesty  in  Council.  No  part  of 
the  colony  of  Vancouver's  Island,  as  at  present  established,  to  be  comprised 
within  New  Caledonia  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  but  her  Majesty  may, 
upon  an  address  from  the  legislature  of  that  island,  annex  that  island  to  the 
island  of  New  Caledonia. 


Government  of  Indu. 

Cap.  CVL — An  Act  far  the  better  Government  of  India.  (2nd 
August,  1858.) 

The  Government  of  the  territories  in  the  possession  or  imder  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  and  all  powers  in  relation  to  such  Govern- 
ment vested  in  the  Company  in  trust  for  her  Majesty,  to  cease  to  be  vested 
in  the  same,  and  to  be  vested  in  her  Majesty,  and  be  exercised  in  her  name. 
India  to  be  governed  by  and  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty,  and  all  the 
territorial  and  other  revenues  of  or  arising  in  India,  and  all  tributes  uid 
other  payments  to  be  received  for  and  in  the  name  of  her  Majesty.  One 
of  her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
heretofore  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company  or  Board  of  Control 
Four  principal  Secretaries  and  four  under  Secretaries  of  State  may  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Should  a  fifth  principal  Secretary  of  State  be 
appointed,  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  India.  A  Council  of 
India,  to  consist  of  fifteen  members,  shall  be  established;  the  first  council 
to  be  appointed  as  follows:  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  elect  from  among  the  Directors  seven  persons,  and  her  Majesty 
eight  persons,  and  any  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  by  her  Majesty.  The  major 
part  of  the  council  to  be  persons  who  shall  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in 
India.  Every  member  of  the  council  is  appointed  or  elected  to  hold  his  office 
during  good  behaviour.  No  member  of  the  council  being  capable  of  sitting 
or  voting  in  Parliament  The  salary  of  each  member  of  council  to  be  l,200iL, 
payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  India,  and  to  any  member  resigning  by  reason 
of  infirmity,  afl^r  holding  the  office  for  ten  years,  there,  may  be  allowed  a 
retiring  pension  during  life  of  500L  The  secretaries  and  other  officers 
and  servants  on  the  home  establishment  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India,  to  form  the 
establishment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  council  The  council,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted  in 
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the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  government  of  India  and  the  cor- 
respondence with  India^  every  order  or  communication  sent  to  be  signed  by 
one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State.    The  Secretary  of  State  to  divide 
the  conncil  into  committees  for  the  more  convenient  transaction  of  business. 
The  Secretary  of  State  being  the  president  of  the  council,  with  power  to 
appoint  any  member  of  the  council  as  vice-president.     In  case  of  difference 
of  opinion  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  final,  and  both 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  any  member  of  die  council  so  objecting  to  have 
the  power  to  enter  his  opinion  and  the  reason  for  the  same  in  the  minutes 
of  the  proceeding.     Every  order  or  communication  proposed  to  be  sent  to 
India  to  be  open  to  the  perusal  of  members  of  council  who  may  record 
their  opinion.     If  a  majority  of  the  council  record  their  opinions  against 
any  act  proposed  to  be  done,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  if  he  do  not  defer 
to  the^opinions  of  the  majority,  record  his  reasons  for  acting  in  opposition 
thereto.     Any  order,  not  being  an  order  for  which  the  majority  of  votes  at 
a  meeting  is  made  necessary,  which  might  have  been  sent  through  the 
secret  committee,  may  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  without  com- 
municating with  the  counciL      The  appointments  hitherto  made  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  be  made  by  her  Majesty,  and  all  appointments  made 
in  India  to  continue  to  be  made  there.     All  lands  and  hereditaments,  and 
all  real  and  personal  property  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  vest  in  her 
Majesty  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of  India.     The  expenditure  of 
the  revenues  of  India,  both  in  India  and  elsewhere,  to  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  council,  and  no  grant  to  be  made  with- 
out the  concurrence  oif  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  council. 
The  dividend  of  the  Company,  and  existing  and  future  debts  and  liabilities 
and  expenses,  to  be  charged  on  the  revenues  of  India.     The  revenues  re- 
mitted to  Great  Britain,  and  moneys  arising  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  counciL      When  any  order  is  sent  to  India 
directing  the  actual  conmiencement  of  hostilities  by  her  Majesty's  forces  in 
India,  the  fact  of  such  order  having  been  sent  shall  be  communicated  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  three  months.     And,  except  for  pre- 
venting or  repelling  actual  invasion  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  or 
under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  the  revenue  of  India  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  be  applicable  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
any  military  operation  carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of  such 
possessions  by  her  Majesty's  forces  charged  upon  such  revenue.     The  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  East  India  Company  to  be  deemed  to  be  the 
Indian  military  and  naval  forces  of  her  Majesty,  and  to  remain  under  the 
same  conditions  of  service.     All  persons  who  hold  any  office,  employment, 
or  commission  under  the  said  Company  in  India  to  be  deemed  to  hold  such 
offices  under  her  Majesty.     All  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  or  Board 
of  Control  to  remain  in  force.      All  functions  and  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  relation  to  the  government  of  India  to  cease,  and  the  Board  of 
Control  was  abolished.     All  books,  records,  and  archives  of  the  Company 
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to  be  delivered  into  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council.  In  all  actions,  suits,  and  all  proceedings,  by  or  against  the  Com- 
pany, pending  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  Company.  AU  treaties 
made  by  the  Company  to  be  binding  on  her  Majesty,  and  all  contracts  made 
by  the  Company  may  be  enforced  by  or  against  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council.  But  neither  the  Secretary  of  State,  nor  any  member  of  the 
Council,  shall  be  personally  liable  in  respect  of  any  such  contracts.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  pay  to  the  Company  out  of  the  revenue  of 
India  the  expenses  of  and  incident  to  the  payment  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  dividend  of 
such  stock,  and  of  keeping  the  books  of  the  Company  for  transfer,  &c  The 
Company  shall  still  preserve  a  preference  in  respect  of  their  dividend  on  the 
capital  stock  and  security  fund. 
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No.  CXLV.— POOR-RATE  AND  PAUPERISBl 

Statement  of  the  Amount  expended  for  Maintenance  and  Out-ReUef  only ^  for 
the  Half-year  ended  at  Michaelmas  1858  and  1859. 

Thb  amount  expended  in  645  unions  and  parishes,  during  the  h'alf-year 
ending  at  Michaelmas^  18599  was — ^for  in-maintenance,  48597562. ;  ouirdoor 
relief,  l,427,624t ;  total,  l9913,380t  The  population  of  the  places  referred 
to  was  17,669,641,  according  to  the  census  of  1851.  The  sum  expended- 
for  irremovable  poor  can  be  shown  for  608  unions  and  single  parishes 
only,  which  contain  about  15-1 7th8  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
kingdom.  The  sum  expended  in  them  for  relief  during  the  half-year 
was — for  irremovable  poor,  in-maintenance,  63,666Z. ;  out-door  relief, 
332,060t— total,  395,726i  ;  other  paupers,  in-maintcnance,  318,966;  out- 
door relief,  994,628/.— total,  l,313,594t  The  cost  of  relief  to  the  irre- 
movable paupers  was  30*1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  relief  to  the  other 
paupers  during  the  half-year ;  but  during  the  half-year  ended  at  Lady-day, 
1858,  the  ratio  was  30*8,  so  that  the  proportion  has  fallen  0*7  during  that 
period.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  half-years  ended  at  Lady-day,  1858 
and  1859,  in  643  unions  and  single  parishes,  was — 1858,  2,127,711^; 
1859, 1,912,6132.— decrease,  215,098,  or  10-1  per  ceni  The  average  price 
of  wheat  during  the  same  half-years  was — ^in  1858,  49«.  2j^<2.,  and  in  1859, 
4U.  2j^d  per  imperial  quarter.  The  average  contract  prices  of  certain 
articles  of  food  supplied  to  the  guardians  during  the  same  periods  were  as 
follows : — ^Bread,  in  Birmingham,  6d.  per  4lb.  loaf,  in  both  1858  and  1859 ; 
but  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  5^d  in  1858,  and  3|d  in  1859 :  potatoes,  at 
Lambeth,  per  ton,  in  1858,  140«.,  and  in  1859,  85«. ;  mutton  and  beef,  per 
stone  of  14  lbs.,  in  Lambeth,  1858,  7s.  8d.,  and  in  1859,  6«.  4d. ;  butter, 
per  lb.,  Lambeth,  1858,  llfdl,  1859,  llj^d;  cheese,  per  lb.,  Lambeth, 
1858,  6id.,  1859,  5}rf.;  tea,  per  lb.,  Lambeth,  1858,  2«.  lOi,  1859, 
2«.  5(2. ;  sugar,  per  lb.,  Lambeth,  1858,  5j^d,  1859,  4^d  The  extent  of 
employment  among  the  labouring  population  is  shown  by  the  declared  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  as  follows: — In  the  half-year  ended  31st  March, 
1858,  the  imports  amounted  to  61,549,0032.,  and  the  exports  to  49,929,9352. ; 
and  in  the  half-year  ended  31st  March,  1859,  the  imports  amounted  to 
61,412,9082.,  and  exports  to  60,824,7962.  The  decrease  in  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  last  half-year  was  spread  over  every  division ;  the  greatest 
decrease  being  in  the  north-western  district,  21*7  per  cent,  and  the  smallest 
in  the  Welsh  district,  2*3  per  cent 


No.  CXLVL— LONDON  CORPORATION. 

Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London^ 
for  the  Years  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857.     (Mr.  Hankey.)    (350.) 

Thjb  receipts  of   the  Corporation  were  as  follows : — In   1854,  ordinary 
receipts,     200,8722.;     extraordinary,     428,2972,:      in    1855,    ordinary, 
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197,2862. ;  extraordinary,  202,0662. :  and  in  1857,  ordinary,  205,2981. ; 
extxaordinary,  386,1532.  The  ordinary  revenue  in  1857  comprised  amongst 
other  incomes,  freehold  and  leasehold  rents,  62,0302. ;  rente  of  the  Fins* 
bury  estate,  21,5412. ;  markets,  26,3612. ;  coal  duty,  64,2382. ;  metage, 
&c,  on  com,  fruit,  &c.,  14,0392.  The  extraordinary  receipts  included 
350,0002.  money  raised  to  meet  outstanding  bonds.  The  expenditure  was 
as  follows: — In  1854,  ordinary,  170,6472.;  extraordinary,  426,5492. :  in 
1855,  ordinary,  225,1212.;  extraordinary,  193,661i.:  in  1856,  ordmary, 
202,8852. ;  extraordinary,  73,5052. :  and  in  1857,  ordinary,  204,0302L ;  and 
extraordinary,  151,9022.  The  principal  items  of  the  ordinary  expenditure, 
in  1857,  were : — Prisons :  Newgate,  House  of  Correction,  Debtors'  Prisons, 
and  City  Prison,  37,1322.  Expense  of  the  civil  government  of  the 
City,  33,8592.  Extraordinary  bonds  paid  off  New  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market,  55,0002. ;  Clerkenwdl  improvements,  84,98421  The  debt  due  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  was,  on  the  1st  January,  1854, 
1,314,7002.;  1855,1,665,7002.;  1856,1,827,7002,;  1857, 1,867,7002. ;  and 
1858,  1,982,6002.  The  debt  included  92,7002.  for  new  House  of  Correction 
at  Holloway;  388,0002.  for  new  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market;  540,0002L  for 
New  Cannon  Street;  188,0002.  for  Clerkenwell  improvements,  &c. 


No.  CXLVn.— POOR  RELIEF. 


Total  Number  of  Women  and  Children  chargeable  to  any  Poor^Law  Unum, 
4rc.y  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Year  1856,  in  consequence  of  the  Pereone 
by  whom  Ihey  were  usually  maintained  being  confined  for  any  Offence  againU 
Ae  Game  Laws,  and  the  total  Cost  of  Ae  Maintenance  of  such  Persons, 
either  in  Out'door  or  In-door  Relief    (Mr.  Colville.)    (69.) 

DuHiNQ  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1856,  there  were  chargeable,  in 
consequence  of  game-law  offences  in  England  and  Wales,  235  women^  and 
780  children;  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  705L 


No.  CXLVIIL— PARLIAMENTARY  VOTERa 

Number  of  Voters  which  appear  on  the  Parliamentary  Register  for  each 
County,  City,  and  Borough  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Year  1856 ; 
and  of  the  Number  of  Voters  who  recorded  their  Votes  for  the  several 
Candidates  at  the  last  General  Election  in  each  County,  City,  and  Borough 
in  which  the  Return  was  contested.  (Lord  Naas.)  28th  August^  1857. 
(329.     Sess.  2.) 

A  COMPABISON  of  the  number  of  voters  vith  the  number  of  those  which 
recorded  their  votes  show  the  following  results: — England:  in  the 
county  of  Bedford  the  number  of  voters  registered  was  4,276 ;  and  those 
who  recorded  their  votes,  2,881 :  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Northern,  regis- 
tered voters,  7,390 ;  recorded  their  votes,  5,982 :  Essex,  Southern,  registered, 
6,216;    voted,  4,185:    Hereford,  registered,  7,330;  voted,  5,566:   Kent, 
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Eastern^  registered,  8,117;  voted,  4,777 — Western,  registered,  8,993; 
voted,  6,822:  Middlesex,  registered,  15,269;  voted,  8,321:  Stafford, 
Northern,  registered,  9,739;  voted,  6,732:  Sussex,  Eastern,  registered, 
6,056;  voted,  4,843:  York,  North  Riding,  registered,  12,105;  voted, 
9,643.  Wales :  Glamorgan,  registered,  6,356 ;  voted,  4,992 :  Flint,  regis- 
tered, 2,889;  voted,  2,046:  Denbigh,  registered,  861;  voted,  666. 
Scotland:  Ayr,  registered,  3,976 ;  voted,  3,121 :  Lanark,  registered,  3,124; 
voted,  2,430.  Ireland:  Cork,  registered,  15,633;  voted,  15,905:  Antrim, 
registered,  9,676 ;  voted,  10,560  :  Clare,  registered,  3,745 ;  voted,  5,534 : 
Down,  registered,  10,759 ;  voted,  14,915 :  Dublin,  registered,  6,123 ;  voted, 
6,448 :  Kilkenny,  registered,  5,124 ;  voted,  6,553  :  Londonderry,  regis- 
tered, 5,081 ;  voted,  6,419:  Wexford,  registered,  6,371 ;  voted,  9,698. 

Among  the  cities  and  boroughs  the  following  facts  appear : — England : 
Aylesbury  had  1,417  registered  voters,  but  only  957  voted:  Chester, 
registered,  2,428;  voted,  1,745:  Carlisle,  registered,  1,223;  voted,  984: 
Derby,  registered,  2,479;  voted,  1,330:  Plymouth,  registered,  2,604; 
voted,  1,757  :  Sunderland,  registered,  2,493 ;  voted,  2,001  :  Dover,  regis- 
tered, 2,045;  voted,  1,316:  Greenwich,  registered,  7,888;  voted,  5,055; 
Liverpool,  registered,  18,314;  voted,  13,681:  Manchester,  registered, 
18,283 ;  voted,  13,786  :  Salford,  registered,  4,028 ;  voted,  3,144  :  Leicester, 
registered,  4,153 ;  voted,  3,072  :  London  (City),  registered,  19,656 ;  voted, 
11,133;  Tower  Hamlets,  registered,  27,980;  voted,  1,440:  Finsbury, 
r^stered,  21,861;  voted,  10,365:  Norwich,  registered,  6,175;  voted, 
3,964:  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  registered,  5,870;  voted,  3,778:  Notting- 
ham, registered,  5,650;  voted,  2,858  :  Lambeth,  registered,  20,012;  voted, 
12,548:  Southwark,  registered,  10,170;  voted,  6,607:  Worcester,  regis- 
tered, 2,560;  voted,  1,601.  Scotland:  Aberdeen,  registered,  2,346; 
voted,  1,884:  Glasgow,  registered,  18,118;  voted,  11,210:  Leith,  regis- 
tered, 1,973;  voted,  1,522:  Falkirk,  registered,  1,473;  voted,  1,261. 
Ireland :  Belfast,  registered,  3,518 ;  voted,  5,055 :  Dublin,  registered^ 
9,905 ;  voted,  14,321 :  Galway,  registered,  1,115  ;  voted,  1,587. 


Ko.  GXUX.— ELECTORS. 

Number  of  Eleetor$  for  each  County  or  Division  of  County  in  England  and 
Walee^  whose  Names  were  upon  the  Register  ai  the  last  Election,  distin" 
guishing  the  Number  of  Electors  Resident  or  Non-resident ;  also  in  such 
Counties  or  Division  of  Counties  which  were  contested,  the  Number  ef  Non- 
resident Electors  who  were  Unpolled  at  such  Elections,  S^c.    (Mr*  Facke.) 

In  the  county  of  Bedford  there  were  4,332  electors  on  the  register,  of 
whom  3,284  were  resident,  and  948  non-resident  The  number  of  non- 
resident electors  unpolled  was  640.  In  the  county  of  Bucks  there  were 
5,353  electors  on  the  register,  of  whom  4,015  were  resident,  and  1,338 
non-resident      In   the  county  of  Chester,  Northern,  there   were  6,693 
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electors  on  the  register,  of  whom  5,214  were  resid^it,  and  1,474  non- 
resident In  the  county  of  Essex,  Southern,  there  were  6,169  electors  on 
the  register,  of  whom  4,279  were  resident,  and  1,890  non-resident:  987 
electors  were  unpolled.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Northern,  there  were 
12,352  electors  on  the  register,  of  whom  11,001  were  resident,  and  1,351 
non-resident ;  and  in  the  Southern  portion  there  were  20,460  electors  on 
the  register,  of  whom  17,926  were  resident,  and  2,534  non-resident. 


No.  CL.— MABRIAGES,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 

TcJ>le8  of  ike  Number  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  registered  in  Englcmd 
in  the  Years  1857  and  1858. 

In  the  year  1857,  with  a  population  of  17,927,609,  ac^sording  to  the  census 
of  1851,  there  were  159,097  marriages,  663,071  births,  and  419,815  deaths. 
The  births  included  339,998  males,  and  323,073  females.  The  deaths 
included'  212,356  males,  and  207,459  females.  The  marriages  were 
registered  as  follows : — 33,321,  in  the  quarter  ended  March ;  41,267,  June; 
38,669,  September;  and  45,840,  December.  The  births  were  registered  as 
follows: — 170,430  in  the  quarter  ended  March;  170,444,  June;  161,181, 
September;  and  161,016,  December.  The  deaths  were  registered  as 
follows:— 108,665  in  the  quarter  ended  March;  100,046,  June;  100,528, 
September;  and  110,576,  December. 

In  the  year  1858  there  were  156,297  marriages,  655,627  births,  and 
450,018  deaths.  The  births  included  335,027  males,  and  320,600  females. 
The  deaths  included  227,539  males,  and  222,479  females.  The  marriages  were 
registered  as  follows : — In  the  quarter  ended  March,  30,034 ;  June,  39,909 ; 
September,  38,628 ;  and  December,  47,726.  The  births  were  registered 
as  follows: — Quarter  ended  March,  171,001;  June,  169,170;  September, 
157,449 ;  and  December,  158,007.  The  deaths  were  registered  as  follows : — 
Quarter  ended  March,  125,902;  June,  107,193;  Septembei;,  98,260; 
and  December,  118,663. 


No.  CLI.— WESTMINSTER  NEW  PALACR 

Copies  of  Further  Correspondence  between  the  Treasury  and  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  and  between  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Works  and 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  respecting  his  Remuneration  as  Architect  of  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster  up  to  the  present  Time, 

FaoM  a  letter  of  Mr.  Russell  to  Sir  Charles  Barry,  dated  22nd  August 
1858,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  accounts  which  were  certified  was 
1,503,793^,  and  that  the  4  per  cent,  commission  on  such  sum  amounted  to 
60,1512.,  on  account  of  which  payments  had  been  made  to  Sir  Charles 
Barry  to  the  extent  of  54,7352.  leaving  a  sum  of  5,4162.,  due  thereon, 
which  with  a  further  commission  of  60/.,  made  a  balance  due  of  5,4762^ 
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Sir  Charles  claimed  other  1732,  commission  upon  amotmt  paid  for  salaries, 
&C. ;  but  this  sum  was  disallowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works.  Further 
correspondence  having  taken  place  with  respect  to  other  items  disallowed. 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  on  the  ISih  February,  1857,  put  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  to  make  such  allowances  in  future  as 
he  may  consider  just  and  proper,  but  enclosed  the  following  protest  in  order 
to  vindicate  himself  in  consequence  of  the  continual  reductions  made  on 
his  claims  upon  insufficient  grounds : — 

FaoTBST  of  the  Architeot  against  the  Decision  formed  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  in  respect  of  his  Claims,  and 
enforced  on  the  plea  of  an  alleged  Bargain  between  him  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  1839. 

Firstly.  Because  the  alleged  bar^n  was,  in  fact,  no  bargain,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  but  a  dictum  of  the  Government  of  1839,  issued  after 
nineteen  months'  progress  had  been  made  with  the  works  by  the  architect, 
upon  the  understanding  of  receiving  his  accustomed  commission  of  five  per 
cent  upon  outlay,  and  in  contravention  of  an  allowance  made  by  the  autno- 
rities  in  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Works  of  that  rate  of  commission, 
which  was  added  by  them  to  the  amount  of  his  estimate,  as  approved  by 
Parliament;  and  because,  that  although  this  dictum,  which,  contrary  to  aU 
precedent  and  professional  usa^e,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  just  claims 
of  the  architect  to  the  extent  of  10,000t,  was  yielded  to  by  him  at  the  time 
under  pressure,  his  acquiescence  was  conditional,  and  underi  a  protest  both 
then  and  on  various  subsequent  occasions  made  by  him  as  to  its  injustice, 
without  any  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  all  payments  made  to 
the  architect  from  time  to  time  in  the  interval  having  been  received  by  him 
as  only  on  account 

Secondly.  Because,  even  if  it  be  assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  dictum  of  the  Government  of  1839  constituted  a  bargain,  the  circum- 
stances have  been  entirely  altered,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was 
based  have  been  altogether  violated,  from  no  fault  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect, whereby  such  bargain  would  be  rendered  nuU  and  void. 

Thirdly.  Because  the  principle  of  dictation,  adopted  by  the  Government 
of  1839  towards  the  architect,  was  ordered  by  the  Treasurv  at  the  same 
time  to  be  applied  to  the  profession  at  large,  in  respect  of  all  ftiture  public 
buildings  thereafter  erected,  but  has  never  been  so  applied  in  any  single 
instance.  On  the  contrary,  the  architects  of  all  public  buildings,  since 
erected  and  now  in  progress,  have  been  paid,  and  are  still  being  paid,  at  the 
accustomed  rate  of  five  per  cent  upon  outlay,  and  in  some  instances  at 
even  a  higher  rate  of  percentage. 

Fourthly.  Because,  as  the  dictum  of  the  Government  of  1839  could  not 
have  contemplated  any  allowance  for  a  general  measurement  of  the  works 
(which  works,  being  at  first  contracted  for  in  the  gross,  rendered  all  such 
measurement  on  the  part  of  the  architect  unnecessary),  the  rate  of  commis- 
sion now  awarded  to  the  architect  by  the  Treasury,  namely,  three  per  cent 
for  the  aBsthetical,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  for  the  Qnancial  duties  which 
have  been  unexpectedly  thrown  upon  him,  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  of 
remuneration  sanctioned  even  by  the  dictum  of  the  Government  of  1839. 

Fifthly.  Because,  considering  the  difficulties  which  the  architect  has 
encountered  and  overcome  in  conducting,  during  a  period  of  nearly  20 
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years,  the  works  of  a  boUding  coyering  more  than  eight  acres  of  ground, 
containing  above  1,180  rooms,  19  halls,  126  staircases,  and  more  than  two 
miles  of  corridors,  passages,  &c.,  under  eight  successive  Governments, 
subject  to  the  interference  and  interruptions  of  fifteen  parliamentary  and 
other  official  inquiries,  and  to  the  constant  and  often  contradictory  orders 
resulting  from  opinions  expressed  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  involving 
extensive  changes  of  plan,  whereby  no  less  than  12  official  residences  (now 
18  in  all)  and  a  large  amount  of  extra  accommodation  have  been  provided 
beyond  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  original  design,  thus  increasing 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  building  more  than  50  per  cent*,  and  occasion- 
ing constant  revisions  and  recastings  of  the  design  of  the  entire  structure ; 
also  considering  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  works  piecemeal  during 
the  constant  sittings  of  Parliament  in  temporary  structures,  and  in  portions 
of  the  old  and  new  buildings  on  the  same  site ;  the  forming  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building  on  a.  treacherous  soil,  partly  within  the  river,  and 
more  than  16  feet  below  the  level  of  high  water,  and  other  circumstances, — 
the  great  amount  of  extra  labours,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities  which  have 
thereby  been  thrown  upon  the  architect  have  not  been  duly  appreciated. 

Sixthly,  Because  it  is  evident  that  the  Treasury  must  be  aware  of  the 
injustice  of  its  decision,  inasmuch  as  it  now  invites  the  profession  at  large 
to  compete  for  employment  upon  the  intended  new  public  offices  (which  are 
proposed  to  be  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  far  greater  than  that  of  the  New 
I^alace  at  Westminster),  on  the  understanding  that  the  architect  or  archi- 
tects to  be  employed  will  be  paid  the  accustomed  commission  of  five  per 
cent  upon  outlay. 

Seventhly.  Because,  after  every  effort  to  have  the  case  fairly  tested  upon 
its  merits,  and  repeated  offers  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  abide  by  the 
result  of  an  arbitration,  on  a  broad  and  equitable  principle,  unfettered  by 
legal  technicalities,  the  Treasury  has  pertinaciously  reftised  to  accede  to  any 
arbitration  whatever,  and  has  determmed  to  keep  the  case  in  its  own  hands, 
and  to  dictate  its  own  terms. 

And,  lastly.  Because,  by  the  decision  in  question,  which,  practically,  as  is 
well  known  m  all  cases  between  an  individual  and  the  Government,  leaves 
the  architect  little  or  no  chance  of  a  remedy  at  law,  the  Treasury  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  hnn,  whereby  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  country  are  compromised. 

(Signed)        Ghables  Babbt. 

This  protest  having  been  laid  before  the  Treasury,  the  Conmiissioner  of 
Works  was  desired  to  make  any  observation  upon  it  he  might  have 
to  offer,  and  on  the  24th  April,  1857,  Sir  B.  Hall,  in  answer,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  in  1839  the  agreement  was  that  Sir  C.  Barry  was 
to  receive  25,000Z.  remuneration  for  his  time,  trouble,  and  expense  in  the 
superintendence,  direction,  and  completion  of  the  intended  new  building, 
and  showed  that  Sir  C.  Barry  received  in  twenty  years  80,000L,  which  is 
in  itself  a  reward  quite  unprecedented  in  the  practice  of  architectura 

On  the  llth  January,  1858,  Sir  B.  Hall  laid  before  the  Treasury  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  C.  Barry  respecting  the  works  at  the  new  Houses  at 
Westminster,  in  which  he  informed  Sir  C.  Barry  that  he  would  not  apply 
to  Parliament  for  any  ftirther  grant  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  works 
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for  the  completion  of  the  new  Palace  until  he  should  have  furnished  him 
with  certain  accounts^  specifications^  and  estimates  therein  particularized. 
These  specifications  and  estimates^  amounting  to  68^9242.,  were  afterwards 
given  on  the  18th  February,  1858;  but  the  information  given  was  not 
sufficiently  explicit,  and  Sir  B.  Hall  declined  making  any  recommendation 
for  a  vote  previous  to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry. 


No.  CIIL— KEWSPAPEBa 

Return  of  the  Registered  Newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
Number  of  Stamps  at  One  Penny  issued  to  each,  and  also  of  registered 
Publications,  and  of  Stamps  issued  to  them.  (Mr.  Crawford.)  29tii  July, 
1858.     (^489.) 

Ufwabds  of  800  newspapers  are  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  First 
amongst  these  is  the  Times,  for  which,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1857,  there 
were  issued  677,327  stamps  at  Id.,  and  265,807  at  l^d. ;  next  came  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  for  which  there  were  issued  359,051  stamps  at 
Id,  and  25,000  at  l^d.  For  the  Morning  Post  there  were  issued  105,000 
stamps;  Morning  Herald,  67,000;  Morning  Advertiser,  30,000;  Daily 
News,  64,900;  Evening  Mail,  120,000;  Express,  149,000;  Lloyd's  Weekly 
73,000;  London  Gazette,  130,000;  News  of  the  World,  166,000; 
Punch,  45,000 ;  Shipping  Gazette,  90,000 ;  Sun,  52,000 :  Stamford  Mer- 
cury, 80,000;  Weekly  Dispatch,  74,000;  Liverpool  Mercury,  84,500; 
Mark  Lane  Express,  78,000;  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  166,800; 
Magnet,  85,900;  Publishers'  Circular,  45,500;  Record,  117,500;  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  53,000;  North  British  Advertiser,  194,000;  Daily 
Express,  Ireland,  161,000;  General  Advertiser,  148,500;  Cork  Con- 
stitution, 40,000. 

Among  the  smaller  publications  there  were — ^the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, 
Beautiful  Poetry,  Bible  Society  Reporter,  Bibliotheca  Scientia  Londinensis, 
British  Millennial  Harbinger,  British  Temperance  Advocate,  Catholic  School, 
Christian  Annotator,  Circulator,  Colliery  Guardian,  Earthen  Vessel, 
Educator,  Englische  Correspondenz,  Gazette  of  Fashion,  Gospel  Missionary, 
Gavazzi's  Free  Word,  Galvanized  Iron  Roofi,  Herald  of  Peace,  Inquirer, 
Jewish  Chronicle,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Lady's  News,  L'Eco  di 
Sayonarola,  Le  Courier  de  I'Europe,  L'  Honune,  Masonic  Mirror,  Magnet, 
Missionary  Herald,  Man  of  Ross  Miscellany,  Nonconformist,  Notices  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  News  of  the  Week,  Nouvelle  Chronique  de  Jersey, 
Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,  People,  People's  Paper,  Petites  Affiches  de 
Londres,  Philanthropist,  Protestant  World,  Review,  Sentinel,  Tribune, 
Vegetarian  Messenger,  Bauer  Cymru,  Silurian,  Yr  Haul,  &c.,  &c. 
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No.  CLm.— LAND  REGISTRT  OFFICE. 

Return  from  each  of  the  Land  Registry  Offices  in  the  Counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Yorky  and  in  the  Bedford  Level,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  of 
the  Amount  of  Fees  annually  paid  in  respect  of  registering  Assurances, 
and  of  the  Amount  of  the  Sums  annually  paid  in  respect  of  Searches,  8fc* 
(Samuel  Gurney.)    28th  May,  1858.     (501.) 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex  the  number  of  assurances  registered  firom  1848 
to  1857  averaged  14,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  for  registries, 
and  for  searches,  about  6,500^  per  annum.  The  salaries  and  emoluments 
amounted  to  2,000t  In  the  East  Riding  of  York  the  number  of  assurances 
averaged  1,400,  and  the  total  fees  paid  for  registries  and  searches  about 
600t  In  the  North  Riding  of  York  the  number  of  assurances  registered 
was  about  1,700,  and  the  money  paid  for  registering  and  searches  600t 
In  the  West  Riding  of  York  the  number  of  assurances  roistered  was 
9,000,  and  the  amount  paid  for  registries  and  searches  about  2,400L 
In  Bedford  Level  there  were  registered  about  80  assurances  per  annum, 
and  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  registries  and  seaches  was  about  100/L 
In  Ireland,  the  number  of  assurances  registered  was  in  1858,  11,000,  for 
which  fees  were  paid  to  the  extent  of  6,500t  There  were,  moreover,  made 
1,500  searches,  for  which  fees  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  4,500L,  making 
a  total  for  registries  and  searches  of  ll,000t  The  salaries  of  oflScers  and 
emoluments  of  clerks,  56  in  all,  amounted  to  10,000^  per  annum. 


No.  CLIV.— REGISTRY  OF  DEEDS  (DUBLIN). 

Copies  of  Treasury  Minutes,  dated  8tA  June,  \2ili  August,  and  \st  October, 
185^,  in  reference  to  the  Classificaiion  and  Salaries  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
Office,  DuhUn.    (Mr.  Grogan.)    2nd  August,  1858.    (512.) 

A  Public  Register  Office  was  established  in  Dublin  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  for  registering  all  deeds,  convey- 
ances, and  wills ;  but  the  Act  which  at  present  regulates  the  Office  is  the 
3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  87,  by  which  the  establishment  was  made  to 
consist  of  a  registrar,  with  a  salary  of  1,5002.  per  annum ;  two  assistant 
registrars,  with  salaries  of  7002.  per  annum,  and  4502.  per  annum  respec- 
tively ;  and  three  clerks,  with  salaries  of  2502.,  2502.,  and  1002,  respectively. 
There  was  also  a  provision  to  enable  the  Registrar  to  meet  the  pressing  and 
fluctuating  demands  of  the  public  by  employing  additional  clerks,  and  pay- 
ing them  by  the  week  for  the  work  actually  done  The  35th  section  of  the 
Act,  moreover,  gave  to  the  Treasury  power  to  determine  firom  time  to  time 
what  number  of  persons  should  be  employed,  the  duty  which  should  be 
performed  by  each  individual,  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  paid  to  each,  as 
well  as  **  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  all  or  any  one  of  the  individuals 
now  appointed  or  employed,  or  hereafter  to  be  employed  in  the  Register 
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Office,  or  to  reduce  the  salary  of  any  individuaL  The  only  limitation  to 
these  comprehensive  powers  was  a  proviso,  to  the  eflTect  that  no  reduction 
should  be  made  in  the  salary  of  the  then  registrar,  and  no  alteration  in  the 
tenure  by  which  he  held  his  office,  and  that  every  regulation  made  by  the 
Treasury  under  the  Act  should  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  not  be  conclusive  until  after  the  end  of  the  session.  These  extensive 
powers,  however,  have  been  but  sparingly  used  by  the  Treasury.  The 
salary  of  the  registrar,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  was  reduced  to 
l^OOL  per  annum,  from  l,500t ;  and  the  other  officers  receive  as  follows  : 
— The  first  assistant  registrar  600^,  instead  of  700^  ;  the  second  assistant 
registrar  500^,  instead  of  450^ ;  the  first  clerk  300L,  instead  of  2502. ; 
the  second  250^  ;  the  third  100^,  as  per  schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  registrar,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  appoint- 
ing such  clerks  only  as  might  be  required  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  demands  of  the  office,  and  paying  them  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  had  been  able  to  perform,  appointed  a  large  number 
of  permanent  clerks,  divided  into  classes,  receiving  difierent  rates  of  weekly 
salary,  and  contributing  to  the  Superannuation  Fund ;  and  as  the  whole 
number  so  appointed  was  larger  than  was  required  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
only  such  amount  of  work  was  demanded  from  each  person  as  was  consi- 
dered a  fair  equivalent  for  the  salary  which  had  been  previously  assigned 
to  him. 

Objection  having  been  made  to  such  proceeding,  Ae  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury passed  a  minute,  providing  that  the  establishment  of  the  Registrar  of 
Deeds  shall  consist,  as  at  present,  of  a  registrar  and  two  assistant  registrars, 
but  that  the  assistant  registrars  shall  derive  the  benefit  of  a  graduated 
increase  of  salary  by  length  of  service.  That  there  shall  be  three  classes  of 
clerks,  with  graduated  increases  of  salary — ^the  first  class  to  consist  of  two 
clerks,  the  second  of  ten  clerks,  the  third  of  twenty  clerks,  and  that  these 
persons  shall  be  selected  from  those  now  upon  the  establishment,  and  those 
employed  by  the  registrars  at  weekly  salaries.  That  no  persons  shall 
henceforth  be  employed  by  the  registrar  except  by  piecework,  at  so  much 
per  folio,  and  only  in  such  proportion  as  to  meet  the  pressing  and  fluctuating 
demands  of  the  office.  That  such  persons  should  be  paid  out  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  office,  and  a  return  made  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  have  been  so  employed,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
each,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  should  be  immediately  called 
to  the  necessity  (whenever  it  may  arise)  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
permanent  strength  of  the  office. 

By  another  Treasury  minute,  dated  the  12th  August,  1857,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Ireland  was  determined  to  consist  of— 
One  registrar,  at  l,200t  per  annum.  Two  assistant  registrars:  one  at600i, 
rising  by  25L  per  annum  to  700L;  one  at  500i,  rising  by  25L  per  annum 
to  600L  Two  first-class  clerks  :  one  at  300Z.,  rismg  by  151.  to  360L  ;  one 
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at  300^^  rising  by  152.  to  3602. ;  and  one  of  the  two  rising  by  202.  fiom 
3602.  to  4002.  per  annum.  Ten  second-class  clerks :  each  rising  from  150L 
per  annum  by  102.  per  annum  to  2502.  Twenty  third-class  clerks:  each 
rising  from  802.  per  annum  by  52.  per  annum  to  1302.  per  annum.  So  many 
transcribers  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  after  the  first  appointment  of  all 
persons  now  employed  who  are  not  absorbed  in  the  above  classes,  from  20& 
a  week,  rising  by  la.  a  week  to  SOa.  a  week. 
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2P  &  22^  ViCTORIiB. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Pbopbbtt  Qualotoation. 

Cap.  XXVI. — An  Act  to  abolish  the  Property  QimUfication  of  Members  of 
Parliament     (28th  June,  1858.) 

The  several  Acts  and  parts  of  AciB,  viz.,  9th  Anne,  cap.  6 ;  33rd  Geo.  11., 
cap.  20 ;  59tli  Geo.  IIL,  cap.  37 ;  Ist  and  2nd  Vict,  cap.  48 ;  39th  and 
40th  Geo.  IIL,  cap.  67;  40th  Geo.  IIL,  cap.  38  (Ireland);  and  41st 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  101^  regulating  the  qualifications  of  members  to  serve  in 
the  United  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  repealed. 

Mabbiaoes. 

Cap.  XL VI. — An  Act  to  remove  Doubts  as  to  the  Validity  of  certain 

Marriages  of  British  Subjects  abroad.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

All  marriages  which  have  been  solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  the  Russia 
Company  at  Moscow,  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Company  or  other  minister ; 
and  all  marriages  solemnized  in  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  or  its  dependencies, 
in  the  presence  of  her  Majesiy's  consul  there;  and  all  marriages  solemnized 
at  Ningpo,  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty's  consul  there,  to  be  held  as  valid 
as  if  the  same  had  been  solemnized  withhi  her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Jews. 

Cap.  XLIX. — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Relief  of  her  Majesty's  Subjects 

professing  the  Jewish  Religion.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

Where  it  shall  appear  to  either  House  of  Parliament  that  a  person  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  otherwise  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  such  house, 
is  prevented  from  so  sitting  and  voting  by  his  conscientious  objection  to 
take  the  oath  which  is  prescribed,  such  House  may  resolve  that  thenceforth 
any  person  professing  the  Jewish  religion,  in  taking  the  said  oath,  may 
omit  the  words,  "  and  I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,"  and  so  long  as  such  resolution  shall  continue  in  force,  the  said 
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oath,  when  taken  and  subscribed  by  any  person  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  may  be  modified  accordingly ;  and  the  taking  and  subscribing  by 
any  person  professing  the  Jewish  religion  of  the  oath  so  modified,  so  far  as 
respects  the  title  to  sit  and  vote  in  such  House  to  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  the  taking  and  subscribing  by  other  persons  of  the  said  oath  in  the 
form  required  by  the  Act  In  all  other  cases,  except  for  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment or  on  qualifying  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation  to  any  eccle- 
siastical benefice  in  Scotland,  whenever  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  shall  be  required  to  take  the  said  oath,  the 
words,  ^^  and  I  make*  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian," 
shall  be  omitted.  No  person  professing  the  Jewish  religion  to  hold  or 
exercise  the  office  of  Guardians  and  Justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of 
Regent  of  the  United  Eangdom,  under  whatever  name  or  title,  or  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Grreat  Seal 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  Deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  or  her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  When  any  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  possessed  by  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  same  is  to  devolve  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  the  time  being. 

COBRUFT  PbAOTICES  PbEVENTION. 

Cap.  LXXXVII. — An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Prevention  Act,  1854.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

A  candidate  may  provide  conveyance  for  any  voter  for  the  purpose  of 
polling  at  an  election.  An  election  auditor  is  not  to  act  as  election  agent 
The  word,  **  candidate  at  an  election,"  to  include  all  persons  elected  to  serve 
in  Parliament  at  such  election,  and  all  persons  nominated  as  candidates 
at  such  election,  or  who  shall  have  declared  themselves  candidates  at  such 
election  on  or  after  the  day  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ  for  such  election,  or 
after  the  dissolution  or  vacancy  in  c(msequence  of  which  such  writ  shall 
have  been  issued;  provided  that  nothing  dball  be  construed  to  impose  any 
liability  on  any  person  nominated  without  his  consent. 

LsoimiAor  Dbclabation. 

Cap.  XCIII. — An  Act  to  enable  Persons  to  establish  Legitimacy  and  the 
Validity  of  Marriages,  and  the  Right  to  be  deemed  Natural  born  Subjects. 
(2nd  August,  1858.) 

Any  natural  bom  subject  of  the  Queen,  or  any  person  whose  right  to  be 
deemed  a  natural  bom  subject  depends  wholly  or  in  part  on  his  legitimacy, 
or  on  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  being  domiciled  in  England  or  Ireland,  or 
claiming  any  real  or  personal  estate  situate  in  England,  may  apply  to  the 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  praying  for  a  decree  declaring 
that  the  petitioner  is  a  legitimate  child  of  b's  parents,  and  that  the  marriage 
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of  his  father  and  mother  was  a  valid  marriage.  Any  person  being  so 
domiciled  may  apply  to  the  same  court  for  a  decree  declaratory  of  his  right 
to  be  deemed  a  natural  bom  subject  of  her  Majesty.  Any  person  domiciled 
in  Scotland  or  claiming  any  heritable  or  moveable  property  situate  in 
Scotland^  may  raise  and  insist  on  an  action  of  declarator  before  the  Court 
of  Session  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  deemed  a  natural  bom  subject. 

New  Wbtts. 

Cap.  ex.— Jin  Act  to  extend  the  Act  of  the  24^  Year  of  King  George  III. 
c.  26,  for  issuing  Writs  during  the  Prorogation  or  Adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Speaker  may,  during  any  prorogation  or  adjournment,  issue  warrants 
for  making  out  new  writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House,  in  the 
room  of  any  member  who  has  accepted  any  office,  or  otherwise  vacated  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons* 

ENGLAND. 

Non-Pabochial  Reoistebs. 

Cap.  XXV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  concerning  Non^Parochial  Registers^ 
and  the  Acts  for  Marriagesy  and  for  registering  Births^  Deaths^  and 
Marriages  in  England,  and  concerning  Vaccination.    (14th  June,  1858.) 

The  Registrar-General  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  shall 
receive,  and  deposit  in  the  General  Register  Office,  all  the  registers  of 
births,  baptisms,  deaths,  burials,  and  marriages  now  in  the  custody  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Non-parochial  Registers  appointed  under  3rd  and  4thyict,  ' 
cap.  92.  In  every  case  in  which  an  inquest  shall  be  held  on  any  dead  body, 
the  coroner  shall  furnish  all  the  information  in  writing.  Vaccination  forms, 
as  required  by  the  16th  and  17th  Vict,  cap.  100,  are  to  be  furnished  to  the 
registrars,  and  delivered  by  them  to  the  medical  officers  and  practitioners. 

Habvet's  Chasitt. 

Cap.  XXIX. — An  Act  for  confirming  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  Sir  Eliab  Harveifs  Charity,  in  the  Town  of  Folkestone.    (28ih  June, 
1858.) 

Bbistol  MimiciPAL  Chabities. 

Cap.  XXX. — An  Act  for  confirming  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  certain  Municipal  Charities  in  the  City  of  Bristol     (28tib  June,  1858.) 

Bristol,  St.  Nicholas'  Aia>  St.  Leonabd's  Charities. 

Ca^.  XXXI. — An  Act  for  confirming  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  certain  Charities  in  the  Parishes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St  Leonard, 
in  the  City  of  Bristol    (28th  June,  1858.) 
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County  Manaqeuent. 

Cap.  XXXIIL — An  Act  far  the  better  Management  of  County  Rates. 
(12th  July,  1858.) 

In  any  county  having  one  commission  of  the  peace,  and  being  divided  into 
separate  divisions,  having  each  a  separate  county  treasurer,  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  may  prepare  the  basis  or  standard  of  rates  for  the 
whole  county.  The  justices  of  such  divisions  shall,  nevertheless,  raise  all 
county  rates,  and  administer  all  disbursements  thereout,  in  such  divisions  as 
heretofore. 

Hainattlt  Fobest. 
Cap.  XXXVII. — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  AUotmetit  of  the  CommonabU 
Lands  within  the  Boundaries  of  the  late  Forest  ofHatnauU,  in  the  County 
of  Essex.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

Municipal  Franchise. 

Cap.  XLIIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Municipal  Franchise  in  certain  Cases. 

(23rd  July,  1868.) 

Where  the  owner  of  any  house,  apartment,  or  dwelling,  rated  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  has  paid  all  money  due  on  account  of  any  rate  in  respect  of 
such  house,  the  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  all  municipal  privil^es  and 
franchises  under  the  5th  and  6th  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  as  if  he  was  rated 
instead  of  the  owner.  If  the  owner  so  rated  has  not  paid  such  rates,  the 
occupier  may  tender  the  amount,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same 
privileges. 

Chabhablb  Tbusts  Acts. 

Cap.  LI. — An  Act  further  to  continue  the  Exemption  of  certain  Charities  from 
tlte  Operation  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 

Retubns  to  the  Secbetabt  of  State. 

Cap.  LXYIL — An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Enactments  requiring  Returns  to  be 
made  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Certain  prison  reports,  borough  police  returns,  police  courts  returns,  bas- 
tardy returns,  and  juvenile  offenders'  returns,  to  be  discontinued,  as  they 
becamie  unnecessary. 

Detached  Pabts  ov  Counties. 

Cap.  LXVni. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  concerning  Detached  Parts  of 

Counties.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Detached  parts  of  counties  may  be  transferred,  for  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
stabulary. When  any  agreement  is  made  in  relation  thereto,  the  justices 
may  contract  for  tiie  care  of  prisoners. 
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Chelsea  Bbibge. 

Cap.  LXVL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  9ih  and  lOik  Victoriay  cap.  39,  and 
to  abolish  Foot-Passenger  Tolls  on  Chelsea  Bridge,  after  Payment  of  the 
Sum  of  80,000t  and  Interest    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Cowley's  Chabitt. 

Cap.  LXXXL — An  Act  for  confirming  a  Schema  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  Cowley's  Charity ,  in  the  Parish  of  Winsteady  in  the  County  of  lAnr 
coin.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

LooAL  Government. 

Cap.  XCVin.— -4n  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and  to 
make  further  Provision  for  the  Local  Government  of  Toums  and  Populous 
Districts.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Act  may  be  adopted  by  resolution  of  council,  improvement  commis- 
sioners, or  owners  and  ratepayers,  at  a  public  meeting  regularly  summoned. 
Even  places  not  having  a  known  or  defined  boundary  may  adopt  the  Act  by 
a  petition  signed  by  one-tenth  of  the  ratepayers  resident  within  such  boun- 
daries. The  duty  of  carrying  into  execution  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in  a 
local  board ;  and  such  local  board  to  be — (1.)  In  corporate  boroughs,  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses,  acting  by  the  council ;  (2.)  In  other  places, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  board  of  improvement  commissioners  as  the 
Board  of  Commissioners ;  (3.)  In  other  places,  such  number  of  elective 
members  as  may  be  determined  by  a  resolution  of  the  owners  and  rate- 
payers passed  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose.  The  local  board  to  have 
power  to  dispose  of  the  sewage,  and  to  contract  with  any  company  or  person 
for  the  sale  of  the  sewage,  or  for  the  distribution  of  it  over  any  land.  The 
local  board  may  themselves  undertake  or  contract  with  any  person  for  the 
proper  cleansing  and  watering  of  streets,  the  removal  of  house  refuse  fix)m 
premises,  and  tiie  cleansing  of  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools.  The  local 
board  may  make  'bye-laws  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances  arising  fi-om  snow, 
dust,  filth,  ashes,  and  rubbish,  within  their  district,  or  of  the  keeping  of 
^Tiimftlft  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health.  The  local  boards  may 
make  bye-laws  with  respect  to  the  level,  width,  and  construction  of  new 
streets,  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  walls  of  new  buildings — ^to  the 
sufficiency  of  space  about  buildings,  to  secure  a  free  circulation  of  air — 
and  to  the  drainage  of  buildings^  &c  When  any  house  or  building 
has  been  taken  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt  or  altered,  the  local  board  may 
prescribe  the  line  in  which  the  same  shall  be  rebuilt;  and  it  may  purchase 
premises  for  purposes  of  making  new  streets.  The  local  boards  may  also 
provide  for  sewering  of  parts  of  streets  not  being  highways,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors  of  any  canals,  railways,  &c.y  may  construct 
public  bridges,  &c.,  or  adopt  any  improvement  in  existing  bridges  over  or 
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under  canals,  railways,  or  tramroads.  The  provisions  of  the  **  Towns 
Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,"  with  respect  to  obstructions  and  nuisances  in  the 
streets,  fires,  places  of  public  resort,  hackney  carriages,  and  bathing,  to  be 
incorporated  with  this  Act.  Also  the  provisions  of  the  "  Towns  Improve- 
ment Clauses  Act,  1847,"  with  respect  to  the  naming  of  streets,  prevention 
of  smoke,  slaughter-houses,  clocks,  &c.  The  local  boards  to  have  power  to 
establish  markets,  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  ratepayers.  The 
other  clauses  refer  to  expenses  and  rates,  audit  of  accounts,  legal  proceed- 
ings, &C. 

Metbopolis  Local  Manaoement. 

Cap.  civ. — An  Act  to  alter  arid  amend  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  (1855),  and  to  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  Purification  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Main  Drainage  of  the 
Metropolis.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  commence  sewerage  works  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Board  may  construct  any  works  on  the  shores  and  bed 
of  the  Thames,  making  compensation  to  all  persons  having  any  interest  in 
any  wharfs,  jetties,  or  other  property  damaged  by  such  works.  The  powers 
of  taking  land  to  apply  for  the  purpose  of  deodorizing  sewage  and  other 
works.  The  Board  may  raise  3,000,000t  by  bonds  or  debentures,  and  the 
Treasury  may  guarantee  the  payment  of  money  so  boiTOwed.  The  Board 
to  levy  a  rate  of  3A  in  the  pound  on  the  property  in  the  metropolis  during 
forty  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  such  rate  to  be  called  *^  The 
Metropolis  Main  Drainage  Rate."  For  the  purposes  of  this  assessment 
all  the  parts  of  the  metropolis  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equally  benefited  by 
the  expenditure  under  this  Act.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  may 
meanwhile,  and  until  the  works  for  the  purification  of  the  river  Thames  are 
complete,  apply  ail  such  means  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  deodorizing 
such  sewage,  or  otherwise  protecting  public  health  from  any  injurious  con- 
sequences therefrom.  The  time  limited  for  the  completion  of  the  works 
is  extended  to  the  end  of  1863.  The  works  to  be  approved  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  works  upon  the  shores  of  the  river  Thames  to  be  approved 
by  the  Conservators  of  the  river  Thames. 

SCOTLAND. 

Nbw  General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh. 

Cap.  XL. — An  Act  to  confer  Powers  on  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty*s 
Works  and  Public  BuUdingSy  to  acquire  the  Theatre  Itoyal,  EdiiJburgh, 
and  adjacent  Property,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  General  Post-office,  and 
for  other  Purposes.    (23rd  July,  1858.) 
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No.  LXVIL— BOYAL  VICTOBIA  HOSPITAL. 

Beport  on  the  Site,  4rc*>  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  near  Nedey  Abbey. 

With  a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  service, 
arising  from  the  defects  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  well  as 
from  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided  in  the  casemates 
at  St  Marj's,  Chatham,  for  the  reception  of  the  invalids  of  the  army,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  deemed  it  desirable,  in  1855,  that  a  great 
Military  Hospital  should  be  substituted  for  these  establishments;  and  Lord 
Panmure  considered  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service 
if  this  hospital  could  be  placed  within  a  moderate  distance  of  either  of  the 
great  ports  of  Portsmoutii  or  of  Plymouth. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  in  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  stated,  that  he  was 
desirous  that  the  hospital  referred  to  should  be  *^  on  the  coast,  or  on  some 
large  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  that  invalids  from  abroad  could  be  landed  imme- 
diately, and  marched  into  their  barracks,  and  the  sick,  without  injury,  be 
placed  in  hospitaL" 

After  several  localities  had  been  inspected  and  reported  upon,  Sir  James 
Clark,  who,  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  climate  in  England,  had  been 
consulted,  suggested — ^^  The  eastern  shore  of  Southampton  Water,  a  little 
bdow  Netley  Abbey,  as  the  ground  there  seemed  to  be  gravelly,  and  sloped 
upwards  from  the  water,"  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  good  spot  could  be 
selected,  '^  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds."  In  this  opinion,  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  position  of  Netley,  Sir  James  was  supported  by  the 
report  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  site  by  Professor  Ramsay,  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  The  **  district  close  to  Netley 
Abbey,"  was  also  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  the  Director-General  of 
the  Medical  Department,  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  June,  1856,  to  Lord 
Panmure. 

Captain  Laffan  and  Dr.  Mapleton  were  then  directed  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  the  site  recommended  by  such  high  authority,  and  found  that 
the  characteristics  of  the  locality  fdlly  justified  these  recommendations. 
They  found  a  '^  space  of  ground  presenting  a  gravelly  bank  or  clifiT,  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  in  height,  to  the  water,  and  rising  fi^m  thence  upwards 
at  a  gradual  slope  till  it  joined  a  higher  ridge  behind  it,  the  soil  being  of 
deep  dry  sand  and  gravel,  resting  in  some  places  on  brick  eartL  The 
facilities,  of  drainage  very  great,  drinking  water  of  excellent  quality,  means 
of  landing  easily  supplied ;"  and,  "  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
people  living  near  the  spot,  declared  to  be  eminently  healthy."  But  objec- 
tions continued  to  be  raised  on  the  site,  and  the  question  was  remitted  to  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  O'Brien,  Captain  LafiPan,  Dr.  Sutherland, 
and  Dr.  Mapleton.  Colonel  Owen  subsequently  replaced  Captain  Lafian ; 
and  the  committee  reported  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  site  is  unobjectionable. 
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2.  That  the  building  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

3.  That  it  is  not  the  sort  of  building  best  adapted  for  a  medical  school  on 
the  scale  contemplated  hj  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  Committee,  nor  was  it 
designed  for  such  a  purpose. 

4.  Considering  the  large  expenditure  already  incurred  at  Netley,  and  the 
importance  of  making  early  provision  for  the  sick  of  the  army,  we  do  not 
certainly  recommend  that  an  otherwise  good  hospital  should  be  converted 
into  a  barrack. 

5.  If  a  medical  school  is  to  be  established,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  best 
place  for  it  would  be  at  ^some  large  military  station* 


No.  LXVnL-^UABANTINB. 

Returna  received  from  the  British  Colonies  of  the  number  of  Ships  placed  in 
Quarantine^  and  of  other  Particulars  relative  thereto,  in  each  of  the  Ten 
Years  ending  Zlst  December,  1854.  (Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  26th 
February,  1858.     103.) 

In  North  American  Colonies : — ^in  Canada  there  were  456  ships  placed  in 
quarantine,  for  an  aggregate  of  2,952  days.  The  number  of  passengers  on 
board  was  130,897,  and  of  the  crew,  9,049.  The  greatest  number  was  in 
1847,  when  there  were  225  ships ;  and  in  1849,  when  there  were  50  ships 
in  quarantine.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  number  of  ships  put  in  quarantine  in 
the  ten  years  was  17,  for  an  aggregate  of  137  days.  In  Prince  Edward's 
Islands,  3  ships.  In  Newfoundland,  289  ships,  principally  in  1849  and 
1854.  In  Bermuda  12  ships.  West  Indies  and  Mauritius: — ^in  Jamaica, 
23;  in  Barbadoes,  44  ships;  in  Grenada,  15  ships;  in  Tobago,  23  ships; 
in  St  Vincent,  20  ships ;  in  Antigua,  23  ships ;  in  Montserrat,  3  ships ; 
in  St  Kitt's,  11  ships;  in  Nevis,  6  ships;  in  Dominica,  11  ships;  in  Mau- 
ritius, 89  ships.  African  Settlements: — ^in  Sierra  Leone,  15  ships;  in 
Gambia,  1  ship ;  in  Gold  Coast,  none ;  in  St  Helena,  25  ships ;  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  6  ships.  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand : — 
in  New  South  Wales,  64  ships ;  Victoria,  28  ships :  Tasmania,  1  ship ;  in 
South  Australia,  none;  in  Western  Australia,  3  ships.  Eastern  Colonies: 
— in  Ceylon,  19  ships;  in  Hong  Kong,  Labuan,  and  Falkland,  none. 
Mediterranean  Possessions : — in  Gibraltar,  3,286  ships,  for  an  aggregate  of 
13,765  days,  and  an  aggregate  of  5,204  passengers  on  board,  and  26,756  of 
the  crew.  In  Malta,  9,415  ships,  for  an  aggregate  of  47,430  days,  and  an 
aggregate  of  59,937  passengers  on  board,  and  146,429  of  the  crew.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  there  were  3,829  ships  put  in  quarantine  for  an  aggregate  of 
20,742  days,  with  an  aggregate  of  4,293  passengers  on  board,  and  34,999 
of  the  crew. 
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21*»  &  22^  ViCTOBLB. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Shsef,  and  Costaoious  Diseases  Pbotision. 

Cap.  LXIL — An  Act  to  continue  certain  Acta  to  prenent  the  spreading  of 
Contagioua  or  Infecdoue  Dieeasee  among  Sheep,  Cattle  and  other  Animah, 
(2nd  August,  1868.) 

ENGLAND. 

Genebal  Board  of  Health,  Skifton. 

Cap.  X. — An  Act  to  confirm  a  certain  Provisional  Order  of  the  Oeneral 

Board  of  HeaUh,  applying  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  to  the  District 

,    of  SHptony  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  and  to  further 

declare  the  Limits  of  the  District  of  Toxteth  Park,  in  the  County  Pahr 

tine  of  Lancaster,  for  the  Purpose  of  the  said  Act    (1  lib  May,  1858.) 

Commons  Inolosube. 

Cap.  yni. — An  Act  to  authorize  the  Enclosure  of  certain  Lands,  in  pursuance 
of  a  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales. 
(26th  March,  1858.) 

Chelsea  Hoshtal. 

Cap.  XVIII. — An  Act  to  effect  an  exchange  between  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  and  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Chelsea  Water^ 
works,  of  Lands  in  the  Parishes  of  Saint  Oeorge,  Hanover  Square,  and 
Saint  Margaret,  Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.  (21st 
May,  1858.) 
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Chelsea  Hospital. 

Cap.  XXL — An  Act  confirming  a  contract  for  ihe  Sale  by  the  Cofmim- 
sioners  of  her  Majesty^ b  Works  of  certain  Lands  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital    (14th  June,  1858.) 

CoPTHOLD  Ain>  Inolostjbb  Commissions. 

Cap.  LIIL — An  Act  to  continue  Appointments  under  the  Act  for  consolidating 
the  Copyhold  and  Inclosure  Commissions^  and  for  completing  Proceed- 
ings under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts.     (20th  July,  1858.) 

Inclosubb  of  Lands. 

Cap.  LXI. — An  Act  to  authorise  the  Inehsure  of  certain  Lands  in  pursuance 
of  a  special  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  of  England  and 
Wales.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Turnpike  Tbusts  Abbangements. 

Cap.  LXXV. — An  Act  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  made  under  an 
Act  of  the  Fifteenth  Year  of  her  present  Majesty,  to  facilitate  Arrange- 
ment for  the  Relief  of  Turnpike  Trusts,  and  to  extend  the  Provisions  of 
the  said  Act    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

CoPTHOLD  Acts  Amendment. 

Cap.  XCIV.— An  Act  to  amend  the  Copyhold  Acts.     (2nd  August,  1858.) 

Several  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts,  viz.,  the  16th  &  1 7th  Yici,  c  57 ;  4th  &  5ih 
Vict;  c  35,  8.  11,  and  15th  &  16th  Vict.,  c,  61,  ss.  2, 11,  27,  were  repealed. 
The  Copyhold  Acts  not  to  extend  to  any  manor  belonging  either  in  possession 
or  reversion  to  any  ecclesiastical  corporation.  Whenever  the  enfranchisement 
could  have  been  made  under  the  Act  to  facilitate  the  management  and  im- 
provement of  episcopal  and  capitular  estates  in  England,  the  moneys  or 
rent-charges  which  form  the  consideration  for  such  enfranchisement  shall  be 
made  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  account  as  if  the  said 
enfranchisement  had  been  made  under  this  Act  The  tenant  or  lord  of  any 
copyhold  lands  to  which  the  last  admittance  shall  have  taken  place  before 
the  1st  of  July,  1853,  or  of  any  freehold  lands  in  respect  of  which  the  last 
heriot  shall  have  become  due  or  payable  before  the  1st  July,  1853,  may 
compel  enfranchisement  of  the  said  lands.  And  at  any  time  after  any  such 
heriot  shall  have  become  due  and  payable,  the  lord  or  the  tenant  may  com- 
pel the  extinguishment  of  all  such  claim  to  heriots  and  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  lands  subject  thereto,  or  the  parties  may  agree  to  refer  the  valua- 
tion to  the  commissioners,  or  to  two  valuers,  one  appointed  by  each, 
the  commissioners  appointing  an  umpire.  Whenever  a  rent-charge  is 
to  be  held,  at  a  rent-charge  varying  with  the  price  of  com,  such  rent- 
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charge  is  to  be  calculated  upon  the  same  average,  and  variable  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tithe  commutation  rent  charge.  After  enfranchise- 
ment the  owners  of  the  soil  shall  have  power  and  right  to  disturb  or  remove 
the  soil,  so  fiur  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  roads  or 
drains,  or  erecting  buildings,  or  obtaining  water  upon  the  said  lands.  Li 
case  of  a  corporation,  or  other  lord  of  any  manor,  holding  upon  any  charitable 
trust,  the  enfranchisement  money  may  be  paid  to  the  official  trustees  of 
Charitable  Trust  Acts.  Enfranchisement  money  for  the  use  of  a  corpora- 
tion, &c.,  qiay,  at  .the  option  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  trustees.  When  any  land  proposed  to  be  enfranchised  is  held  of 
a  manor  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  the  notice  of  the  same 
shall  be  given  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  consideration 
money  and  the  value  of  land  given  as  enfranchisement,  and  the  expenses 
incurred  in  proceedings,  may  be  charged  upon  the  land  commuted  or  enfran- 
chised. Any  charge  under  this  Act  made  in  consideration  of  the  value  of 
land  conveyed  as  consideration,  or  of  consideration  or  compensation  money, 
&c,  shall  be  a  first  charge  on  such  manor  or  land,  and  shall  have  priority 
over  all  mortgages,  charges,  &c.  When  land  is  held  on  undivided  shares 
the  person  for  the  time  bemg  in  receipt  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  land  to  be  the  tenant  of  such  land.  Any 
manor  vested  in  her  Majesty  in  right  of  her  Crown  may  be  dealt  with  under 
the  Copyhold  Acts. 

PuBLio  Health. 

Cap.  XCVIL — An  Act  for  vesting  in  the  Privy  CouncU  certain  Powtre  for 
the  protection  of  ike  Public  Health. 

The  powers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  under  the  Disease  Prevention 
Act,  1855,  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  Privy  ConnciL  The  Privy  Council 
may  issue  regulations  to  regulate  the  due  qualification  of  persons  appointed 
for  the  vaccination  of  persons  resident  in  unions  and  parishes  in  England.  The 
Privy  Council  may  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  concerning  the  public  health 
of  any  place.  And  it  may  also  appoint  a  medical  officer  to  report  annually 
in  relation  to  any  matters  concerning  the  public  health,  the  annual  report 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  Proceedings  for  penalties  under  Vaccination 
Acts  may  be  taken  under  the  complaint  of  any  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages,  Public  Vaccinator,  or  officer  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  &c. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 
Medical  PRAonnoinsBs. 

Cap.  XCII. — An  Act  to  regulate  the  Qualification  of  Practitioners  in  Medir 
cine  and  Surgery.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

A  council  to  be  styled  **  The  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and 
Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom  "  to  be  established,  with  branch  councils 
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for  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland.  The  council  to  consist  of  one  person 
chosen  from  time  to  time  by  each  of  the  following  bodies,  viz.: — ^The  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  the 
Apothecaries'  Society  of  London,  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  the  University  of  Durham,  the  University  of  London,  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  feculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  the  EkLinburgh 
and  Aberdeen  Universities  collectively,  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
St  Andrew's  collectively,  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
L*eland,  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons  in  Lreland,  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
of  L*eland,  the  University  of  Dublin,  the  Queen's  University  in  Lreland, 
and  six  persons  to  be  nominated  by  her  Majesty,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  for  England,  one  for  Scotland,  and  one  for  Ireland,  and  of  a  pre- 
sident to  be  elected  by  the  general  council  Members  of  the  general  council 
representing  the  medical  corporations  must  be  qualified  to  be  registered 
under  this  Act.  The  members  to  be  chosen  for  five  years,  but  capable  of 
re-appointment  The  general  council  shall  appoint  a  registrar,  who  shall  act 
as  secretary  to  the  general  council,  and  as  a  registrar  for  England,  and  the 
branch  councils  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  shall  also  appoint  a  registrar  and 
other  officers.  The  members  of  councils  to  be  paid  fees  for  attendance  and 
travelling  expenses.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  registrars  to  keep  their  respective 
registers  correct  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  Every  per- 
son now  possessed  and  becoming  possessed  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications,  viz. : — ^Fellow  Licentiate  or  Extra  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Bang's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  of  Lreland,  Fellow,  or  Member,  or 
Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  E^land, 
Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  fkiinburgh.  Fel- 
low or  Licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lreland,  Licen- 
tiate of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London,  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries 
Hall,  Dublin,  Doctor,  or  Bachelor,  or  Licentiate  of  Medicine,  or  Master  of 
Surgery  of  any  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Doctors  of  Medicine 
by  doctorate  granted  prior  to  passing  of  this  Act  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  University, 
practising  as  a  physician  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1858,  who  shall  produce  certificates  to  the  satisfsu^tion  of  the 
council  of  his  having  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  after  r^nlar 
examination,  or  who  shall  satisfy  the  council  that  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  admitting  him  to  be  registered,  shall  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding 
two  pounds,  be  entitled  to  be  registered,  on  producing  to  the  r^istrar  of  the 
branch  council  the  document  conferring  or  evidencing  the  qualification. 
The  general  council  shall  make  orders  for  regulating  the  registers  to  be 
kept  under  this  Act     Any  person  who  was  actually  practising  medicine  in 
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England  before  the  Ist  of  August,  1815»  shall^  on  payment  of  a  fee^  be 
entitled  to  be  registered.  The  council  maj  require  information  as  to  the 
course  of  study,  &c.,  required  for  obtaining  the  qualification.  Any  two  or 
more  colleges  may  unite  in  conducting  the  examination  required  for  quali- 
fications to  be  registered.  And  any  defect  in  the  course  of  study  or  mode  of 
examination  may  be  represented  by  the  general  council  to  her  Majesty's 
Privy  CounciL  The  Privy  Council  may  suspend  the  right  of  registration  in 
respect  of  qualification  granted  by  any  college  or  body  in  default.  Any 
medical  practitioner  convicted  of  felony  may  be  struck  o£P  the  register. 
Every  person  registered  under  this  Act  to  be  entitled,  according  to  his  qua- 
lification, to  practise  medicine,  or  surgery,  or  both,  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  to  demand  and  recover  in  any  court  of  law,  with 
full  cost  of  suit,  reasonable  charges  for  professional  aid,  advice,  and  visits, 
and  the  cost  of  any  medicines  rendered  or  supplied.  None  but  registered 
persons  to  recover  charges.  The  words  ^'  legally  qualified  medical 
practitioner,"  as  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  construed  to  mean  a 
person  registered  under  this  Act  Every  person  duly  registered  to  be 
exempt  from  serving  on  juries  and  all  inquests  whatever,  and  firom  serving 
in  the  militia,  &c.  And  no  person  to  hold  any  appointment  as  a  physician, 
surgeon,  or  other  medical  officer,  unless  he  be  registered  under  this  Act. 
And  no  certificate  required  by  any  Act  in  force,  or  that  may  hereafter  be 
passed,  from  any  physician  or  other  medical  practitioner  to  be  valid,  imless 
the  person  signing  the  same  shall  be  registered  under  this  Act  Any 
registrar  who.  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  falsifications  in 
any  matter  relating  to  the  register  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  himself  to  be 
registered  by  any  false  or  fraudulent  representation  or  declaration,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing,  to  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor.  And  any  person  who 
shall  falsely  pretend  to  be  or  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  a  -physician, 
doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  of  medicine  and  surgery,  or  any  name,  title, 
addition,  or  description,  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  shall, 
upon  a  summary  conviction  for  any  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds.  The  general  council  may  by  special  orders  dispense  with 
such  provisions  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit  in  favour  of  persons  now  practising 
medicine  in  any  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  other  than  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  also  in  favour  of  persons  practising  medicine  or  surgery  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  or  colonial  diplomas  or  degrees  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  also  in  favour  of  any  persons  who  have  held 
appointments  as  surgeons  in  the  army,  navy,  or  militia,  or  as  surgeons  in  the 
public  service,  or  in  the  service  of  any  charitable  institution,  and  also  in 
favour  of  medical  students  who  shall  have  commenced  their  professional 
studies  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  New  charters  may  be  granted  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  and  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  King's  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  The  general  council  shall  cause 
to  be  published  imder  their  direction  a  book  containing  a  list  of  medicines 
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and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  together  with  the  true 
weights  and  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  prepared  and  mixed,  to  be 
called  ^'  British  PharmacopoBia." 

TuBNPiKE  Acts  C!ontinijance. 

Cap.  LXin. — An  Act  to  contimie  certain  Turnpike  Acts  in  Great  Britain, 

(2nd  August,  1858.) 


SCOTLAND. 

Lunatics. 

Cap.  LXXXIX. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  Session  for  the 
Regulation  of  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Luncaies^  and  for  the  Pro- 
vision, Maintenance^  and  Regulation  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scotland, 
(2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  may  grant  to  the  governors  of 
poorhouses  licences  for  the  reception  of  pauper  lunatics. 

IRELAND. 

Vaccination. 

Cap.  LXrV. — An  Act  to  make  further  Provision  for  the  Practice  of  Vacci- 
nation in  Ireland.    (2nd  August,  1858.) 

The  dispensary  committee  may  divide  dispensary  districts,  and  require  the 
medical  officer  to  attend  for  purposes  of  vaccination.  The  board  of 
guardians  may  allow  such  medical  officer,  in  addition  to  any  salary  or 
allowance,  the  sum  of  one  pound  for  every  twenty  cases  of  successful  vac- 
cination performed  by  him  in  each  year.  The  medical  officer  to  report 
annually  the  number  of  successM  vaccinations  performed.  AU  expenses 
to  be  charged  to  the  electoral  divisions  comprising  su^h  dispensary  districts. 
Any  person  who  shall  produce  or  attempt  to  produce  in  any  person  bj 
inoculation  with  variolous  matter,  or  by  wilful  exposure  to  variolous  matter, 
or  to  anything  impregnated  with  variolous  matter,  or  wilfully  by  any  other 
means  produce  the  disease  of  small-pox  in  any  person,  to  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  convicted  summarily  before  any  two  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions,  the- cost  of  proceedings  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates  of  the  union  at  large. 
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